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VmOM  TBS  BDI9BU&GH  ftBVIEW. 

Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland :  to  which  are  add- 
ed, translations  from  the  Gzlic,  and  Letters  connected  with  those  formerly 
published.  By  the  author  of  "  Letters  from  the  Meuntamt."  2  vols.  12mo. 
London,  1811. 

OUR  neglect  of  this  lady^s  former  productions  should  acquit 
us,  we  think,  for  ever,  of  all  imputation  of  nationality.  Since  the 
commencement  of  our  labours,  she  has  published  various  very- 
popular  and  meritorious  volumes ;  and,  though  the  only  High- 
lander, and  almost  the  only  Scotch  woman,  who  has  graced  our 
native  literature  during  this  period,  we  have  heroically  abstained 
from  all  mention  of  her  name  ;  and  allowed  her  to  fight  her  own 
way  to  distinction,  without  any  countenance  from  our  compatriot 
fraternity.  She  is  now,  however,  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  among 
those  who  4  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity,  '  and,  of 
course,  to  our  verdict  upon  the  question  of  her  having  4  deserv- 
ed h.' 

Her  (  Letters  from  the  Mountains, '  notwithstanding  the  re- 
pulsive affe elation  of  the  tide,  are  among  the  most  interesting  col- 
lections of  real  letters  that  have  lately  been  given  to  the  public  ; 
and,  being  indebted  for  no  part  of  their  interest  to  the  celebrity  of 
the  names  they  contain,  or  the  importance  of  the  events  they  nar- 
rate, afford,  in  their  success,  a  more  honourable  testimony  to  the 
talents  of  the  author.  The  great  charm  of  the  correspondence,  in- 
deed, is  its  perfect  independence  on  artificial  helps ;  and  the  air  of 
fearlessiAs  and  originality  which  it  has  consequently  assumed. 
The  earlier  letters,  in  particular,  breathe  so  fresh  a  spirit  of  youth 
and  enthusiasm,  and  still  carry  on  them  so  much  of  that  bright 
bloom  of  the  mind,  which  so  seldom  endures  till  the  age  of  author- 
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ship,  that  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression 
on  all  who  value  rarity,  or  sympathize  with  enjoyment*  Strong 
feeling  is  always  eloquent  and  original;  and,  therefore,  even 
where  they  express  only  common  and  familiar  feelings,  these 
early  letters  are  uniformly  animated  and  powerful :  But  many 
passages  of  them  are  interesting  on  higher  considerations ; — and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  bold  and  characteristic  sketches  of 
natural  scenery  which  they  contain,  or  to  observe  the  quick  dis- 
crimination of  character,  and  the  acute  and  profound  reflections 
upon  life  and  manners,  which  are  suggested  to  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
by  the  narrow  circle  of  society  to  which  she  had  access,  and  the 
simple  and  unvarying  way  of  living  that  she  saw  around  her,—— 
without  feeling  how  much  more  valuable  the  power,  of  observa- 
tion is,  than  the  opportunity, — and  from  what  a  scanty  selection 
of  specimens  a  penetrating,  spirit  can  deduce  the  justest  estimates 
of  character,  and  the  soundest  maxims  even  of  practical  wisdom* 
The  latter  part  of  the  collection  scarcely  keeps  the  promise  of  its 
commencement ;  and,  in  the  more  mature  and  elaborate  efforts 
of  this  lady's  pen,  we  miss  some  of  the  force  and  the  spirit  which 
-characterize  its  earlier  effusions.  The  whole  correspondence, 
however,  shows  great  richness  and  activity  of  fancy,  and  differs 
almost  entirely  from  any  published  letters  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, both  in  the  tone  of  unaffected  enthusiasm  which  per- 
vades every  part  of  it,  and  in  being  drawn  wholly  from  the  stores 
of  the  writer's  own  intellect  and  imagination,  and  with  scarcely 
any  help  from  her  own  reading  or  adventures,  or  the  observa- 
tions and  suggestions  of  her  correspondents.  It  is  pretty  nearly 
made  up,  therefore,  of  sentiments  and  reflections  that  may  be 
fairly  called  original ;  for  though  they  frequently  coincide  with 
views  that  have  long  been  familiar  to-all  who  live  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  literature  or  study,  they  seem  to  have  come  to  the  author 
by  a^qjpry  different  channel ;  and  generally  bear  upon  them  the 
unequivocal  marks  of  having  been  honestly  worked  out  of  her 
own  experience  and  meditation. 

After  what  we  have  just  said,  we  might  be  expected  to  speak 
well  of  her  Poetry but  it  is  really  not  very  good;  and  the 
most  tedious,  and  certainly  the  least  poetical  volume  which  she 
has  produced,  is  that  which  contains  her  verses.  The  longest 
piece, — which  she  has  entitled  4  the  Highlanders^*— is  heavy  and 
Uninteresting ;  and  there  is  a  want  of  compression  and  finish—, 
a  sort  of  loose,  rambling,  and  indigested  air  in  most  of  the 
others.  Yet  the  whole  collection  is  enlivened  with  the^parklings 
of  a  prolific  fancy,  and  displays  great  command  of  language  and 
facility  of  versification.  When  we  write  our  article  upon  unsuc- 
cessful poetry,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  how  these  qualities 
may  fail  of  success -but  in  the  mean  time,  we  think  there  is  an 
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tkgy  upon  an  humble  friend,  and  an  address  from  a  fountain? 
and  two  or  three  other  little  pieces,  which  very  fully  deserve  it; 
—and  are  written  with  great  beauty,  tenderness,  and  delicacy* 

The  Memoirs  of  an  American  lady,  contain  a  very  animated 
picture  of  that  sort  of  simple,  tranquil,  patriarchal  life,  which 
was  common  enough  within  these  hundred  years  in  the  central 
parts  of  England ;  but  of  which  we,  are  rather  inclined  to  think, 
that  there  is  now  no  specimen  left  in  the  world ; — and  which  is 
rendered  more  interesting  in  the  present  striking  memorial,  by 
the  contrast  of  its  sober  and  regulated  tenor  with  the  wildness 
of  a  settlement  in  the  desert,  and  its  combinations  with  some  pe- 
culiarities  in  the  structure  of  society,  derived  from  the  adopted 
usages  of  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

The  volumes  before  us,  have  the  disadvantages  of  treating  of 
the  same  general  themes- upon  which  Mrs*  Grant  had  already 
delivered  herself  at  large  in  her  former  publications*  To  illus- 
trate the  character  and  manners  of  men  in  remote  situations, 
and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
object  of  all  her  writings ;  and  in  her  letters,  in  particular,  we 
are  made  so  well  acquainted  with  her  favourite  Highlanders, 
that  we  were  a  good  deal  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  she  was  to 
find  materials  for  an  entire  new  book  on  the  subject*  The 
present  work,  accordingly,  is  not  entirely  free  from  die  fault  of 
repeating  what  had  been  already  delivered  in  another  form  by 
die  author;  and  a  consciousness  that  she  had,  in  a  good  mea- 
sure, exhausted  the  great  and  attractive  topic  of  Highland  cha- 
racter, genius  and  manners,  has  led  her,  we  suspect,  to  assign  a 
larger  portion  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done  of  the  present 
work,  to  the  less  interesting  subject  of  their  Superstitions*  The 
book,  however,  has  its  full  share  of  novelty ;  and  is  marked  by 
all  the  faults,  and  most  of  the  merits,  that  characterize  the  style 
of  the  author— an  active,  ambitious,  and  somewhat  ill-regulated 
fancy— a  decidedly  bad  taste  in  jocularity,  compliment,  and 
studied  writing— an  afflicting  habit  of  trite  and  pakry  quotation-— 
and  an  unfortunate  affectation  of  oddity  and  irregularity— of  being 
unable  to  resist  digressions,  or  to  reason  upon  ordinary  things 
like  ordinary  mortals— that  sometimes  reminds  us,  rather  disa- 
greeably, of  a  very  youthful  imitation  of  the  style  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  or  the  German  sentimentalists*  If  she  would  correct 
herself  of  these  faults,  however— most  of  which  are  obviously  to 
be  ascribed  to  her  want  of  early  intercourse  with  good  literary 
society-wwe  think  she  has  talents  to  command  a  very  high  place 
among  the  female  writers  of  her  day.  She  has  very  great  pow- 
ers of  description,  both  of  character  and  scenery— much  force  of 
conception,  aouteness,  and  reach  of  mind  in  reasoning— great 
occasional  brightness,  and  perpetual  activity  of  fancy, — and  a  fine 
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enthusiasm  for  virtue,  simplicity,— and  the  Highlands*  We 
must  now  introduce  our  readers  to  the  miscellaneous  volumes 
before  us. 

Their  object  is  to  describe  the  character,  manners,  and  way  of 
life  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders— to  trace  the  origin  of  their  pe- 
culiarities—and above  all,  as  we  take  it,  to  vindicate  and  extol 
them,  as  a  race  equally  noble,  ingenuous,  and  fortunate.  Of 
all  the  qualities,  indeed,  that  distinguish  this  publication,  the 
zeal  of  the  author  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  ;  and  half-con- 
verted  as  we  ourselves  have  been  by  her  proofs  and  her  eloquence, 
we  must  not,  in  fairness  to  the  reader,  enter  upon  any  abstract  of 
her  observations,  without  warning  him  of  the  suspicions  we  enter- 
tain of  her  partiality.  Though  it  be  difficult,  however,  to  keep 
pace  with  her  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  this  singular  race,  we  a- 
gree  perfectly  in  her  censure  of  the  incurious  indifference  with 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  regarded  by  the  very  same  philo- 
sophers, who  think  themselves  well  employed  in  collecting  un- 
certain notices  of  far  less  interesting  and  less  accessible  nations. 
4  Our  own  literati, '  she  observes,  4  have  bewildered  themselves 
in  endless  and  fruitless  researches,  regarding  the  ancient  Scy- 
thians and  modern  Tartars,  the  Belgse,  the  Gauls,  the  Goths,  the 
more  modern  Danes.  I  speak  at  random,  and  merely  repeat  a 
string  of  names,  of  which  I  know  very  little,  and  they  cannot 
know  very  much.  In  the  mean  time,  their  curiosity  seems  very 
moderately  excited  by  the  greatest  of  all  possible  curiosities — - 
even  by  the  remains  of  the  most  ancient,  unmingled,and  original 
people  in  Europe,— of  a  people,  who,  surrounded  by  strangers, 
nave  preserved,  for  a  series  of  ages  which  no  records  can  trace, 
their  national  spirit,  their  national  language,  their  national  habits, 
their  national  poetry,  and,  above  all,  their  national  mode  of 
thinking,  and  expressing  their  thoughts,— their  style  of  manners, 
and  strain  of  conversation,— and,  still  more,  their  local  traditions 
and  family  genealogies,  in  one  uninterrupted  series. 

The  truth  is,  we  believe,  that  the  well  informed  part  of  the 
English  public,  know  much  more  of  the  people  of  Otaheite  or 
Ceylon,  than  they  do  of  the  people  of  Badenoch  or  Lochaber. 
They  know  that  they  wear  a  strange  dress  and  speak  a  strap ge 
language,— and  have  heard,  perhaps,  that  they  are  divided  into 
clans :  But,  for  any  thing  beyond  these  outward  characteristics, 
they  take  no  concern ;  and  are  satisfied  with  regarding  them  as 
a  kind  of  savages,  more  ferocious  and  illiterate  than  the  pea- 
santry of  their  own  districts.  To  such  readers,  Mrs.  Grant  will 
probably  appear  to  maintain  a  very  dull  and  extravagant  para- 
dox, when  she  represents  them  as  being  (or  at  least  as  having 
been)  far  more  uniformly  polished  in  their  manners  and  senti- 
ments than  the  people  of  any  other  country-  ■  absolutely  free  from 
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any  taint  of  vulgarity,  even  in  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  their  so- 
ciety — skilled  in  all  the  graces  of  polite  conversation— and  almost 
universally  possessed  of  an  extensive  knowledge  of  poetry,  and 
great  sensibility  to  its  beauties.  We  do  not  know  whether  all 
this  can  be  made  out  to  the  full  extent  that  is  here  stated ;  but 
Mis.  Grant  has  certainly  gone  far  to  render  a  great  part  of  it 
probable ; — and  there  is  not  a  little  which,  upon  reflection,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  admit,  even  without  the  aid  of  her  testi- 
mony. 

Vulgarity  is  not  the  vice  of  uncivilized  life, — but  of  a  certain 
stage  of  civilization.  Its  seat  is  not  among  mountains  and  wiMl 
pastures, — but  in  comfortable  trading  towns,  and  cities  of  gay 
manufacturers.  The  very  savage  has  noble  and  refined  manners, 
compared  with  the  mechanic  or  auctioneer :  But  when  the  savage 
habits  have  been  so  far  put  off,  as  to  have  mingled  the  elements 
of  die  shepherd  and  agrictdturist,  in  pretty  equal  proportions 
with  those  of  the  hunter  and  warrior,  and  to  have  produced  a 
being  secure  of  subsistence,  and  abounding  in  leisure,  it  may 
perhaps  be  found  that  he  is  more  polite  and  agreeable  in  society, 
nom  the  very  want  of  those  things  that  contribute  most  essen- 
tially to  its  ulterior  improvement.  It  is  really  curious  to  see 
how  necessarily  vulgarity  is  the  growth  of  national  prosperity, 
and  from  what  apparent  defects  and  imperfections  in  the  social 
order  politeness  seems  always  to  take  its  rise. 

We  would  not,  on  any  account,  incur  the  danger  of  defining 
that  terrible  thing  called  vulgarity ;  but  holding,  merely,  that  it 
k  something  which  makes  society  disagreeable,  and  chiefly  by 
means  of  selfishness,  ignorance,  and  narrowness  of  mind,  we 
would  observe,  that,  in  die  earlier  and  ruder  stages  of  human  ex- 
istence, every  individual  has  a  great  many  more  things  to  do, 
and  most  of  diem  more  animating  things,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
a  tradesman  in  more  cultivated  times.  A  man  who,  in  the  course 
of  one  year,  performs  die  functions  of  a  soldier,  a  hunter,  a  shep- 
herd, a  fisher,  and  of  twenty  different  mechanical  artists  besides, 
who  roams,  in  die  course  of  his  employments,  over  a  great  tract 
of  various  country,  and  has  occasion  to  study,  however  superfi- 
cially, so  many  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  habits  of  animals,  and 
the  characters  of  men, — must  necessarily  have  his  mind  more 
stored  with  ideas,  must  be  more  disposed  to  communicate  them, 
and  must  think  moTe  highly  of  himself,  than  the  dull  mechanic,who 
scarcely  ever  sees  the  open  face  of  heaven  or  of  earth,  but  spends 
his  whole  life  in  a  dungeon,  putting  heads  on  pins,  or  points  on 
nails,  or  tossing  a  shuttle  alternately  from  one  hand  to  die  other. 
The  truth  is,  that  this  great  discovery  of  the  subdivision  of  la- 
boar,  Upon  which  national  prosperity  is  almost  exclusively  found- 
ed, has  tod  a  sad  effect  on  the  character  of  the  lower  orders ;  and 
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has  degraded  the  bulk  of  the  population  far  below  the  average  of 
less  wealthy  communities.  The  degradation,  too,  is  more  se- 
verely felt,  from  the  new  elevation  that  is  at  the  same  time  com- 
ipumcated  to  the  more  fortunate  individuals  who  stand  at  th6 
head  of  the  extended  scale.  The  tradesman  of  our  own  days,  is 
not  only  actually  and  absolutely  an  inferior  animal  to  the  hunter 
peasant  of  antient  times,  but  he  is  incomparably  farther  from 
being  on  a  level  with  what  is  highest  in  the  society  around  him. ' 
In  primitive  times,  men  are  much  more  on  an  equality.  If  the 
retainer  be  utterly  without  education  or  booklearrting,  the  chief 
kas  but  little  of  either  to  boast  of ;  and,  when  distinction  is  only 
to  be  gained  by  personal  gifts  or  accomplishments  which  are  uni- 
versally in  demand,  the  probability  is,  that  these  will  be  found 
as  frequently  among  the  poor  as  the  rich.  In  after  times,  how* 
«ver,  the  upper  ranks  engross  all  the  graces  and  accomplishments 
that  lead  to  honour  or  distinction,— since  they  alone  can  com- 
mand either  the  means  and  opportunities  of  acquiring  them,  or 
the  occasions  for  their  exercise  and  display.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, therefore,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  should  both 
feel  and  appear  awkward  and  degraded  in  the  comparison  ;  and 
that  we  should  meet  no  longer,  among  the  poor,  with  that  free  % 
and  graceful  address,  that  companionable  intelligence  and  air  of 
self-esteem,  which  is  the^necessary  foundation  of  all  good  man- 
ners, and  all  agreeable  society. 

It  id  of  still  greater  consequence,  however,  to  remember,  that, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  the  higher  and  the  lower  rank* 
were  approximated,  not  only  by  a  pretty  equal  participation  of 
such  knowledge  and  accomplishments  as  the  age  possessed,  but 
by  a  far  greater  degree  of  mutual  dependence  than  can  now  be 
said  to  unite  them.  Before  the  introduction*^  luxury  and  manu- 
factures, a  chieftain  could  neither  employ  nor  display  his  wealth 
and  influence  in  any  other  way,  than  by  maintaining  a  large  body 
of  clansmen  or  retainers ;  and  those  who  were  born  poor  had  no 
other  means  of  subsistence,  but  by  enrolling  themselves  among 
thc&llowers  of  their  chief.  The  tenure,  too,  by  which  the  latter 
held  these  services,  in  which  his  whole  consequence  and  enjoy- 
ment consisted,  was  so  slender,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
secure  their  attachment  by  a  courteous  and  condescending  de- 
meanour, and  by  an  equal  participation  of  their  toils  and  amuse- 
ments. The  whole  society,  therefore,  was  united,  as  it  were,  into 
one  company ; — the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  its  members  wert 
mingled  in  the  same  fields,  and  at  the  same  table ; — and  what- 
ever of  grace  or  dignity,— of  refinement  of  sentiment,  or  gallant- 
ry of  feeling,  existed  in  die  chief,  was  very  likely  to  be  derived,  m 
some  degree,  to  die  whole  mass  of  those  whose  duty  and  occupa- 
tion it  thus  was  to  live  in  his  presence,  to  share  his  occupations, 
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tad  to  imitate  his  maimers.— In  modem  times,  it  is  needless  to 
smy  how  all  this  has  been  changed*  The  rich  and  the  great  have 
scarcely  any  connexion  or  intercourse  of  any  sort  with  persons  of 
inferior  condition.  A  few  hired  domestics,  who  are  changed  eve- 
ry season,  supply  the  place  of  their  old  hereditary  retainers ;  and 
their  income  is  spent  in  purchasing,  from  persons  who  neither 
know  nor  feel  any  obligation  to  them,  such  articles  as  are  required 
far  the  consumption  of  their  individual  families*  The  lower  or* 
ders,  being  thus  cut  off  from  all  social  intercourse  with  the  higher, 
and  never  coming  into  their  presence  but  on  occasions  which 
remind  them  of  their  inferiority,  naturally  come  to  feel  and  to  be 
regarded  as  low,  awkward,  and  degraded  beings,  and  to  abandon, 
in  despair,  all  pretensions  to  those  accomplishments  in  which  they 
were  once  allowed  to  participate  with  their  superiors. 

There  are  still  two  circumstances  to  be  noticed— and  arising^ 
Eke  the  preceding,  out  of  what  is  called  die  progress  and  improve- 
Kent  of  society—- which  have  depressed  the  character  and  manners 
oC  the  lower  orders,  far  below  what  they  were  in  times  that  are 
considered  as  comparatively  rude  and  barbarous ; — we  mean,  the 
individual  independence  which  men  have  obtained,  by  means  of 
good  laws  and  a  vigilant  and  active  police,— and  the  little  leisure 
which  manufacturing  industry  has  left  for  the  cultivation  or  exer- 
cise of  social  gifts  or  talents,  A  very  few  words  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  extent  of  both  these  sources  of  degradation. 

In  the  rude  and  primitive  forms  of  society,  when  laws  are  few, 
feeble  and  inaccessible,  men  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
their  own  efforts  for  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property. 
They  cannot  go,  at  every  moment,  to  swear  the  peace  against  a 
neighbour  whom  they  have  offended,  or  to  obtain  a  search-war- 
jant  for  the  cattle  they  suspect  to  have  been  stolen they  must 
protect  their  persons  by  resolute,  but,  at  the  same  time,  most 
courteous  and  circumspect  manners,— by  cautiously  avoiding  to 
give  offence,  which  they  know  will  be  avengedy— and  by  main* 
tuning  such  a  carriage,  as  to  deter  others  from  offering  any  of- 
fence to  them :  And  their  property  they  must  protect,  where  there 
are  neither  constables,  nor  watchmen,  nor  enclosures,  by  render* 
ing  themselves  agreeable  and  respected  by  all  those  to  whom  it  is 
exposed, — by  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with  those  who 
are  near,  and  a  vigilant  observation  of  those  who  are  at  a  distance* 
How  much  all  this  must  tend  to  sharpen  the  intellect,  and  to  im- 
prove the  manners, — to  produce,  in  short,  that  union  of  courage 
and  courtesy,  of  obligingness  and  high  spirit,  which  is  the  true 
distinction  of  a  gendeman,  it  is  as  needless  to  point  out,  as  to  show 
how  all  encouragement  for  the  formation  of  such  a  character  is 
taken  away,  by  the  improvement  of  laws,  and  the  introduction  of 
ft  strict  police.    When  a  man  can  at  all  times  enforce  bis  claims 
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by  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  and  defend  himself  with  the  arm  of  9, 
magistrate,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  be  either  loved  a? 
feared  as  an  individual ;  and,  having  no  pressing  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  popular  or  of  formidable  qualities,  he  is  very  apt  to 
cease  to  be  either  brave  or  amiable,  and  to  pursue  his  own  sordid 
gains,  or  sensual  gratifications,  without  regard  to  the  opiuion  of 
Eis  neighbours*  Thus,  the  improvement  of  law  and  internal  po- 
licy, though  it  promotes,  in  an  incalculable  degree,  the  tranquilli- 
ty and  security  of  society,  has  an  evident  tendency  to  lower  the 
general  standard  both  of  character  and  of  planners ;  and  wouh) 
injure  them  still  more  conspicuously,  if  it  could  be  carried  as  fair 
as  some  great  philosophers  have  supposed  it  might  be  carried. 
A  great  deal  of  the  spirit  and  the  polish  by  which  the  higher 
ranks  are  distinguished,  is  derived,  we  are  persuaded,  from  the  iaxr 
portance  they  ascribe  to  things  which  law  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
subdue  to  her  authority  j— to  the  practice  of  duelling — and  of  pro- 
scription from  good  society  for  notorious  violation  of  its  sanctions? 
If  there  were  a  court  in  which  a  gentleman  could  seek  for  reppr 
ration  for  his  wounded  honour,  or  from  which  he  could  despatch 
an  officer  to  recover  satisfaction  for  his  affronts,  there  would  8009 
be  a  pretty  visible  falling  off,  we  fear,  in  the  dignity  and  refine- 
ment of  our  present  manners.  It  is  very  remarkable,  according- 
ly, that  there  is  least  delicacy  and  politeness  in  the  commonalty  of 
those  nations  where  there  is  the  best  police,  and  the  most  rea<jly 
access  to  the  law; — in  Holland,  for  example,  and  America,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

The  want  of  leisure,  too,  as  well  as  the  uniformity  of  their  la* 
hour,  is  an  obvious  and  prodigious  disadvantage  in  the  conditions 
of  the  lower  orders  in  commercial  countries.  Their  whole  time  i» 
engrossed  by  toils  that  have  no  remission,  and  no  variety,— which 
leave  them  little  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  social  qualifica- 
tions, and  unfit  them,  in  a  great  degree,  for  their  acquisition? 
Receiving  no  new  or  striking  impressions  from  the  eternal  recur- 
rence of  the  same  dull  occupation,  they  have  but  little  to  commu- 
nicate in  their  few  hours  of  relaxation ;  and,  never  having  tasted 
the  pleasures  of  animated  or  diversified  conversation,  they  set  no 
value  on  its  attainment,  and  take  no  pains  for  its  cultivation.  The 
little  leisure  they  have,  therefore,  is  spent  in  the  alehouse  or  the 
streets,— in  absolute  inactivity,  or  in  brutal  dissipation.  In  ruder 
times,  however,  the  miscellaneous  labours  of  the  peasant  have 
long  intervals  of  repose ;  and  the  adventurous  nature  of  his  pur- 
suits readily  suggests  matter  for  interesting  narrative,  and  anima- 
ted discussion.  During  the  darkness  and  inactivity  of  a  long 
winter,  the  art  of  conversation  becomes  a  resource  of  no  slight 
importance,  and  is  cultivated  with  proportional  care.  When  this, 
however,  is  once  made  an  object  of  attention,  it  would  mortify  a 
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.Chesterfield  to  find  how  soon  all  its  laws  are  discovered,  and  with 
what  delicacy  and  exactness  they  are  practised,  even  among  those 
who  pass  under  the  appellation  of  savages.  The«ame  rejection  of 
ail  direct  contradiction,— the  same  avoidance  of  all  topics  that  are 
personally  painful  to  any  of  the  hearers,— the  same  temperance  in 
raillery,— the  same  patient  listening,— and  more  than  the  same 
deference  to  age,  that  are  prescribed  by  the  veteran  observer  of 
courtly  manners,  are  practised  and  enforced,  not  merely  in  the 
cottage  of  the  Highlander,  but  in  the  tent  of  die  wandering  Arab, 
and  the  wigwam  of  the  American  Indian.  / 
Such  seem  to  be  die  chief  circumstances  which  have  a  tenden* 
cy,  in  all  rude  societies,  to  confer  on  the  lower  orders  a  certain 
degree  of  dignity  and  intelligence,  which  they  are  not  found  to  at* 
tain  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  national  prosperity,— and 
which  may  seem  to  make  it  doubtful,  whether  die  great  improve- 
ment which  society  has  made  in  wealth,  splendour,  and  power,  is 
not  accompanied  with  some  diminution  of  die  happiness  of  the 
hrger  body,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  with  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
polish  of  their  manners,  and  the  elevation  of  their  sentiments.  In 
this  hasty  sketch,  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  lower  orders, — and 
ef  the  origin  of  that  awkwardness,  brutishness,  and  self-abase* 
ment,  in  which  their  vulgarity  consists ;  and  this  we  have  done, 
both  because  it  was  with  reference  to  the  absence  of  this  quality 
in  that  class  of  persons  that  the  discussion  was  suggested,— and 
because,  in  reality,  the  description  and  the  genealogy  of  vulgari- 
ty is  one  and  the  same,  whether  we  take  our  examples  from  among 
the  rich,  or  the  poor.  Its  essence  consists  in  ignorance  and  nar- 
rowness of  mind — in  conscious  inferiority,— and  in  habitual  inat- 
tention to  the  pains  and  pleasures  that  may  he  occasioned  by  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  society :  and,  where  these  have  grown 
into  habit,  the  possession  of  wealth  will  only  render  them  more 
conspicuous,  and  more  offensive.  If  a  man's  education  have  been 
neglected,  and  his  whole  mind  contracted  by  a  constant  attention  to 
fome  mechanical  process,  it  can  make  no  great  difference  as  to  his 
manners,  whether  he  has  bestowed  this  attention  as  a  journeyman 
er  a  master — whether,  for  example,  he  daily  takes  account  of  the 

CLcking  of  ten  thousand  nails,  or  is  merely  employed  in  hammer- 
g  out  fifty.  In  both  cases,  there  will  be  the  same  blank  in  die 
understanding,  and  die  same  palsy  in  the  imagination— the  same 
incapacity  to  interest  or  amuse  by  the  varied  exercise  of  the  fa- 
culties— and  the  same  awkwardness  and  conscious  inferiority  in 
the  presence  of  those  who  possesses  these  qualifications.  In- 
stead of  running  to  the  alehouse,  like  his  journeyman,  he  may 
seek  to  amuse  the  heavy  intervals  of  his  leisure  by  more  costly 
voluptuousness— or  by  domineering  over  his  servants,  or  insult* 
iag  his  dependants ;  but  his  pleasures  will  be  equally  sensual  and 
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sordid  in  the  main,  and  his  conversation  equally  regardless  of 
the  feelings  of  those  around  him.  The  only  difference  probably 
will  be,  that  he  may  endeavour  to  disguise  his  awkwardness  and 
inward  sense  of  inferiority,  by  a  ludicrous  imitation,  or  an  affect- 
ed contempt  of  the  elegance  which  he  despairs  of  attaining ; — 
producing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  miserable  affectation  which  ren- 
ders so  much  of  middle  life  both  wretched  and  ridiculous, — and, 
on  the  other,  that  coarse  and  purse-proud  insolence  which  now 
and  then  overcomes  us  with  a  still  worse  abomination.  Opulent 
vulgarity,  indeed,  is  not  often  met  with  in  perfection,  except 
among  those  who  have  recendy  acquired  their  wealth  by  some 
mechanical  employment ;  and  there,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it 
should  appear— what  indeed  it  is — the  vulgarity  of  an  ordinary 
tradesman,  magnified  and  illuminated  by  its  situation- 
.  It  would  be  easy,  in  like  manner,  to  show,  that  the  politeness 
by  which  the  higher  ranks  are  distinguished,  arises  almost  en- 
tirely from  their  possessing,  though  no  doubt  \fi  a  higher  degree, 
those  very  advantages  which  seem  in  earlier  times  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  whole  community — the  self-estimation  produced 
by  the  consciousness  of  being  on  a  level  with  what  is  highest  in 
society — the  variety  of  occupation  which  enriches  and  enlivens 
the  faculties — the  leisure  which  enables,  and  indeed  compels 
them  to  seek  amusement  in  society — their  dependance  upon  the 
esteem  of  their  associates  for  all  that  is  left  them  to  desire — and 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining,  by  the  help  of  law  or  public  au- 
thority, those  objects  that  are  most  essential  to  their  happiness.—-: 
But  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  apply  all  this  to  the  character  of 
our  Highlanders. 

While  they  lived  under  the  pure  and  undecayed  influence  of 
their  clannisn  institutions,  they  not  only  enjoyed  all  those  ad-* 
vantages  which,  we  have  enumerated  as  common  to  tribes  in 
that  stage  of  civilization,  but  several  others  that  were  in  some 
degree  peculiar  to  themselves*  Mrs.  Grant  insists  a  great  deal 
upon  their  having  been,  from  the  first  of  time,  an  unconquered 
nation,  and  a  nation  that  had  made  great  but  effectual  sacrifices 
for  the  preservation  of  their  freedom*  We  are  not  disposed  to 
ascribe  a  great  deal  to  this.  The  Highlanders,  if  not  conquered, 
were  at  least  driven  from  the  field ;  nor  is  a  nation  apt  to  feel 
degraded,  because  its  ancestors  were  in  ancient  times  overcome 
by  superior  force.  The  descendants  of  Caractacus,  like  the  de- 
scendants of  Hector,  Cato,  or  Brutus,  have  at  least  as  much  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  their  lineage  as  the  issue  of  their  conquerors. 
It  is  however  of  far  greater  and  more  substantial  importance  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  Highlanders  have  preserved,  more  unbroken  and 
entire  than  any  subsisting  nation,  the  genealogies  of  their  clans, 
even  in  their  humblest  ramifications*  Having  been  fixed  for  innu- 
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merable  centuries  in  the  same  spots,  and  without  the  intermix* 
ture  of  colonists  or  conquerors,  their  family  histories  have  been 
preserved  for  a  period  which  would  appear  incredible  to  the 
mongrel  inhabitants  of  the  plains :  nor  is  it  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names  that  is  thus  repeated,  to  feed  the  pride  of  their  descen- 
dants* 

"In  their  conversations,"  says  Mrs.  Grant,  "  the  heroic  actions,  the 
irise  or  humorous  sayings,  the  enterprises,  the  labours,  the  talents,  or 
even  the  sufferings  of  their  ancestors,  are  perpetually  remembered. 
These  are  so  often,  and  so  fondly  descanted  on,  where  all  the  world 
abroad  is  shut  oi.t,  that  the  meanest  particulars  become  hallowed  by 
their  veneration  of  the  departed,  and  are  carried  on  from  father  to  son 
with  incredible  accuracy  and  fidelity.  I  must  be  supposed  to  mean 
such  anecdotes  as  did  honour  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors.  De- 
parted vice  and  folly  sleep  in  profound  oblivion.  No  one  talks  of  the 
faults  of  conduct,  or  defects  in  capacity  of  any  of  his  forefathers. 
They  may  be,  perhaps,  too  faithfully  recorded  by  some  rival  family ; 
hot,  among  a  man's  own  predecessors,  he  only  looks  back  upon  sages 
and  heroes. 

"  And  even  among  the  lowest  classes,  a  man  entertains  his  sons  and 
daughters  in  a  winter  night,  by  reciting  the  plaintive  melody,  or 
mournful  ditty,  which  his  great  grandmother  had  composed  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  who  had  lost  his  life  crossing  an  overs  welling 
stream,  to  carry,  in  time  of  war,  an  important  message  for  his  chief ; 
or  of  her  son,  who  perished  in  trying  to  bring  down  the  nest  of  an 
eagle,  which  preyed  on  the  lambs  of  the  little  community— -or  who* 
was  lost  in  the  drift,  while  humanely  searching  for  the  sheep  of  a  sick 
or  absent  neighbour. "   I.  20,  21. 

Now,  of  all  the  practices  that  could  be  devised  to  exalt  the 
characters,  and  expand  the  minds  of  an  illiterate  peasantry,  we 
cannot  form  a  conception  of  any  so  powerful  as  this  perpetual 
commemoration  of  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  their  ancestors-^— 
this  early  discipline  of  Jjride  and  ambition  engaging  them  to  look 
both  before  and  after,— connecting  them  at  once  in  an  honourable 
manner  with  the  past  and  the  future, — and  leading  them  to  value 
themselves  hoth  as  sustaining  the  reputation  of  men  distinguished 
in  their  generation,  and  destined  to  be  remembered  by  their  pos- 
terity either  with  triumph  or  with  shame  : — These  are  the  feel- 
ings which  the  pride  of  ancestry  is,  in  other  countries,  supposed 
to  raise  in  the  breasts  of  the  noble  and  exalted ;  but  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  the)'  seem  to  have  possessed  diat  of  the  most 
obscure  individual, — and  probably  produced  the  most  powerful 
effects  upon  those  who  were  reduced,  by  the  homeliness  of  their 
external  circumstances,  to  look  oftenest  back  upon  this  soothing 
reroetn bran cerof  their  individual  importance.  In  other  countries, 
a  man  of  the  lower  orders  can  seldom  look  back  beyond  his 
grandfather,— and  never  looks  forward  beyond  his  son.  He 
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has  no  conception  of  acting  up  to  the  character  of  hit  ancestors* 
and  no  anxiety  for  the  name  he  may  transmit  to  his  posterity* 
He  feels  nothing  strongly  but  his  own  insignificance,  and  the 
selfish  and  debasing  propensity  to  seek  only  the  present  gratifica- 
tion of  a  being  that  seems  born  to  be  forgotten. 

This  self-estimation  of  the  Highlanders,  however,  is  farther 
stimulated  and  fostered,  as  it  appears  to  us,  by  his  rivalry,  or 
rather  by  his  jealousy  and  scorn  of  his  neighbours  in  the  harm 
country*  When  men  know  no  other  manners  than  those  that 
belong  to  their  own  society,  they  look  upon  them  merely  as  na-» 
tural,  and  never  think  of  referring  to  them  as  subjects  either 
of  shame  or  exultation.  If  their  habits  lead  them  to  be  brave* 
and  active,  and  ingenious,  they  do  not  imagine  that  there  is  any 
greater  merit  in  their  possessing  these  qualities,  than  in  their 
possessing  each  two  eyes  and  two  hands  But  if  they  have  in 
their  vicinity  a  race  who  are  deficient  in  the  accomplishments 
they  value  most  highly,  and  who  pretend  to  undervalue  them 
for  defects  which  produce  no  inconvenience,  they  immediately 
begin  to  rate  themselves  considerably  higher,— and  to  cultivate, 
with  double  assiduity,  the  qualifications  which  minister  most  to 
their  pride ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  insensibly  borrow  a  lit- 
tle from  their  despised  neighbours,— -and  correct,  by  their  ex-* 
ample,  some  of  the  most  obvious  defects  in  their  own  institutions* 
Mrs*  Grant  has  represented  in  strong,  and,  we  believe,  in  just 
colours,  die  mutual  antipathy  of  these  contiguous  races. 

u  Nd  two  nations  ever  were  more  distinct,  or  differed  more  com? 
pletely  from  each  other,  than  the  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders  ;  and 
the  sentiments  With  which  they  regarded  each  other,  Was  at  best  a 
kind  of  smothered  animosity. 

u  The  Lowlander  considered  the  Highlander  as  a  fierce  and  savage 
depredator,  speaking  a  barbarous  language,  and  inhabiting  a  &toomy 
and  barren  region,  which  fear  and  prudence  forbid  all  strangers  t* 
explore.  The  attractions  of  his  social  habits,  strong  attachments, 
and  courteous  manners,  were  confined  to  his  glens  and  to  his  kindred. 
All  the  pathetic  and  sublime  charms  of  his  poetry,  and  all  the  wild 
wonders  of  his  records,  were  concealed  in  a  language  difficult  to  ac- 
quire, and  utterly  despised  as  the  jargon  of  barbarians  by  their 
southern  neighbours. 

"  If  such  were  the  light  in  which  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  regarded 
the  hunters)  graziers,  and  warrior.^  of  the  mountains,  their  contempt 
Was  amply  repaid  by  their  high  spirited  neighbours.  They  again  re- 
garded the  lowlanders,  as  a  veiy  inferior  mongrel  race  of  intruders  $ 
Sons  of  little  men,  without  heroism,  ancestry,  or  genius ;  mechanical 
drudges,  who  could  neither  sleep  ont  on  the  snow,  comjwse  extem- 
pore songs,  recite  long  tales  of  wonder  or  of  wo,  or  live  without  bread 
and  without  shelter}  for  weeks  together)  following  the  chase.  What- 
ever was  mean  or  effeminate,  whatever  was  dull,  tkw,  mechanical ,  or 
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m\mij  mkn  in  the  highlands  imputed  to  the  LowUndert,  and  exempli* 
fad  by  some  allusion  to  them  ;  while,  in  the  low  country,  every  thing 
ferocious  or  unprincipled— every  species  of  awkwardness  or  igno* 
ranee— of  pride  or  of  insolence,  was  imputed  to  the  Highlanders" 
Lp.  27 — 29. 

The  most  powerful,  however,  of  all  the  causes  that  contributed 
to  give  an  air  of  dignity  and  refinement  to  the  whole  Highland 
population,  is  no  doubt  the  great  abundance  and  the  lofty  charac- 
ter of  their  popular  poetry.  We  would  not,  upon  any  account, 
tike  such  an  occasion  as  the  present  to  enter  into  the  controversy 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  some  celebrated  works,  purporting  to  be 
translations  from  their  poetry ; — but,  that  poetry  has  existed  in 
great  quantities)  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  in  those  regions, 
and  possessing  the  same  general  tone  that  characterizes  these 
translations,  is  a  fact  perfectly  notorious  to  all  who  have  con- 
versed with  the  natives,  and  which  might  indeed  have  been  antw 
opafced  from  a  weti  known  part  of  their  institution.  We  allude 
now  to  the  regular  establishment,  not  only  of  Senachies  or  gene- 
alogists, but  of  Bards  or  poets,  in  all  considerable  families,— an 
establishment  suggested  naturally  by  their  pride  of  ancestry,  and 
their  delight  in  the  praises  of  their  illustrious  progenitors.  These 
circumstances,  too,  would  naturally  determine  the  character  of 
die  poetry  that  was  produced.  Being  intended  primarily  to  ce» 
lebrate  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  departed  chiefs  and  warriors, 
it  would  treat  principally,  and  with  the  customary  exaggerations, 
of  feats  of  arms  and  generosity ;  and  be  prolonged  into  eloquent 
^mentations  for  departed  heroes,  invocations  to  their  ghosts,  and 
exhortations  to  their  descendants.  It  would  assume,  therefore, 
an  heroic,  and  enthusiastic,  and  melancholly  tone  :  and,  without 
allowing  any  thing  for  die  ardent  temperament  of  the  people,  or 
the  inspiration  of  their  adventurous  way  of  life,  and  the  sublime 
aspects  of  the  regions  they  inhabited,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that,  m  the  course  of  ages,  these  national  epics  must  have  accu- 
mulated and  been  diffused  in  very  extraordinary  abundance. 

Consider  now  the  prodigious  effects  that  must  have  been  pro- 
duced on  die  character  of  a  people  so  circumstanced,  by  the  pre- 
valence of  such  a  body  of  poetry.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  it  was  almost  all  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and 
published  and  diffused  among  the  descendants  of  those  whom  it 
celebrated,  by  those  extraordinary  recitations  which  are  still  known 
to  form  the  favourite  entertainment  of  a  Highland  winter  evening 
Among  a  people  fond  of  society,  and  abounding  in  leisure,  it  was 
diffused,  therefore,  much  more  universally  than  any  written  poe- 
try can  ever  be,  even  in  the  most  improved  and  cultivated  socie> 
ties.  In  these,  there  must  always  be  many  who  cannot  read,  and 
mmy  who  will  not;  and  of  those  who  both  can  and  will,  a  great 
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proportion  will  be  found  to  dedicate  themselves  to  other  branches 
of  study,  and  to  have  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  the  perusal  of 
•  poetry.  Every  man,  however,  can  listen ;  and  where  the  whole 
stock  of  literature  consists  in  poetry,  the  chance  is,  that  every  man 
has  listened  to  a  great  deal  of  it* 

But,  in  the  second  place,  and  this  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  their  poetry  was  accommodated; 
in  a  most  singular  degree,  to  the  character  and  capacity,  to  the 
prejudices  and  affections,  of  those  for  whose  use  it  was  produced. 
It  did  not  treat,  like  most  of  the  written  poetry  of  Europe,  of  re- 
mote regions  and  nations  long  ago  extinguished ;  of  gods  that  are 
known  to  have  had  no  existence,  or  men  whose  existence  is  known 
only  to  the  learned  and  studious :  It  spoke  of  the  exploits  of  their 
own  progenitors  ;-^-of  the  very  mountains  and  the  valleys,  to  the 
echoes  of  which  it  was  recited ;  of  the  fields  of  battle,  where  they 
still  saw  the  mouldering  bones  and  the  rusted  arms  of  their  kin- 
dred j— of  the  feats  and  the  fall  of  chiefs,  whose  gathered  heaps 
still  met  their  eyes  in  the  desert.  It  painted  no  manners,  but 
those  with  which  their  own  experience  was  familiar ;— it  recount- 
ed no  prodigies  that  were  not  still  current  in  their  belief,  and  re- 
ported no  language  but  that  which  was  ever  resounding  in  their 
ears.  It  is  impossible  that  such  poetry  as  this  should  not  be  lis- 
tened to  with  eagerness,  and  treasured  up  in  the  memory  with 
avidity:  And  it  is  equally  impossible  that  it  should  not  produce  a 
great  and  conspicuous  effect  upon  the  character  and  manners  of 
those  to  whom  its  study  not  only  stood  in  the  place  of  all  litera- 
ture, but  constituted  an  occupation  and  a  duty  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. Every  step  they  took  after  their  enemies,  their  game,  or 
their  cattle,  presented  to  their  eyes  the  scene  of  some  lofty  descrip- 
tion, or  some  daring  exploit.  Every  valley  and  every  cliff,— eve- 
ry river,  and  cavern,  and  defile,  reminded  them  of  some  feat  of 
their  ancestors ;  and  every  such  feat  was  clothed,  in  their  concep- 
tion of  it,  in  the  brightness  of  poetical  description,  and  rose  to 
their  recollection  with  all  the  splendid  accompaniments  of  sub- 
lime imagery  or  passionate  expression,  with  which  the  genius  of 
the  poet  had  invested  it.  Their  poetry  was  not  written,  indeed, 
in  books,  which  might  be  illegible  or  neglected  5  but  it  was  writ- 
ten on  the  rocks  and  the  mountains,  the  cairns,  and  the  caverns 
of  their  country,  and  in  the  hearts,  and  lives,  and  daily  occupa- 
tions of  its  inhabitants.  Even  if  such  poetry  had  existed  in  the 
low  country,  it  would  not  have  produced  the  same  effects,— for 
it  would  not  have  existed  alone ;  and  there  would  have  been  nei- 
ther leisure  nor  disposition  in  the  body  of  the  people  to  attend  to 
it.  But,  in  reality,  it  never  did  exits  in  the  low  country*  The 
gods  and  heroes  of  our  dignified  poetry,  are  beings  quite  incom- 
prehensible, and  uninteresting  to  the  uninstructed ;  and  the  few 
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bumble  ballads  that  have  been  indited  upon  subjects  accommo- 
dated to  their  condition,  are  calculated  to  do  any  thing  but  to 
expand  the  heart,  or  elevate  the  imagination.  In  the  Highlands, 
however,  there  is  no  one  so  poor  as  not  to  reckon  chieftains  and 
celebrated  warriors  in  his  genealogy  ;  and,  the  humblest  peasant 
being  early  fed  with  legends  of  his  ancestors7  glory,  finds  no  poe- 
try so  congenial  to  his  taste,  as  that  which  is  devoted  to  their 
praise. 

Without  going  further,  then,  into  this  curious  subject,  we  think 
it  may  be  asserted,  without  any  great  extravagance,  that  this  uni- 
versal pride  of  family,  with  its  cherished  domestic  chronicles, 
added  to  their  early  and  continual  familiarity  with  such  a  species 
of  poetry  as  has  been  described,  must  have  communicated  to  the 
Highland  tribes  a  degree  both  of  polish  and  of  elevation,  which 
we  would  look  for  in  vain  among  the  more  luxurious  common- 
alty of  the  South ;  and  that  this  4  traditionary  and  poetical  edu- 
cation,' as  Mrs.  Grant  has  happily  termed  it,  in  which  every  one 
is  unintentionally  trained,  may  have  done  as  much  for  the  illite- 
rate natives  of  the  Grampians,  as  could  have  been  accomplished 
by  a  more  systematic  course  of  instruction. 

These,  accordingly,  are  the  elements  to  which  Mrs.  Grant  as- 
cribes the  extraordinary  polish  and  gendeness  of  deportment,  for 
which  she  contends  so  fondly  in  her  mountaineers ;  but  she  adds, 
that  they  were  harmonized  and  reduced  to  form, — moulded  and 
fitted  for  society,  by  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  castles,  and  the 
company  of  their  chieftains.  After  enlarging,  with  greiit  zeal, 
upon  the  deeper  and  more  fundamental  sources  of  their  ease  and 
politeness,  and  expressing  a  sufficient  degree  of  contempt  for 
those  who  think  that  such  qualities  are  exclusively  the  growth  of 
courts,  she  proceeds— 

w  However,  to  conciliate  those  very  refined  persons,  it  may  be  a» 
veil  to  own,  what  is  in  fact  literally  true,  that  much  of  the  polish,  su- 
peradded to  the  courtesy  of  the  mountains,  uk.-s  owing  to  the  frequen- 
cy of  courts  among  them.  In  the  superior  culture  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  imagination,  no  doubt,  they  had  their  origin.  But,  in  the  halls  of 
the  chieftains,  they  '  received  the  form  and  pressure '  which  so  much 
distinguished  them.  This,  too,  is  obvious  from  the  symptoms  of  decay 
that  begin  to  appear  since  the  diminution  of  feudal  influence. 
*  u  To  keep  awake  the  unseen  vigilance  which  guards  the  barriers  of 
good  breeding,  there  must  be  something  to  excite  both  awe  and  admi- 
fition.  The  petty  pomp  of  a  Chieftain's  castle  was  quite  enough  to 
produce  this  effect  on  him  who  had  never  seen  any  thing  finer,  and 
who  supposed  his  own  chief  to  be  the  first  of  human  beings ;  and  this 
chie£  though  possessed  of  little  more  knowledge  than  the  meanest  of 
km  vassals,  might,  nevertheless,  be  a  very  tolerable  model  for  the  man- 
Bcrs  of  his  clan.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  prevalent 
idea,  that  a  Highland.  Chief  was  an  ignorant  and  unprincipled  tyrant. 
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Who  rewarded  the  abject  Submission  of  his  followers  with  relentless 
cruelty  and  rigorous  oppression*  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  father 
of  his  people:  gracious,  condescending,  and  beloved.  Far  from  being 
ruled  by  arbitrary  caprice,  he  was  taught  from  the  cradle  to  consider 
the  meanest  individual  of  his  clan,  as  his  kinsman  and  his  friend,  whon* 
he  was  born  to  protect,  and  bound  to  regard,  lie  was  taught,  too,  to 
venerate  old  age,  to  respect  genius,  and  to  place  an  almost  implicit  de- 
pendance  on  the  counsels  of  the  elders  of  his  clan.  Nay,  so  great  waa 
the  prevalence  of  public  spirit  over  private  inclination,  among  those 
habituated  to  consider  themselves  as  born  for  the  good  of  others,  that 
a  chieftain  seldom  contradicted  the  opinion  of  his  counsellors,  in  the 
most  personal  of  all  concerns,  his  choice  of  a  companion  for  life. 

"  Conscious  power,  and  the  habit  of  receiving  universal  respect, 
gave  dignity  to  his  manners — still  more  elevated  by  that  loftiness  of 
conception,  incident  to  him,  who  thinks  not  of  himself,  but  enlarges  his 
comprehension  by  balancing  continually  in  his  mind  the  concerns  of 
many.   Beloved  as  he  knew  himself  to  be,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 

should  want   w  the  ease 

"  Which  marks  security  to  please."   I.  p.  206—208. 

The  slight  sketch  which  we  have  now  given  of  the  Highland 
character,  imperfect  as  it  necessarily  is,  would,  however,  be  still 
more  incomplete,  if  we  were  not  to  take  some  notice  of  that  sin- 
gular trait,  which  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  say  so  much  in  its* 
explanation ;  we  mean,  the  habitual  reserve*— halt  proud  and  half 
timid— with  which  they  endeavour  to  conceal,  among  strangers, 
the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  and  do  honour  to  their  race. 

"  Nothing,"  says  Mrs.  Grant,  "  was  so  terrible  to  the  punctilious 
pride  of  a  Highlander  as  ridicule.  To  any  but  his  countrymen  he 
carefully  avoided  mentioning  his  customs,  his  genealogies,  and  above 
all,  his  superstitions.  Nay,  in  some  instances,  he  affected  to  speak  of 
them  with  contempt,  to  enforce  his  pretensions  to  literature  or  philo- 
sophy. These  early  impressions  however,  and  all  the  darling  absur- 
dities and  fictions  connected  with  them,  only  lay  dormant  in  his  mind, 
to  be  awakened  by  the  first  inspiring  strain  of  his  native  poetry,  the 
blast  from  the  mountain  he  had  first  ascended,  or  the  roar  of  the  tor- 
rent that  was  wont  to  resound  by  the  halls  of  his  fathers.  The  m*» 
ment  that  he  felt  himself  within  the  stony  girdle  of  the  Grampians, 
though  he  did  not  yield  himself  a  prey  to  implicit  belief,  and  its  be- 
wildering terrors  and  fantastic  inspirations,  still  he  resigned  himself 
willingly  to  the  sway  of  that  potent  charm-— that  mournful,  yet  pleas- 
ing illusion,  which  the  combined  influence  of  a  powerful  imagination 
and  singularly  warm  affections  have  created  and  preserved  in  those 
romantic  regions.  That  fourfold  hand,  wrought  by  music,  poetry,  ten- 
derness, and  melancholy,  which  connects  the  past  with  the  present, 
and  the  material  wkh  the  immaterial  world,  by  a  mystic  and  invisible 
tie ;  which  all  bom  within  its  influence  feel,  yet  none,  free  from  sub- 
jection to  the  potent  spell  can  comprehend.  This  partial  subjection 
to  the  early  habits  of  rcsigaatwn  to  the  wittering  powers  of  song  and 
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superstition,  is  a  weakness  to  which  no  educated  and  polished  High- 
lander will  ever  plead  guilty :  It  is  a  secret  sin,  and,  in  general,  he 
dies  without  confession.  I.  35—37. 

The  only  important  trait  that  remains,  is  that  of  their  Super- 
stitions 7  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  find  these  either  very  inter- 
esting or  very  remarkable.  Many  of  the  stories,  however,  in 
which  they  are  embodied,  contain  curious  and  incidental  views 
of  their  character  and  state  of  manners ;  and  furnish  Mrs.  Grant 
with  abundant  opportunities  for  the  display  of  her  powers  of 
description.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  following,  which 
was  told,  it  is  said,  by  a  very  poor  and  illiterate  woman,  in  the 
course  of  an  exhortation  which  she  addressed  to  a  lady  in  her 
neighbourhood,  who  had  abandoned  herself  to  excessive  sorrow 
on  the  loss  of  a  favourite  child.  It  related  to  an  adventure  which 
happened  in  Glen  Blanchar,  a  recess  in  the  central  Highlands, 
which  Mrs*  Grant  describes  as  being— 

— u  the  most  dreary  and  detached  of  all  places  of  human  habitation, 
and  in  winter  the  most  stormy  and  inaccessible.  There  was  however,9 
she  adds, '  much  summer  grazing  about  it ;  and  its  remoteness,  and  the 
focky  barriers  with  which  nature  had  surrounded  it,  saved  from  all  en- 
croachment the  few  daring  tenants  who  risked  their  lives  by  wintering 
there.  They  grew  wealthy  in  cattle ;  and  as  none  but  themselves 
understood  the  art  of  managing  them  during  the  stormy  season  in 
that  recess,  their  rent  was  never  heightened ;  and  they  lived  in  their 
own  way  in  great  plenty  and  comfort. 

"  One  peasant,  in  particular,  whose  wealth,  wisdom  and  beneficence, 
gave  him  great  sway  in  this  elevated  hamlet,  was  fortunate  in  all  re* 
spects  but  one.  He  had  three  very  fine  children,  who  all,  in  succes- 
sion, died  after  having  been  weaned,  though,  before,  they  gave  every 
promise  of  health  and  firmness.  Both  parents  were  much  afflicted  ; 
but  the  father's  grief  was  clamorous  and  unmanly.  They  resolved 
that  the  next  should  be  suckled  for  two  years,  hoping,  by  this,  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  such  a  misfortune.  They  did  so ;  and  the  child, 
by  living  longer,  only  took  a  firmer  hold  of  their  affections,  and  fur- 
nished more  materials  for  sorrowful  recollection.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  year,  he  followed  his  brothers  ;  and  there  were  no  bounds  to 
the  affliction  of  the  parents. 

u  There  are,  however,  in  the  economy  of  Highland  life,  certain 
dimes  and  courtesies  which  are  indispensable;  and  for  the  omission  of 
which  nothing  can  apologize.  One  of  those  is,  to  call  in  all  their 
friends,  and  feast  them  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  family  distress.  The 
death  of  the  child  happened  late  in  the  spring,  when  sheep  were 
abroad  in  the  more  inhabited  ttraths;  but,  from  the  blasts  in  that  high 
and  stormy  region*  were  still  confined  to  the  cot  In  a  dismal  snowy 
evening,  the  man,  unable  to  stifle  his  anguish,  went  out,  lamenting 
•loud  for  a  iamb  to  treat  his  friends  with  at  the  late-wake.  At  the  door 
of  the  cot,  however)  he  found  a  stranger  standing  before  the  entrance. 
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He  was  astonished*  in  such  a  night,  to  meet  a  person  so  far  from  any 
frequented  place.  The  stranger  was  plainly  attired ;  but  had  a  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  singular  mildness  and  benevolence,  and,  address* 
ing  him  in  a  sweet,  impressive  voice,  asked  him  what  he  did  there 
amidst  the  tempest.  He  was  filled  with  awe,  which  he  could  not  account 
for,  and  said,  that  he  came  for  a  Iamb.  *  What  kind  of  lamb  do  you 
mean  to  take?'  said  the  stranger.  '  The  very  best  I  cm  find,'  he  re- 
plied, <  as  it  is  to  entertain  my  friends;  and  I  hope  you  will  share  of  it/ 
**  Do  your  sheep  make  any  resistance  when  you  take  away  the  lamb, 
or  any  disturbance  afterwards?'  i  Never,'  was  the  answer.  '  How- dif- 
ferently am  I  treated  I'  said  the  traveller.  «  When  I  come  to  visit  my 
sheepfold,  I  take,  as  I  am  well  entitled  to  do,  the  best  lamb  to  myself ; 
and  my  ears  are  filled  with  the  clamour  of  discontent  by  these  ungrate- 
ful sheep,  whom  I  have  fed,  watched,  and  protected.' 

w  He  looked  up  in  a  maze ;  but  the  vision  was  fled.  He  went  however 
for  the  lamb,  and  brought  it  home  with  alacrity.  He  did  more :  It 
was  the  custom  of  these  time — a  custom,  indeed,  which  was  not  ex- 
tinct till  after  1 745,  for  people  to  dance  at  late  wakes.  It  was  a  mourn* 
ful  kind  of  movement,  but  still  it  was  dancing.  The  nearest  relation  of 
the  deceased  often  began  the  ceremony  weeping;  but  did  however,  be- 
gin it,  to  give  the  example  of  fortitude  and  resignation.  This  man,  on 
other  occasions,  had  been  quite  unequal  to  the  performance  of  this 
duty ;  but  at  this  time,  he  immediately,  on  coming  in,  ordered  music 
to  begin,  and  danced  the  solitary  measure  appropriate  to  such  occa- 
sions. The  reader  must  have  very  little  sagacity  or  knowledge  of  the 
purport  and  consequences  of  visions,  who  requires  to  be  told,  that 
many  sons  were  born,  lived,  and  prospered  afterwards,  in  this  reform- 
ed family."    I.  p.  184—88. 

The  following  has  leas  local  peculiarity  in  its  circumstances  ; 
but  is  rather  a  good  specimen  of  the  dreary  apparition, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  advantage  of  havkig  been  told  to  Mrs.  Grant,  by 
the  very  lady  who  witnessed  it.  -She,  and  an  only  brother  were 
left  orphans  in  early  youth;  and  loved  each  other  the  better  for 
having  no  one  else  to  love.  The  youth  died  at  college  at  Aber* 
deea— and  his  sister  was  inconsolable. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  told  how  much  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object  was  ag- 
gravated by  his  thus  dying,  where  he  could  not  be  buried  with  his  fa- 
thers ;  and  where  the  mourner  could  not  visit  his  grave,  and  bedew  it 
with  the  offerings  of  affection.  Night  after  night  she  sat  up,  weeping 
incessantly,  and  calling  in  frantic  agony  on  the  beloved  name,  which 
was  all  she  had  left  of  what  was  once  so  dear  to  her. 

"  At  length,  in  a  waking  dream,  or  very  distinct  vision,  her  brother 
appeared  to  her  in  his  shroud,  and  seemed  wet  and  shivering.  1  Why, 
selfish  creature,  said  he,  why  am  I  disturbed  with  the  impious  extra- 
vagance of  thy  sorrow  ?  1  have  a  long  journey  to  make  through  daijr 
and  dreary  ways,  before  I  arrive  at  the  peaceful  abode,  where  souls  at- 
tain their  rest.— TBI  thou  aft  humble  and  penitent  for  this  rebellion 
against  the  decrees  of  Provide***,  evory  tear  the*  shedett  &Bs  on  this 
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dtfk  shroud  without  drying;  and  every  night  thy  tears  Hill  more  chBl 
and  encumber  me.  Repent  and  give  thanks  for  my  deliverance  from 
many  sorrows."   I.  p.  180 — 182. 

The  whole  population,  indeed,  believe  firmly  in  ghosts,— and 
most  of  them  upon  their  own  experience.  Mrs*  Grant,  we  sus- 
pect, has  not  had  this  advantage, — but  she  assures  us  that  the 
belief  is  universal ;  and  upon  this  ground  triumphantly  refutes 
the  scepticism  of  a  Saxon  critic,  who  has  founded  some  doubts 
of  die  authenticity  of  certain  Celtic  poems,  on  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  apparitions  which  they  contained.  It  would  have  been 
just  as  reasonable,  she  observed,  to  have  questioned  the  accuracy 
of  a  map  of  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  incredible  number  of  hilfs 
which  it  represented !  Most  of  these  aerial  visitants  appear,  like 
their  brethren  in  other  countries,  in  the  gloom  and  solitude  of 
die  night;  but  some,  which  seem  peculiar  to  the  Highlands,  make 
their  approach  in  broad  day.  These  are  all  blessed  spirits ;  and 
appear  with  an  air  of  divine  beauty  and  benignity,  to  sooth,  with 
a  silest  and  momentary  smile,  the  desolated  objects  of  their  affec- 
tion. 

The  following  story  might  easily  be  matched  m  die  Lowland* ; 
but  we  insert  it  out  of  respect  to  the  pious  and  intelligent  clergy- 
man upon  whose  authority  it  is  given  by  our  author.  This  wor- 
thy person  was  accustomed,  Mrs.  Grant  informs  us, 

«  — to  go  forth  and  meditate  at  even;  and  this  solitary  Walk  he  al- 
ways directed  to  his  churchyard,  which  was  situated  in  a  shaded  spot, 
en  the  banks  of  a  river.  There,  in  a  dusky  October  evening,  he  took 
his  wonted  path,  and  lingered,  leaning  on  the  churchyard  wall,  till  it 
became  twilight,  when  he  saw  two  small  lights  rise  from  a  spot  within, 
where  there  was  no  stone,  nor  memorial  of  any  kind.  He  observed 
the  course  these  lights  took,  and  saw  them  cross  the  river,  and  stop  at 
an  opposite  hamlet.  Presently  they  returned,  accompanied  by  a  larger 
tight,  which  moved  on  between  them,  till  they  arrived  at  the  place  from 
which  the  first  two  set  out,  when  all  the  three  seemed  to  sink  into  the 
earth  together. 

"  The  good  man  went  into  the  churchyard,  and  threw  a  few  stone's 
on  the  spot  where  the  light  disappeared.  Next  morning  he  walked 
out  early,  called  for  the  sexton,  and  showed  him  the  place,  asking,  if 
he  remembered  who  was  buried  there.  The  man  said,  that  many 
years  ago,  he  remembered  burying  in  that  spot,  two  young  children, 
belonging  to  a  blacksmith  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  who  wtft 
now  a  very  old  man.  The  pastor  returned)  and  was  scarce  sat  down 
to  breakfast,  when  a  message  came  to  hurry  him  to  come  over  to  pray 
with  the  smith,  who  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  who  died  next 
day.**   I.  p.  259—261. 

We  add  one  other  legend,  whkh  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
peculiarities  of  highland  manners.  When  a  chief  goes  from 
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home,  his  castle,  is  watched  every  night  by  his  adherents*  This*, 
which  was  probably  a  very  necessary  precaution  in  ancient  times, 
has  now  degenerated  into  a  mere  form  or  compliment ;  and  is  dis- 
charged by  some  gentleman  of  the  clan  sitting  up  in  the  great 
room  of  the  castle,  with  his  servant,  till  daybreak.  One  of  these 
watchmen  came  to  perform  this  duty  not  very  long  ago,  and 
brought  with  him  a  young  lad,  who  had  never  seen  a  large  room 
or  a  large  picture  in  his  life,  and  seemed  very  much  struck,  from 
his  first  entrance,  with  the  silent  array  of  family  portraits  which 
gazed  upon  him  from  the  walls*  His  master  sat  down  quietly 
by  the  fire ;  and  the  youth  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  at  a  respect- 
ful distance* 

"  The  master,  after  watching  till  near  morning,  was  overpowered 
with  sleep.  The  servant,  full  of  wonder  and  speculation,  was  kept 
awake  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene  around  him.  He  perceived,  how- 
ever, that  his  master  slumbered,  and,  feeling  a  sudden  chill,  attempt- 
ed to  rise  and  awaken  him.  He  was  suddenly  arrested  by  astonish- 
ment, when  the  great  folding  doors  were  silently  thrown  open,  and 
two  footmen  in  the  family  livery  came  in  bearing  lights.  They  were 
followed  by  some  of  the  family  who  had  been  dead  for  years,  and 
whose  wan  and  ghastly  visages  "  looked  not  like  inhabitants  of  the 
earth — "  Their  dress  and  behaviour,  however,  exactly  resembled 
that  of  their  fellow-mortals  in  the  same  condition  of  life.  Pope  tells 
ns  of  female  Sylphs  or  Gnomes,  who,  "  though  they  play  no  more, 
o'erlook  the  cards  \"  but  these  phantoms  went  further ; — the  card 
tables  were  placed,  and  they  actually  sat  down  to  play.  They  con- 
versed, too,  a  great  deal ;  but  though  this  intruder  on  their  amuse- 
ments saw  their  lips  moving,  and  their  gestures  varying,  he  never 
heard  the  sound  of  their  voices. 

"  His  terror  was  much  augmented  by  recognizing  in  one  of  the 
footmen  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  who  in  his  lifetime  had  served  in  the 
castle  in  that  capacity  ;  the  dusky  gray  of  the  dawn  now  began  to  ap- 
pear ;  the  shadowy  troop  rather  hastily  returned  the  way  they  came* 
In  passing*  however,  one  of  them  turned  towards  the  watcher,  and 
breathed  upon  him — It  was  a  cold  breath,  that  seemed  to  freeze  the 
blood  in  his  veins.  The  cock  crew,  and  his  master  wakened.  The 
poor  visionary  begged  to  be  carried  home,  being  unable  to  move.  His 
request  was  immediately  complied  with  ;  he  called  his  friends  about 
him,  and  narrated  all  that  had  happened  to  him,  adding,  that  the  hand 
of  death  was  upon  him,  and  nothing  could  save  him.  He  died  in  three 
days  after,  of  a  fever  and  delirium.     I.  p.  228 — 230. 

Fairies  abound  greatly  in  the  Highlands ;  and  bear  the  same 
character  for  courtesy,  nimbleness,  and  occasional  attachment  to 
mortals,  which  endear  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  They 
are  far  better  accommodated,  however,  with  suitable  scenery,  if 
Mrs.  Grant  has  not  exaggerated  in  the  following  and  several 
Other  descriptions* 
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u  In  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley  through  which  the  Spey  makes 
its  way  from  the  parish  of  Laggan  downwards  to  that  of  Kingussie, 
there  is  some  scenery  of  a  very  singular  character.  To  the  south,  the 
Spey  is  seen  making  some  fine  bends  round  the  foot  of  wooded  hills. 
It  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  stripe  of  meadow,  of  the  richest  verdure, 
and  fringed  with  an  edging  of  beautiful  shrubbery.  On  the  north  side 
rises,  with  precipitous  boldness,  Craigow,  or  the  Black  Rock,  the  sym- 
bol and  boundary  of  the  clan  who  inhabit  the  valley.  It  is  very  black, 
indeed;  yet  glitters  in  the  sun,  from  the  many  little  streams  which  de- 
scend from  its  steep,  indeed  perpendicular,  surface.  In  the  face  of  this 
lofty  rock  are  many  apertures,  occasioned  by  the  rolling  down  of  por- 
tions of  the  stone,  from  which  echoing  noises  are  often  heard.  This 
scene  of  terror  overlooks  the  soft  features  of  a  landscape  below,  that  is 
sufficient,  with  this  association,  to  remind  us  of  what  has  been  said  of 
*  Beauty  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  horror."  An  eminence,  as  you  ap- 
proach towards  the  entrance  to  the  strait,  appears  covered  with  regu- 
larly formed  hillocks,  of  a  conical  form,  and  of  different  sizes,  clothed 
with  a  kind  of  dwarf  birch,  extremely  light-looking  and  fanciful,  sigh- 
ing and  trembling  to  every  gale,  and  breathing  odours  after  a  calm 
evening  shower,  or  rich  dewy  morning.  In  the  depth  of  the  vallejr, 
there  is  a  lochan  (the  diminutive  of  loch)  ef  superlative  beauty.  It  is 
a  round,  clear,  and  shallow  bason,  richly  fringed  with  water  lilies,  and 
presenting  the  clearest  mirror  to  the  steep  wooded  banks  on  the  south, 
and  the  rugged  face  of  the  lofty  and  solemn  rock  which  frowns  darkly 
to  the  north.  On  the  summits,  scarce  approachable  by  human  foot, 
is  the  only  nest  of  the  gosshawk,  now  known  to  remain  in  Scotland  : 
and,  in  the  memory  of  the  author,  the  nearest  farm  to  this  awful  pre- 
cipice was  held  by  the  tenure  of  taking  down,  every  year,  one  of  the 
young  of  this  rare  bird  for  the  lord  of  the  soil. 

"The  screaming  of  the  birds  of  prey  on  the  summit,  the  roaring  of 
petty  waterfalls  down  its  sides,  and  the  frequent  falls  of  shivered  stone 
from  the  surface,  made  a  melancholy  confusion  of  sounds,  very  awful 
and  incomprehensible  to  the  travellers  below,  who  could  only  proceed 
on  a  very  narrow  path  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  under  the  side  of 
this  gloomy  rock. — It  did  not  require  a  belief  in  fairies  to  look  round 
for  them  in  this  romantic  scene.  If  one  had  merely  heard  of  them,  an 
involuntary  operation  of  fancy  would  summon  them  to  a  place  so  suited 
for  their  habitation."   I.  p.  265 — 268. 

These  regular  little  eminences,  beset  with  bilberry  and  fox- 
glove, and  overgrown  with  the  light  foliage  of  the  birch  and 
mountain-ash  eternally  playing  round  them,  are  called  tomhans, 
and  universally  believed  to  be  the  habitation  of  this  innocent  and 
amiable  race*  The  youths  that  tend  their  catde  in  the  open  so- 
litudes around,  are  frequently  cheered  by  the  music  of  small 
sweet  pipes,  issuing  from  those  lovely  hillocks ;  and  some  daring 
mortals  have  lingered  among  them  long  enough,  to  hear  them 
turning  their  bread  on  their  tiny  platters  within,  and  to  smell  the 
«dour  of  the  oatcakes  which  they  were  baking  over  their  central 
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fires !  Their  poetry  abounds  ki  songs  and  little  wild  stories,  re- 
lating to  this  wonderful  population. 

u  One  of  these,,'*  says  Mrs.  Grant,  u  which  I  have  heard  sung  by 
children  at  a  very  early  age,  and  which  is  just  to  them  the  Babes  in 
the  Wood,  I  can  never  forget.  The  affecting  simplicity  of  the  tune* 
the  strange  wild  imagery,  and  the  marks  of  remote  antiquity  in  the 
little  narrative,  gave  it  the  greatest  interest  to  me,  who  delight  hi 
tracing  back  poetry  to  its  infancy. 

*  A  little  girl  had  been  innocently  beloved  by  a  (airy,  who  dwelt 
in  a  tomhan  near  her  mother's  habitation.  She  had  three  brothers, 
who  were  the  favourites  of  her  mother.  She  herself  was  treated 
harshly,  and  tasked  beyond  her  strength :  Her  employment  was  to  go 
.every  morning  and  cut  a  certain  quantity  of  turf  from  dry  heathy 
ground  for  immediate  fuel ;  and  this  with  stme  uncouth  and  primitive 
implement.  As  she  passed  the  hillock,  which  contained  her  lover,  he 
regularly  put  out  his  hand  with  a  very  sharp  knife*  of  such  power, 
that  it  quickly  and  readily  cut  through  all  impediments.  She  return- 
ed cheerfully  and  early  with  her  load  of  turf;  and,  as  she  passed  by 
the  hillock,  she  struck  on  it  twice ;  and  the  fairy  stretched  out  his 
hand  through  the  surface,  and  received  the  knife. 

"  The  mother,  however,  told  the  brothers  that  her  daughter  must 
certainly  have  had  some  aid  to  perform  the  allotted  task.  They  watch* 
ed  her,  saw  her  receive  the  enchanted  knife,  and  forced  it  from  her. 
They  returned ;  struck  the  hillock,  as  she  was  wont  to  do ;  and  when 
the  xairy  put  out  his  hand,  they  cut  it  off  with  his  own  knife.  He 
drew  in  the  bleeding  arm,  in  despair;  and  supposing  this  cruelty 
was  the  result  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  his  beloved,  never  saw  her 
more."    I.  p.  285,  286. 

Their  other  superstitions  are  not  very  remarkable.  They 
have  a  strong  impression  of  the  impiety  of  boasting,  or  making 
an  ostentatious  display  of  the  advantages  with  which  Providence 
may  have  blessed  #iem  ;  and  firmly  believe,  that  such  conduct 
is  sure  to  be  punished  by  a  speedy  privation  of  the  good  fortune 
thus  unsuitably  borne*  Mrs*  Grant  has  a  great  number  of  sto- 
ries in  proof  of  this  severe  retribution.  Upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, it  is  held  to  be  of  very  ill  omen  to  praise  a  young  child— or 
even  a  calf,  without  a  previous  invocation  of  the  Deity ;  and  i£ 
this  prelude  should  be  omitted  by  an  ignorant  or  irreverent  stran- 
ger, it  is  immediately  supplied,  in  a  tone  of  anger  and  alarm,  by 
the  orthodox  bystanders  ;  and  the  whole  family  are  uneasy  for  a 
week,  for  the  consequences  of  so  rash  an  action.  Besides  a 
whole  system  of  deep  learning  about  evil  eyes,  and-  social  spirits 
of  aH  complexions,  they  have  personified  a  variety  of  diseases 
and  sources  of  evil,  which  have  not  had  that  honour,  we  believe, 
in  any  other  country.  The  small-pox,  in  particular,  is  spoken 
of  with  great  respect  and  veneration,  under  the  form  of  a  beau* 
*iful  woman  clothed  in  green,  who  nay  be  frequently  seen  in 
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the  gray  dawn,  leaning  over  the  beds  of  dying  infants;  and 
whom  no  careful  mother  will  ever  mention  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  Boiadch,  or  u  the  Beauty.9'  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  they  use  no  such  ceremony  with  the  inoculated  small- 
pox, of  which  they  speak  boldly,  and  with  some  degree  of  con- 
tempt, under  the  name  of 44  the  Doctor's  small-pox. 

From  this  view  of  the  character  and  superstition  of  the  High- 
landers, as  they  existed  under  the  ancient  frame  of  their  society, 
Mrs.  Grant  is  naturally  led  to  consider  the  changes  which  have 
been  recently  produced  by  the  Southern  education  and  multiplied 
wants*  of  their  chieftains.  In  our  review  of  Lord  Selkirk's  work 
on  Emigration,  we  have  a  very  full  detail  of  die  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  this  partial  depopulation,  and  of  the  plans  that 
have  been  suggested  to  soften  the  necessary  sufferings  by  which 
k  is  attended.  Mrs.  Grant  speaks  very  feelingly,  and  very  sensi- 
bly, on  the  subject.  She  draws  a  striking  picture  of  the  wretched- 
ness and  degradation  which  the  Highlander  necessarily  experi- 
ences, when  he  is  driven  out  from  this  Eden  of  his  imagination, 
divorced  forever  from  the  dwellings  of  his  fore-fathers,  and  from 
all  the  objects,  occupations,  and  amusements,  to  which  his  habits 
and  affections  were  conformed.  Nature  never  meant  him,  she  says, 
for  a  manufacturer ; — fixing  him  to  a  loom  is  like  yoking  a  stag 
in  a  plough,— and  will  not,  in  the  end,  turn  out  a  more  profitable 
experiment.  Even  the  villages  which  have  been  established  on 
the  borders  of  his  own  country,  cannot  save  him,  or  intercept  his 
&1L  According  to  our  author,  there  is  but  one  effectual  resource* 

44  If  any  thing  recovers  him  from  his  hopeless  apathy,  it  must  be 
the  4  spirU-stirring  fife,'  or  the  martial  pipe  of  his  ancestors,  calling 
Urn  to  the  field  of  honourable  strife.  Here,  if  at  all;  the  Highlander 
resumes  the  energy  of  his  character,  and  finds  room  to  display  once 
mare  the  virtues  of  habit  and  of  sentiment ;  for  here  he  is  generally 
associated  with  beings  like  himself,  and  here  his  enthusiasm  finds  an 
object  His  honourable  feelings,  his  love  of  distinction,  his  contempt 
for  danger,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance  in  the  military  life,  his 
ealm  fortitude,  stern  hardihood,  and  patient  endurance,  all  find  scope 
for  exercise.  Here,  too,  mingled  with  his  countrymen,  he  tells  and 
hears  the  tales  of  other  times, — beguiles  the  weary  watch  of  night 
with  the  songs  that  echoed  through  the  halls  of  his  chief,— or  repeats, 
on  the  toilsome  march,  the  loveditty  inspired  by  the  maiden  that  first 
charmed  him  with  the  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  voice  of  melody,  in  his 
native  glen. 

44  These  recollections  and  associations  preserve,  in  pristine  vigour, 
the  fairest  trait  in  the  Highland  character.  Social  and  convivial  as 
DonakTs  inclinations  are,  when  others  join  the  mirthful  band,  and 
share  the  cup  of  festivity,  be  retires  to  his  barrack  or  his  tent,  and  adds 
tile  hard-saved  sixpence  to  the  litde  hoard,  which  the  paymaster  pro- 
mises to  remit  home,  to  pay  his  father's  arrear  of  rent,  or  purchase 
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a  cow  for  his  widowed  mother.— Poor  Donald  is  no  mechanic:  he  can- 
not, like  other  soldiers,  work  at  a  trade  when  in  quarters:  Yet,  day- 
after  day,  with  unwearied  perseverance,  he  mounts  guard  for  those 
who  have  this  resource,  to  add  a  little  to  this  fund,  sacred  to  the  dear- 
est chanties  of  life— the  best  feelings  of  humanity.  This  sobriety  pre- 
serves alive  the  first  impressions  of  principle, — the  rectitude,  the  hum- 
ble piety,  and  habitual  self-denial,  to  which  a  camp  life,  or  the  unset- 
tled wanderings  that  belong  to  it,  are  so  averse  "  II.  p.  135 — 137. 

From  the  touching  view  of  the  condition  of  the  exiled  retain- 
er, Mrs.  Grant  turns  to  contemplate  the  altered  character  and 
manners  of  the  chief,  by  which  this  ,exile  has  been  made  neces- 
sary ;  and  is  very  eloquent  in  contracting  the  substantial  power, 
dignity  and  enjoyment  of  their  forefathers,  with  the  paltry  con- 
veniences and  luxurious  accommodations  for  which  their  de- 
scendants have  sacrificed  all  this  happiness  and  glory. 

14  When  a  Highland  chief,"  says  she,  u  looked,  from  some  eminence, 
into  his  subject  Strath,  and  saw  the  blue  smoke  of  twenty  hamlets  rise 
through  the  calm  air  of  a  bright  summer  morning, —  when  he  viewed 
those  quiet  abodes  of  humble  content,  with  the  perfect  consciousness 
that  there  was  no  individual  contained  in  them,  but  what  regarded 
him,  with  fond  and  proud  attachment,  as  his  friend  and  protector,  to 
save  or  serve  whom  he  would  cheerfully  die, — what  monarch  would 
compare  with  him  in  genuine  power,  and  heartfelt  consciousness  of 
being  loved  and  honoured  beyond  all  other  earthly  beings  !  And  how 
perverted  is  the  taste  that  would  induce  a  man  to  deprive  himself  of 
such  faithful  adherents,  and  drive  them  out  to  miserable  exile,  for  all 
the  paltry  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  change  ! " — "  To  tear  them," 
she  adds, "  from  their  birthplace,  and  the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  is  to 
inflict  a  more  unhallowed  torture  than  .Eneas,  when  he  tore  up  the 
myrtle  plants  from  the  grave  of  Polydorus,  and  saw  the  roots  drop 
blood  at  parting  from  their  parent  earth  1  And,  would  that  the  lord  of 
his  native  home  would  but  regard  the  anguish  of  the  expatriated  High- 
lander with  half  the  compunction,  which  this  phenomenon  excited  in 
the  breast  of  the  pious  chief  V9 

She  then  proceeds  to  show,  and  we  think  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory and  convincing  manner,  that  though  the  chief  may  raise  his 
rents  by  the  expulsion  of  his  ancient  followers,  he  cannot  possibly 
succeed  in  making  the  Highlands  a  place  of  luxurious  abode,  and 
must  either  return,  in  some  degree,  to  the  ancient  system  of  man- 
ners, or  adopt  the  more  usual,  but  degrading,  alternative  of  an 
entire  town  life.  A  country  laid  out  into  one  vast  desert  of  sheep- 
walks,  she  observes,  can  supply  nothing  but  wool  and  mutton  to 
its  inhabitants ;  and  almost  every  article  that  is  wanted  for  the 
consumption  of  a  luxurious  family,  must  be  brought,  by  impas- 
sable roads,  from  a  vast  distance.  Even  if  the  proprietor  should 
endeavour  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  in  some  degree,  by 
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keeping  a  farm  in  his  own  hands,  sh«  shows  that,  without  the 
prompt  and  cordial  assistance  of  a  dependant  population,  the  nature 
of  the  climate  is  such,  that  he  could  neither  lay  in  his  fuel,  nor  sow 
nor  reap  his  crop,  without  maintaining  a  far  greater  number  of 
labourers  than  are  wanted  where  the  crops  are  far  more  valuable* 

"  The  laird's  kindly  tenants,"  she  adds, "  in  the  olden  time,  and  still 
in  many  places,  paid  a  part  of  their  rent  in  what  is  called  kain,  consist- 
ing of  a  stated  quantity  of  poultry  and  eggs,  and,  in  some  instances, 
lambs  and  wedders.  This  kept  always  a  fulness  in  the  house ;  and  pro- 
moted a  pleasing  and  popular  intercourse.  When  the  good  woman 
farought  her  kain,  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  not  only  ordered  her  to  eat 
in  her  presence,  but  graciously  inquired  for  her  family  and  welfare  ; 
and  found  no  mean  satisfaction  in  listening  to  language,  eloquent,  res- 
pectful, and  impressive.  The  kain  was  a  due ;  yet  received  as  a  gift ; 
and  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  of  kindness.  Powder,  shot,  snufif, 
and  simple  medicines,  were  bestowed  with  courteous  liberality ;  and 
fish,  game,  kids,  and  lambs,  in  their  season,  came  in  as  gifts  from  all 
quarters.  But  how  incomprehensible  is  this  strife  betwixt  gracious- 
nest  and  gratitude,  to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  manners  of 
past  times !  and  how  different  was  such  a  household,  from  the  cold  and 
hungry  state,  to  which  wealth  cannot  give  warmth  or  plenty !"  I.  p. 
166,  16*. 

We  should  now  be  preparing  to  take  our  farewell  of  Mrs. 
Grant  and  her  Highlanders :  yet  we  think  it  but  fair,  before  we 
part  with  them,  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  actual  example  of 
those  powers  of  thought  and  expression,  and  of  that  lofty  and  en- 
thusiastic character  which  she  has  so  vehemendy  asserted  to  be 
communicated  to  die  lowest  of  the  race,  by  the  nature  of  their 
situation  and  employments.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall  therefore 
subjoin  a  few  stanzas  of  a  modern  Gaelic  poem,  which  she  has 
translated,  she  assures  us,  quite  literally,  and  printed  at  large  in 
the  work,  before  us*  The  author  of  this  singular  production  was 
unable  either  to  read  or  write, — lived  all  his  days  in  a  state  of 
extreme  poverty^ — and  had  never  followed  any  prbfession  but 
ihat  of  a  hunter.  In  his  youth,  he  inhabited  a  lonely  cottage 
among  the  mountains ;  but,  as  the  infirmities  of  old  age  came 
upon  htm,  had  been  forced  to  remove  to  a  more  temperate  and 
populous  district.  The  occasion  of  his  composing  this  poem  is 
narrated  by  our  author  as  follows* 

* 

**  One  night,  in  autumn  1772  or  177",  T  am  not  sure  which,  as  he 
was  sitting  quietly  in  the  cottage  where  lie  resided,  some  catde-drovers 
came  in,  called  for  whisky,  and  began  to  divide  their  profits.  They 
addressed  some  conversation  to  him,  and  offered  him  liquor.  Habitu- 
jsHf  sober  and  taciturn,  he  declined  both,  and  sat,  looking  on  in  an  ab- 
solute silence.  At  first  they  were  provoked  at  finding  him  so  unso- 
till,  and  finally  suspected  him  ofbem^  a  spy,  waiting  to  discover  what 
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profit  they  made  of  their  bargains.  They  got  up  in  a  rage,  and  turned 
the  poor  hunter  out  of  doors.  He  took  shelter  in  a  barn,  and  had  lain 
long  in  solitary  meditation,  when  he  discovered  a  more  suitable  asso- 
ciate. This  was  an  owl,  seated  on  a  beam  opposite  to  him.  He  was 
too  much  chagrined  by  his  late  expulsion,  to  sleep ;  and,  to  banish  the 
sense  of  the  insult,  amused  himself  with  composing  the  following 

S>em,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  occupations  and  delights  of  his 
rraer  life/'  II.  p.  245,  246. 

The  poem  is  far  too  long  to  be  extracted ;  and,  indeed,  we 
have  left  ourselves  room  only  for  a  few  detached  stanzas,  in  the 
multiplied  epithets  of  which,  the  curious  reader  may  trace  the 
genius  of  an  original  language, — and  all,  we  think,  will  be  struck 
with  the  tone  of  enthusiasm  and  pathos,  which,  this  untutored 
bard  has  contrived  to  communicate  to  an  effusion,  which  treats 
neither  of  love,  nor  of  battles,  nor  of  any  of  the  subjects  which 
address  themselves  to  the  greater  passions  of  our  nature.  After 
an  imaginary  and  striking  dialogue  with  the  owl,  he  addresses 
himself  to  the  rock  Guanich,  the  most  conspicuous  eminence  in 
the  range  in  his  favourite  sport. 

a  Rock  of  my  heart!  the  secure  rock — 
That  rock  where  my  childhood  was  cherished ! 
The  joyous  rock, — fresh,  flowery,  haunt  of  birds,— • 
The  rock  of  hinds,  and  bounding  stags.— 

Loud  were  the  eagles  round  its  precipices,—  ^ 
Sweet  its  cuckoos  and  swans. 
More  cheering  still  the  bleating 
Of  its  fawns,  kid-spotted. 

Rock  of  my  heart !— the  great  rock ! 

Beloved  is  the  green  plain  under  its  extremity. 

More  delightful  is  the  deep  valley  behind  it, 

Than  the  rich  fields  and  proud  castles  of  the  stranger  ! 

More  pleasant  to  me  than  the  humming  song  of  the  rustic! 
Over  the  quern,  as  he  grinds  the  crackling  corn. 
The  low  cry  of  the  stag,  of  brownish  hue, 
On  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  in  the  storm. 

Rock  of  my  heart !  thou  rock  of  refuge ! 

The  rock  of  leaves,  of  water-cresses,  of  freshening  showers 

Of  the  lofty,  beautiful,  grassy  heights : 

Far  distant  from  the"  shelly  brink  of  the  sea. 

On  the  hillock  of  fairies  I  sit,  where  the  retiring  sun 
Points  his  last  beam  upwards  to  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
I  look  on  the  end  of  Loch  Treig  :— 
The  sheltering  rock  where  the  chase  was  wont  to  be. 
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I  see  the  dark  lakes  dim  at  a  distance  ;  » 
I  see  the  mighty  pile,  and  many-coloured  mountain  : 
I  see  in  the  deep  vale,  the  last  dwelling  of  Ossian  of  Fingal : 
I  see  the  hill  of  flat  sepulchral  stones. 

I  see  the  towering  Bennevis, 

And  the  red  cairn  at  its  foot ; 

And  the  deep  and  secret  corry  behind  it. 

I  see  the  lonely  western  mountains,  and  the  sea  beyond  them. 

Once  more  I  hail  the  streamy  hill ; 
Honoured  as  it  is  above  the  hills  around. 
Hail  to  Loch  Eroch  side,  haunt  of  many  deer! 
It  was  my  happiness  to  be  there. 

Carry  my  blessing  to  the  lake, 
Extended  for,  and  deeply  sheltered, 
To  the  water  of  Lemina  of  the  wild  ducks  ; 
Nurse  of  the  spotted  fawn  and  kid. 

Lake  of  my  heart  art  thou  !  O  lake  ! 
Where  played  the  shy  water-fowl : 
And  many  a^white  and  stately  swan 
Did  swim  slowly  amid  their  sport. 

Haunts  of  my  youth!  I  have  now  addressed  you  all.— 

Unwillingly  do  I  take  my  leave  of  you  ;— 

Of  you  and  your  swift  inhabitants, — 

The  deer  of  the  deep  glens  between  the  little  hills. 

The  most  sorrowful  farewell  that  ever  was  taken 
Of  the  deer  in  whom  was  my  great  delight. 
I  shall  never  more  direct  the  hounds 
1  and  thou,  my  faithful  white  dog. 

The  thick  wood  has  taken  from  you  (he  roe— 
The  steepy  height  has  taken  from  me  the  stag. 
Yet  are  we  not  disgraced,  my  hero ! 

For  age  has  fallen  upon  us  both."  II.  251,  253,  254,  257— .260. 

This  is  certainly  rather  of  a  Iuftier  mood  than  we  should  ex- 
pect from  a  huntsman  or  whipper-in  of  Saxon  breed ;  and  would 
have  appeared  still  more  herolcal,  if  we  had  been  able  to  make 
room  for  "  the  banners  of  Alexander  of  the  Glen,"  and  the  com- 
memoration of  various  other  worthies  of  high  rank  and  prowess. 
But  St  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  now  draw  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  Letters  annexed  to  these  Essays,  are  like  all  Mrs.  Grant's 
letters,  lively,  impressive,  and  original ;  though  sometimes  in 
bad  taste,  and  generally  verbose*  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
We  not  seen  her  former  collection,  we  annex  a  few  specimens. 
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"  I  tell  you,  (J.  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  sty,  with  Wat  Tyler** 
mob,  "It  was  never  merry  world  since  gentlemen  came  up;"  that 
is  to  say,  since  all  manner  of  people  must  needs  be  ladies  and  gen-/ 
tlemen.  There  is  no  fixed  standard  for  sentiment  or  opinion,  more 
than  for  rank  or  place.  Change,  endless  mutation,  is  the  thing ;  and 
while  people  are  chasing  a  Proteus  with  vain  diligence,  the  pursuit 
leaves  no  leisure  for  friendship,  or  for  any  serious  or  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment. People  must  wear  every  thing  that  is  new, — must  read  every 
thing  that  is  new, — and  for  that  only  reason  ; — must  be  every  where, — 
see  every  thing,— and  know  every  body.  The  consequence  is,  that 
they  are  like  rich  people's  children,  who  know  no  pleasure  but  getting 
new  toys,  breaking  them,  and  throwing  them  away ;  while  ours  build 
a  house  of  turf  and  pebbles,  spend  a  whole  day  in  gathering  materials, 
call,  and  almost  think  it  a  palace,  when  they  have  done,— and  then 
rejoice  over  it  for  a  week,  from  the  triumph  of  their  conscious  efforts 
in  producing  it. 

"  Dear  C.  whatever  you  learn,  do  not  learn  to  despise  peace,  friend- 
ship, and  needle  work.  That  unquenchable  thirst  for  amusement, 
that  urges  some  people,  without  a  rural  idea,  without  materials  for 
thought,  to  fly  through  these  recesses  in  summer,  merely  to  change, 
and  to  say  they  have  been  in  odd,  wild  places,  is  a  fetal  symptom  of  a 
deranged  system.  What  can  one  expect  of  young  people,  drunk  with 
conceit,  idleness,  and  boundless  liberty,  but  what  happens  to  other 
drunken  peoples-transitions  from  the  feverish  joys  of  an  irregular 
imagination,  to  irksome  languor,  and  intolerable  self-reproach  ?  II. 
p.  316—318. 

"  Certainly  a  female  writer  is  an  incongruous  tiling !  Minerva  and 
the  Muses  never  married  ;  and  they  were  in  the  right  of  it.— .When  I 
tell  you  that  1  write  almost  extempore,  it  is  not  to  boast  of  my  blun- 
ders, but  to  make  the  truest,  best  apology  for  writing  at  all :  which 
would  have  been  inexcusable,  either  in  my  past  happy  or  sorrowful 
days,  if  I  devoted  much  time  to  that  occupation. — I  feel  very  sore 
about  the  dissertation,  in  this  age  of  doubt,  when  people  begin  to  cavil 
when  they  get  out  of  the  cradle,  and  go  on  doubting,  till  they  find 
truth  in  the  grave.    II.  p.  291,  292. 

u  If  I  have  any  romance  with  me,  it  is  really  and  literally  the  romance 
of  real  life.  The  world  does  not  suit  me  ;  It  is  cold,  it  is  corrupt,  it 
is  joyless— I  must  have  pleasures,  and  they  must  be  pure.  At  the 
same  time,  I  walk  with  the  fear  of  common  sense  before  my  eyes  ; 
and  therefore  dare  not  join  my  brethren  and  sisters,  the  children  of 
fancy,  in  their  excursion  to  fairyland ;  having  sagaciously  discovered 
that  enchanted  region  to  be  like  the  lion's  den, — many  tracts  of  beasts 
going  in,  but  none  of  any  returning.  The  highway,  again,  is  too 
crowded  for  me.  People  who  think  of  nothing  but  running  straight 
forward  would  justle  me  into  the  ditch,  while  I  was  dreaming  of 
Elysium.  I  had  therefore  a  little  quiet  footpath  of  my  own,  which  I 
took  pleasure  in  decorating  with  simple  flowers,  cherished  by  my  own 
bands  Into  that  I  allured  others,  who  equally  hated  sloth  and  bustle ; 
and  there  we  cultivated  friendship,  and  gathered  its  fruits.  Nothing 
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was  distorted,  nothing  was  exaggerated ;  yet  every  thing  was  bright- 
ened and  enlivened.  II.  p.  376—277. 

u  I  have  said  my  say,  and  closed  my  evidence  :  Further  I  shall  ne- 
ver, by  any  provocation,  be  led.  My  feet  are  much  too  tender  to  tread 
the  thorny  paths  of  controversy.  I  feel  elastic  and  thankful,  as  the 
period  draws  near,  when  we  shall  all  shelter  in  that  blessed  asylum, 
Woodend.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  beautiful,  though  very  expen- 
sive place.  I  sit  here,  like  an  owl  in  a  turret,  contemplating  the  scene 
I  have  no  desire  to  mix  in.  Sometimes  I  go  a  while  down  to  the 
pomp- room,  but  oftener  to  the  woody  rocks  that  rise  above  our  dwell* 
ing,  to  see  Mr.  P.'s  ships  sail  by ;  or  catch  with  delight  the  cold  blast 
from  Caledonia,  and  think  I  see  it  waving  the  amber  locks  of  my 
dear  boy,  or  bending  the  trees  planted  by  his  still  dearer  father  round 
our  once  happy  dwelling."  II.  p.  322,  323. 

There  is  a  very  animated  letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  va- 
riations of  her  own  feelings  and  opinions  as  to  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands.  When  she  first  went  to 
reside  in  the  former,  the  tranquil  cheerfulness  and  comfort  of  the 
cultivated  country  continually  haunted  her  imagination;  and, 
long  after  she  had  learned  to  love  the  majestic  aspect  of  the 
mountains,  and  to  decypher  the  lofty  character  of  their  natives, 
she  still  hankered  after  the  softer  delights  of  the  plains  she  had 
left  behind*  An  opportunity  at  last  occurred  of  visiting  these 
regretted  regions ;  and  the  result  is  described  as  follows. 

w  In  1793, 1  again  went  southwards,  and  began  to  look  for  the  beau* 
oral  country  I  had  left  behind.  It  was  gone.  I  saw  nothing  round  me 
but  tame,  flat  nature,  and  formal,  frigid  art.  The  people  were  such  a 
set  of  new-sprung,  insulated  beings ,  so  uninteresting  :  And  for  the 
mobility — bless  them  ! — they  were  so  ungraceful  and  ungracious,  so 
devoid  of  all  courtesy  and  all  sentiment !— the  worst  of  them  were  like 
bears,  and  the  very  best  like  sheep  at  most.  O  how  I  did  lift  up  my 
joyful  voice,  when  I  drew  near  the  mountains  of  Perthshire  t  and  at 
the  pass  of  Killicrankie  I  worshipped  the  genius  of  the,  mountains  with 
devotion  the  most  ardent !  And  this  morning  I  mounted  the  height 
above  the  house — beheld  the  rising  sun  irradiate  so  many  beautiful 
wreaths  of  mist,  slowly  ascending  the  aerial  mountains; — nay,  more, 
I  hud  the  whole  parish  in  my  view  at  once,  and  saw  the  blue  smokes 
of  eighteen  hamlets  at  once,  slowly  rising  through  the  calm  dewy  air; 
every  one  of  which  hamlets  had  some  circumstance  about  it  that  in- 
terested me,  or  some  body  in  it  that  I  knew  or  cared  for.  How  popu- 
lous, how  vital  is  the  Strath  1  And  with  what  a  mixture  of  emotions 
iid  I  behold  it  I"  II.  p.  359 — U. 

This  to  be  sure,  is  not  exactly  the  style  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand  ; — and  yet  there  are  very  many  people  who  will  like  it  quite 
as  well :  And  even  those  who  wo  old  be  most  scandalized  at  the 
comparison,  must  confess,  that  it  indicates  a  far  loftier,  a  far 
purer,  and  a  far  happier  character,  than  that  of  the  wittv  lady> 
With  whose  it  may  be  contrasted. 
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FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  OBSERVER. 

Buchanan's  Discourses  and  Christian  Researches  in  Asia. 

Description  of t  fie  Inquisition  at  Goa,  of  the  White  and  Black  Jews  in  Indta, 
and  of  the  Armenian  Christians'* 

IN  the  course  of  his  travels  through  different  parts  of  the 
East,  the  aufhor  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  degrading 
effects  produced  by  the  papal  corruptions.  On  one  occasion  he 
beheld  the  tower  of  Juggernaut  employed  to  celebrate  a  Christian 
festival.  While  the  author  reviewed  these  corruptions,  he  was 
always  referred  to  the, Inquisition  at  Goa,  as  the  fountain  head. 
This  determined  him,  if  possible,  to  visit  Goa  before  he  left 
India.  He  had  learnt,  from  every  quarter,  that  this  tribunal  was 
still  in  operation,  though  restricted  as  to  the  publicity  of  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  that  its  power  extended  to  the  extreme  boundary 
of  Hindostan. 

"  That,  in  the  present  civilized  state  of  Christian  nations  in  Europe, 
an  inquisition  should  exist  at  all  under  their  authority,  appeared 
strange  ;  but  that  a  papal  tribunal  of  this  character  thou  Id  exist  under 
the  implied  toleration  and  countenance  of  the  British  government ; 
that  Christians,  being  subjects  of  the  British  empire,  and  inhabiting 
the  British  territories,  should  be  amenable  to  its  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion, was  a  statement  which  seemed  to  be  scarcely  credible  ;  but,  if 
true,  a  fact  which  demanded  the  most  public  and  solemn  representa- 
tion." p.  240. 

Dr.  Buchanan  accordingly  adopted  the  resolution  of  visiting 
Goa,  and,  after  overcoming  difficulties  which  would  have  deterred 
any  man  less  bold  than  himself,  we  find  him  lodged  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Augustinians,  in  that  city,  under  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  Josephus  a  Doloribus,  one  of  the  Inquisitors.  The  whole 
of  Dr.  Buchanan's  journal,  while  he  remained  at  Goa,  would 
prove,  in  the  highest  degree,  interesting  to  our  readers ;  but  our 
limits  oblige  us  to  be  content  with  a  single  extract.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  no  one  who  reads  it  will  object  to  its  length. 

"  Goa,  AugUBtinian  Convent,  27  th  Jan.  1807. 

*  On  the  second  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  was  surprised  by  my 
host,  the  inquisitor,  coming  into  my  apartment,  clothed  in  black  robes 
from  head  to  foot ;  for  the  usual  dress  of  his  order  is  white.  He  said 
he  was  going  to  sit  on  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  office.  "  I  presume, 
father,  your  august  office  does  not  occupy  much  of  your  time." 

*  Former  notice  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  Researches,  &c.  are  to  be  found  in  the 
6th  vol.  of  the  Select  Reviews,— page  297  and  396. 
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*  Yes,**  answered  he,  "  much.  I  sit  on  the  tribunal  three  or  four  dajrs 
every  week." 

u  I  had  thought,  for  some  days,  of  putting  Dellon's  book  into  the 
inquisitor's  hands ;  for  if  1  could  get  him  to  advert  to  the  facts  stated 
in  that  book,  I  should  be  able  to  learn,  by  comparison,  the  exact  state 
of  the  inquisition  at  the  present  time.  In  the  evening  he  came  in,  as 
usual,  to  pass  an  hour  in  my  apartment.  After  some  conversation  I 
took  the  pen  in  my  hand  to  write  a  few  notes  in  my  journal ;  and  as  if 
to  amuse  him,  while  I  was  writing,  I  took  up  Dellon's  book,  which  was 
lying  with  some  others  on  the  table,  and  handing  it  across  to  him, 
asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  seen  it.  It  was  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  he  understood  well.  "  Relation  de  1' Inquisition  de  Goa," 
pronounced  he,  with  a  slow,  articulate  voice.  He  had  never  seen  tt 
before,  and  began  to  read  it  with  eagerness.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  before  he  betrayed  evident  symptoms  of  uneasiness.  He  turned 
hastily  to  the  middle  of  thobook,  and  then  to  the  end,  and  then  ran 
over  the  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  full 
extent  of  the  evil.  He  then  composed  himself  to  read;  while  I  con- 
tinued to  write.  He  turned  over  the  pages  with  rapidity,  and  when 
he  came  to  a  certain  place,  he  exclaimed  in  the  broad  Italian  accent, 

*  Mendachim,  Mendacium."  I  requested  he  would  mark  those  pas- 
sages which  were  untrue,  and  we  should  discuss  them  afterwards,  for 
that  I  had  other  books  on  the  subject.  M  Other  books,"  said  he,  and 
he  looked  with  an  inquiring  eye  on  those  on  the  table.  He  continued 
reading  till  it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest,  and  then  begged  to  take  the 
book  with  him. 

**  It  was  on  this  night  that  a  circumstance  happened  which  caused 
my  first  alarm  at  Goa  My  servants  slept  every  night  at  my  chamber 
door,  in  the  long  gallery,  which  is  common  to  all  the  apartments,  and 
not  for  distant  from  the  servants  of  the  convent.  About  midnight  I 
was  waked  by  loud  shrieks  and  expressions  of  terror,  from  some  per- 
son in  the  gallery.  In  the  first  moment  of  surprise  I  concluded  it 
must  be  the  Mguazila  of  the  holy  office,  seizing  my  servants  to  carry 
them  to  the  inquisition.  But,  on  going  out,  I  saw  my  own  servants 
standing  at  the  door,  and  the  person  who  had  caused  the  alarm  (a  boy 
of  about  fourteen)  at  a  little  distance,  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
priests,  who  had  come  out  of  their  cells  on  hearing  the  noise.  The 
boy  said  he  had  seen  a  *fiectrcy  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
the  agitations  of  his  body  and  voice  subsided. — Next  morning,  at 
breakfast,  the  inquisitor  apologized  for  the  disturbance,  and  said  the 
boy's  alarm  proceeded  from  a  "  phantasma  animi,"  a  phantasm  of  the 
imagination. 

u  After  breakfast  we  resumed  the  subject  of  the  inquisition.  The 
inquisitor  admitted  that  Dellon's  description  of  the  dungeons,  of  the 
torture,  of  the  mode  of  trial,  and  of  the  Auto  da  Fe  were,  in  general, 
just :  but  he  said  the  writer  judged  untruly  of  the  motives  of  the  in- 
quisitors, and  very  uncharitably  of  the  character  of  the  holy  church  ; 
and  I  admitted  that,  under  the  pressure  of  his  peculiar  suffering,  this 
night  possibly  be  the  case.  The  inquisitor  was  now  anxious  to  know 
to  what  extent  Dellon's  book  had  been  circulated  in  Europe.   1  told 
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him  thit  Plcart  had  published  to  the  world  extracts  from  it,  in  his  cele- 
brated work  called  44  Religious  Ceremonies together  with  plates  of 
the  system  of  torture  and  burnings  at  the  Auto  da  F4.  I  added  that 
it  was  now  generally  believed  in  Europe  that  these  enormities  no  longer 
existed^  and  that  the  inquisition  itself  had  been  totally  suppressed  \  but 
that  1  was  concerned  to  find  that  this  was  not  the  case.  He  now  be- 
gan a  grave  narration  to  show,  that  the  inquisition  had  undergone  a 
change  in  some  respects,  and  that  Us  terrors  were  mitigated. 

"  1  had  already  discovered,  from  written  or  printed  documents,  that 
the  inquisition  at  (ioa  was  suppressed  by  royal  edict,  in  the  year  1775, 
and  established  again  in  1779.  The  Franciscan  Father  before  men* 
tioned,  witnessed  the  annual  Auto  da  Fd,  from  1770,  to  1775.  "  It 
was  the  humanity,  and  tender  mercy  of  a  good  king,11  said  the  old 
father,  "  which  abolished  the  inquisition."  But  immediately  on  his 
death,  the  power  of  the  priests  acquired  the  ascendant,  under  the 
queen  dowager,  and  the  tribunal  was  reestablished,  after  a  bloodleaa 
interval  of  five  years.  It  has  continued  in  operation  ever  since.  It 
was  restored  in  1 779,  subject  tocertaiu  restrictions,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  two  following, 44  That  a  greater  number  of  witnesses  should  be 
required  to  convict  a  criminal  than  were  before  necessary ;"  and, 
44  That  the  Auto  da  F£  should  not  be  held  publicly  as  before  }  but  that 
the  sentences  of  the  tribunal  should  be  executed  privately,  within  the 
walls  of  the  inquisition.1' 

44  In  this  particular  the  constitution  of  the  new  ioquisition  is  more 
reprehensible  than  that  of  the  old  one  ;  for  as  the  old  lather  expressed 
it, 4 Nunc  sigillum  non  revelat  inquisitio.'— Formerly  the  friends  of 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  were  thrown  into  its  prison,  had  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  once  a  year  walking  in  the  pro- 
cession  of  the  Auto  da  F6  ;  or  if  they  were  condemned  to  die,  they 
witnessed  their  death,  and  mourned  for  the  dead.  But  now  they  hare 
no  means  of  learning  for  years  whether  they  be  dead  or  alive.  The  po- 
licy of  this  new  code  of  concealment  appears  to  be  this,  to  preserve 
the  power  of  the  inrjuisition,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lesson  a  public 
odium  of  Its  proceedings,  in  the  presence  of  British  dominion  and  civ- 
ilization. I  asked  the  father  his  opinion  concerning  the  nature  and  fre- 
quency of  the  punishments  within  the  walls.  He  said  he  possessed  no 
certain  means  of  giving  a  satisfactory  answer ;  that  every  thing  trans- 
acted there  was  declared  to  be  4  sacrum  et  secretum.'  But  this  be 
knew  to  be  true,  that  there  were  constantly  captives  in  the  dungeons : 
that  some  of  them  are  liberated  after  long  confinement,  but  that  they 
never  speak  afterwards  of  what  passed  within  the  place.  He  added 
that,  of  all  the  persons  he  had  known,  who  had  been  liberated,  he  never 
knew  one  who  did  not  carry  about  with  him  what  might  be  called, 
4  the  mark  of  the  inquisition  that  is  to  say,  who  did  not  show,  in  the 
solemnity  of  his  countenance,  or  in  his  peculiar  demeanor,  or  his  ter- 
ror of  the  priests,  that  he  had  been  in  that  dreadftil  place. 

"  The  chief  argument  of  the  inauisitor  to  prove  the  melioration  of 
the  inquisition  was  the  superior  humanity  of  the  inauisitors.  I  re- 
marked that  I  did  not  doubt  the  humanity  of  the  existing  officers ;  but 
what  availed  humanity  in  an  inquisitor  ?  he  must  pronounce  sentence 
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according  to  the  laws  of  the  tribunal,  which  are  notorious  enough  ;  and 
a  rrlapted  Heretic  must  be  burned  in  the  flames,  or  confined  for  life 
in  a  dungeon,  whether  the  inquisitor  be  humane  or  not.  But  if,  said  I, 
you  would  satisfy  my  mind  completely  on  this  subject,  4  show  me  the 
inquisition.'  He  said  it  was  not  permitted  to  any  person  to  see  the  in- 
quisition. I  observed  that  mine  might  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  case, 
that  the  character  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  expediency  of  its  longer 
continuance  had  been  called  in  question ;  that  I  had  myself  written  on. 
the  civilization  of  India,  and  might  possibly  publish  something  more 
upon  that  subject,  and  that  it  could  not  be  expected  that  I  should  pass 
over  the  inquisition  without  notice,  knowing  what  I  did  of  its  proceed- 
ings ;  at  the  same  time  I  should  not  wish  to  state  a  single  fact  without 
his  authority,  or  at  least  his  admission  of  its  truth.  I  added  that  he 
himself  had  been  pleased  to  communicate  with  me  very  fully  on  the 
subject,  and  that  in  all  our  discussions  we  had  both  been  actuated,  I 
hoped,  by  a  good  purpose.  The  countenance  of  the  inquisitor  evidently 
altered  on  receiving  this  intimation,  nor  did  it  ever  after  wholly  re- 
gain its  wanted  frankness  and  placidity.  After  some  hesitation,  how- 
ever, he  said,  he  would  take  me  with  him  to  the  inquisition  the  next 
day. — 1  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  this  acquiescence  of  the  inqui- 
sitor, but  I  did  not  know  what  was  in  his  mind. 

44  Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  my  host  went  to  dress  for  the  holy 
tfhce*  and  soon  returned  in  his  inquisitorial  robes.  He  said  he  would 
go  half  an  hour  before  the  usual  time,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  me 
the  inquisition.  The  buildings  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
from  the  convent,  and  wa  proceeded  thither  in  our  manjcel*.*  On 
our  arrival  at  the  place,  the  inquisitor  said  to  me,  as  we  were  ascending 
the  steps  of  the  outer  stair,  that  he  hoped  I  should  be  satisfied  with  a 
transient  view  of  the  inquisition,  and  that  I  would  retire  whenever  he 
should  desire  it.  1  took  this  as  a  good  omen,  and  followed  my  conddo 
tpr  with  tolerable  confidence. 

He  led  me  first  to  the  great  hall  of  the  inquisition.  We  were  met 
at  the  door  by  a  number  of  well  dressed  persons,  who,  I  afterwards 
understood,  were  the  familiars,  and  attendants  of  the  holy  office.  They 
bowed  very  low  to  the  inquisitor,  and  looked  with  surprise  at  me. 
The  great  hall  is  the  place  in  which  the  prisoners  are  marshalled  for 
the  procession  of  the  Auto  da  F£.  At  the  procession  described  by; 
Dellon,  in  which  he  himself  walked  barefoot,  clothed  with  the  painted 
at,  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  I 
this  hall  for  some  time,  with  a  slow  step,  reflecting  on  its 
_  en e s,  the  i n  c | u i s i to r  walking  by  my  side  in  silence.  I  thought 
of  the  fate  of  the  multitude  of  my  fellow-creatures  who  had  passed 
through  this  place,  condemned  by  a  tribunal  of  their  fellow-sinners* 
their  bodies  devoted  to  the  flames,  and  their  souls  to  perdition.  And 
!  could  not  help  saying  to  him,  4  would  not  the  holy  church  wish,  in 
her  mercy,  to  have  those  soujs  back  again,  that  she  might  allow 
them  a  little  further  probation?'  The  inquisitor  answered  nothing,  but 
beckoned  me  to  go  with  him  to  a  door  at  one  end  of  the  hall.  By  tttts 
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door  lie  conducted  me  to  some  small  rooms,  and  thence  tfo  the  spa— 
cious  apartments  of  the  chief  inquisitor.  Having  surrey ed  these,  he 
brought  me  back  again  to  the  great  hall ;  and  I  thought  he  seemed  now 
desirous  that  I  should  depart.  '  Now,  father/  said  I,  *  lead  me  to  the 
dungeons  below ;  I  want  to  see  the  captives.'—'  No,'  said  he,  <  that  can- 
not be.'— I  now  began  to  suspect  that  it  had  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
inquisitor,  from  the  beginning,  to  show  me  only  a  certain  part  of  the 
inquisition,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  my  inquiries  in  a  general  way.  I 
urged  him  with  earnestness,  but  he  steadily  resisted,  and  seemed  to  be 
offended,  or  rather  agitated,  by  my  importunity.  I  intimated  to  him 
plainly,  that  the  only  way  to  do  justice  to  his  own  assertions  and  argu- 
ments, regarding  the  present  state  of  the  inquisition,  was  to  show  me 
the  prisons  and  the  captives.  1  should  then  describe  only  what  I  saw  j 
but  now  the  subject  was  left  m  awful  obscurity. — 4  Lead  me  down,* 
said  I,  4  to  the  inner  building,  and  let  me  pass  through  the  two  hun- 
dred dungeons,  ten  feet  square,  described  by  your  former  captives.  Let 
me  count  the  number  of  your  present  captives,  and  converse  with 
them.  I  want  to  see  if  there  be  any  subjects  of  the  British  govern-* 
mem,  to  whom  we  owe  protection.  I  want  to  ask  how  long  they  have 
been  here,  how  long  it  is  since  they  beheld  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
whether  they  ever  expect  to  see  it  again.  Show  me  the  chamber  of 
torture ;  and  declare  what  modes  of  execution,  or  of  punishment,  are 
now  practised  within  the  walls  of  the  inquisition,  in  lieu  of  the  public 
Auto  da  Fe\  If,  after  all  that  has  passed,  rather,  you  resist  this  reason- 
able request,  I  shall  be  justified  in  believing,  that  you  are  afraid  of  ex- 
posing the  real  state  of  the  inquisition  m  India.'  To  these  observations* 
the  inquisitor  made  no  reply ;  but  seemed  impatient  that  I  should 
withdraw.  4  My  good  father,*  said  I,  1  I  am  about  to  take  my  leave  of 
you,  and  to  thank  you  for  your  hospitable  attentions,'  (it  had  been  be- 
fore understood  that  I  should  take  my  final  leave  at  the  door  of  the  in- 
quisition, after  having  seen  the  interior),  '  and  I  wish  always  to  pre- 
serve on  my  mind  a  favourable  sentiment  of  your  kindness  and  can- 
dour. You  cannot,  you  say,  show  me  the  captives  and  the  dungeons; 
be  pleased  then  merely  to  answer  this  question ;  for  I  shall  believe 
your  word :— How  many  prisoners  are  there  now  below,  in  the  cells  of 
the  inquisition  ?'  The  inquisitor  replied,  '  That  is  a  question  which  I 
cannot  answer.'  On  his  pronouncing  these  words,  I  retired  hastily 
towards  the  door,  and  wished  him  a  farewell.  We  shook  hands  with 
as  much  cordiality  as  we  could  at  the  moment  assume ;  and  both  of 
us,  I  believe,  were  sorry  that  our  parting  took  place  with  a  clouded 
countenance. 

"  From  the  inquisition  I  went  to  the  place  of  burning,  in  the  Carn~ 
Jio  Santo  Lazaro,  on  the  river  side,  where  the  victims  were  brought  to> 
the  stake  at  the  Auto  da  Fe.  It  is  close  to  the  palace,  that  the  viceroy 
and  hh  court  may  witness  the  execution ;  for  it  has  ever  been  the  policy 
of  the  inquisition  to  make  these  spiritual  executions  appear  to  be  the 
executions  of  the  state.  An  old  priest  accompanied  me,  who  pointed 
out  the  place  and  described  the  scene.  As  I  passed  over  this  melan- 
choly plain,  I  thought  on  the  difference  between  the  pure  and  benign 
fioctrine,  which  was  first  preached  to  India  in  the  apostolic  age,  and 
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thai  Moody  code,  which  after  a  long  night  of  darkness,  was  announced 
to  it,  under  the  6ame  name  !  And  1  pondered  on  the  mysterious  dis- 
pe&aatton,  which  permitted  the  ministers  of  the  inquisition,  with  their 
racks  and  flames,  to  visit  these  lands,  before  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel 
of  Peace.  But  the  nvost  painful  reflection  was,  that  this  tribunal  should 
yet  exist,  unawed  by  the  vicinity  of  British  humanity  and  dominion.  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  what  I  had  seen  or  said  at  the  inquisition,  and  I 
determined  to  go  back  again.  The  inquisitors  were  now  sitting  on  the 
tribunal,  and  I  had  some  excuse  for  returning ;  for  I  was  to  receive 
from  the  chief  inquisitor  a  letter  which  he  said  he  would  give  me  be- 
fore I  left  the  place,  for  the  British  Resident  in  Travancore,  being  an 
answer  to  a  letter  from  that  officer. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  the  inquisition,  and  had  ascended  the  outer 
stairs,  the  door-keepers  surveyed  me  doubtingly,  but  suffered  me  to 
pass,  supposing  that  I  had  returned  by  permission  and  appointment  of 
the  inquisitor.  I  entered  the  great  haU,  and  went  up  directly  towards 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  described  by  JDellon,  in  which  is  the 
lofty  crucifix.  I  sat  down  on  a  form,  and  wrote  some  notes ;  and  then 
desired  one  of  the  attendants  to  carry  in  my  name  to  the  inquisitor. 
As  I  walked  up  the  hall,  I  saw  a  poor  woman  sitting  by  herself  on  a 
bench  by  the  wall,  apparently  in  a  disconsolate  state  of  mind.  She 
clasped  her  hands  as  1  passed,  and  g-ave  me  a  look  expressive  of  her 
distress.  This  sight  chilled  my  spirits.  The  familiars  told  me  she 
was  waiting  there  to  be  called  up  before  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition. 
While  I  was  asking  questions  concerning  her  crime,  the  second  in- 
quisitor came  out  in  evident  trepidation,  and  was  about  to  complain 
cf  the  intrusion ;  when  I  informed  him  I  had  come  back  for  the  letter 
from  the  chief  inquisitor.  He  said  it  should  be  sent  after  me  to  Goa ; 
and  he  conducted  me  with  a  quick  step  towards  the  door.  As  we  pass- 
ed the  poor  woman,  I  pointed  to  her,  and  said  with  some  emphasis, 
*  Behold,  father,  another  victim  of  the  holy  inquisition !'  He  answer- 
id  nothing.  When  we  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  great  stair,  he  bowed, 
and  I  took  my  last  leave  of  Josephus  a  Doloribus,  without  uttering  a 
wowi"  p.  250—264. 

The  English  government,  we  are  happy  to  say,  had  anticipate 
ed  the  author's  suggestion,  as  to  the  propriety  of  interfering,  by 
means  of  its  influence  with  the  Portuguese  government,  to  abo- 
lish the  power  of  the  inquisition.  We  trust  they  will  pay  an 
equally  humane  attention  to  that  other  enormity  which  has  been 
mentioned,  the  immolation  of  females,  perpetrated  as  it  is  in  our 
own  territories,  and  within  the  unquestionable  sphere  of  our  own 
independent  jurisdiction. 

Dr.  Buchanan  visited  Colonel  Macaulay,  the  British  Resident 
m  Travancore,  from  whom  he  states  himself  to  have  derived 
much  valuable  information,  and  whom  he  represents  as  the  warm 
friend  of  Christianity.  After  residing  with  this  officer  a  few 
days,  they  proceeded  together  to  Udiamper,  formerly  the  resi- 
4spce  of  fieliarte,  king  of  the  Christians,  and  the  place  at  which, 
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in  1599,  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  convened  the  synod  of  the 
Syrian  clergy,  when  he  burned  the  Syrian  and  Chaldaic  books. 
Fropi  Udiamper  they  went  to  Cande-nad,  to  confer  with  the 
Syrian  bishop,  and  found  that  he  had  commenced  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  Malayala.  They  then 
visited  Cranganore,  the  seat  of  a  Romish  archbishopric,  to  which 

45  churches  are  subject.  Not  far  from  Cranganore  is  the  town 
of  Paroor,  where  there  is  an  ancient  Syrian  church,  bearing  the 
name  of  St.  Thomas,  and  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  Malabar. 
Dr.  Buchanan  took  a  drawing  of  it.  At  Verapoli,  the  residence 
of  Bishop  Raymondo,  the  Pope's  apostolical  vicar  in  Malabar, 
there  is  a  college  for  the  sacerdotal  office,  where  the  students  are 
taught  the  Latin  and  Syriac  languages.  The  apostolical  vicar 
superintends  64  churches,  exclusive  both  of  the  45  already  men* 
tioned,  and  of  the  large  diocessts  of  Cochin  and  Quilon,  whose 
churches  extend  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  are  visible  from  the  sea* 

"  The  view  of  this  assemblage  of  Christian  congregations/'  observes 
Dr.  Buchanan^  "  excited  in  my  mind,  mingled  sensations  of  pleasure 
and  regret ;  of  pleasure  to  think  that  so  many  of  the  Hindoos  had  been 
rescued  from  the  idolatry  of  Brahma,  and  its  criminal  worship  ;  and 
of  regret  when  I  reflected  that  there  was  not  to  be  found  among  the 
whole  body,  one  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

"  The  Apostolic  Vicar  is  an  Italian,  and  corresponds  with  the  Socie- 
ty *  de  propaganda  Fide.*  He  is  a  man  of  liberal  manners,  and  gave 
me  free  access  to  the  archives  of  Verapoli,  which  are  upwards  of  two 
centuries  old.  In  the  library  I  found  many  volumes  marked  *  Liber 
hereticus  prohibitus.'  Every  step  I  take  in  Christian  India,  I  meet 
with  a  memento  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Apostolical  Vicar,  however, 
does  not  acknowledge  its,  authority,  and  places  himself  under  British 
protection.  He  spoke  of  the  Inquisition  with  just  indication,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  the  British  Resident,  called  it  '  a  horrid  tribunal.'  I 
asked  him  whether  he  thought  I  might  with  safety  visit  the  Inquisi- 
tion, when  I  sailed  past  Goa ;  there  being  at  this  time  a  British  force 
in  its  vicinity  It  asserted  a  personal  jurisdiction  over  natives  who 
were  now  British  subjects :  and  it  was  proper  the  English  government 
should  know  something  of  its  present  state.  The  Bishop  answered, 
4 1  do  not  know  what  you  might  do,  under  the  protection  of  a  British 
force ;  but  I  should  not  like  (smiling,  and  pressing  his  capacious  sides,) 
to  trust  my  body  in  their  hands.' 

"  We  then  had  some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  giving  the 
Scriptures  to  the  native  Roman  Catholics.  I  had  heard  before,  that 
the  Bishop  was  by  no  means  hostile  to  the  measure.  I  told  him  that 
I  should  probably  find  the  means  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Malabar  language,  and  wished  to  know  whether  he  had  any  objection 
to  this  mode  of  illuminating  the  ignorant  minds  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians. He  said  he  had  none.  I  visited  the  Bishop  two  or  three  times 
afterwards.  At  our  last  interview  he  said,  *  I  have  been  thinking  of 
the  good  gift  you  are  meditating  for  the  native  Christians  $  tut  believb 
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roe,  the  Inquisition  will  endeavour  to  counteract  your  purposes  by 
every  means  in  their  power/  1  afterwards  conversed  with  an  intelli- 
gent native  priest,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  state  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Christians,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  thought  they  would 
be  happy  to  obtain  the  Scriptures  ? — 4  Yes,*  answered  he,  4  tho*e  who 
have  heard  of  them*  1  asked,  if  he  had  got  a  Bible  himself?—4  No,' 
he  said ; '  but  he  had  seen  one  at  Goa.'  "  p.  226,  227. 

The  account  of  the  Syriac  manuscripts,  which  Dr.  Buchanan 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  and  of  the  ancient  tablets,  on  which  are 
recorded  die  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  the  Christians,  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  lost,  but  lately  recovered  by  the  exertions  of 
Colonel  Macaulay,  has  been,  in  some  measure,  anticipated  in  our 
volume  for  1807.  Most  of  these  manuscripts,  together  with  cop- 
per-plate fac-similies  of  the  tablets,  are  deposited  in  the  public 
library  of  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Malay alim,  which 
was  set  on  foot,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Dr.  Buchanan's  suggestion, 
was  prosecuted  by  the  Bishop  without  intermission.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Dr.  Buchanan  visited  Travancore  a  second  time,  and 
carried  the  manuscript  version  of  the  New  Testament  to  Bombay 
to  be  printed,  learned  natives  being  sent  from  Travancore  to  su- 
perintend the  press.  It  is  intended  to  continue  the  translation  un- 
til the  whole  Bible  is  completed.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  have  voted  a  large  supply  of  paper  in  aid  of  the  design. 
Dr.  Buchanan  likewise  urges  {he  printing  of  an  edition  of  the 
Syriac  Scriptures  for  distribution  in  Malayala,  and  also  in  Me- 
sopotamia* We  trust  that  the  Bible  Society  will  not  be  inatten- 
tive to  this  important  object. 

Before  our  author  quits  the  subject  of  the  Romish  christians, 
he  takes  occasion  to  recommend  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,ln  Por- 
tuguese, should  be  sent  to  illuminate  the  3000  priests  of  Goa,  as 
well  as  the  vast  number  of  Roman  catholics,  in  different  parts  of 
India,  who  speak  and  read  the  Portuguese  language.  The  Por- 
tuguese language  prevails  wherever  there  are,  or  have  been,  set- 
dements  of  that  nation.  Their  descendants  people  those  immense 
coasts,  which  extend  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  good  Hope 
to  the  sea  of  China,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa-  In  many  of  the  places  which  Dr.  Buchanan  visited, 
though  full  of  Portuguese,  he  could  not  hear  of  a  single  copy  of 
the  Portuguese  Scriptures.  At  the  same  time,  "  There  is  a  Por- 
tuguese press  at  Tranquehar,  and  another  at  Vepery,  near  Mad- 
ras; and  pecuniary  aid  only  is  wanted  from  Europe  to  multiply 
copies^  and  to  circulate  them  round  the  coasts  of  Asia.  The  Por- 
tuguese language  is  certainly  a  most  favourable  medium  for  dif- 
fusing the  true  religion  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  East." 
Even  the  priests,  we  arc  assured, «  will  gladly  receive  copies  of 
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the  Latin  and  Portuguese  Vulgate  Bible,  from  die  hands  of  the 
English  nation." 

Dr.  Buchanan  next  adverts  to  the  languages  of  Persia  and 
Arabia.  The  number  of  natives  already  professing  Christianity 
la  Persia,  and  who  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  receive  a  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  considerable.  Besides  this,  the  Persian  lan- 
guage is  known  far  beyond  die  limits  of  Persia  Proper.  It  is 
spoken  at  all  the  M ahommedan  courts  in  India,  and  is  the  usual 
language  of  judicial  proceedings,  even  under  the  British  govern? 
ment  in  Hindostan.  44  It  is  next  in  importance,"  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Buchanan, u  to  the  Arabic  and  Chinese,  in  regard  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  territory  through  which  it  is  spoken,  being  generally  under* 
stood  from  Calcutta  to  Damascus/9  In  the  work  of  translating 
die  Scriptures  into  the  Persian,  a  work  requiring  a  perfect  know* 
ledge,  not  of  that  language  oaly,  but  of  the  Arabic  also,  Sabat, 
with  whose  name  the  readers  of  the  Christian  Observer  arc  well 
acquainted,  and  Mirza  Filrut,  a  Persian  by  descent,  and  a  man  of 
learning,  who  visited  England  some  years  ago,  and  now  acts  as 
Persian  teacher  in  the  College  of  Fort  William,  are  employed* 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  who  is 
himself  an  Arabic  and  Persian  scholar,  and  skilled  in  the  original 
tongues  6f  the  sacrexj,  Scriptures.  The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  had  already  been  printed,  and  a  number  of  copies 
of  them  deposited  for  sale,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  at  Calcutta, 
so  long  ago  as  May,  1810. 

The  importance  of  the  Arabic  language,  in  diffusing  a  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  read  in  every 
quarter  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  where  Mahoramedanism 
prevails.  A  version  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Arabic  has,  indeed 
reached  us ;  but  its  language  is  antiquated,  being  probablv  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  years  old ;  and  although  the  republication  of 
this  version,  which  is  that  of  the  Polyglot,  now  proceeding  under 
-the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  is  likely  to  answer  many 
valuable  purposes,  yet  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  a  version  of 
it  should  be  obtained  which  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions with  the  present,  and  which  from  its  style,  may  u  command 
respect  even  in  Nujed  and  Hejaz."  Mr.  Martyn  has  circulated 
proposals  for  such  a  work,  which  have  met  with  very  liberal  en- 
couragement in  India,  and  we  trust  will  meet  with  equally  libe- 
ral patronage  in  England.  It  is  a  work,  the  importance  of  which 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  When  it  is  completed, 44  we  will  begin," 
says  Mr.  Martyn,  44  to  preach  to  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Tartary, 
part  of  India  and  of  China,  half  of  Africa,  all  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Turkey,  and  one  tongue  shall  suffice  for  them 
all."  It  was  expected  that  the  translation  of  the  New  Testantent 
would  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
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Mr.  Martyn  himself  is  more  immediately  engaged  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Hindostanee  language,  for  which 
he  is  peculiarly  qualified.  He  has  already  translated  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England  into  that  tongue  ;  and  the  work  is  esteem- 
ed by  competent  judges  to  be  a  faithful  version  of  the  sublime 
original.  He  now  uses  it  in  his  ministrations.  He  has  also  trans- 
lated the  parables  of  our  Saviour  into  the  same  language,  witfc. 
m  explanation  subjoined  to  each. 

After  some  valuable  observations  on  the  Prophecies,  calculated 
to  excite  a  warm  interest  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  Dr.  Buchanan 
poceeds  to  give  some  account  of  his  intercourse  with  them  while 
m  India. 

*C9cH*fFtb.  4,  1807. 
a  I  have  been  now  in  Cochin,  or  its  vicinity,  for  upwards  of  two 
aunths,  and  have  got  well  acquainted  with  the  Jews.  They  do  not  live 
jo  the  city  of  Cochin,  but  in  a  town  about  a  mile  distant  from  it,  called 
)ewsv-Town.  It  is  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  who  have  two 
respectable  synagogues.  Among  them  are  some  very  intelligent  men, 
who  are  not  ignorant  of  the  present  history  of  nations.  There  are  also 
Jews  here  from  remote  parts  of  Asia,  so  that  this  is  the  fountain  of  in- 
telligence concerning  that  people  of  the  East ;  there  being  constant 
communication  by  ships  with  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
jbouths  of  the  Indus.  The  resident  Jews  are  divided  into  two  clashes, 
called  the  Jerusalem  or  White  Jews ;  and  the  ancient  or  Black  Jews. 
The  White  Jews  reside  at  this  place.  The  Black  Jews  have  also  a  syn- 
agogue here  ;  but  the  great  body  of  that  tribe  inhabit  towns  in  the  ul- 
terior of  the  province.  I  have  now  seen  most  of  both  classes.  My  m- 
friries  referred  chiefly  to  their  antiquity,  their  manuscripts,  and  their 
mthnents  concerning  the  present  state  of  their  nation."  p.  304,  305. 

The  following  is  the  narrative,  given  by  the  White  Jews,  q£ 
jheir  first  arrival  in  India. 

*  After  the  second  temple  was  destroyed,  (which  may  God  spee- 
dily rebuild  }  our  fathers,  dreading  the  conqueror's  wrath,  departed 
from  Jer  usalem,  a  numerous  body  of  men,  women,  priests,  and  Le- 
ntes,  and  came  into  this  land.  There  were  among  them  men  of  repute 
for  learning  and  wisdom  ;  awl  God  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight 
fif  ihe  king  who  at  thai  time  reigned  here,  and  he  granted  them  a  place 
(o  dwell  in,  called  CVrm^an.  r.  He  allowed  them  a  patriarchal  jurisdic* 
tion  within  the  district,  w'th  certain  privileges  of  nobility ;  and  the 
royal  grant  was  engraved,  according  to  the  custom  of  these  days,  on  a 
pfctte  of  brass.  This  was  done  in  the  year  from  the  creation  of  the 
»orM  4250  (A.  D.  49fjj;  and  this  plate  of  brass  we  still  have  in  pos- 
session Our  forefathers  continued  at  Cranganor  for  about  a  thousand 
years,  and  the  number  of  heads  who  governed  were  seventy- two.  Soon 
after  our  settlement,  other  Jews  followed  us  from  Judea;  and  among 
the*e  came  !hat  man  of  great  wisdom,  Rabbi  Samuel,  a  Levite  of  Je- 
rusalem, with  his  son,  Rabbi  Jehuda  Levita.  They  brought  with  them 
the  siLvca  trumpets,  made  use  of  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  which 
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were  saved  when  the  second  temple  was  destroyed ;  and  we  have 
heard  from  our  fathers,  that  there  were  engraven  upon  those;  trum- 
pets the  letters  of  the  ineffable  Name.  There  joined  us  also  from  Spain, 
and  other  places,  from  time  to  time,  certain  tribes  of  Jews,  who  had 
heard  of  our  prosperity.  But  at  last,  discord  arising  among  ourselves, 
one  of  our  chiefs  called  to  his  assistance  an  Indian  king,  who  came 
upon  us  with  a  great  army,  destroying  our  houses,  palaces,  and  strong 
hplds,  dispossessed  us  of  Cranganor,  killed  part  of  us,  and  carried  part 
into  captivity.  By  these  massacres  we  were  reduced  to  a  small  num- 
ber. Some  of  the  exiles  came  and  dwelt  at  Cochin,  where  we  have  re- 
mained ever  since,  suffering  great  changes  from  time  to  time.  There 
are  amongst  us  some  of  the  children  of  Israel,  (Beni-Israel)  who  came 
from  the  country  of  Ashkenaz,  from  Egypt,  from  Tsoba,  and  other 
places,  besides  those  who  formerly  inhabited  this  country."  p.  305, 306. 

The  Black  Jews  appeared  to  Dr.  Buchanan  to  have  arrived  in 
India  many  ages  before  the  White  Jews  ;  and  so  much  had  they 
been  assimilated,  by  intermarriages,  to  the  Hindoos,  that  it  was 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

"  The  Black  Jews,"  observes  Dr.  Buchanan,  <  communicated  to  me 
much  interesting  intelligence  concerning  their  brethren  the  ancient 
Israelites  in  the  East ;  traditional  indeed  in  its  nature,  but  in  general 
illustrative  of  true  history.  They  recounted  the  names  of  many  other 
small  colonies  resident  in  northern  India,  Tartary  and  China ;  and 
gave  me  a  written  list  of  sixty-five  places.  I  conversed  with  those  who 
had  visited  many  of  these  stations,  and  were  about  to  return  again. 
The  Jews  have  a  never-ceasing  communication  with  each  other  in  the 
East.  Their  families  indeed  are  generally  stationary,  being  subject  to 
despotic  princes ;  but  the  men  move  much  about  in  a  commercial  ca- 
pacity ;  and  the  same  individual  will  pass  through  many  extensive 
countries.  So  that,  when  any  thing  interesting  to  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  takes  place,  the  rumour  will  pass  rapidly  throughout  all  Asia. 

«  I  inquired  concerning  their  brethren,  the  ten  tribes.  They  said 
that  it  was  commonly  believed  among  them,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Israelites  are  to  be  found  in  Chaldea,  and  in  the  countries  conti- 
guous to  it,  being  the  very  places  whither  they  were  first  carried 
into  captivity  ;  that  some  few  families  had  migrated  into  regions 
more  remote,  as  to  Cochin  and  Rajapoor,  in  India,  and  to  other  places 
yet  father  to  the  East ;  but  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  though  now 
much  reduced  in  number,  had  not  to  this  day  removed  two  thou- 
sand miles  from  Samaria. — Among  the  Black  Jews  I  could  not  find 
many  copies  of  the  Bible.  They  informed  me,  that  in  certain  places 
of  the  remote  dispersion,  their  brethren  have  but  some  small  portions 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  firofihetical  books  were  rare ;  but  tlfet 
they  themselves,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  White  Jews,  have  been 
supplied,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. 

44  From  the  communications,  I  plainly  perceive  the  important  duty 
which  now  devolves  on  Christians  possessing  the  art  of  printing)  to  send 
to  the  Jews  in  the  east,  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  prophetical  books.    If  only  the  prophecies  of  Itoiah  and 
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DamH  were  published  among  them,  the  effect  might  be  great.  They 
4d  sot  want  the  law  so  much.  But  the  prophetical  books  would  appear 
among  them  with  some  novelty,  particularly  in  a  detached  form ;  and 
could  be  easily  circulated  throughout  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia." 
p.  3 10— 312. 

Much  interesting  information  follows,  on  the  subject  of  manu- 
scripts of  the  Scriptures,  obtained  from  both  the  White  and  Black 
Jews,  particularly  two  versions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Hebrew. 
The  translator  of  one  of  these,  a  learned  Rabbi,  conceived  the 
design  of  making  an  accurate  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
far  the  purpose  of  confuting  it.  The  style  is  copious  and  elegant, 
jnd  the  translation  generally  faithful*  There  appears  no  wish  to 
pervert  the  meaning  of  a  single  sentence.  44  How  astonishing  it 
a,"  observes  Dr.  Buchanan,  44  that  an  enemy  should  do  this !" 
A  copy  of  this  version  has  been  presented  to  the  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews,  who  are  now  deliberating,  whether  it  shall 
be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Hebrew  language,  which  they  have  resolved  to  publish* 
The  first  sheet  of  the  intended  version  has  already  been  printed 
ofi^  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the 
best  Hebrew  scholars,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  that  it  may  go 
forth  fes  perfect  as  possible :  and  Dr.  Buchanan  expects,  that, 
•before  the  end  of  the  present  year,  the  four  Gospels  will  be  pub- 
lished, and  copies  sent  to  the  Jews  in  the  East,  as  the  first  fruits 
rf  the  Jewish  Institution. 

We  shall  very  briefly  notice  the  information  which  is  contain- 
ed in  the  concluding  part  of  this  highly  interesting  volume.  Dr. 
Leyden,  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  has  offered  to  conduct 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  following  languages — viz.  the 
Affghan  ;  the  Cashmirian,  the  Jaghatai,  or  the  language  spoken  in 
Bochara,  Balk,  and  Samarchand,  and  in  other  cities  of  Usbeck, 
and  Independent  Tartary  ;*  the  Siamese ;  the  Bugis,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Celebes  ;  the  Macassar,  spoken  at  Borneo ;  and  the 
Maldivian.  This  design  of  Dr.  Leyden  will  be  hailed  by  christians 
Europe  as  a  noble  undertaking,  deserving  their  utmost  patron- 
"  It  will  give  pleas ure/1  adds  Dr.  Buchanan,  "  to  all  those 
have  hitherto  taken  any  interest  in  the  restoration  of  learn- 
in  the  Easti  to  see  that  the  College  of  Fort  William  is  pro.- 
iag  such  excellent  fruit-  May  its  fame  be  perpetual  !"  ( 
Of  the  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  in  Bengal,  we  have  already  give* 
me  account,  (see  our  volume  for  1810*)  This  institution  Dr. 
Buchanan  states  to  have  been  first  projected  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown,  with  a  full  reliance  on  the  patronage  of  the  British  and 
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*  Them  three  lAiifniagcfi  comprehend  the  regions  which,  by  many,  are  sujfr 
pottd  \Q  ronuin  the  Ten  Tribes-  They  certainly  contain  vast  numbers  of  Jews. 
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Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  it  has  since  received ;  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge ;  and  of  the  different  Uni- 
versities in  the  United  Kingdom* 

Dr.  Buchanan  states,  that  there  are  Armenian  Christians  set- 
tled in  all  the  principal  places  of  India*  They  are  the  general 
merchants  of  the  East,  and  are  wealthy,  industrious,  and  enter- 
prising. Wherever  they  colonise,  they  build  churches.  Their 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  even  in  Bengal,  is  more  respectable 
than  that  of  the  English.  They  have  churches  at  Calcutta* 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  also  in  the  interior.  A  bishop  sometimes 
visits  Calcutta ;  but  their  patriarch  resides  at  Erivan,  not  far 
from  Mount  Ararat.  Of  all  the  Christians  in  central  Asia,  these 
have  preserved  themselves  most  free  from  Mahommedan  and 
Papal  corruptions.  The  pope,  for  a  time,  assailed  them  with 
great  violence,  but  with  little  effect ;  and  they  retain  their  ancient 
Scriptures,  doctrines,  and  worship  to  this  day.  The  Bible  was 
most  faithfully  translated  into  the  Armenian  language,  in  the  fifth 
century.  In  1662,  a  council  of  Armenian  bishops  resolved  on 
printing  it.  Three  editions  of  it  were  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
the  17th  century,  and  it  has  since  been  printed  at  Venice.  At 
present,  however,  the  Amenian  Scriptures  are  very  rare,  even  in 
Fersia ;  and  in  India  a  copy  is  scarcely  to  be  procured  at  anjr 
price.  Notwithstanding  the  length  to  which  this  review  has  gone* 
we  cannot  refuse  a  place  to  the  following  remonstrance  of  our 
author,  with  respect  to  the  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking. 

"  The  Armenians  in  Hindostpn  are  our  own  subjects.  They  ac- 
knowledge our  government  in  India,  as  they  do  that  of  the  Sophi  in 
Persia ;  and  they  are  entitled  to  our  regard.  They  have  preserved 
the  Bible  in  its  purity :  and  their  doctrines  are,  as  far  as  the  author 
knows,  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  Besides,  they  maintain  the  solemn 
observance  of  Christian  worship,  throughout  our  empire,  on  the 
seventh  day ;  and  they  have  as  many  spires  pointing  to  heaven  -among 
the  Hindoos,  as^we  ourselves.  Are  such  a  people  then  entitled  to  no 
acknowledgment  on  our  part,  as  fellow-christians  ?  Are  they  for  ever 
to  be  ranked  by  us  with  Jews,  Mahommedans,  and  Hindoos  ?*  Would 
it  not  become  us  to  approach  nearer  to  these  our  subjects,  endeavour 
to  gain  their  confidence  and  conciliate  their  esteem  ?  Let  us,  at  least, 
do  that  which  is  easily  practicable.  We  are  in  possession  of  the 
means  of  firinting,  which  they  have  not.  Let  us  print  the  Armenian 
Bible,  and  employ  proper  persons  from  among  themselves,  to  super- 
intend the  work,  and  encourage  them  to  disperse  their  own  faithful 
copy  throughout  the  East.   Let  us  show  them,  that  the  diffusion  of 

•  "  Sarkies  Joannes,  aa  Armenian  merchant  of  Calcutta,  when  he  heard  of 
the  king's  recovery  from  Illness  in  1789,  liberated  all  the  prisoners  for  debt  in 
the  gaol  of  Calcutta.  His  Majesty,  hearing  of  this  instance  of  loyalty  in  an 
Armenian  subject,  sent  him  his  picture  in  miniature.  Sarkies  wore  the  royal 
•present  suspended  at  his  breast,  during  his  life ;  and  it  is  now  worn  by  his-|P9> 
wbfo  he  appears  at  the  levee  of  the  Governor-General'' 
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ibe  Scriptures  is  an  undertaking  to  which  we  are  not  indifferent  4 
and,  by  our  example*  let  us  stimulate  their  zeal,  which  isvery  languid. 
But,  however  languid  their  zeal  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  consider 
the  English  as  being  yet  more  dead  to  the  interests  of  religion,  than 
themselves.'  Such  a  subject  as  this,  indeed  every  subject  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  Christianity  r  is  worthy  the  notice  of  our  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  individuals  and  societies.  The  printing  press, 
which  shall  be  employed  in  multiplying  copies  of  the  pure  Armenian 
Bible,  will  prove  a  precious  fountain  for  the  evangelization  of  the  East ; 
and  the  Oriental  Bible  Repository  at  Calcutta,  will  be  a  central  and 
mmnient  place  for  its  dispersion."  p.  345,  346. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  before  he  concludes  his  Researches,  recurs  to 
the  subject  of  a  Memoir  formerly  presented  by  him  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  advances  some  new  and  forcible  arguments  for  giving  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  to  British  India;  but  for  these  we 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  which  we  now  close,  with  senti- 
ments of  the  highest  esteem  for  the  author,  and  with  ardent  pray- 
ers, that  the  magnificent  career  which  he  has  opened  to  this 
Christian  country,  may  be  speedily  entered  upon,  and  eagerly 
pursued.  We  most  warmly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  vo- 
lume, in  an  especial  manner,  to  our  statesmen  and  senators,  to 
the  rulers  of  our  church,  and  the  rulers  of  our  Indian  empire. 
Fossibly  they  may  disapprove  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  they  may 
fptertain  doubts  with  respect  ,to  others ;  (neither  in  that  doubt, 
nor  In  that  disapprobation,  have  we  ourselves  any  participation ;) 
yet  they  will  meet  with  much,  which  even  the  most  sceptical 
must  admit  to  be  both  well  f  ounded  and  important,  and  to  which 
the  most  prejudiced  will  concede,  that  an  early  and  serious  atten- 
tion is  due  from  those  who  rule  both  in  the  state  'and  in  the 
church.  Should  these  pages  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  those  to 
whom  the  providence  of  God  has  assigned  an  influence  in  out 
national  councils,  we  would  urge  it  upon  them,  under  the  sanction 
of  that  higher  than  parliamentary  responsibility  which  awaits  us 
all,  not  to  turn  from  the  subject  until  they  have  at  least  investi- 
gated, with  calmness  and  impartiality,  its  claims  to  consideration* 
We  anticipate  an  early  opportunity  of  again  invoking  their  atten- 
tion to  the  same  general  topics,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  observing,  in  the  view  of  the  approaching 
discussions  on  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter, 
that  no  man  can  stand  acquitted  by  God,  or  by  his  own  conscience, 
who  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  magnitude  of  the  questions  which  Dr. 
Buchanan  has  brought  before  him;  or  who,  having  examined 
them,  is  induced,  by  any  motives  of  a  merely  worldly  and  short- 
sighted policy,  we  would  not  say  to  resist,  but  to  withhold  his 
active  aid  from,  every  prudent  and  practicable  expedient  which 
may  be  projresed,  for  giving  the  light  of  Heaven  to  our  Asiatic 
empire, 
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FROM  THE  EDlWBtTRCH  REVIEW. 

Tfce  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  a  Poem,  By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  4to.  p.  t$2* 
Edinburgh,,  1811. 

THE  odds  are  considerably  against  the  success  of  any  man, 
when  he  can  only  succeed  by  coming  up  to  the  expectations 
which  have  been  excited  in  the  public  by  his  own  great  fame,  and 
the  supposed  inspiration  of  events  of  present  interest  and  notoriety* 

However  cruel  or  unjust  it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  as 
we  think  we  have  intimated  before,  that  a  prosperous  poet  has 
always  harder  measure  dealt  him  by  the  public,  in  proportion  to 
his  former  popularity ; — that  his  most  formidable  rival  is  com- 
monly himself  ,*— and  that,  in  comparing  his  new  productions 
with  his  old,  we  are  exceedingly  apt  to  judge  of  the  former  by 
their  best  passages,  and  of  the  latter  by  their  worst.  Thus  the 
unhappy  adventurer  on  Parnassus  is  only  tasked  the  more  severe- 
ly lor  die  success  of  his  former  exertions, — is  expected  to  run- 
faster  the  more  breath  he  has  expended, — and  pronounced  to  be 
falling  off  in  vigour  and  activity,  if  he  does  not  appear  to  move 
more  rapidly  over  the  steep  and  distant  regions  at  the  summit, 
than  he  did  ajpng  the  flowery  slopes  at  its  base. 

His  hazards,  however,  are  prodigiously  increased,  if,  in  these 
later  appearances,  he  should  venture  upon  a  theme  with  which 
all  the  vulgar  echoes  of  the  country  are  at  that  moment  resound- 
ing :— if  he  should  undertake,  for  instance,  to  celebrate  the  heroes 
of  the  last  Gazette,  or  the  victory  for  which  the  bells  are  still  ring- 
ing, and  the  Tower  guns  roaring  in  our  ears*  All  experience  has 
shown,  that  there  can  be  no  successful  poetry  upon  subjects  of 
this  description : — and  there  are  two  very  good  reasons  why  it 
must  be  so.  In  the  first  place,  the  author,  in  such  cases  can  never 
tell  his  readers  any  thing  which  they  did  not  know  better  before; 
and  in  the  second  place,  he  can  neither  add  any  ennobling  circum- 
stance to  the  certain  and  notorious  truth,  nor  suppress  any  vulgar 
or  degrading  ones  with  which  it  may  happen  to  be  encumbered. 
The  great  charm  of  poetry  is,  that  it  places  before  us  the  newest 
and  most  extraordinary  objects ; — and  by  its  vivid  colours,  and 
artful  combinations,  makes  us  present,  as  it  were,  to  the  most  re- 
mote or  fabulous  transactions.  When  it  chooses,  therefore,  to 
employ  itself  on  transactions  t|at  are  actually  present  and  before 
us  already,  in  all  their  detail  and  reality,  it  evidently  has  no  scope 
for  its  deceptions ; — the  great  end  which  it  aims  at  producing  has 
been  already  attained,  though  by  more  vulgar  and  ordinary  means; 
—every  reader  of  the  authentic  narrative,  has  more  facts  and 
more  pictures  in  his  memory,  than  the  most  diligent  versifier 
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could  venture  to  put  into  stanza ; — and  therefore  the'  poetical  ao 
count,  while  it  is  in  danger  of  disgusting  the  judicious,  by  the 
misapplication  of  the  common  hyperboles  of  poetry,  is  almost 
sure'to  disappoint  every  one  by  its  inadequacy  and  incomplete* 
ness. 

In  this  predicament,  we  think,  the  work  before  us  is  obviously 
placed.  It  has  been  received  with  less  interest  by  the  public  than 
toy  of  the  author's  other  performances  ; — and  has  been  read,  we 
jhould  imagine,  with  some  degree  of  disappointment,  even  by 
those  who  took  it  up  with  the  most  reasonable  expectations.  Yet 
it  is  written  with  very  considerable  spirit, — and  with  more  care 
and  effort,  than  most  of  the  author's  compositions with  a  de- 
gree of  effort,  indeed,  which  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  success, 
n  the  author  had  not  succeeded  so  splendidly  on  other  occasions, 
without  any  effort  at  all,  or  had  chosen  any  other  subject  than 
mat  which  fills  the  cry  of  our  alehouse  politicians,  and  supplies  the 
gabble  of  all  die  quidnuncs  in  this  country, — our  depending  cam* 
naigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal,—  with  the  exploits  of  Lord  Wei- 
iagton  and  the  spoliations  of  the  French  armies.  The  nominal 
subject  of  the  poem,  indeed,  is  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  in 
lie  eighth  century  but  this  is  obviously  a  mere  prelude  to  the 
grand  piece  of  our  recent  battles, — a  sort  of  machinery  devised  to 
give  dignity  and  effect  to  their  introduction.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
poem  begins  and  ends  \v  i  th  Lord  Wellington ;  and  being  written  for 
die  benefit  of  the  plundered  Portuguese,  and  upon  a  Spanish  story, 
the  thing  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise.  The  public,  at  this 
moment*  will  listen  to  nothing  about  Spain,  but  the  history  of  the 
present  war ;  and  the  old  Gothic  King,  and  the  Moors,  are  con- 
sidered, we  dare  say,  by  Mr.  Scott's  most  impatient  readers,  as 
?cry  tedious  interlopers  in  the  proper  business  of  the  piece. 

But  we  are  taking  it  tor  granted,  we  find,  that  our  readers  are 
already  acquainted  with  the  work  to  which  we  profess  to  intro- 
duce them ; — and  undoubtedly  the  presumption  is,  that  Mr. 
Scott's  light-winged  quartos  will  be  in  the  hands  of  one  half  of 
Atttaj  before  our  heavy  octavos  have  taken  their  flight  to  over- 
take them.  At  the  same  time,  we  owe  some  account  of  them  to 
the  other  less  fortunate  half *and,  at  all  events,  have  a  few  re- 
marks to  offer,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  render  very  intel* 
ttgible.  As  the  poem,  however,  is  of  very  moderate  length,  our 
abstract  of  it  shall  be  brief  in  proportion. 

The  work  is  written,  throughout,  in  the  regular  stanza  of  Spen- 
ier  |  and  consists  of  a  lonjj  introduction, — the  Vision  itself,-— and 
a  long  conclusion ;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  one  hundred 
stanzas*  The  introduction  begins  with  lamenting,  that,  since  the 
death  of  Homer,  there  bus  been  nobody  worthy  to  sing  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Lord  Wellington  and  the  English  armies  in  Spain;  and 
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then  the  poet  proceeds  to  demand  of  the  Highland  Mountains, 
whether  they  have  pot  retained  a  portion  of  the  poetical  fire  of 
their  ancient  bards  and  minstrels,  which  they  might  lend  him  for 
the  occasion.  The  Mountains  reply,  very  honestly,  that  it  is  so 
long  ago  since  they  have  seen  any  of  the  «aid  fire,  that  they 
scarcely  think  there  is  a  spark  of  it  left but  advise  him  to  turn 
to  warmer  regions  of  the  south,  where  they  understand  that  the 
poetical  spirit  is  still  in  considerable  preservation,  and  where  an- 
cient and  recent  events  will  furnish  him  with  abundance  o£  tak- 
ing topics.  He  hears, — and  obeys, — and  proceeds  forthwith  to 
the  Vision* 

Don  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain,  is  report- 
ed, in  certain  ancient  legends,  to  have  descended  into  an  enchanted 
vault  near  Toledo  the  opening  of  which  had  been  denounced  as 
fatal  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  he  saw  a  vi- 
sion emblematical  of  his  own  destruction,  and  of  the  impending 
conquest  of  his  kingdom  by  the  Moors*  This  legend  is  the  basis 
of  the  poem  now  before  us ;  in  which  the  monarch's  prophetic 
vision  is  prolonged  down  to  the  debarkation  of  the  English  forces 
in  Mondego  bay,  in  the  year  1808*  It  begins  with  a  fine  descrip- 
tion of  Don  Roderick's  midnight  confession  in  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo,  with  his  impatient  guards  waiting  on  the  moonlight 
shores  of  the  river,  and  the  aged  archbishop  shuddering  with  hor- 
ror at  the  dreadful  disclosures  of  his  impenitent  sovereign.  Des- 
paring  at  last  of  absolution,  Don  .Roderick  suddenly  insists  upon 
being  conducted  to  the  magic  vault,  where  he  may  at  once  read 
the  worst  of  his  destiny ;  and  compels  the  trembling  prelate  to 
lead  him  to  the  place*  With  some  difficulty  he  opens  the  massive 
doors ;  and  finds  himself  in  a  huge  arched  room  of  black  marble, 
where  he  sees  two  gigantic  statues  of  bronze ;  one  holding  an. 
hour-glass,  and  the  other  a  ponderous  mace,—- with  scrolls  over 
their  heads,  announcing  them  to  be  respectively  Time  and  Des- 
tiny. While  the  fated  intruders  are  gazing  on  these  strange  ob- 
jects, the  last  sands  ebb  out  in  the  hour  glass ;  and  the  armed 
figure  rearing  his  mace,  strikes  a  large  hole  in  the  end  wall  of  the 
apartment,  through  which  the  astonished  monarch  sees  the  fates 
of  his  remotest  descendants*  This  tpagnificent  pantomine  Mr. 
Scott  has  distributed  into  three  acts ;— the  first  representing  the 
Moorish  conquest  and  dominion ; — the  second,  the  splendid  pe- 
riod of  the  Spanish  history,  when  their  valour  subdued  America 
and  the  East,  and  their  superstitions  stained  the  glory  of  their  arms 
with  persecution  and  bloodshed ; — and  the  third,  the  exhausted 
and  inglorious,  but  tranquil  state,  in  which  they  were  left  by  the 
decay  of  their  chivalrous  and  superstitious  ardors, — with  the  rous- 
ing produced  by  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  heroic  ex- 
ample of  their  English  auxiliaries*   The  last  trait,  of  course,  se- 
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duces  the  author  into  greater  minuteness  of  detail,  than  he  had 
ventured  upon  in  his  sketch  of  the  earlier  periods ;  and  accord- 
ingly, after  giving  a  full  account  of  the  debarkation  in  Mondego 
bay,  and  a  description  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  British  ar- 
my, he  suddenly  checks  himself,  and  recollects  that  fiction  should 
not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  records  of  recent  heroism ;  and, 
abruptly  dismissing  Don  Roderick,  with  the  vault,  and  its  statues 
and  visions,  closes  the  poem  with  a  few  patriotic  lines  in  his  own 
character,  and  with  announcing  his  intention  to  be  still  more  pa- 
triotic in  the  Conclusion. 

This  Conclusion  is  rightly  so-called — inasmuch  as  it  concludes 
the  poetical  part  of  die  volume  before  us ;  but  it  really  might 
have  performed  this  office,  with  equal  propriety,  to  any  other  po- 
etical work  whatsoever*  It  has  not,  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
least  connection  with,  or  allusion  to,  Don  Roderick  and  his  ad- 
ventures ;  but  consists  of  a  splendid  versification  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's official  despatches,  from  the  time  of  his  retreat  to  Torres 
Vedras,  down  to  the  very  latest  accounts  that  had  been  received 
from  him  before  the  printing  of  the  present  work  was  completed. 
It  begins  with  Bonaparte's  orders  to  Massena  to  drive  the  En- 
glish army  into  the  sea,— proceeds  by  the  batde  of  Busaco  to  the 
fines  before  Lisbon,  describes  the  devastation  which  accompanied 
die  subsequent  retreat  of  the  French,  and  the  battles  of  Fuentes 
d'Honoro,  of  Borosa  and  Albuera, — and  ends  with  a  magnificent 
encomium  on  Generals  Beresford  and  grahame. 

Such  is  the  argument,  or  naked  outline  of  the  poem  before  us* 
It  has  scarcely  any  story,  the  reader  will  perceive, — and  scarcely 
any  characters  ;  and  consists,  in  truth,  almost  entirely  of  a  series 
of  descriptions,  intermingled  with  plaudits  and  execrations*  The 
descriptions  are  many  of  them  very  fine,  though  the  style  is  more 
turgid  and  verbose  than  in  the  better  parts  of  Mr.  Scott's  other 
productions ;  but  the  invectives  and  acclamations  are  too  vehe- 
ment and  too  frequent,  to  be  either  graceful  or  impressive. 
There  is  no  climax  or  progression  to  relieve  the  ear,  or  stimulate 
the  imagination.  Mr-  Scott  sets  out  on  the  very  highest  pitch 
of  his  voice  ;  and  keeps  it  up  to  the  end  of  the  measure.  There 
are  no  grand  swells,  therefore,  or  overpowering  bursts  in  his 
song.  AH,  from  first  to  last,  is  loud,  and  clamorous,  and  obtru- 
sive,— indiscriminately  noisy,  and  often  ineffectually  exaggerated. 
He  has  fewer  new  images  than  in  his  other  poetry, — his  tone  is 
less  natural  and  varied, — and  he  moves,  upon  the  whole,  with  a 
slower  and  more  laborious  pace.  We  cannot  afford  a  whole 
dissertation,  however,  upon  the  peculiarities  of  this  new  style; 
and  shall  intersperse  the  few  other  remarks  we  have  to  offer,  with 
fhe  specimens  which  we  are  about  to  ^diibit, 
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The  Introduction,  though  splendidly  written,  is  too  long  £or«o 
short  a  poem ;  and  the  poet's  dialogue  with  his  native  mountains, 
is  somewhat  too  startling  and  unnatural.  The  most  spirited  part 
of  it,  we  think,  is  their  direction  to  Spanish  themes. 

*  No !  search  romantic  lands,  where  the  near  Sun 

Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame, 
Where  the  rude  villager,  his  labour  done, 

In  verse  spontaneous  chaunts  some  favour'd  name ; 
Whether  Olalia's  charms  his  tribute  claim, 

Her  eye  of  diamond,  and  her  locks  of  jet ; 
Or  whether,  kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Graeme, 

He  sing,  to  wild  Morisco  measure  set, 
Old  Albin's  red  claymore,  green  Erin's  bayonet  1 

u  Expfbre  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  crest 
Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows, 
Where  in  the  proud  Alhambra's  ruined  breast 

Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose ; 
Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes 

Than  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o'er  Toledo's  fane, 
From  whose  tall  towers  even  now  the  patriot  throws 
An  .anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon  the  plain 
The  blehded  ranks  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

"**  There,  of  Numantian  fire,  a  swarthy  spark 
Still  lightens  in  the  sun-burnt  native's  eye ; 
The  stately  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  dark, 
Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  constancy. 
And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry 

Beam  not,  as  once,  thy  nobles'  dearest  pride,* 
Iberia !  oft  thy  crestless  peasantry 

Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo  quit  their  side, 
Have  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood — 'gainst  fortune  fought  and  died." 

p.  8— 10. 

After  this,  our  great  objection  to  the  Vision  is,  that  it  carries 
us  too  far  away  from  the  themes  which  are  here  announced,— or 
brings  us  too  soon  back  to  them.  For  a  mere  introduction  to  the 
exploits  of  our  English  commanders,  the  story  of  Don  Roderick's 
sins  and  confessions, — the  minute  description  of  his  army  and 
attendants,  and  the  whole  interest  and  machinery  of  the  enchant- 
ed vault,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Vision  itself,  are  far  too 

*  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  things  come  round.  When  we  published  our 
review  of  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  we  were  overwhelmed  with  reproaches  for  hav- 
ing vilipended  the  privileged  orders  of  Spain,  and  said  that  it  was  only  through 
the  spirit  of  her  commonalty  that  she  could  be  saved and  now  her  nobles 
are  given  up  by  the  stoutest  champion  of  nubility  in  Great  Britain !  If  we  wUl 
only  wait  patiently  a  little  longer,  we  shall  all  be  agreed— where  agreement  is 
worth  wishing  for. 
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long  and  elaborate.  They  withdraw  our  curiosity  and  attention 
from  the  subjects  for  which  they  had  been  bespoken,  and  gradu- 
ally engage  them  upon  a  new  and  independent  series  of  romantic 
adventures,  in  which  it  is  not -easy  to  see  how  Lord  Wellington 
and  Bonaparte  can  have  any  concern.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
ao  sooner  is  this  new  interest  excited, — no  sooner  have  we  surren- 
dered our  imaginations  into  the  hands  of  this  dark  enchanter, 
and  heated  our  fancies  to  the  proper  pkch  for  sympathising  in 
the  fortunes  of  Gothic  kings  and  Moorish  invaders,  with  their 
imposing  accompaniments  of  harnessed  knights,  ravished  dam- 
sels, and  enchanted  statues,  than  the  whole  romantic  group  van- 
ishes at  once  from  our  sight ;  and  we  are  hurried,  with  minds 
yet  disturbed  with  these  powerful  apparitions,  to  die  compara- 
tively sober  and  cold  narration  of  Bonaparte's  villanies,  and  to 
drawn  batdes  between  mere  mortal  combatants  in  English  and 
French  uniforms.  The  vast  and  elaborate  vestibule,  in  short,  in 
which  we  had  been  so  long  detained, 

u  Where  wonders  wild  of  Arabesque  combine  ✓ 
With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade." 

has  no  corresponding  palace  attached  to  it ;  and  die  long  novici- 
ate we  are  made  to  serve  to  the  mysterious  powers  of  romance, 
is  not  repaid,  after  all,  by  an  introduction  to  their  awful  presence* 
The  poem  comes,  in  this  way,  to  be  substantially  divided  into 
two  compartments ; — the  one  representing  the  fabulous  or  prodi- 
gious acts  of  Don  Roderick's  own  time,— and  the  other,  the  re- 
cent occurrences,  which  have  since  signalized  the  same  quarter 
of  the  world*  Mr.  Scott,  we  think,  is  most  at  home  in  the  first  of 
these  fields ;  and  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  has  most  success  iq. 
it.  The  opening  of  the  poem  affords  a  fine  specimen  of  his  unri- 
valled powers  of  description. 

u  Rearing  their  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies, 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pale  moonlight; 
Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires  arise, 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white ; 
Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sight 

Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretched  below, 
And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night ; 

All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,  or  silver  glow, 
All  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio's  ceaseless  flow. 

a  All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio's  tide, 

Or,  distant  heard,  a  courser's  neigh  or  tramp ; 
Their  changing  rounds  as  watchful  horsemen  ride, 

To  guard  the  limits  of  King  Roderick's  camp. 
For,  through  the  river's  ni^ht-fog  rolling  damp, 

Was  many  a  proud  pavilion  dimly  seen* 

vni  h, 
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Which  glimmer'd  back,  against  the  moon's  feir  lamp, 
Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen, 
And  standards  proudly  pitch'd,  and  warders  armed  between.  * 

p.  13,  14. 

«  But,  &r  withm,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  ear  of  tearful  wonder  to  the  King ; 
The  silver  lamp"  a  fitful  lustre  sent, 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing  : 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing, 

Such  as  are  lothly  uttered  to  the  air, 
When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom  wring,  &c. 
«  Full  of  the  Prelate's  face  and  silver  hair, 

The  stream  of  foiling  light  was  feebly  roll'd  ; 
But  Roderick's  visage,  though  his  head  was  bare, 

Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and  mantle's  fold, 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told. '    p.  1 6,  17. 

The  description  of  the  enchanted  hall  is  in  the  same  strain  of 
excellence. 

"  Long,  large,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hall ; 

Roof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble  stone, 
Of  polished  marble,  black  as  funeral  pall, 

Carved  o'er  with  signs  and  characters  unknown. 
A  paly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 

Through  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they*  could  not  spy ; 
For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  none ; 

Yet,  by  that  light,  Don  Roderick  could  descry 
Wonders  that  ne'er  till  then  were  seen  by  mortal  eye. 

"  Grim  centinels,  against  the  upper  wall, 

Of  molten  bronze,  two  Statues  held  their  place  ; 
Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall, 

Their  frowning  foreheads  golden  circles  grace. 
Moulded  they  seemed  for  kings  of  giant  race, 

That  lived  and  sinned  before  the  avenging  flood ; 
This  grasped  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a  mace ; 

This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that  pondering  stood ; 
Each  stubborn  seemed  and  stern,  immutable  of  mood. '   p.  21—2. 

The  three  grand  and  comprehensive  pictures  in  which  Mr. 
Scott  has  delineated  the  9tate  of  Spain,  during  the  three  periods 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  are  conceived  with  much  ge- 
nius, and  executed  with  very  considerable,  though  unequal  feli- 
city.—That  of  the  Moorish  dominion,  is  drawn,  we  think,  with 
the  greatest  spirit.— The  reign  of  Chivalry  and  Superstition  we 
do  not  think  so  happily  represented,  by  a  long  and  laboured  des- 
cription of  two  allegorical  personages  called  Bigotry  and  Valour. 
—Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  conceive  how  Don  Roderick  was  to  learn 
the  fortunes  of  bis  country,  merely  by  inspecting  the  physiognomy 
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sod  furnishing  of  these  two  figurantes*  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  Mr.  Scott  has  been  tempted  on  this  occasion,  to  extend  a 
mere  Metaphor  into  an  allegory and  to  prolong  a  figure  which 
might  have  given  great  grace  and  spirit  to  a  single  stanza,  into 
the  heavy  subject  of  seven  or  eight.  His  representation  of  the 
recent  state  of  Spain,  we  think,  displays  the  talent  and  address 
of  the  author  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  for  the  subject  was  by -no 
means  inspiring; — nor  was  it  easy,  we  should  imagine,  to  make 
the  picture  of  decay  and  inglorious  indolence  so  engaging. 

"  And  well  such  strains  the  opening  scene  became ; 

For  Valour  had  relaxed  his  ardent  look, 
And  at  a  lady's  feet,  like  lion  tame, 

Lay  stretched,  full  loth  the  weight  of  arms  to  brook ; 
And  softened  Bigotry,  upon  his  book, 

Pattered  a  task  of  little  good  or  ill ; 
But  the  blithe  peasant  plied  his  pruning  hook, 

Whistled  the  muleteer  o'er  vale  and  hill, 
And  rung  from  village-green  the  merry  Segutdille. 

u  Grey  Royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil, 
Let  the  grave  sceptre  slip  his  lazy  hold, 
And  careless  saw  his  rule  become  the  spoil 
Of  a  loose  Female  and  her  Minion  bold  ; 
But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold, 

From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering  faction  far ; 
Beneath  the  chesnut  tree  Love's  tale  was  told ; 
And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar, 
Sweet  stooped  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose  the  evening  star." 

p,  35,  36. 

The  picture  of  Bonaparte,  too,  considering  the  difficulty  of  all 
contemporary  delineations,  is  not  ill  executed. 
"  An  Iron  Crown  his  anxious  forehead  bore ; 
And  well  such  diadem  his  heart  became, 
Who  ne'er  his  purpose  for  remorse  gave  o'er, 

Or  checked  his  course  for  piety  or  shame  ; 
Who,  trained  a  soldier,  deemed  a  soldier's  fame 
*   Might  flourish  in  the  wreath  of  battles  won, 
Though  neither  truth  nor  honour  decked  his  name ; 
Who,  placed  by  fortune  on  a  Monarch's  throne, 
Recked  not  of  Monarch's  faith,  or  Mercy's  kingly  tone.9  p.  38. 

We  have  the  same  objections,  however,  to  the  visible  form  of 
ambition  stalking  before  him  with  a  blazing  torch,  that  we  have 
already  stated  to  die  allegorical  presentment  of  Valour  and  Bi- 
gotry nor  can  we  very  greatly  admire  the  history  of  the  coro- 
nation of  the  4  wan  fraternal  shade  ;— nor  the  commemoration  of 
the  services  of  *  Our  lady  of  the  Pillar.' — The  landing  of  the  En- 
glish, however,  is  admirably  described ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
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finer  in  the  whole  poem  than  the  foUowing  passage,— with  the 
exception  always  of  the  three  concluding  lines,  which  appear  te 
Us  to  be  very  nearly  as  bad  as  possible. 

*  Don  Roderick  turn'd  him  as  the  shout  grew  loud— 

A  varied  scene  the  changeful  vision  show'd, 
For,  where  the  ocean  mingled  with  the  cloud, 

A  gallant  navy  stemm'd  the  billows  broad. 
From  mast  and  stetn  St.  George's  symbol  flow'd, 

Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear ; 
Mottling  the  sea  their  landward  barges  row'd 

And  flashed  the  sun  on  bayonet,  brand,  and  spear, 
And  the  wild  beach  returned  the  seaman's  jovial  Cheer.. 

*  It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight ! 

The  billows  foamed  beneath  a  thousand  oars, 
Fast  as  they  land  the  fed-cross  ranks  unite, 

Legions  on  legions  brightening  all  the  shores. 
Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roars, 

Then  peals  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  drum, 
Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  trumpet-flourish  pours, 

And  patriot  hopes  aWake,  and  doubts  are  dumb, 
For,  bold  in  Freedom's  cause,  the  bands  of  Ocean  come  I 

**  A  various  host  they  came—whose  ranks  display 

Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the  fight* 
The  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array, 

And  meditates  his  aim  the  marksman  light ; 
Far  glance  the  lines  of  sabres  flashing  bright, 

Where  mounted  squadrons  shake  the  echoing  mead, 
Lack^  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night, 
Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whirl'd  by  rapid  steed, 
That  rivals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speed/   p.  49 — 51. 

The  three  succeeding  stanzas  are  elaborate  ;  but  we  think,  on 
the  whole,  successful.  They  will  probably  be  oftener  quoted  th^n 
any  other  passage  in  the  poem. 

*  A  various  host— from  kindred  realms  they  came, 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown—  • 
For  yon  fair  bands  shall  merry  England  claim, 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown. 
Her's  their  bold  port,  and  her's  their  martial  frown, 

And  her's  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom's  cause* 
Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown, 

And  the  blunt  speech  that  bursts  without  a  pause, 
And  freeborn  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier  with  the  L|grs. 

rt  And  O  !  loved  warriors  of  the  Minstrel's  land ! 
Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave! 
The  rugged  form  may  mark  the  mountain  band, 
And  harsher  features,  and  a  mien  more  gvrfre ; 
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But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbbed  heart  m  brave 
As  that  which  bents  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid ; 

And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave, 
And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are  laid, 
Where  lives  the  desperate  foe,  that  for  such  onset  staid ! 

u  Hark !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rings, 
Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stern  minstrelsy, 
His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  flings, 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee : 
Boast,  Erin,  boast  them  !  tameless,  frank,  and  free, 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 
Rough  Nature's  children,  humorous  as  she  : 

And  Hb,  yon  Chieftain— strike  the  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  ! — the  Hero  is  thine  own. 1  p.  5 1-53. 

The  Conclusion  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  noisy  than  spirited ; 
and  makes  up,  by  a  kind  of  sonorous  impetuosity,  for  whatever  it 
may  want  in  novelty,  or  variety  of  conception.  The  following 
verses  are  from  a  powerful  hand  certainly  and  yet  they  might 
be  matched,  perhaps,  without  any  great  expenditure  of  power. — 
Hie  tone,  to  our  ears,  is  decidedly  vulgar; — and  if  Mr.  Scott 
had  never  written  any  thing  better,  his  poetical  reputation  would 
not  at  this  moment  have  stood  much  higher  than  that  of  the  au- 
thor of  die  Battles  of  Talavenu 

a  Go,  baffled  Boaster  ?  teach  thy  haughty  mood 
To  plead  at  thine  imperious  master's  throne ! 

Say*  thou  hast  left  his  legions  in  their  blood, 
Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frustrated  thine  own  j 

Say,  that  thine  utmost  skill  and  valour  shown 
By  British  skill  and  valour  were  outvied; 

Last  say,  thy  conqueror  was  Wellington! 
And  if  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried- 
God  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  we'll  abide. 

*  Yes !  hard  the  taskt  when  Britons  wield  the  sword. 
To  give  earh  Chief  and  every  field  its  fame: 
Hark  r  Alb u era  thunders  Bebksford, 

And  red  Rarosa  shouts  for  dauntless  Grams  ! 
O  For  a  verse  of  tumult  and  of  flame, 

Bold  as  the  bursting  of  their  cannon  sound, 
To  hid  the  world  re-echo  to  their  fame  \ 
For  never,  upon  glory  battle -ground, 
Hh  conquest's  well-bought  wreath  were  braver  \ictors  crownM! 

O  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera's  hays, 


Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field, 
Roused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers'  praiae, 
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And  gave  new  edge  to  LusitamVs  sword, 
And  taught  her  sons  forgotten  arms  to  wiekU* 
Shivered  my  harp,  and  burst  its  every  chord. 
If  it  forget  thy  worth,  victorious  Berksfobo  ; 9    p.  64—66. 

Perhaps  it  is  our  nationality  which  makes  us  like  better  the 
following  tribute  to  General  Graham — though  there  is  some- 
thing, we  believe,  in  the  softness  of  the  sentiment  that  will  be  felt, 
even  by  English  readers,  as  a  relief  from  the  exceeding  clamour 
and  loud  boastings  of  all  the  surrounding  stanzas. 

*  Nor  be  his  praise  o'erpast  who  strove  to  hide 

Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  affection's  wound, 
Whose  wish,  Heaven  for  his  country's  weal  denied ; 

Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but  glory  found. 
From  clime  to  clime,  where'er  war's  trumpets  sound, 

The  wanderer  went;  yet,  Caledonia!  still 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and  tented  ground ; 

He  dreamed  mid  Alpine  cliffs  of  A  thole's  hill, 
And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  his  Lyndoch's  lovely  rill.'  p.  67. 

We  are  not  very  apt  to  quarrel  with  a  poet  for  his  politics;— 
tad  really  supposed  it  next  to  impossible  that  Mr.  Scott  should 
have  given  Us  any  ground  of  dissatisfaction  on  this  score,  in  the 
management  of  his  present  theme*  Lord  Wellington  and  his  fel- 
low-soldiers have  well  deserved  the  laurels  they  have  won ; — nor 
is  there  one  British  heart,  we  believe,  that  will  not  feel  proud  and 
grateful  for  all  the  honours  with  which  British  genius  can  invest 
their  names.  In  the  praises  which  Mr.  Scott  has  bestowed,  there- 
fore, all  his  readers  will  sympathize ;  but  for  those  which  he  has 
-withheld,  there  are  some  that  will  not  so  readily  forgive  him :  And 
in  our  eyes,  we  will  confess,  it  is  a  sin  not  easily  to  be  expiated, 
that  in  a  poem  written  substantially  for  the  purpose  of  commem- 
orating the  brave  who  have  fought  or  fallen  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal,— and  written  by  a  Scotchman, — there  should  be  no  mention 
of  the  name  of  Moore  !— of  the  only  commander  in  chief  who 
has  fallen  in  this  memorable  contest; — of  a  commander  who  was 
acknowledged  as  the  model  and  pattern  of  a  British  soldier,  when 
British  soldiers  stood  most  in  need  of  such  an  example ; — and 
was,  at  the  same-time,  distinguished  not  less  for  every  manly  vir- 
tue and  generous  affection,  than  for  skill  and  gallantry  in  his  pro- 
fession. A  more  pure,  or  a  more  exalted  character,  certainly  has 
not  yet  appeared  upon  that  scene  which  Mr.  Scott  has  sought  to 
illustrate  with  the  splendour  of  his  genius ;  and  it  is  with  a  mix- 
ture of  shame  and  indignation,  that  we  find  him  grudging  a  sin- 
gle ray  of  that  profuse  and  readily  yielded  glory  to  gild  the  grave 
of  his  lamented  countryman.  To  offer  a  lavish  tribute  of  praise  to 
the  living,  whose  task  is  still  incomplete,  may  be  generous  and 
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munificent;— but,  to  departed  merit,  it  is  due  in  strictness  of  jus- 
tice. Who  will  deny  that  Sir  John  Moore  was  all  that  we  have 
now  said  of  him  ?— or  who  will  doubt  that  his  untimely  death,  in 
die  hour  of  victory,  would  have  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  an 
iwtpartial  poet,  as  a  noble  theme  for  generous  lamentation  and 
eloquent  praise  ? — But  Mr.  Scott's  political  friends  have  fancied 
it  for  their  interest  to  calumniate  the  memory  of  this  illustrious, 
and  accomplished  person  ;* — and  Mr*  Scott  has  permitted  the 
spirit  of  party  to  stand  in  the  way,  not  only  of  poetical  justice, 
bat  of  patriotic  and  generous  feeling. 

It  is  this  for  which  we  grieve,  and  feel  ashamed ; — this  hard- 
ening and  deadening  effect  of  political  animosities,  in  cases  where 
politics  should  have  nothing  to  do; — this  apparent  perversion, 
not  merely  of  the  judgment,  but  of  the  heart ; — this  implacable 
resentment,  which  wars  not  only  with  the  living  but  with  the# 
dead; — and  thinks  it  a  reason  for  defrauding  a  departed  warrior 
of  his  glory,  that  a  political  antagonist  has  been  zealous  in  his 
prase.  Those  things  are  lamentable  ;  and  they  cannot  be  alluded 
to  without  some  emotions  of  sorrow  and  resentment.  But  they 
afiect  not  the  fame  of  him,  on  whose  account  these  emotions  are 
suggested.  The  wars  of  Spain,  and  the  merits  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
will  be  commemorated  in  a  more  impartial,  and  a  more  impe- 

•  When  we  recollect  the  terms  of  high  respect  and  veneration  with  which 
Sir  John  Moore  was  mentioned  by  the  Commandeiwin-chief.  in  his  general 
aiders,  and  even  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  Parliament,  and  compare  it 
with  the  poor  scurrilities  that  have  since  been  vented  by  persons  calling  them*. 
«fvf*'  their  friends,  we  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  perpetual  union  of 
rancour  with  vulgarity,  and  with  the  infinite  superiority  that  the  true  heads 
nd  leaders  of  parties  always  possess,  in  point  of  liberality,  over  their  baser 
rt**ini?rs.  The  same  th  ing  may  be  observed  in  the  tone  of  the  different  classes 
*tf  writ e rs  by  w horn  p art  lea  are  sup por ted.  Mr.  Scott,  for  instance,  only  passes 
tit  John  Moore  over  in  silence,  and  condemns  him  *  to  rest  without  his  fame/ 
Ait  an  ingenious  person,  who  compile  what  he  calls  the  History  of  Europe, 
Jar  lbs  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  Jin;*  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  '  the  plans 
•fjrnTcrament  were  frustrated  by  the  piniilammtf  of  that  gallant  general ! — 
i»i  tli is  is  as  it  should  he  ; — for  he  afterwards  goes  on  to  prove  everyone 
of  his  movements  to  have  been  wrong,  by  this  very  decisive  circumstance, 
tJsat  they  arr  ail  severely  censured  in  the  bulletins  of  the  French  army!  that 
*■  to  say,  in  those  bulletins  thai  have  always  censured  most  severely  the 
Bowmenli  which  hare  given  them  the  most  trouble ;  and  have  not  ceased  to 
crnmr*  tatri  Wellington,  from  his  vie  1017  at  Talavera  down  to  his  victory  at 
AJtnerft-  The  annalLsi,  hou  <  ver,  proems  to  show,  that  if  Sir  John  Moore 
hi*  colleague,  had  not  despaired  of  the  Spanish  cause,  they  would  have 
fauad  reinforcements  at  Corunna,  by  the  help  of  which  *  the  French  must 
*n*taMf  have  been  destroyed  : — not  a  mtm  of  Soult's  army  would  have  esca- 
rp 1  "    This  is  delightful, — and  it  U  only  a  specimen  of  the  author's  fairness,. 

nd  knowledge  upon  all  other  subjects.   The  misfortune  is,  that  bis 
I  1  dupie  ta  rather  too  long  to  be  conveniently  read  through  within  the  * 

mr.  fn  this,  to  which  we  have  referred,  he  fills  eight  hundred  close  printed 
I  fifii  *if  ttcKi  Me  cohrmiis  with  the  transactions  of  one  year, — nearly  as  much, 
I  ■*  ttfc  it,  fts  one  third  mf  Hume's  whole  history. 
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rishable  record,  than  the  vision  of  Don  Roderick ;  and  his  hum- 
ble monument  in  the'  citadel  of  Corunna,  will  draw  the  tears  and  ' 
the  admiration  of  thousands,  who  concern  not  themselves  about 
the  exploits  of  his  more  fortunate  associates* 

From  reflections  like  these  we  cannot  return  to  point  out  the 
verbal  inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Scott,  or  his  faults  of  versification. 
The  former  are  at  least  as  numerous  in  this,  as  in  any  of  his  for* 
raer  productions ; — the  latter,  though  less  frequent,  are  of  a  more 
offensive  character.  Upon  the  whole,  we  can  hardly  recommend 
it  to  him  to  leave  his  own  old  style  for  that  of  which  he  has  here 
presented  us  with  a  specimen ; — and  earnestly  entreat  him  not  to 
throw  away  his  fine  talents  upon  subjects  of  temporary  interest ; 
subjects  on  which  a  bombastical  pamphlet  will  always  produce 
more  present  effect  than  the  most  exquisite  poetry, — and  to  which 
no  poetical  merit  will  ever  be  able  to  draw  the  attention  of  pos* 
terity. 


SPIRIT  OF  MAGAZINES- 


£Tbe  Cultivation  of  Fiorin  Grass,  has  lately  excited  so  much  interest  In  Grett 
Britain  and  Ireland,  that  we  are  disposed  to  publish  an  engraved  plate  of  it, 
accompanied  with  a  brief  sketch,  taken  from  the  Agricultural  Magazine.— 
The  engraving,  thus  presented  to  the  view  of  our  readers,  may  possibly  en- 
able them  to  discover  this  curious  grass  in  our  own  land,  and  induce  them 
to  turn  their  attention  to  its  cultivation. — If  it  should  not  be  found  among 
us,  it  can  easily  be  imported.  This  engraving  is  not,  however,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the.  three  which  are  promised  in  each  volume  of  the  Select 
Reviews,  but  is  furnished  with  a  desire  of  illustrating  the  sketch  which  ac- 
companies it,  and  rendering  the  latter  more  acceptable  to  our  readers.] 

•  Ed.  Select  Reviews. 

7ROM  THE  AGRICULTURAL  MAGAZINE. 

ON  FIORIN  GRASS. 

(With  a  Plate.) 

THE  tribe  of  Grasses,  ranks  high  in  the  vegetable  system. 
It  is  the  best  known,  and  most  general  of  any  family  of  plants, 
being  easily  recognized  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second,  grow- 
ing spontaneously  in  more  or  less  profusion,  in  every  country  in 
the  world,  from  the  scorched  regions  within  the  tropics,  to  the 
frozen  territories  adjoining  to  the  Poles.  This  class,  too,  is  not 
only  the  most  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  also  of  the  most  extended 
use,  since  it  includes  corn,  and  consequently  furnishes  man  with 
perhaps  the  best  and  assuredly  the  roost  innocent  portion  of  his 
nourishment,  while  nearly  all  the  animals  under  his  dominion, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  birds,  are  supported  by  it.  Notwith- 
standing this,  no  branch  of  natural  history  has  been  more  neglect- 
ed, for  although  there  are  upwards  of  three  hundred  different 
species  of  grasses,  which  have  been  divided  into  at  least  forty 
genera^  yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  any  attention 
has  been  paid  either  to  their  names  or  arrangements.  It  was  the 
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celebrated  Mr.  Stillingfleet,*  who,  about  the  year  1760,  first  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  curious  to  the  subject,  and  by  exciting 
iuquiry,  tended  not  a  little  to  throw  new  lights  on  so  useful  a 
pursuit,  as  well  as  to  discover  the  many  national  advantages 
that  might  accrue  from  it.  After  a  short  interval,  public  curiosity 
was  aguin  drawn  forth  by  means  of  Mr.  Curtis,f  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  treatise,  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  With 
an  exception  to  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  &c.  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  a  single  publication  by  an  individual,^  but  little 
more  was  achieved  on  -his  subject  until  the  year  1808,  when  Dr. 
Richardson§  disclosed  his  very  important  communications  to  the 

*  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  B.  A.  a  naturalist  and  poet,  was  educated  first  at 
Norwich  School,  and  then  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a 
degree,  and  then  travelled  in  Italy.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "Calendar  of 
Flora,"  &c.  &c.  and  died  in  1771,  at  the  age  of  69. 

t  William  Curtis,  the  original  author  of  the  "Floran  Londinensis,"  was  bred 
a  surgeon,  and  after  planting  two  botanical  gardens,  published  an  excellent 
work  on  the  British  Grasses. 

*  Mr.  Swayne's  **  Gramina  Pascua." 

$  W.  Richardson,  D.  D.  was  bred  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  where  he  was 
a  contemporary  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Malone,  and  after  retiring  from  col- 
lege, settled  at  Moy,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  where  we  believe  he  has  a  liv- 
ing. Having  addicted  himself  to  agriculture,  and  possessing  not  only  a  liberal 
education,  but  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  determined  to  unite  theory  with  practice, 
and  accordingly  began  by  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  natural  history 
of  the  different  vegetables  cultivated  on  his  farm.  Entertaining  a  notion  that 
the  management  of  the  grasses  might  be  greatly  improved,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  speculations  of  agricultural  book-makers,  they  had  hitherto 
been  greatly  neglected,  more  especially  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  he  determined 
to  engage  in  an  active  course  of  experiments.  With  this  view  lie  made  small 
plots  m  his  garden,  into  which  he  introduced  all  the  kinds  reported  valuable, 
and  when  warranted  by  the  result,  they  were  tranferred  to  the  farm,  on  a  lar- 
ger and  more  suitable  scale.  While  thus  occupied,  fame  brought  him  acquain- 
ted with  the  Fiorin,  and  after  being  made  fully  sensible  of  its  value,  in  conse- 
quence of  due  and  regular  cultivation,  he  communicated  an  account  of  his  dis- 
covery, first  in  the  transactions  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  and  then  in  the  lit- 
erary society  of  Belfast.  In  proportion  as  the  facts  accumulated,  his  publica- 
tions became  more  frequent,  and  the  various  discoveries  were  promulgated  at 
length  in  small  pamphlets  and  single  sheets,  which  were  not  sold,  but  printed 
for  the  use  of,  and  distributed  among  friends. 

Having  formerly  engaged  in  a  controversy  on  geological  subjects,  it  was  urg- 
ed against  Dr.  R.  that,  bke  his  quandam  adversaries,  he  endeavoured  to  sup% 
port  a  favourite  theory,  by  accommodating  facts  to  opinions  ;  but  the  Doctor 
urged  in  reply,  that  all  his  facta  were  established  antecedently  to  the  discovery 
of  the  principles.  He,  at  the  same  time,  showed  that  most  of  the  properties  of 
the  Fiok-in,  uad  particularly  the  extraordinary  one,  of  the  facility  with  which, 
it  could  be  made  and  saved  in  the  middle  of  winter,  proceeded  from  the  radical 
and  essential  differences  between  this  and  all  other  hay. 

Dr.  Richardson  resides  nearly  half  way  between  the  towns  of  Armagh  and 
Dungannon,  and  we  mention  with  equal  pride  and  satisfaction,  that  we  have 
been  honoured  with  his  correspondence.  At  his  farm  at  Confecle,  in  the  couit- 
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people  of  this  country,  which,  on  one  hand,  have  aroused  both 
the  wonder  and  attention  of  the  public,  while  on  the  other,  they 
have  as  usual,  given  birth  to  a  paper  war,  and  an  animated,  not 
to  say  vituperative,  discussion. 

After  this  short  introduction  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  every 
thing  important,  hitherto  made  known  on  this  subject  in  a  popu- 
lar form,  but  under  distinct  and  scientific  heads,  so  as  to  make 
the  readers  of  our  Magazine  as  much  acquainted  with  the  facts  at 
a  single  glance,  as  the  nature  of  the  intelligence,  and  the  distant 
residence  of  the  original  discoverer  will  permit* 

English,  and  Botanical  Names. 
Florin,  or  Fioreen  Grass. — Agrostis  Stolonifera,  of  Linnaeus* 

Classification  and  Description. 
Class  II  h  Triandria. — Natural  Method,  4th  order,  Gramina. 

1st*  CHARACTER  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

This  may  be  seen  growing  in  its  natural  state,  in  the  garden  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Gibbs,  seedsman  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at 
old  Brompton,  where  the  specimens  were  obtained,  from  which 
our  plate  has  been  taken.  It  is  evidently  a  very  lively  and  hardy 
plant,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Orcheston  long  grass,  of 
Wiltshire,  but  its  tw  o  chief  characteristics  are  the  sudden  and  as- 
tonishing growth  of  this  grass,  as  well  as  its  amazing  facility,  by 
means  oi"  its  strings^  of  spreading  over  a  large  surface  of  ground, 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  It  is  an  aquatic  of  the  Stolonifera 
ous  tribe,  with  culmi  and  panicles ;  and  stolones,  or  runners.  Be- 
fore this  was  cultivated,  that  is  to  say,  anterior  to  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  the  twelve  following  grasses  were  most  prized, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Ireland,  and  they  are  here  arran- 
ged pretty  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  general  estimation  ; 

1.  Poa  pratensis  ;  or  great  smooth  stalked  meadow  grass, 

2.  Festuca  durtusculo  ;  hard  fescue  grass. 

3.  Festuca  pratensis  ;  meadow  fescue  grass. 

4.  Lolium  perenne  ;  ray,  commonly  called  rye-grass. 
5p  Alopecurus  pratensis ;  meadow  fox-tail  grass. 

6.  Festuca  ovina  ;  sheep's  fescue  grass. 

7*  Rough  stalked  meadow  grass  ;  poa  trivialis. 

8*  Marsh  meadow  grass  ;  poa  palustris. 

9*  Compressed  meadow  grass ;  poa  compressa. 

iy  of  Armagh,  mig-ht  have  been  witnessed  his  efforts  to  introduce  the  Florin 
en  a  gr^t  scale,  and  he  has  bean  particularly  attentive  to  transmit  seeds,  roots, 
atringv  and  instructions  lo  every  respectable  person  either  likely  to  repeat  or 
to  profit  hy  his  experiments.  The  board  of  agriculture  in  England  has  present 
ted  him  with  i  medal  fur  the  memoir  on  this  subject. 
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10.  Crested  dogs'-tail  grass ;  cynosurus  cristatus. 

11.  Knotty  cats'  tail  grass  ;  phleum  nodosum. 

12.  Anthoxanthum  odoratum ;  sweet  scented  spring  grass. 

The  late  Mr.  Kent,  in  his  44  Hints,"  recommends  the  crested 
dog's-tail,  the  vernal,  the  sheep's  fescue,  and  the  fine  bent*;  but 
he  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  annual  meadow  grass,  which  was 
noticed  by  Mr.  Stillingfleet  to  prosper  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner on  the  surface  of  a  much  frequented  walk  on  Malvern  Hill. 
This  greatly  resembles  the  Fiorm  in  many  points  of  view,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this,  that  those  very  obstacles  which  would  probably 
prove  fatal  to  every  other  species  of  grass,  contribute  most  essen- 
tially to  its  prosperity. 

2d.     HABITS  OF  THE  FIORIN* 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  premise  that  this  is  one  of  our  own 
indigenous,  or  native  grasses,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  Ireland,  bat 
commonly  found  in  all  the  British  Isles,  although  its  singular  and 
appropriate  qualifications  were  first  discovered  in  another  portion 
of  the  united  kingdom.  The  universality  of  the  properties  of  this 
plant  is  truly  wonderful,  for  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  "  Fio- 
rin  thrives  in  all  climates  from  Iceland  to  Indostan.  It  thrives, 
and  I  believe  equally,"  adds  he,  "  in  all  elevations,  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  bottom  of  the  valley ;  in  all  soils,  wet  and  dryr 
the  mire  of  the  morass,  the  shallow  summit  of  the  gravelly  hill, 
and  the  pave  of  a  shut  up  turnpike-road,  never  covered  with  soil. 
Fiorin  appears  to  thrive  the  better,  the  greater  the  hardships  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  because  the  efforts  of  its  competitors  are 
thereby  weakened."  It  is  thus  evident,  that  in  addition  to  one  of 
die  essential  qualities  of  that  valuable  plant,  the  annual  meadow 
grass,  and  the  astonishing  fertility  of  the  Orcheston  long  grass, 
it  is  also  the  most  hardy  plant,  perhaps  in  existence. 

3d.     MODE  OF  PROPAGATION. 

This  may  be  effected  two  different  ways,  first  by  sowing  the 
seeds  from  the  rick  of  loft,  and  slightly  sprinkling  them  with  soil;, 
and  secondly  by  means  of  its  strings  or  roots,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  garden  strawberry,  and  like  it,  after  fastening  in  the 
soil  come  to  the  surface,  and  branch  out  anew.  The  time  of  plan- 
ting is  not  much  attended  to  in  Ireland ;  but  as  that  is  a  moister 
climate  than  our  own,  it  would  perhaps  be  the  safest  mode  of  com- 
mitting it  to  the  ground  in  England,  either  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 
Considerable  space  being  allowed  for  the  plants,  one  acre  duly- 
prepared  may  be  dibbled  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  shillings  ia 
some,  and  thirty  shillings  in  other  counties,  by  setting  the  roots 
in  the  same  manner  as  young  cabbages  in  Middlesex,  and  em- 
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ploying  ten  met*  for  one  day  in  this  occupation*  The  rapidity  of 
the  growth  may  be  estimated  from  this  fact,  that  if  the  land  be  laid 
down  early  in  April,  it  will  produce  in  the  same  year,  a  valuable 
crop,  either  of  hay  or  green  food. 

Mh.     MODE  Or  HARVESTING. 

It  would  have  appeared  not  paradoxical  but  incredible,  had  any- 
one asserted  fifty  ye*rs  ago,  that  Christmas  is  a  better  season 
for  hay-making  than  Midsummer,  and  that  mowing  might 
commence  during  the  winter  months,  with  greater  benefit  to  the 
farmer,  both  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  crop,  than  at 
the  usual  season.  But  let  us  attend  to  what  tfrp  Doctor  says  on 
mis  subject : 

"  Fiorin  hay  is  saved  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  with  less  labour,  and  greater  security  from  injury  by  wea» 
ther  than  other  hay.  Fiorin  grass  mowed  October  18th,  after  sustain- 
ing sixteen  days  of  the  wettest  weather  ever  remembered,  was  put  into 
nek  on  November  7th  ;  there  it  remained  perfectly  sound,  until  com- 
pletely eaten  up  by  sheep  early  in  January.*9  Grass  with  these  proper- 
ties would  be  particularly  desirable,  either  in  a  moist  climate  or  a  bad 
season. 

5th.  PRODUCE. 

This  article  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  the  whole,  for 
we  are  told  on  authority,  that  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  neither 
prepared  nor  disposed  to  question,  that  the  produce  from  a  Fiorin 
meadow  is  far  greater  than  what  can  be  obtained  from  the  coars- 
est, and  bulkiest  of  our  English  grasses,  such  as  the  ray  (loluim, 
perenne)  or  the  marsh  meadow  grass  (poa  palustris,  &c.) 

"  A  portion  of  ground  laid  down  with  Fiorin,  late  in  August  1 805, 
twice  mowed  in  1807,  and  not  manured,  produced  six  tons  the  Eng- 
lish acre,  in  1808;  and  a  portion  laid  down,  November  15th,  1806, 
•nee  mowed  in  1807,  and  tolerably  manured,  produced  in  1808  seven 
tons,  four  hundred,  one  quarter  and  eight  pounds  the  English  acre. 
The  hay  of  both  parcels,11  it  is  added,  "  when  weighed  was  dry  and 
muling ;  and  that  it  was  in  a  fair  merchantable  state  between  man  and 
man*  was  proved  upon  oath  before  the  earl  of  Gosford,  by  the  persons 
who  weighed  it*  in  the  presence  of  the  owner  and  other  credible  wit- 
nesses ;  his  lordship  al-o  examined  the  hay  not  long  after  it  was  weigh- 
ed, and  found  it  in  excellent  order." 

It  is  thus  apparent,  that  without  any  manure,  a  very  extraor- 
dinary crop  may  be  expected,  and  that  with  a  slight  accession  of 
shis  valuable  substance,  a  great  additional  produce  is  to  be  ob- 
tained* &  has  already  been  tried  according  to  the  water-meadow 
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system  in  Ireland,  and  in  1809,  an  irrigated  crop  amounted  to 
upwards  of  eight  tons  one  quarter  per  acre.* 

6th.  USES. 

The  uses  to  which  Fiorin  may  be  applied,  are  both  numerous' 
and  advantageous* 

1.  As  hay,  it  produces  a  valuable  crop,  and  that  too,  we  are 
assured  in  any  ground,  so  as  to  enable  the  farmer  to  apply  his 
best  soil  to  grain,  and  substitute  this  on  his*  worst* 

2.  It  is  so  eminently  vivacious  as  to  prosper  in  young  planta- 
tions, provided  they  are  carefully  weeded ;  for  this  grass  thrives 
even  under  trees,  and  until  they  close  over  head,  so  as  to  exclude 
both  light  and  heat,  continues  to  give  large  crops. 

3.  Fiorin  will  afford  abundance  of  green  food  to  the  farmer 
during  the  six  most  desirable  months  in  the  year,  from  Novem- 
ber to  May,  superior,  as  we  are  assured,  in  point  of  quality  to 
any  other,  and  also  more  accessible  in  winter. 

4.  In  a  green  state,  it  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  cqws,  and 
while  the  quantity  of  their  milk  is  encreased  in  one  hand,  both 
its  richness  and  flavour  are  improved* 

5.  The  hay  is  devoured  by  stock  of  all  kinds,  particularly 
horses,  who  prefer  it  to  every  other  species  of  food  whatsoever. 

7th.  MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Richardson  hith- 
erto has  neither  reaped  fame  nor  profit  from  this  very  valuable 
discovery.  His  Fiorin  has  been  stigmatized  as  a  44  troublesome 
weed,"  and  a  member  of  the  f  Linnaean  Society,  has  attempted 
to  expose  it  under  the  execrated  name  of  quitch,  couch,  or  quichy 
which  is  a  corruption  of  quick,  the  ancient  term  for  living,  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds  (Triticum  Repens,  Triticum  Cani- 
num,  &c.)  mentioned  by  Linnaeus.  Liberal  men  will,  however, 
wait  the  result,  and  not  precipitate  their  opinions,  until  a  well  re- 
gulated course  of  experiments  shall  have  determined,  whether 
die  merits  of  this  singular  grass  have  been  too  much  exaggerated 
on  the  ofte  hand,  or  too  much  depreciated  on  the  other.  Mean- 
while a  new  species  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  Liar- 
fain,  in  North  Wales,  by  Dr.  Pring,  so  very  luxuriant  in  respect 
to  growth,  that  some  of  the  roots  transplanted  by  him,  contain  27 
stalks,  six  feet  in  height,  bearing  277  ramifications* 

Perhaps  if  Fiorin  were  transferred  to  our  watered  meadows, 
this  very  prolific  grass  may  be  so  far  softened  by  the  direct  appli- 

*  On  being  weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Isaac  Cony,  this  enor- 
mous crop  proved  to  be  8  tons  5  cwt.  2  qrt.  and  24  lb.  sound  hay,  from  an  En- 
glish acre ! 

t  Mr.  Salisbury. 
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cation  of  a  new  element,  as  to  lose  that  roughness  and  coarseness 
which  have  been  objected  to  it.  As  it  will  prosper  on  high 
pounds,  this  quality  alone  would  render  it  invaluable ;  and  as 
Devonshire  resembles  Ireland  in  moisture,  it  might  find  a  conge- 
nial climate  in  the  West  of  England*  In  fine,  although  it  might 
he  too  much  to  expect,  that  our  agriculturists  are  to  be  enriched, 
and  our  wastes  reclaimed  by  the  Fiorin,  yet,  it  evidently  deserves 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial ;  and  we  are  happy  to  learn,  that  from 
die  many  specimens  recently  planted  in  this  country,  we  shall 
soon  be  enabled  to  pronounce  decisively  on  the  result. 


Mr.  SADLER'S  BALLOON. 

Birmingham,  Tuetday  Evening. 

At  half  past  nine,  Mr.  Sadler  and  Mr.  Burcham  arrived  in  a 
post-chaise  and  four.  The  people  greeted  them  with  every  de- 
monsttation  of  satisfaction.  The  bells  rang  merry  peals,  and  the 
firing  of  guns,  pistols,  &c.  announced  the  welcome  intelligence* 
The  populace  afterwards  drew  the  carriage  with  Mr.  Sadler,  jun. 
in  charge  of  the  balloon,  through  the  principal  streets ;  surround- 
ed by  lighted  torches*  In  a  few  minutes  the  crowd  before  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Sadler  became  so  great,  that  to  satisfy  their 
impatient  anxiety,  the  serial  voyagers  exhibited  themselves  at  the 
windows  during  a  considerable  time. 

Wednesday  Morning. 

The  inhabitants  still  continued  to  assemble  in  great  numbers  to 
testify  their  approbation  of  the  adventurous  aeronauts. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  voyage  are  from  the  most  au- 
thentic source. 

About  twenty  minutes  past  two,  Mr.  Sadler  and  Mr.  Burcham 
took  their  seats,  and  alt  the  necessary  apparatus  being  placed  in  the 
car,  with  nearly  2GOlb.  of  ballast,  the  machine  began  to  ascend  in 
a  gradual  manner,  steering  N.  E.  by  E.  In  about  three  minutes 
they  were  enveloped  in  a  daud,  which  they  soon  cleared,  when 
the  aeronauts  were  at  a  sufficient  height  to  have  an  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country ;  Lichfield,  Coventry,  Tamworth,  and 
Atherstone,  appeared  nearly  under  them.  The  shouts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  firing  of  guns,  were  distinctly  audible. 

At  45  minutes  past  two,  the  aerial  voyagers  perceived  Leices- 
ter, bearing  east*  At  half-past  two  the  thermometer  stood  at  50, 
the  barometer  at  24  ;  and  successively  varied  till  14  minutes  past 
Three,  when  tfi*  thermometer  was  as  low  as  38,  and  the  barome- 
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ter  at  18.  "When  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester, 
the  wind  shifted  due-east,  and  in  that  direction  they  proceeded  to- 
wards Market  Deeping,  in  Lyncolnshire,  when  the  aeronauts 
where  at  the  greatest  elevation,  (about  two  miles  and  a  half) : 
from  thence  they  saw  the  towns  of  Petersborough,  Stamford, 
Wisbeach,  Crowland,  &c.  Mr.  Sadler  perceiving  a  current  of 
air  passing  under  him  to  the  northward,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
descend,  in  order  to  avoid  being  carried  towards  the  sea.  The 
balloon  being  now  quite  distended,  it  became  necessary  to  let  out 
some  of  the  gas,  which  was  done  at  intervals  till  it  descended 
into  the  current  Mr.  Sadler  had  previously  noticed ;  and  the  ad- 
venturers were  carried  directly  northwards. 

Spalding  was  now  on  their  right,  and  Bourn  on  their  left, 
when  they  threw  out  all  their  ballast.  The  car  first  struck  the 
earth  to  the  southward  of  Heckington  with  extreme  violence,  the 
grappling  irons  being  ineffectually  thrown  out;  and  on  the  second 
concussion,  Mr.  Sadler  having  hold  of  the  valve  line,  was,  by  a 
sudden  jerk,  caused  by  the  grapple  taking  hold  for  an  instant, 
thrown  violently  out,  and  unfortunately,  received  several  severe 
contusions  on  the  head  and  body ;  but,  notwithstanding,  had  suffi- 
cient presence  of  mind  to  call  out  to  Mr.  Burcham  not  to  quit  his 
seat.  The  balloon  immediately  arose  above  100  yards ;  and,  on 
again  descending,  the  grappling-iron  caught  the  ground,  and  the 
machine  came  in  contact  with  a  tree  which  stopped  its  progress, 
and  Mr.  Burcham  was  fortunately  relieved  from  his  perilous 
situation,  and  safely  landed  on  terra  jitma  with  only  a  slight 
bruise.  The  aerial  voyage  was  completed  at  forty  minutes  past 
three,  being  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  from  the  moment  of 
ascension;  having  in  that  short  space,  traversed  a  distance  of  at 
least  112  miles.  As  the  balloon  made  towards  the  earth,  no  as- 
sistance appeared  at  hand  to  secure  the  vehicle,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, was  very  much  damaged ;  and  from  the  place  where  the 
car  first  struck  the  earth  till  the  balloon  was  finally  secured,  was 
carried  above  a  mile  and  an  half  with  Mr.  Burcham  alone. 

Mr.  Sadler,  losing  one  of  his  shoes  on  his  expulsion  from  the 
balloon,  made  towards  a  mill,  and  begged  an  old  one,  which  the 
owner  refused,  under  7s.  though  it  was  not  worth  two-pence.  He 
was  however,  recognised  in  the  crowd,  and  forced  to  refund, 
amidst  the  execrations  of  all  present. 

The  adventurers  were  much  indebted  to  the  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  of  Heckington,  where  they  were  kindly  received,  and 
treated  with  every  possible  mark  of  attention. 

FARTHER  PARTICULARS. 

Botton,  Oct.  8. 

The  celebrated  aeronaut,  Sadler,  ascended  in  his  balloon  yester- 
day, at  Birmingham,  at  20  minutes  past  two  o'clock  in  the  after* 
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noon ;  and,  to  the  high  gratification  and  wonder  of  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Heckington,  in  this  county,  the  balloon  descended  in  a 
field  of  Mr.  Godson's  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  a  few  minutes 
before  four  o'clock*  Mr.  Sadler  was  accompanied  by  a  young 
gendeman  named  Burcham.  The  balloon  first  struck  the  ground 
in  the  parish  of  Burton,  a  mile  and  an  half  from  the  place  where 
it  was  secured ;  and  by  the  concussion  Mr.  Sadler  was  thrown 
out  of  the  car,  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  balloon  thus  lighten- 
ed, ascended  with  extreme  velocity,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the 
gentleman  who  remained  in  it.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  press- 
mg  the  bag  of  rarified  air  suflicientiy  to  occasion  the  balloon  to 
descend  again ;  and,  throwing  out  the  anchor,  it  caught  in  the  par* 
ish  of  Asgarby ;  and  the  silk  of  the  balloon  clung  round  an  ash- 
tree  in  a  most  extraordinary  way,  insinuating  itself  amongst  the 
branches,  and  tearing  into  a  thousand  pieces.  A  number  of  per- 
sons ran  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Burcham,  and  he  was  speedily 
conducted  to  Mr.  Godson's,  where  he  met  with  the  kindest  recep- 
tion, Mr.  Sadler,  on  finding  himself  left  in  the  field  where  the 
balloon  first  grounded,  made  his  way  to  the  house  of  a  miller, 
where  he  borrowed  a  shoe  (having  lost  one  of  his  own)  ;  the  mil- 
ler taking  care  to  have  his  quid  pro  quo,  by  receiving  a  pledge  of 
some  money,  which  the  aeronaut  happily  had  about  him*  Mr* 
Sadler  then  went  to  Heckington,  and  in  the  street  there  first  saw 
warn  his  lost  companion ;  each,  the  moment  before,  fancying  the 
ether  killed.  The  interview  was  scarcely  less  than  ludicrous.  They 
few  into  one  another's  arms,  with  such  expressions  of  joy,  as 
Cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not  been  in  circumstances 
nearly  similar !  the  two  meant  to  reach  Sleaford  last  night,  and 
thence  to  proceed  post  on  their  return  to  Birmingham.  The  bal- 
loon was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  pieces  of  it  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  persons  at  Heckington  and  the  neighbourhood* 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  favoured  With  a  letter 
from  Heckington,  which  confirms  all  the  material  parts  of  the 
statement  we  have  given.  The  distance  travelled  was  upwards  of 
iOD  miles,  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  Mr.  Sadler  lost , 
both  his  flags  :  the  car  of  the  balloon  was  taken  to  the  crown  Inn 
it  Heckington*  Both  the  aeronauts  supped  with  Mr*  Edward 
Bobinson,  and  stopped  with  him  till  nearly  three  o'clock  this 
Banning ;  when  they  set  off  direct  for  Birmingham,  in  a  chaise 
ted  four.  The  balloon  was  seen  by  crowds  of  people  returning 
from  Sleaford  "market ;  some  supposed  it  a  large  turnip  floating 
ia  die  air— others,  that  the  comet  was  falling — and  all  were  asto- 
nished beyond  measure.  The  balloon  was  40  feet  high  by  36  widfc. 
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LETTERS  OF  ANNA  SEWARD. 

Written  between  the  years  1784,  and  1807.— In  six  volumes- 

IN  other  words,  this  work  consists  of  the  Life  and  opinions  of 
Aliss  Seward,  written  by  herself,  in  the  novel  form  of  letters  to 
her  friends.  He  who  loves  literature,  and  is  not  grateful  to  the 
authoress  for  this  legacy,  must  have  a  cold  heart  and  a  fastidious 
judgment.  For  our  parts  we  recollect  no  work,  for  some  time 
past,  which  has  afforded  us  equal  pleasure.  As  compositions, 
these  letters  are  elegant  and  spirited ;  in  their  opinions,  they  are 
generally  liberal  and  always  sensible ;  and  their  information  is  of- 
ten as  original  and  interesting  as  it  is  comprehensive  and  univer- 
sal. 

The  form  of  biography  which  Miss  Seward  has  thus  ingeni- 
ously invented,  has  enabled  her  to  incorporate  her  observations 
on  current  public  events,  with  details  of  her  course  of  reading 
and  study,  and  with  anecdotes  of  her  private  life.  Her  work, 
would,  however,  have  been  more  approved  of,  if  all  strictures  on 
living  characters  had  been  expunged ;  Miss  Seward  having,  like 
other  fallible  censors,  imbibed  prejudices,  by  viewing  some  cha- 
racters through  false  mediums.  Miss  Seward's  praises  of  -Mr. 
Hayley,  Mr.  Whalley,  Mr.  Southey,  Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Scott, 
^Mr.  Park,  and  many  other  surviving  literati  are  liberally  and  ju- 
diciously bestowed*  Her  just  execration  of  Reviews,  and  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  anonymous  criticism,  will,  however, 
draw  upon  her  the  denunciations  of  those  who  live  by  that  species 
of  felont,  and  probably  tarnish  the  lustre,  and  diminish  the  im- 
mediate sale  of  her  work. 

JOHNSON'S  LAST  ILLNESS. 

I  have  lately  been  in  the  almost  daily  habit  of  contemplating 
a  very  melancholy  spectacle.  The  great  Johnson  is  here,  labour- 
ing under  the  paroxysms  of  a  disease,  which  must  speedily  be 
fatal.  He  shrinks  from  the  consciousness  with  the  extremest  hor- 
ror. It  is  by  his  repeatedly  expressed  desire  that  I  visit  him  often : 
I  yet  I  am  sure  he  neither  does,  nor  ever  did  feel  much  regard  for 

me  ;  but  he  would  fain  escape,  for  a  time,  in  any  society,  from 
the  terrible  idea  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  I  never  would 
be  awed  by  hia  sarcasms,  or  his  frowns,  into  acquiescence  with 
his  general  injustice  to  the  merits  of  other  writers ;  with  his  na- 
tional or  party  aversions ;  but  I  feel  the  truest  compassion  for  his 
present  sufferings,  and  fervently  wish  I  had  power  to  relieve  them. 
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A  few  days  since  I  was  to  drink  tea  with  him,  by  his  request, 
at  Mrs.  Porter's.  When  I  went  into  the  room,  he  was  in  deep, 
bat  agitated  slumber,  ip  an  armchair.  Opening  die  door  with  that 
caution  due  to  the  sick,  he  did  not  awaken  at  my  entrance.  I  stood 
by  him  several  minutes,  mournfully  contemplating  the  temporary' 
suspension  of  those  vast  intellectual  powers,  which  must  so  soon, 
as  to  this  world,  be  eternally  quenched. 

Upon  a  servant  entering  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  university,  introduced  by  Mr.  White,  he  awoke  with  con- 
vulsive starts,— but  rising,  with  more  alacrity  than  could  have 
been  expected,  he  said  tt  Come,  my  dear  lady,  let  you  and  I  at- 
tend these  gentlemen  in  die  study.''  He  received  them  with  more 
than  usual  complaisance ;  but  whimsically  chose  to  get  astride  up- 
on his  chair-seat,  with  his  face  to  its  back,  keeping  a  trotting  mo- 
tion as  if  on  horseback ;  but  in  this  odd  position  he  poured  forth 
streams  of  eloquence,  illuminated  by  frequent  flashes  of  wit  and 
humour,  without  any  tincture  of  malignity.  That  amusing  part 
of  this  conversation,  which  alluded  to  the  leaned  Pig,  and  his  de- 
mirational  exhibitions,  I  shall  transmit  to  you  hereafter. 


BR.  JOHNSON. 

The  old  literary  Colossus*  has  been  some  time  in  Lichfield, 
The  extinction,  in  our  sphere,  of  that  mighty  spirit  approaches 
fist.  A  confirmed  dropsy  deluges  the  vital  source.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  observe  with  wnat  terror  he  contemplates  his  approach- 
ing late.  The  religion  of  Johnson  was  always  deeply  tinctured 
with  that  gloomy  and  sevile  superstition  which  marks  his  political 
opinions.  He  expresses  these  terrors,  and  justly  calls  them  miser- 
able, which  thus  shrink  from  the  exchange  of  a  diseased  and  pain- 
ful existence,  which  gentler  human  beings  consider  as  the  all-re- 
compensing reward  of  a  well-spent  life.  Yet  haye  not  these  hu- 
miliating terrors  by  any  means  subdued  that  malevolent  and  en- 
vious pride,  and  literary  jealousy,  which  were  ever  the  vices  of 
Ins  heart,  and  to  which  he  perpetually  sacrificed,  and  continues 
to  sacrifice,  the  fidelity  of  representation,  and  the  veracity  of  deci- 
8km.  His  memory  is  considerably  impaired,  but  his  eloquence 
iteDs  on  in  its  customary  majestic  torrent,  when  he  speaks  at  all. 
My  heart  aches  to  see  him  labour  for  his  breath,  which  he  draws 
with  great  effort  indeed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  literary 
Comet  may  set  where  it  rose,  and  Lichfield  receive  his  pale  and 
jtecn  remains. 


*  Johnson. 
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DR.  DARWIN. 

Almost  five  years  are  elasped  since  Dr.  Darwin  left  Lichfield. 
A  handsome  young  widow,  relict  of  Colonel  Pool,  by  whom  she 
had  three  children,  drew  from  us,  in  the  hymeneal  chain,  our  ce- 
lebrated physician,  our  poetic  and  witty  friend. 

The  doctor  was  in  love  like  a  very  Celadon,  and  a  numerous 
young  family  are  springing  up  in  consequence  of  a  union,  which 
was  certainly  a  litde  unaccountable  ;  not  that  there  was  any  won- 
der that  a  fine,  graceful,  and  affluent,  young  woman,  should  fas- 
cinate a  grave  philosopher ;  but  that  a  sage  of  no  elegant  external* 
and  sunk  into  the  vale  of  years,  should,  by  so  gay  a  lady,  be  preferred 
to  younger,  richer,  and  handsomer,  suitors,  was  the  marvel ;  espe- 
cially since,  though  lively,  benevolent,  and  by  no  means  deficient 
in  native  wit,  she  was  never  suspected  of  a  taste  for  science,  or 
works  of  imagination.  Yet  so  it  was  ;  and  she  makes  her  ponde- 
rous spouse  a  very  attached,  and  indeed  devoted,  wife  !  The  po- 
etic philosopher,  in  return,  tranfers  the  amusement  of  his  leisure 
hours,  from  the  study  of  botany  and  mechanics,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  odes  and  heroic  verses,  to  fabricating  riddles  and  char- 
ards!  Thus  employed,  his  mind  is  somewhat  in  the"  same  predi- 
cament with  Hercules's  body,  when  he  sat  amongst  the  women, 
and  handled  the  distaff. 

Dr.  Darwin  finds  himself  often  summoned  to  Lichfield ;  in- 
deed, whenever  symptoms  of  danger  arise  in  the  diseases  of  those 
whose  fortunes  are  at  all  competent  to  the  expense  of  employing 
a  distant  physician.  When  I  see  him,  he  shall  certainly  be  inform- 
ed how  kindly  your  ladyship  inquires  after  his  welfare,  and  that 
of  his  family.  His  eldest  son  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  charming  of  women,  died  of  a  putrid 
fever,  while  ne  was  studying  physic  at  Edinburg,  with  the  most 
sedulous  attention,  and  the  most  promising  ingenuity.  His  second 
is  an  attorney  at  Derby,  of  very  distinguished  merit,  both  as  to 
intellect  and  virtue and  your  play-fellow,  Robert,  grown  to  an 
uncommon  height,  gay  and  blooming  as  a  morn  of  summer,  pur- 
sues medical  studies  in  Scotland,  under  happier  auspices,  I  hope, 
than  his  poor  brother. 

CHARACTER  OF  JOHNSON. 

If  Dr.  Johnson's  heart  had  been  as  comprehensively  benevolent 
as  his  genius  was  comprehensive,  the  excess  of  unqualified  praise, 
now  poured  upon  his  tomb,  had  been  deserved.  Unhappily  for 
his  own  peace,  as  for  the  posthumous  fame  of  our  English  clas- 
sics, his  adherence  to  truth  was  confined  to  trivial  occurrences, 
and  abstract  morality,  his  generosity  to  giving  alms,  his  sincerity 
to  those  he  hated)  and  his  devotion  to  the  gloom  of  religious  ter- 
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ror.  Truth,  from  Dr.  Johnson's  Hp,  yielded  to  misrepresentation 
in  his  rage  of  casting  rival  excellence  into  shade.  That  generosity, 
which  loves  to  place  exalted  genius  and  virtue  in  their  fairest 
point  of  view,  was  a  stranger  to  Dr.  Johnson's  heart.  His  violent 
desire  of  life,  while  he  was  continually  expatiating  upon  its  infe- 
licity, the  unphilosophic  and  coward  horror  with  which  he  shrunk 
from  the  approach  of  death,  proved  that  his  religion  was  not  of 
that  amiable  species,  which  smooths  the  pillow  of  the  dying  man, 
and  sheds  upon  it  the  light  of  religious  hope. 

If  the  misleading  force  of  his  eloquence  had  not  blighted  the 
just  pretensions  of  others,  both  to  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence, I  should  not  regret  to  see  Johnson's  character  invested 
with  this  ideal  splendour ;  since  I  always  thought  it  for  the  inter- 
est of  morality  and  literature,  to  believe  exalted  genius  good  as 
great*,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  exempt  from  human  depra- 
vity ;  such  belief  having  a  natural  tendency  to  inspirit  the  pur- 
suit of  excellence,  and  give  force  to  the  precept  of  the  moralist. 
But  since  he  has  industriously  laboured  to  expose  the  defects, 
and  defame  the  virtues  and  talents,  of  his  brethren  in  the  race  of 
literary  glory,  it  is  sacrificing  the  many  to  an  individual,  when, 
to  exalt  hzmy  truth  is  thus  involved,  and  hid  in  hyperbolic  praise. 

O  England !  not  less  ungrateful  than  partial,  is  this  thy  bound- 
less incense.  Investing  the  gloomy  devotion,  and  merely  pecu- 
niary  donations  of  Johnson  with  the  splendour  of  faultless  excel- 
lence, thou  sacrificest  an  hetacomb  of  characters,  most  of  them 
more  amiable,  and  some  of  them  yet  greater  in  points  of  genius, 
to  Ms  manes ! 

BOS  WELL. 

Mr.  Boswell  has  applied  to  me  for  Johnsonian  records  for  his 
life  of  the  despot.  If  he  inserts  them  unmutilated,  as  I  have  ar- 
ranged them,  they  will  contribute  to  display  Johnson's  real  char- 
acter to  the  public ;  that  strange  compound  of  great  talents,  weak 
and  absurd  prejudices,  strong,  but  unfruitful,  devotion ;  intolerant 
fierceness ;  compassionate  munificence,  and  corroding  envy.  I  was 
fearful  that  Mr.  Boswell's  personal  attachment  would  have  scru- 
pled to  throw  in  those  dark  shades  which  truth  commands  should 
be  employed  in  drawing  the  Johnsonian  portrait ;  but  these  fears 
are  considerably  dissipated  by  the  style  of  Mr.  Boswell's  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  materials  I  had  sent  him,  and  for  the  perfect 
impartiality  with  which  I  had  spoken  of  Johnson's  virtues  and* 
feults.  He  desires  I  would  send  him  the  minutes  I  made  at  the 
time  of  that,  as  he  justly  calls  it,  tremendous  conversation  at 
Billy's,  between  you  and  him,  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Harry's 
commencing  quakcr.  Boswell  had  so  often  spoken  to  me,  with  re- 
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.gret  over  the  ferocious,  reasonless,  and  unchristian,  violence  of 
his  idol  that  night,  it  looks  impartial  beyond  my  hopes,  that  he 
requests  me  to  arrange  it.  I  had  omitted  to  send  it  in  the  first 
collection,  from  my  hopelessness  that  Mr.  Boswell  would  insert 
it  in  his  life  of  the  Colossus.  Time  may  have  worn  away  those 
deep-indented  lines  of  bigot  fierceness  from  the  memory  of  the 
biographer,  and  the  hand  of  affection  may  not  be  firm  enough  to 
resolve  upon  engraving  them. 

O !  yes,  as  you  observe,  dreadful  were  the  horrors  which  attend- 
ed poor  Johnson's  dying  state.  His  religion  was  certainly  not  of 
that  nature  which  sheds  comfort  on  the  death-bed  pillow.  I  be- 
lieve his  faith  was  sincere,  and  therefore  could  not  fail  to  re- 
proach his  heart,  which  had  swelled  with  pride,  envy,  and  hatred, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  existence.  But  religious  feeling, 
on  which  you  lay  so  great  a  stress,  was  not  the  desideratum  m 
Johnson's  virtue.  He  was  no  cold  moralist ;  it  was  obedience, 
meekness,  and  universal  benevolence,  whose  absence  from  his 
heart,  driven  away  by  the  turbulent  fierceness  and  jealousy  of  his 
unbridledpassions,  filled  with  so  much  horror  the  darkness  of  the 
grave.  Those  glowing  aspirations  in  religion,  which  are  termed 
enthusiasm,  cannot  be  rationally  considered  as  a  test  of  its  truth. 
Every  religion  has  had  its  martyrs.  I  verily  believe  Johnson 
would  have  stood  that  trial  for  a  system  to  whose  precepts  he  yet 
disdained  to  bend  his  proud  and  stubborn  heart.  How  different 
from  his  was  the  death-bed  of  that  sweet  excellence,  whom  he 
abused  at  Dilly's,  by  the  name  of  the  "  odious  wench !" 

BOSWELL  CONTINUED. 

Mr.  Boswell  lately  passed  a  few  days  in  Lichfield.  I  did  not 
find  him  quite  so  candid  and  ingenuous  on  the  subject  of  Johnson, 
as  I  had  hoped  from  the  style  of  his  letters.  He  affected  to  dis- 
tinguish in  the  despot's  favour,  between  envy  and  literary  jealousy. 
I  maintained,  that  it  was  a  sophistic  distinction  without  a  real 
difference.  Mr.  Boswell  urged  the  unlikelihood  that  he,  who  had 
established  his  own  fame  on  other  ground  than  that  of  poetry, 
should  envy  poetic  reputation,  especially  where  it  was  posthu- 
mous ;  and  seemed  to  believe  that  his  injustice  to  Milton,  Prior, 
Gray,  Collins,  &c.  proceeded  from  real  want  of  taste  for  the  high- 
er orders  of  verse,  his  judgment  being  too  rigidly  severe  to  re- 
lish the  enthusiasms  of  imagination. 

Affection  is  apt  to  start  from  the  impartiality  of  calling  faults 
by  their  proper  names.  Mr.  Boswell  soon  after,  unawares,  observ- 
ed that  Johnson  had  been  galled  by  David  Garrick's  instant  suc- 
cess, and  long  eclat,  who  had  set  sail  with  himself  on  the  sea  of 
public  life ;  that  he  took  an  aversion  to  him  on  that  account  %  that 
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it  was  a  little  cruel  in  the  great  man  not  once  to  name  David  Gar- 
rick.. In  his  preface  to  Shakespeare !  and  base,  said  I,  as  well  as 
unkind*  Garrick !  who  had  restored  that  transcendent  author  to 
the  taste  of  the  public,  after  it  had  recreantly  and  long  receded 
from  him ;  especially  as  this  restorer  had  been  the  companion  of 
his  youth.  He  was  galled  by  Garrick's  prosperity,  rejoined  Mr. 
Boswefl.  Ah !  said  L,  you  now,  unawares,  cede  to  my  position* 
If  the  author  of  the  Rambler  could  stoop  to  envy  a  player,  for  the 
hasty  splendour  of  a  reputation,  which,  compared  to  his  own, 
however  that  might,  for  some  time,  be  hid  in  the  night  of  ob- 
scurity, must,  in  the  end,  prove  as  the  meteor  of  an  hour  to  the 
permanent  light  of  the  sun,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  his  injustice 
to  MOton,  Gray,  Collins,  Prior,  &c.  proceeding  from  the  same 
cause,  produced  that  levelling  system  of  criticism, 44  which  lifts 
the  mean*  and  lays  the  mighty  low."  Mr.  Boswell's  comment 
njxm  this  observation  was,  that  dissenting  shake  of  the  head,  to 
which  folk  Are  reduced,  when  they  will  not  be  convinced,  yet  find 
their  stores  of  defence  exhausted. 

Mr.  B.  confessed  his  idea  that  Johnson  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
m  his  heart.— I  have  heard  him,  said  he,  uniformly  defend  the 
cruel  executions  of  that  dark  bigot,  Queen  Mary. 

MANX  AH  MORE. 

Miss  More's  poems  have  spirit  and  genius,  but  contain  an  af- 
fected and  pedantic  display  of  knowledge  and  erudition,  especially 
the  Bas  bleu.  In  the  Florio  we  find  many  brilliant  passages; 
many  just  and  striking  observations,  and  some  admirable  por- 
traits in  satiric  traits.  Not  Hayley  himself  has  drawn  a  modern 
beau  better.  Florio  is  the  rival  of  Filligree,  in  the  Triumphs  of 
Temper*  with  sufficient  difference  to  avert  the  charge  of  plagiarr 
mm  from  the  female  author ; — but  the  versification  in  Florio  is, 
at  times,  strangely  inharmonious,  often  alliterating  with  the  hard- 
est consonants,  and  sometimes  disgraced  by  vulgarism :  instances., 

**  For  face,  no  mortal  cou'd  resist  her." 
And, 

u  He  felt  not  Celiacs  powers  of  face." 

These yizre-expressions  put  me  in  mind  of  an  awkward  pedantic 
youth,  once  resident,  for  a  little  time,  at  Lichfield.  He  was  asked, 
how  he  liked  Miss  Honoru  Sneyd.  44  Almighty  powers !"  replied 
the  oddity,  44  I  could  not  have  conceived  that  she  had  half  the 
face  she  has  !"  Honora  was  finely  rallied  about  this  imputed  ple- 
nitude of  face.  The  oval  elegance  of  its  delicate  and  beauteous 
contour,  made  the  exclamation  trebly  absurd.  How  could  Miss 
Store  so  apply  a  phrase,  always  expressive  of  effrontery?  and  how 
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could  so  learned  a  lady  suffer  the  pleonasm  of  the  following  line 
to  escape  her  pen? 

«  With  truth  to  mingle  fables  feign'd." 
The  character  of  Celia  is  pretty,  but  in  the  satirical  strokes  lie  all 
the  genius  of  the  work. 

As  for  the  Bas  bleu. — You  have  heard  me  sigh  after  the  attain- 
ment of  other  languages  with  hopeless  yearning;  yet  I  had  rather 
be  ignorant  of  them,  as  I  am,  if  I  thought  their  acquisition  would 
induce  me  to  clap  my  wings  and  crow  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French,  through  the  course  of  a  poem  which  ought  to  have  been 
written  in  an  unaffected  and  unmingied  English.  I  am  diverted 
with  its  eulogies  on  Garrick,  Mason,  and  Johnson,  who  all  three 
hated  each  other  so  heartily.  Not  very  pleasandy,  I  trow,  would 
the  two  former  have  sat  in  the  presence  of  Old  Cato,  as  this  poem 
oddly  terms  the  arrogant  Johnson,  surrounded  by  the  worshipful 
and  worshipping  Blue  Stocking. — Had  the  cynic  lived  to  hear 
his  Whig-title,  Cato,  I  could  fancy  him  saying  to  the  fair  author, 
"  You  had  better  have  called  me  the  first  Whig,  Madam,  the  father 
of  the  tribe,  who  got  kicked  out  of  Heaven  for  his  republican  prin- 
ciples." To  the  lady  president  herself,  I  fancy  the  cynic  would, 
not  now,  were  he  living,  be  the  most  welcome  guest,  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Boswell's  Tour.  Miss  More  puts  him  to  bed 
to  litde  David.  Their  mutual  opiates  are  pretty  powerful,  else 
her  quondam  friend,  Garrick,  would  not  thank  her  for  his  com- 
panion;— but  misery,  matrimony,  and  mortality,  make  strange 
bed-fellows. 


MOLLY  ASTON. 

It  is  very  trup,  as  you  observe,  Johnson  appears  much  more 
amiable  as  a  domestic  man,  in  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  than  in 
any  other  memorial  which  has  been  given  us  of  his  life  and  man- 
ners ;  but  that  was  owing  to  the  care  with  which  Mrs.  Piozzi 
weeded  them  of  the  prejudiced  and  malevolent  passages  on  char- 
acters, perhaps  much  more  essentially  worthy  than  himself,  were 
they  to  be  tried  by  the  rules  of  Christian  charity.  I  do  not  think 
with  you,  that  his  ungrateful  virulence  against  Mrs.  Thrale,  in 
marrying  Piozzi,  arose  from  his  indignation  against  her  on  his 
deceased  friend's  account.  Mr.  Boswell  told  me  Johnson  wish- 
ed and  expected  to  have  married  her  himself.  You  ask  who  the 
Molly  Aston  was,  whom  those  letters  mention  with  such  passion- 
ate tenderness  ?  Mr.  Walmsley,  my  father's  predecessor  m  this 
house,  was,  as  you  have  heard,  Johnson's  Mecaenas,  and  this  lady, 
his  wife's  sister,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  a  wit,  a  beau- 
ty, and  a  toast.    Johnson  was  always  fancying  himself  in  love 
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with  some  princess  or  other.  His  wife's  daughter,  Lucy  Porter, 
so  often  mentioned  in  those  letters,  was  his  first  love,  when  he 
was  a  school-boy,  under  my  grandfather,  a  clergyman,  vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  and  master  of  the  free-school,  which,  by  his  scholas- 
tic ability,  was  high  in  fame,  and  thronged  with  pupils,  from 
some  of  the  first  gentlemen's  families  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
counties.  To  the  free-school  the  boys  of  the  city  had  a  right  to 
come,  but  every  body  knows  how  superficial,  in  general,  is  unpaid 
instruction.  However,  my  grandfather,  aware  of  Johnson's  ge- 
nius, took  the  highest  pains  with  him,  though  his  parents  were 
poor,  and  mean  in  their  situation,  keeping  market  stalls,  as  battle- 
dore booksellers.  Johnson  has  not  had  the  gratitude  once  to 
mention  his  generous  master,  in  any  of  his  writings ;  but  all  this 
is  foreign  to  your  inquiries,  who  Miss  Molly  Aston  was,  and  at 
what  period  his  flame  for  her  commenced  ?  It  was  during  those 
school-days,  when  the  reputation  of  Johnson's  talents,  and  rapid 
progress  in  the  classics,  induced  the  noble-minded  Walmsley  to 
endure,  at  his  elegant  table,  the  low-born  squalid  youth — here 
that  he  suffered  him  and  Garrick  to  "  imp  their  eagle  wings,"  a 
delighted  spectator  and  auditor  of  their  efforts.  It  was  here  that 
Miss  Molly  Aston  was  frequently  a*  visitor  in  the  family  of  her 
brother-in-law,  and  probably  amused  herself  with  the  uncouth 
adorations  of  the  learned,  though  dirty  stripling,  whose  mean  ap- 
pearance was  overlooked,  because  of  the  genius  and  knowledge 
that  blazed  through  him ;  though  with  w  umbered  flames,"  from 
constitutional  melancholy  and  spleen.  Lucy  Porter,  whose  visit 
to  Lichfield  had  been  but  for  a  few  weeks,  was  then  gone  back  to 
her  parents  at  Birmingham,  and  the  brighter  Molly  Aston  became 
the  Laura  of  our  Petrarch.  Fired,  however,  at  length,  with  ideal 
love,  and  incapable  of  inspiring  mutual  inclinations  in  the  young 
and  lively,  he  married,  at  twenty-three,  the  mother  of  his  Lucy, 
and  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London.  She  had  borne  an  indif- 
ferent character,  during  the  life  of  her  first  husband*  He  died 
insolvent,  leaving  his  three  grown-up  children,  dependant  on  the 
bounty  of  his  rich  bachelor  brother  in  London,  who  left  them 
largely,  but  would  never  do  any  thing  for  the  worthless  widow, 
who  had  married  "  the  literary  cub,"  as  he  used  to  call  him.  She 
lived  thirty  years  with  Johnson ;  if  shuddering,'  half-famished,  in 
an  author's  garret,  could  be  culled  living. 

During  her  liiV,  the  fair  and  learned  devotee,  Miss  H.  Boothby, 
in  tbt  wane  of  her  youth,  a  woman  of  family  and  genteel  fortune, 
encouraqtrd  him  to  resume  his  Platonisms.  After  the  death  of 
this  wife,  and  this  spiritualized  mistress,  Mrs.  Thrale  took  him 
up.  j  fc  loved  her  for  her  wit,  her  beauty,  her  luxurious  table, 
J  i  h,  and  her  library  ;  and  she  loved  him  for  the  literary 
consequence  his  residence  at  Streatham  threw  around  her.  Hie 
vol.  vri.    .  l 
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rich,  the  proud,  and  titled  literati,  would  not  have  sought  John* 
son  in  his  dirty  garret,  nor  the  wealthy  brewer's  then  uncelebrated 
wife,  without  the  actual  presence,  in  her  saloon  cT  Apollon,  of  a 
votary  known  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  inspired. 


BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 

As  yet,  I  have  read  only  the  first  volume  of  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson.  What  I  foresaw  has  happened.  That  ingenious  pencil, 
which  so  well  fulfilled  the  biographic  duty,  and  painted  the  des- 
pot exactly  as  he  was,  when  roaming  the  lonely  Hebrides,  has,  at 
the  impulse  of  terror,  been  exchanged  for  a  more  glowing  one; 
and,  in  this  work,  almost  every  thing  is  kept  back  which  could 
give  umbrage  to  Johnson's  idolaters,  by  justly  displaying  the  dark- 
er, as  well  as  fairer,  sides  of  the  medal.  All,  however,  but  his 
idolaters,  must  detest  the  ungrateful  duplicity  proved  upon  him, 
when  we  find  him  speaking  with  slight,  bordering  upon  contempt, 
of  the  then  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  the  zenith  of  his  intimacy  with  her. 
Mr.  Boswell  was  not  aware,  that  impartiality  would  compare 
what  he  said  of  her,  with  wfcat  he  said  to  her.  "  To  hefer  you," 
says  he,  in  his  letters  to  that  lady,  44  is  to  hear  wisdom ;  to  see 
•  yeu  is  to  see  virtue."    What  despicable  flattery  was  that,  if  he 

really  believed  the  stores  of  her  mind  were  trivial,  and  that  she 
had  no  truth  ?  while,  if  conscious  that  these  imputations  were  un- 
just, his  heart  was  at  once  thankless  and  malevolendy  false.  Such, 
I  confess,  amidst  all  his  gloomy  piety,  I  always  thought  it.  That 
conviction  has  not  receded  beneath  the  contempt  of  your  chum* 
ing  friend,  and  of  Mrs.  Montague,  which  his  biographer  has  so 
indiscreetly,  so  impolitely,  recorded ;  nor  beneath  the  lying  asser- 
tion, that  Gray  was  a  dull  fellow,  and  that  there  are  but  eight 
good  lines  in  all  his  poetry.  I  hear  Mason  fares  no  better  in  the 
second  volume.    Dark  and  envious  calumniator ! 

I  both  blame  Mr.  Boswell,  and  wonder  at  him  for  the  wanton,  • 
because  unnecessary,  inroads  which  a  number  of  those  records 
must  make  upon  the  feelings  of  many.  But  for  them,  his  work 
had  been  of  great  value  indeed.  Entertaining  in  the  first  degree, 
it  certainly  is ;  and,  with  the  most  commendable  precision,  exhi- 
bits the  events  of  his  life  through  all  their  series  and  changes,  it 
contains  a  prodigious  mass  of  colloquial  wit  and  humour,  which 
were  certainly  unrivalled.  Let  it,  however*  be  remembered,  that, 
to  produce  their  eclipsing  and  resistless  power,  many  things  com- 
bined, which  a  wise  and  generous  mind  would  not,  for  its  own 
peace  and  health,  consent  to  feel,  even  to  possess  that  uhequalled 
talent ;  viz.  spleen,  envy,  boundless  haughtiness*  and  utter  callous- 
ness to  all  the  mental  sensibilities  of  others.   I  am  of  Su  Paul's 
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quad,  who  says,  where  these  things  are,  no  aims  nor  prayers 
s&ute  goodness. 

«  Say  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  lame  repine, 
Shall  Johnson's  wit  with  Johnson's  spleen  be  thine  ?" 

MBS.  DELANY  AND  IHL  PARR. 

In  this  interesting  scene*  of  friendship,  literature,  and  the  arts, 
I  have  been  introduced  to  that  intellectual  luminary,  Dr.  Parr, 
aad  to  the  celebrated  hortus  siccus  of  Mrs.  Delany,  contained  in 
ten  immense  folios,  each  enriched  with  an  hundred  floral  plants, 
representing,  in  cut  paper,  of  infinitely  various  dyes,  the  finest 
fevers  of  our  own  and  every  other  climate,  from  the  best  spe- 
cimens tha*  the  field,  the  garden,  the  greenhouse,  and  the  con- 
servatory, could  furnish ;  and  with  a  fidelity  and  vividness  of 
colouring,  which  shames  the  needle  and  the  pencil.  The  moss, 
Ike  films,  the  farina,  every,  the  minutest,  part,  is  represented 
with  matchless  delicacy.  It  was  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  that 
tWs  prodigy  of  female  genius  invented  her  art,  and  gave  it  that 
hst  perfection  which  makes  imitation  hopeless.  Always  a  fine 
painter,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  chemistry,  she  herself 
tyed  her  papers  from  whence  the  new  creation  arose.  Of  this 
astonishing  work,  Dr.  Darwin  has  given  a  most  erroneous  descrip- 
tion in  his  splendid  poem.  He  ought  not  to  have  taken  such  a 
Aerty.  It  represents  Mrs.  Delany  as  a  mere  artificial  flower- 
Jtoiker,  using  wires  and  wax,  and  moss,  &c,  though  writing-paper 
vat  her  stole  material — her  scissars  her  only  implement.  The 
former,  previously  coloured  by  herself,  in  complete  shades  of 
ttfcry  tint,  was  never  retouched  by  the  pencil  after  the  flower  was 
out ;  nor  did  she  ever  make  a  drawing ;  but,  as  her  specimen 
ty  before  her,  she  cut  from  the  eye.  The  easy  floating  grace  of 
the  stalks,  the  happiness  with  which  the  flower  or  flowers,  their 
leaves  and  buds,  are  disposed  upon  those  stalks,  is  exquisite ; 
'  while  the  degree  of  real  relief  which  they  possess,  besides  that 
vltoch  arises  from  the  skilful  deception  produced  by  light  and 
Aide,  has  a  richness  and  natural  effect,  which  the  finest  pencil 
GJQBQt  hope  to  attain.  What  a  lesson  of  exertion  does  the  in- 
station  and  completion  of  such  a  work,  after  seventy-five,  give 
Jo  that  hopeless  languor,  which  people  are  so  prone  to  indulge 
3a  the  decline  of  life  ? 

-  When  I  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Dr.  Parr,  he  staid 
tR»  days  and  nights  at  Wellsbum.  I  was  prepared  to  expect 
Ittaordinaty  colloquial  powers,  but  they  exceeded  every  de- 
JBJptioa  I  had  received  of  them.    He  is  styled  the  Johnson  of 

■  i 

•  The  seat  of  Co^rt  Dewes,  esq.  near  Strafford-upon-Ayon. 
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the  present  day.  In  strength  of  thought,  in  promptness  and 
plenteousness  of  allusion ;  in  wit  and  humour,  in  that  high-colour- 
ed eloquence  which  results  from  poetic  imagination— there  is  a 
very  striking  similarity  to  the  departed  despot.  That,  when 
irritated,  he  can  chastise  with  the  same  overwhelming  force,  I 
can  believe ;  but  unprovoked,  Dr.  Parr  is  wholly  free  from  the 
caustic  acrimony  of  that  splenetic  being.  Benign  rays  of  inge- 
nuous urbanity  dart  in  his  smile,  and  from  beneath  the  sable 
shade  of  his  large  and  masking  eyebrows,  and  from  the  fine  orbs 
they  overhang.  The  characters  he  draws  of  distinguished  peo- 
ple, and  of  such  of  his  friends,  whose  talents,  though  not  yet 
emerged,  are  considerable,  are  given  with  a  free,  discriminating, 
and  masterly,  power,  and  with  general  independence  of  party 
prejudices.  If  he  throws  into  deepest  shade  the  vices  of  those, 
whose  hearts  he  thinks  corrupt,  his  spirit  luxuriates  in  placing 
the  virtues  and  abilities  of  those  he  esteems,  in  the  fairest  and 
fullest  lights ;  a  gratification  which  the  gloomy  Johnson  seldom, 
if  ever,  knew. 

Dr.  Parr  is  accused  of  egotism ;  but,  if  he  often  talks  of  him* 
self,  all  he  says  on  that,  as  on  every  other  theme,  interests  the 
attention,  and  charms  the  fancy.  It  is  surely  the  dull  and  the 
envious  only  who  deem  his  frankness  vanity.  Great  minds  must 
feel,  and  have  a  right  to  avow  their  sense  of  the  high  ground  on 
which  they  stand.  Who,  that  has  a  soul,  but  is  gratified  by  Mil- 
ton's avowals  of  this  kind,  when  in  the  civil  wars,  exhorting  the 
soldier  to  spare  his  dwelling,  the  poet  declares  his  power  to. 
requite  the  clemency ;  to  spread  the  name  of  him  who  showed  it, 
over  seas  and  lands, 

"  In  every  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms." 

Dr.  Parr  is  a  warm  whig,  loves  our  constitution,  and  ardendy 
wishes  its  preservation ;  but  he  says,  malignant  and  able  spirits 
are  at  work  to  overthrow  it,  and  that  with  their  efforts  a  fatal  train 
of  causes  co-operate. 

I  saw  him  depart,  with  much  regret,  though  his  morning,  noon, 
and  evening  pipe  involved  us  in  clouds  of  tobacco  while  he  staid, 
but  they  were  gilded  by  perpetual  vollies  of  genius  and  wit. 


HERSELF. 

Be  assured,  that  if  disease,  in  changing  forms,  and  in  succes- 
sive periods,  had  not  assailed  my  frame  from  the  date  of  that 
letter,  with  which  you  favoured  me  in  February,  it  could  not 
have  remained  so  long  unackno wedged.  For  all  its  rich  contents, 
as  well  as  lor  those  which  came  to  me  from  your  kind  hfcnd  last 
week,  accept  my  sincere  thanks* 
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To  a  stubborn  and  feverish  cough,  which  brought  on  my  long 
existing  disorder,  impeded  respiration,  succeeded  a  violent  inflam- 
mation in  my  eyes.  I  endured  it  a  fortnight ;  every  person's  infal-  . 
lible  remedy  seeming  to  increase  the  malady,  till,  applying  to  l!)r. 
Darwin,  it  was  soon  removed  by  his  healing  jsk  ill.  Beneath  the 
most  oppressive  influence  of  this  disorder,  I  was  sitting  in  dark* 
ness  and  despondency,  when  your  brother  and  sister  passed 
through  Lichfield,  whom,  in  hours  of  tolerable  health,  I  should  have 
rejoiced  to  welcome.  I  say  despondency ;  for  alas  !  the  want  of 
sight,  of  which  the  disease  in  my  eyes  for  a  time  almost  deprived 
me,  occasioned  an  accident  the  preceding  Friday,  whose  dreaded, 
but  I  hope  not  inevitable,  consequences,  have,  in  their  apprehen- 
sion, filled  my  mind  with  terrors,  which  no  former  evil  ever  in- 
spired. I  hurt  my  left  breast,  by  slipping  against  the  sharp  point- 
ed ledge  of  a  wainscot,  in  stooping  to  reach  a  hearth-brush.  It  was 
on  Friday  three- weeks.  Frequent  pain  and  uneasiness  in  that 
region,  unfelt  till  this  disaster  happened,  create  apprehensions 
which  I  cannot  banish,  and  which  rob  every  surrounding  object 
of  the  power  to  interest  or  amuse  me. 

The  pain  and  uneasiness  which,  with  but  little  intermission,  I 
have  since  felt,  teaching  me  to  fear  a  deep-seated  injury,  still 
farther  impair  my  health,  and  excite  terrors  for  the  consequence, 
which  rob  my  days  of  gladness,  and  my  nights  of  rest.  No  exter- 
nal mark  whatever,  either  to  the  eye  or  touch,  has  been  perceiv- 
able from  the  time  I  hurt  myself  to  this  hour ;  yet  the  shooting 
pains,  and  sense  of  occult  inflammation,  never  felt  tHl  after  that 
unlucky  bruise,  terrify  me  extremely.  By  surgical  advice,  I  have 
applied  leeches  thrice  to  the  part,  according  to  the  present  prac- 
tice of  the  London  faculty.  Their  bite,  which  is  nothing  on  the 
temples,  is,  on  the  bosom,  a  very  painful,  as  well  as  troublesome, 
operation,  and  the  wounds  continue  many  days  sore  and  inflamed. 

If  it  please  God  to  dispel  my  apprehensions  on  this  dire  theme, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  all  other  disorders  must  appear  as  light 
evils,  even  should  they  threaten  vital  extinction. 

Born  with  an  excellent  constitution,  I  enjoyed  twenty-three 
years  of  almost  unclouded  health.  It  was  then  that  misfortune 
began  to  counteract  that  prime  blessing  :  an  incurable  fracture  of 
the  patella,  thenceforth  combined  with  inherent  love  of  sedentary 
employments,  till  remitted  exercise  sapt  the  foundations  .of  cor- 
poreal strength.  This  time  ten  years  another  fall,  straining  the 
side-tendons  of  that  injured  knee,  threatened  contraction,  a  much 
worse  evil. than  the  original  fracture.  To  prevent  it,  I  used  the 
W*rm-bath  at  Buxton  to  a  rash  excess,  staying  in  it  an  hour  every 
night  during  a  whole  month.  The  growing  rigidity  of  the  ten- 
dons vanished  beneath  this  process; — but,  from  the  general 
weakness  and  relaxation  it  caused,  originated  that  difficulty  of 
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respiration,  then  first  perceived,  and  which  has,  at  intervals,  an- 
noyed me  from  that  period.  Now  another  accident  inspires  a 
dread  of  the  worst  malady  incident  to  the  human  frame.  Alas  ! 
it  has,  through  life,  been  the  deprecation  of  my  prayers. 

MR.  SNEYD. 

Remind  Mr.  Adey  of  the  uncommon  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Sneyd,  at  the  opening  of  our  Vicars-hall,  in  the  year  1757,  dan- 
cing in  the  same  set  with  the  three  women  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded each  other  as  partners  of  his  destiny.  He  had  not  then  a 
thought  of  any  one  of  them. 

tfEON,  THE  IMPOSTOR. 

This  is  the  period  of  inconceivable  characters,  as  well  as  of 
unexpected  and  prodigious  events.  The  modern  Thalestris  is  now 
in  tins  city,  Mademoiselle  le  Chevalier  D'Eon,  exhibiting,  for 
two  shillings  admittance,  her  skill  in  the  art  of  attack  and  defence 
with  the  single  rapier* 

Melancholy  reverse  of  human  destiny !  what  an  humiliation  far 
the  aid-de-camp  of  Marshal  Broglio !  for  the  ambassador,  dur- 
ing five,  years,  from  the  court  of  France  to  that  of  Russia !  For 
the  envoy  to  ours,  and  the  principal  planner  and  negociator  of  the 
peace  of  1782  !  In  the  German  war,  she  lived  five  years  in  camp* 
and  tented  fields,  amidst  the  pride,  the  pomp,  and  circumstance, 
of  high  trust  and  glorious  contest.  In  the  American,  war,  she  was 
in  five  battles,  fought  against  General  Elliot,  ana  received  six 
wounds ;  and  all  this  before  her  sex  was  discovered. 

I  learned  from  herself,  that  a  destiny  so  astonishing  was  not 
originally  the  result  of  voluntary  choice.  Her  parents  bred  her  up 
as  a  boy,  to  avoid  losing  an  estate  entailed  on  the  heir-male. 

She  seems  to  have  a  noble,  independent,  as  well  as  intrepid, 
mind ;  and  the  muscular  strength  and  activity  of  her  large  frame 
at  sixty-nine,  are  wonderful.  She  fences  in  the  French  uniform, 
and  then  appears  an  athletic,  venerable,  graceful,  man.  In  the 
female  garb,  as  might  be  expected,  she  is  awkwardly,  though  not 
vulgarly,  masculine. 

hk  three  days  she  was  to  have  sailed  for  France,  by  the  order 
of  the  late  unfortunate  monarch,  to  have  resumed  her  male  dress, 
and  to  have  taken  military  command  as  General,  when  the  mas- 
sacre at  the  Thuilleries,  and  imprisonment  of  the  king,  lamenta- 
bly frustrated  that  design,  and  probably  dropt  an  eternal  curtain 
over  her  career  of  glory.*  Adieu  1  adieu! 

*  After  death  this  lady  was  found  to  be  of  the  masculine  gender. 
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LANGOLLEN  VALE. 

I  resume  my  pen,  to  speak  to  you  of  that  enchanting  unique, 
in  conduct  and  situation,  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much, 
though,  as  yet,  without  distinct  description.  You  will  guess  that 
I  mean  the  celebrated  ladies  of  Langollen  Vale,  their  mansion, 
and  their  bowers. 

By  their  own  invitation,  I  drank  tea  with  them  thrice  during 
the  nine  days  of  my  visit  to  Dinbren ;  and,  by  their  kind  intro- 
duction, partook  of  a  rural  dinner,  given  by  their  friend,  Mrs. 
Ormsby,  amid  the  ruins  of  Valle-Crucis,  an  ancient  abbey,  distant 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  their  villa*  Our  party  was  large  enough 
to  fill  three  chaises  and  two  phaetons. 

After  dinner,  our  whole  party  returned  to  drink  tea  and  coffee 
in  that  retreat,  which  breathes  all  the  witchery  of  genius,  taste, 
and  sentiment.  You  remember  Mr.  Hayley's  poetic  compliment 
to  die  sweet  miniature  painter,  Miers : 

"  His  magic  pencil,  in  its  narrow  space, 
Pours  the  full  portion  of  uninjur'd  grace." 

So  may  it  be  said  of  the  talents  and  exertion  which  converted  a 
tottage,  in  two  acres  and  a  half  of  turnip  ground,  to  a  fairy- 
palace,  amid  the  bowers  of  Calypso. 

It  consists  of  four  small  apartments ;  the  exquisite  clea&Hness 
of  the  kitchen,  its  utensils,  and  its  auxiliary  offices,  vieingvwith 
the  finished  elegance  of  the  gay,  the  lightsome  little  dining-room, 
as'that  contrasts  the  gloomy,  yet  superior,  grace  of  the  library, 
into  which  it  opens. 

Tins  room  is  fitted  up  in  the  Gothic  qtyle,  the  door  and  large 
ash-windows  of  that  form,  and  the  latter  of  painted  glass,  "shed- 
ding die  dim  religious  light."  Candles  are  seldom  admitted  into 
dos  department.  The  ingenious  friends  have  invented  a  kind  of 
prismatic  lantern,  which  occupies  the  whole  elliptic  arch  of  the 
Gothic  door.  This  lantern  is  of  cut  glass,  variously  coloured, 
Cftdoaing  two  lamps  with  their  reflectorB.  The  light  it  imparts 
fitriwMf  i  that  of  a  volcano,  sanguine  and  solemn.  It  is  assisted 
Ip  two  glow-worm  lamps,  that,  in  little  marble  reservoirs,  stand 
m  the  opposite  chimney-piece,  and  these  supply  the  place  of  the 
here  always  chastised  day-light,  when  the  dusk  of  evening  sables, 
«r  when  night-wholly  involves  the  thrice-lovely  solitude. 
A  large  Eolian  harp  is  fixed  in  one  of  the  windows,  and,  when 
|  At  weather  permits  them  to  be  opened,  it  breathes  its  deep  tones 
fttlbt  gale,  swelling  and  softening  as  that  rises  and  falls. 

«  Ah  me !  what  hand  can  touch  the  strings  so  fine, 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn,  airs  divine,' 
And  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul !" 
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This  saloon  of  the  Minervas  contains  the  finest  editions,  superb- 
ly bound,  of  the  best  authors,  in  prose  and  verse,  which  the  En- 
glish, Italian,  and  French  languages  toast,  contained  in  neat  wire 
cases  :  over  them  the  portraits,  in  miniature,  and  some  in  larger 
ovals,  of  the  favoured  friends  of  these  celebrated  votaries  to  that 
sentiment  which  exalted  the  characters  of  Theseus  and  Perithous, 
of  David  and  Jonathan* 

Between  the  picture  of  Lady  Bradford  and  the  chimney-piece, 
hangs  a  beautiful  entablature,  presented  to  the  ladies  of  £*angol- 
len  Vale,  by  Madam  Sillery,  late  Madam  Genlis.  It  has  convex 
miniatures  of  herself  and  of  her  pupil,  Pamela;  between  them, 
pyramidally  placed,  a  garland  of  flowers,  copied  from  a  nosegay, 
gathered  by  Lady  Eleanor  in  her  bowers,  and  presented*  to  Ma- 
dam Sillery. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  neatness  itself.  Neither  there,  nor  in  the 
whole  precincts,  can  a  single  weed  be  discovered.  The  fruit  trees 
are  of  the  rarest  and  finest  sort,  and  luxuriant  in  the  produce ; 
the  garden-house,  and  its  implements,  arranged  in  the  exactest 
•rder. 

Nor  is  the  dairy-house,  for  one  cow,  the  least  curiously  ele- 
gant object  of  this  magic  domain*  A  short  steep  declivity,  sha- 
dowed over  with  tall  shrubs,  conducts  us  to  the  cool  and  clean  re- 
pository. The  white  and  shining  utensils  that  contain  the  milk, 
and  cream,  and  butter,  are  pure  "  as  snows  thrice  bolted  in  the 
northern  blast."  In  the  midst,  a  litde  machine,  answering  the 
purpose  of  a  chum,  enables  the  ladies  to  manufacture  half  a  pound 
of  butter  for  their  own  breakfast,  with  an  apparatus  which  finish- 
es the  whole  process  without  manual  operation. 

The  wavy  and  shaded  gravel- walk  which  encircles  this  Elysium, 
is  enriched  with  various  shrubs  and  flowers.  It  is  nothing  in  ex- 
tent, and  every  thing  in  grace  and  beauty,  and  in  variety  of  foli- 
age ;  its  gravel  smooth  as  marble.  In  one  part  of  it  we  turn  upon 
a  small  knoll,  which  overhangs  a  deep  hollow  glen.  In  its  tangled 
bottom,  a  frothing  brook  leaps  and  clamours  over  the  rough 
stones  in  its  channel.  A  large  spreading  beech  canopies  the  knoll; 
and  a  semilunar  seat,  beneath  its  boughs,  admits  four  people.  A 
board,  nailed  fo  the  elm,  has  this  inscription, 

w  O  cara  Selva  !  e  Fiumicello  amato !" 

It  has  a  fine  effect  to  enter  the  little  Gothic  library,  as  I  first 
entered  it,  at  the  dusk  hour.  The  prismatic  lantern  diffused  a 
light  gloomily  glaring.  It  was  assisted  by  the  paler  flames  of  the 
petit  lamps  on  the  chimney-piece,  while,  through  the  opened  win- 
dows, we  had  a  darkling  view  of  the  lawn  on  which  they  look, 
the  concave  shrubbery  of  tall  cypress,  yews,  laurels,  and  lilachs  ; 
of  the  woody  amphitheatre  on  the  opposite  hill,  that  seems  to  rise 
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"Immediately  behind  the  shrubbery ;  and  of  the  gray  barren  moun- 
tain which,  then  just  visible,  forms  the  back  ground.  The  even- 
ing-star had  risen  above  the  mountain ;  the  airy  harp  loudly  rung 
to  the  breeze,  and  completed  the  magic  of  the  scene. 

You  will  expect  that  I  say  something  of  the  enchantresses 
themselves,  beneath  whose  plastic  wand  these  peculiar  graces 
arose*  Lady  Eleanor  is  of  a  middle  height,  and  somewhat  beyond 
the  embonpoint  as  to  plumpness  ;  her  face  round  and  fair,  with 
the  glow  of  luxuriant  health*  She  has  not  fine  features,  but  they 
are  agreeable  ;  enthusiasm  in  her  eye,  hilarity  and  benevolence 
in  her  smile.  Exhaustless  is  her  fund  of  historic  and  traditionary 
-knowledge,  and  of  every  thing  passing  in  the  present  eventful  pe- 
riod. She  has  uncommon  strength  and  fidelity  of  memory ;  and 
her  taste  for  works  of  imagination,  particularly  for  poetry ,  Is  very 
awakened,  and  she  expresses  all  she  feels  with  an  ingenuous  ar- 
dour, at  which  the  cold  spirited  beings  stare.  I  am  informed  that 
both  these  ladies  read  and  speak  most  of  the  modern  languages. 
Of  the  Italian  poets,  especially  of  Dante,  they  are  warm  admirers* 

Miss  Ponsonby,  somewhat  taller  than  her  friend,  is  neither 
slender,  nor  otherwise,  but  very  graceful.  Easy,  elegant,  yet 
pensive,  is  her  address  and  manner : 

"  Her  voice^  like  lovers  watch'd,  is  kind  and  low." 

A  face  rather  long  than  round,  a  complexion  clear,  but  without 
bloom,  with  a  countenance  which,  from  its  soft  melancholy,  has 
peculiar  interest.  If  her  features  are  not  beautiful,  they  are  very 
sweet  and  feminine.  Though  the  pensive  spirit  within,  permits 
pot  her  lovely  dimples  to  give  mirth  to  her  smile,  they  increase 
its  sweetness,  and,  consequently,  her  power  of  engaging  the  affec- 
tions* We  see,  through  their  vale  of  shading  reserve,  that  all  the 
talents  and  accomplishments  which  enrich  the  mind  of  Lady 
Eleanor,  exist,  with  equal  powers,  in  this  her  charming  friend. 

Such  are  these  extraordinary  women,  who,  in  the  bosom  of 
their  deep  retirement,  are  sought  by  the  first  characters  of  the 
age,  both  as  to  rank  and  talents.  To  preserve  that  retirement 
from  too  frequent  invasion,  they  are  obliged  to  be  somewhat  coy 
as  to  accessibility. 

When  we  consider  their  intellectual  resources,  their  energy, 
tad  industry,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  them  asserting,  that, 
though  they  have  not  once  forsaken  their  vale,  for  thirty  hours 
successively,  since  they  entered  it  seventeen  years  ago,  yet  neither 
the  long  summer's  day,  nor  winter's  night,  nor  weeks  of  impri- 
Kmrng  snows,  ever  inspired  one  weary  sensation,  one  wish  of  re- 
torting to  that  world,  first  abandoned  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  ajid 
which  they  are  yet  so  perfectly  qualified  to  adorn. 
vol,  vii.  M 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  LOVE. 

Colonel  T  had  a  grave  and  pensive  cast  of  manners  when 
I  first  knew  him,  in  the  flower  of  our  mutual  youth.  Without 
doubt  there  is  a  marked  congeniality  in  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  your  and  my  destiny.*  To  me  as  to  you,  Colonel  T— -  ap- 
peared interesting  in  that  juvenile  period,  from  a  dignified  seri- 
ousness, an  air  of  refined  attachment,  not  to  a  present  but  an  ab- 
sent object.  His  brother  officers  confirmed  the  idea  which  that 
shaded  address,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  had  excited,  and  na- 
med the  late  Lady  Middleton,  then  Miss  Georgiana  Chadwick, 
as  the  lovely  source  of  its  pensiveness. 

I  made  an  experiment  upon  his  heart,  as  he  will  tell  you,  and 
own  that  I  was  not  its  first  passion.  I  felt  a  wish  to  hear  from 
himself  the  history  of  his  mind,  and  to  pour  the  balm  of  pity  in- 
to the  wounds  of  love.  My  experiment  succeeded ;  the  shock  of 
jealousy  was  apparent.  I  did  not  like  to  see  him  suffer,  and  al- 
most instantly  told  him  that  the  intelligence  was  fabulous,  and 
invented  for  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  report  which  had  reached  me. 
He  ingeniously  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  unfounded,  talked 
freely  to  me  of  his  impression  and  of  its  hopeless  nature.  It  was 
only  in  the  latter  part  of  many  weeks'  association,  that  he  gave 
me  slight  and  transient  hints  of  transferring  attachment. 

The  regiment  then  removing,  we  separated  with  tender,  but 
not  visibly  impassioned  regret.    Two  years  after,  in  the  winter, 

1764,  we  met  accidentally  in  London,  renewed  our  friendship, 
which  soon  became  mutual,  and  acknowledged  love  ;  but  in  him 
so  apparently  reasonable  and  serene,  as  not  once  to  inspire  an  idea 
that,  if  authority  should  break  our  engagement,  his  passion  would 
prove  unextinguishable.  My  father,  on  discovering,  disapprov- 
ed and  dissolved  it.  I  believed,  that  so  placid  a  lover  would 
not  suffer  severely  for  the  disappointment,  nor  once  imagined  that 
his  attachment  would  be  proof  against  time.  This  conviction  ex- 
tinguished that  part  of  my  own  regard,  which  was  more  tender 
than  esteem,  and  left  my  heart  vacant  to  receive  another  impres- 
sion more  instant  and  enthusiastic  than  I  had  ever  previously  ex- 
perienced. Its  vivacity  induced  me  to  think,  that  I  had  till  then 
mistaken  friendship  for  love.    This  happened  the  ensuing  year, 

1765.  The  inspirer  was  the  present  general,  then  Cornet  V  , 
a  native  of  Lichfield,  but  absent  six  years  to  receive  a  military 
education  in  France  and  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  page  to  the 
lord-lieutenant.  At  that  period  he  returned,  with  the  united 
graces  of  early  youth,  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  with  polite- 
ness which  had  the  first  polish.  He  was  tall,  and,  in  my  eyes,  cx- 

•  Addressed  to  the  wife  of  Colonel  T  ,  and  himself,  an  ingenious  an4 

mosjt  interesting  woman. 
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tremely  lovely.  If  my  susceptibility  of  these  attractions  was  cul- 
pable fickleness  to  Mr*  T— ,  Mr.  V  's  inconstancy  to  me, 

avenged  it  at  full. 

During  three  months,  in  which  we  were  frequently  together, 
V  ■  had  appeared  assiduously  attentive,  and  ardently  attached 
to  me.  His  behaviour  then  suddenly  altered  from  enamoured  fer* 
vour  to  cool  civility,  bordering  upon  utter  neglect. 

I  believed  this  change  resulted  from  higher  views*  excited 
from  ambition,  awakened  by  the  remonstrance  of  a  person  whom 
he  believed  his  friend,  and  who,  I  knew,  was  not  mine.  His  fa- 
ther and  sisters  had  observed  our  growing  attachment  with  plea- 
sure, and  seemed  to  regret  its  dissolution. 

I.  felt,  during  a  short  time,  tortured  and  wretched  in  the  ex* 
trerae  ;  but  I  had  pride,  high  spirits,  intellectual  resources,  and 
fancied  myself  not  born  to  be  the  victim  of  contemned  affection, 
I  resolved,  however,  not  again  to  hope  that  I  could  be  the  object 
of  lasting  passion,  I  had  proposals  of  marriage  from  several, 
whom  my  father  wished  me  to  approve ;  but  such  sort  of  over- 
tures, not  preceded  by  assiduous  tenderness,  and  which  expected 
to  reap  the  harvest  of  love  without  having  nursed  its  germs,  sui- 
ted not  my  native  enthusiasm,  nor  were  calculated  to  inspire  it. 
I  had  known  what  it  was  to  lo^e>  to  all  the  excess  of  the  senti- 
ment ;  and  the  sweetness  and  vivacity  of  the  impression,  though 
obliterated  by  ingratitude,  was  not  forgotten.  My  liberty  seemed 
a  thousand  times  preferable  to  the  dispiriting  fetters  of  an  unim- 
jftasioned  connexion. 

The  changed  V—,  soon  after  deserting  me,  joined  his  regi- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  staid  there  two  years.  On  his  return,  he 
attached  himself  to  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends ;  a  graceful, 
bat  not  beautiful,  young  lady.  Her  fortune,  in  her  own  posses- 
sion, exceeded  my  future  prospects.  Yes,  to  her  he  devoted  his 
attentions,  on  whose  bosom  1  had  shed  those  mingled  tears  of 
indignation  and  lacerated  tenderness  which  he  had  caused  to  flow. 

Their  loves,  however,  nothing  weakened  my  amity  to  her; 
they  carried  with  them  my  best  wishes  to  the  altar,  and  I  heard 
their  nuptial  peals  without  a  sigh.  She  died  in  childbirth  the  next 
year.  Her  early  fate  excited  my  sorrow,  and  his  sufferings  my 
sympathy.  I  wrote  a  monody  on  her  death.  It  has  never  been 
published,  but  may  one  day  appear  in  a  collection  of  my  poems* 

General,  then  captain  V  ,  after  the  elapse  of  a  few  years, 

married  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  rank,  and  high  in  military 
command,  and  soon  again  became  a  widower.  By  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  father-in-law's  interest,  with  the  distinguished  gallant- 
ly of  his  own  conduct,  in  the  course  of  this  disastrous  war,  he 
me  to  the  rank  of  general. 


sfrmrr  op  foreign  magazIKes. 


Four  years  after  parental  authority  had  dissolved  my  engage- 
ments to  Colonel  T— — ,  we  again  accidentally  met  in  London. 
Imagine  my  feelings  when  he  declared  his  unceasing  affection, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  returned  to  England,  with  the  hope  that 
an  acquisition  to  his  fortune  would  induce  my  father  to  consent 
to  our  union !  Conceive  the  shame  of  which  I  became  suscepti- 
ble, on  finding  myself  so  much  surpassed  in  constancy !  Never  had 
Colonel  T  ■  said,  either  with  his  lip  or  pen,  that  he  could  not 
become  indifferent  to  me.  Not  one  of  his  letters  had  ever  breath- 
ed a  tenth  part  of  the  enthusiastic  partiality  to  me  of  which  yours 
is  so  full. 

Yet  ah !  how  humiliating  was  my  consciousness !  I  could  not, 
on  the  instant,  explain  my  sentiments ;  but  I  wrote  to  him  the 
next  day,  confessing  the  change  in  my  heart  respecting  himself  $ 
but  I  forget  whether  pride  did,  or  did  not,  withhold  the  circum- 
stance which  had  produced  it,  and  the  acknowledgment  that  I 
had  been,  in  my  turn  forsaken. 

Here  is  a  world  of  egotism-— into  which  the  retrospections  of 
your  letter  has  betrayed  me.  So  intimately  relating  to  him  you 
love,  perhaps  it  may  not  prove  wearying. 


WASHINGTON. 

No,  dear  Madam,  I  was  not,  as  you  suppose,  favoured  with  a 
letter  from  General  Washington,  expressly  addressed  to  myself ; 
but,  a  few  years  after  peace  was  signed  between  this  country  and 
America,  an  officer  introduced  himself,  commissioned  from  Ge» 
neral  Washington  to  call  upon  me,  and  to  assure  me,  from  the 
General  himself,  that  no  circumstance  of  his  life  had  been  so  mor- 
tifying as  to  be  censured  in  the  Monody  on  Andr6,  as  the  pitiless 
author  of  his  ignominious  fate ;  that  he  had  laboured  to  save  him, 
that  he  requested  my  attention  to  papers  on  the  subject,  which  he 
had  sent  by  this  officer  for  my  perusal. 

On  examining  them,  I  found  they  entirely  acquitted  the  Gene- 
ral. They  filled  me  with  contrition  for  the  rash  injustice  of  my 
censure.  With  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial 
that  determined  Andre's  condemnation,  there  was  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter from  General  Washington  to  General  Clinton,  offering  to  give 
up  Andrfc  in  exchange  for  Arnold,  who  had  fled  to  the  British 
camp,  observing  the  reason  there  was  to  believe  that  the  apostate 
General  had  exposed  that  gallant  English  officer  to  unnecessary 
danger,  to  facilitate  his  own  escape :  copy  of  another  letter  from 
General  Washington  to  Major  Andr6,  adjuring  him  to  state  to 
the  commander  in  chief  his  unavoidable  conviction  of  the  selfish 
perfidy  of  Arnold,  in  suggesting  that  plan  of  disguise,  which  ext 
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posed  Andr€,  if  taken,  to  certain  condemnation  as  a  spy,  when,  if 
he  had  come  openly  in  his  regimentals,  and  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  the  then  unsuspected  American  general,  he  would  have  been 
perfectly  safe :  copy  of  Andre's  high-souled  answer,  thanking 
General  Washington  for  the  interest  he  took  in  his  destiny ;  but, 
observing  that,  even  under  conviction  of  General  Arnold's  inat- 
tention to  his  safety,  he  could  not  suggest  to  General  Clinton  any- 
thing which  might  influence  him  to  save  his  less  important  life 
by  such  an  exchange. 

ANDRE. 

In  the  first  paroxysm  of  anguish  for  the  fate  of  my  beloved 
friend,  I  wrote  that  Monody  under  the  belief  that  he  was  basely 
murdered,  rather  than  reluctantly  sacrificed  to  the  belligerent  cus* 
toms  and  law.  I  have  since  understood  the  subject  better.  Gen- 
eral Washington  allowed  his  aid-de-eamp  to  return  to  England 
after  peace  was  established,  and  American  independence  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  he  commissioned  him  to  see  me,  and  request  my  at- 
tention to  the  papers  he  sent  for  my  perusal ;  copies  of  his  letters 
to  Andrt,  and  Andre's  answers,  in  his  own  hand,  were  amongst 
them.  Concern,  esteem,  and  pity,  were  avowed  in  those  of  die 
general,  and  warm  entreaties  that  he  would  urge  General  Clinton 
to  resign  Arnold  in  exchange  for  himself,  as  the  only  means  to 
avert  that  sacrifice  which  the  laws  of  war  demanded.  Mr.  Andrt's 
fetters  breathed  a  spirit  of  gratitude  to  General  Washington  for 
die  interest  he  took  in  his  preservation,  but  firmly  declined  the 
application  to  General  Clinton.  The  other  papers  were  minutes  of 
the  court-martial,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  General  Washing- 
ton had  laboured  to  avert  the  sentence  against  Andrfc,  and  to 
soften  the  circumstances  of  disguised  dress,  and  of  those  fatal 
drawings  of  the  enemies9  outworks  and  situation,  which  placed 
him  in  the  character  of  a  spy  rather  than  that  of  a  negotiator.  The 
general's  next  fruitless  endeavour  was  to  have  obtained  the  grant 
of  poor  Andre's  petition,  to  die  a  less  disgraceful  death.  His 
yoke,  though  commander  of  the  American  armies,  counted  but  as 
one  on  the  court-martial.  General  Washington  did  me  the  hon- 
our to  charge  his  aid-de-camp  to  assure  me,  that  no  circumstance 
of  his  life  had  given  him  so  much  pain  as  the  necessary  sacrifice 
of  Andre's  life,  and  that  next  to  that  deplored  event,  the  censure 
passed  upon  himself  in  a  poem  which  he  admired,  and  for  which 
oe  loved  the  author;  also  to  express  his  hope,  that,  whenever  I 
reprinted  the  Monody,  a  note  might  be  added,  which  should  tend 
to  acquit  htm  of  that  imputed  inexorable  and  cruel  severity  which 
had  doomed  to  igoominous  death  a  gallant  and  amiable  prisoner 
rfwar. 


POETRY. 


HORACE  IN  LONDON. 

BOOK  I.  ODE  I. 

Mecena*  ataroU  editc  regibus,  &c. 

TO  JOHN  BULL,  Esq.. 

Dread  sir !  half  human,  half  divine, 
descended  from  a  lengthen'd  line, 

Of  heroes  famed  in  story — 
Of  Ocean,  undisputed  lord ; 
Of  Europe  and  her  recreant  horde, 

The  "riddle,  jest,  and  glory." 

What  various  sports  attract  your  sons ! 
8ome  to  Hyde  Park  escape  from  Duns, 

In  Curricle  or  Tandem : 
In  dusty  clouds  envelop'd  quite, 
Like  Jove,  who,  from  Olympus'  height^ 

Hurls  thunderbolts  at  random. 

One  draws  his  gold  from  Lombard- 
street, 

And  'mongst  the  Barons  buys  a  seat ; 

The  Lord  knows  why  or  wherefore ! 
Another,  give  him  rural  sports, 
And  crowded  cities,  splendid  courts, 

He  not  a  jot  will  care  for. 

The  merchant,  baulk' d  by  Boreas,  vents 
His  idle  anger,  and  laments 

Some  luckless  speculation ; 
Of  ease,  and  Clapham  Common  talks, 
But  soon  on  Gresham's  murmuring 
walks, 

Resumes  his  daily  station. 

Thit  makes  the  jolly  God  his  theme* 
In  claret  drowns  Aurora's  beam, 

And  riots  with  the  friskers : 
That  a  dragoon,  delights  in  war, 
And  clatters,  thoughtless  of  Mamma, 

In  high-heel'd  boots  and  whiskers. 

Me  toil  and  ease  alternate  share, 
Books,  and  the  converse  of  the  fair, 

(To  see  is  to  adore  'em) 
With  these,  and  London  for  my  home, 
I  envy  not  the  joys  of  Rome, 

The  Circus  or  the  Forum ! 

If  you,  great  sir,  will  deign  to  vote 
For  Horace  in  his  London  coat, 

Nor  check  my  classic  fury; 
My  lofty  head,  whene'er  I  sit 
To  judge  a  new  play  in  the  pit, 

Snail  touch  the  dome  of  Drury. 


AMBR09E  AND  tflS  DOG. 

From  a  volume  of  MS.  Poem*,  caUcd> 
"  The  JWnor  MmttreV9 

BY  W.  HOLLOWAY. 

Author  of  the  Peatanfg  Fate,  Scenes  of 
Youth,  &c. 

The  clock  had  struck  the  midnight 
hour, 

And  all  the  village  slept, 
Save  Julia— list'ning  to  the  show'r, 

She,  lonely,  watch'd  and  wept. 
For,  ere  the  sun  peep'd  o'er  the  hill, 

To  town  her  Ambrose  went: 
And  sure  some  unexpected  ill 

Must  his  return  prevent ! 

What,  though  the  wood  he  pass'd  be- 
side, 

He  needed  nothing  fear; 
For  honest  Dobbin  was  his  guide. 
And  faithful  Ti-ay  was  there. 

The  heath  was  wild !  the  roads  were 
bad; 

'Twas  dark,  and  dreary  too; 
'Twas  cold ;  but  he  was  doubly  clad. 
And  well  the  way  he  knew. 

Thus  while  she  ponder'd,  clam'rous 
came, 

Poor  Troy,  with  scratch  and  whine. 
The  mistress  rose ;  and  much  to  blame 
His  rudeness  did  incline. 

As  gladly  she  the  door  unbarr*d, 

Her  weary  man  to  greet, 
The  gen'rous  dog  with  kind  regard* 

Rush'd  fondling  round  her  feet- 
He  moan'd;  he  howl'd;  he  seii'd  her 
gown, 

And  drew  her  gently  forth ; 
She  fbllow'd  him  across  the  down, 
For  she  had  provM  his  worth. 

Beside  the  road  the  quarries  lay, 

Capacious,  dark  and  deep ; 
The  steed  had  swerv'd  one  step  astray, 

And  tumbled  down  the  steep. 
There  lay  poor  Ambrose  stunn'd  and 
pale, 

Unhurt  his  beast  stands  by ; 
And  thither  Tray  with  frisking  tail, 
Attracts  his  mistress*  eye. .  , 
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Nor  would  he  quit  his  master's  side- 
Such  sympathy  he  found — 

He  lick'd  his  pallid  cheek,  and  tried 
To  raise  him  from  the  ground. 

Heav*n  and  her  friends,  their  aid  afford 
To  Julia's  tears  and  vows ; 

And  toon  to  life  and  love  restored 
Her  much-lamented  spouse. 

Ob  wintry  ni£hts,when  beats  the  storm, 
And  howling  winds  prevail, 


The  children  round  the  brick  hearth 
warm, 

Repeat  th'  affecting  tale. 
While  Tray  outstretched,  the  fire  en- 
joys, 

And  rests  his  long  white  chin 
On  their  soft  laps,  who  speak  his  praise, 
And  pat  his  downy  skin. 

O  happy  dog!  no  faithless  man, 
With  prouder  gifts  endu'd, 

Shall  ever  share  with  thee,  or  scan 
The  joys  of  gratitude. 
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RECENT  BRlflSH  PUBLICATIONS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Latter  years  of  the  public  and  private  Life  of  the  right  Hon. 
Charles  James  Fox,  by  John  Barnard  Trotter,  Esq.  late  Private  Secretary  to 
Mr.  Pox. 

Elements  of  Geometry,  Geometrical  Analysis,  and  plane  Trigonometry,  by 
John  Leslie,  P.  R.  S.  E.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

The  Universal  Preceptor,  or  General  Grammar  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  being  a 
universal  Text  book  on  all  subjects,  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  the  rev.  D.  Blair. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  Hopkins,  Farrand,  Zantnnger,  &  Co.  Philadelphia, 
An  Abridgement  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1700  to  1811,  By  John 
Pardon,  junr.  Esq. 

By  John  F.  Watson, 
The  Sceptics  Manual,  or  Christianity  Verified,  being  a  new  method  of  appeal 
to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  Deists,  Jews,  Sceptics,  and  formal 
Professors,  for  the  truth,  power,  and  efficacy  of  the  Christian  Religion.— Price 
bound,  "62  cents, 

By  Edward  J.  Coale,  Baltimore,  and  J.  F.  Watson,  Philadelphia, 
The  Naval  Gazetteer,  or  Seaman's  Complete  Guide ;  containing  a  full  and 
accurate  account  (alphabetically  arranged)  of  the  several  Coasts  of  all  the 
Countries  and  islands  *u  the  known  world,  showing  their  latitude,  longitude, 
soundings  and  stations  for  anchorage;  Hy  John  Malham,  author  of  several  works 
an  Xaval  affairs.  Greatly  trnfirwctl  from  tfte  first  American  edition:  and  illustra- 
ted with  a  correct  set  of  char  is,  from  Uie  latest  and  best  surveys,  in  two  vols. 
Sto  — price  7  dollars. 

By  Edward  J.  Coate,  Baltimore  ;  and  for  sale  by  J.  F.  Watson,  Philad. 

Mnemonika,  or  Tablet  of  Memo  ry,  containing  dates  and  circumstances  of  all 
the  known  memorable  events  in  the  world,  alphabetically  arranged,  elegantly 
printed,  and  adorned  with  an  engraved  title  page, — price  150  cents. 

Also,  A  Sketch  of  the  MUiuu  \  mm  mi  of  France,  comprising  some  observa- 
tions on  the  character  and  designs  of  the  French  Government,  to  which  is  add- 
ed-, an  Inquiry  into  the  probable  duration  of  French  power, — price  50cts. 

By  Edward  Purker,  Philadelphia, 
A  Treatise  on  Ruptures,  By  William  Lawrence,  member  of  the  Royal  College 
*f  Burpson*,*— demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  With 
W  Appendix,  by  Joseph  P;u  mfi,  M  J)  of  Philadelphia. 
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By  Thomas  Dobson,  Philadelphia, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Process  employed  by  Nature,  in  suppressing  the  Heraorr* 
hage,  from  divided  and  punctured  Arteries,  and  on  the  Use  of  the  Ligature, 
Kith  observations  on  Secondary  Hermorrage,  By  J.F.  D.  Jones,  M.  D.  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.— price,  in  boards,  $2  25c ts. 

Surgical  Observations  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  and  on  Miscellaneous  subject!. 
By  John  Aberaethy,  f.  a.  s  — price,  in  boards,  gl. 

ByJ.&d.  T.  Humphrey*,  PhiladelpUa, 

Sketches  of  the  Internal  state  of  Franc*.  By  M.  Faber. 

PROPOSED  BRITISH  &  FRENCH  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  Capt  Flinders,  to  the  South  Seas,  are  about 
to  be  published,  by  order  of  the  Admiralty. 

Dr.  Aitken  has  in  the  press,  the  Lives  of  John  Seldon,  and  Archbishop  Usher, 
with  notices  of  the  Literary  characters  with  whom  these  men  were  connected- 

M.  Gregoire,  an  illustrious  French  Bishop,  is  now  employed  in  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  his  work,  entitled  "  De  la  Litterature  des  Negros,"  in  which  he 
has  collected  all  the  efforts  of  that  ill-used  race,  to  whom  some  deny  intellec- 
tual powers,  either  in  respect  to  Literature  or  the  Arts. 

A  new  work,  consisting  of  Poems,  Essays,  &c.  said  to  be  the  production  of  a 
late  amiable  Viscountess,  is  preparing  for  the  press,  and  will  shortly  appear, 
under  the  title  of  "  Selections  from  the  Port  Folio  of  the  Lady  Ursula." 


PROPOSED  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  W.  Ward,  jVew-Tork, 

Shakspeare,  a  handsome  pocket  edition,  with  plates. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  by  Pope,  a  handsome  pocket  edition,  with  plates. 

ltollin's  Antient  History,  in  8  vols.  12mo. 

By  Bradford  &  Inskeep,  Philadelphia, 

The  Mourner  Comforted :  a  selection  of  extracts  consolatory  on  the  death  of 
Friends :  including  Dr.  Johnson's  celebrated  Sermon  for  the  funeral  of  his  Wife. 
With  prayers  suited  to  the  various  instances  of  mortality,  by  J.  Abercrombie,  d.d. 

By  J.  &  A.  Y.  Humphreys,  Philadelphia, 
The  Complete  works  of  Dr.  Johnson,  collected  and  edited  by  James  Abercrom  - 
bie,  d.d.  It  will  contain  many  pieces  of  Johnson,  hitherto  omitted  in  his  works. 
By  Edward  Earte,  Philadelphia, 
Murphy's  Translation  of  the  works  of  Tacitus,  in  6  vols  8vo.— price 
By  Kmber  &  Cotirad,  Philadelphia, 

Practical  Observations  on  Sclerocele,  &c.  and  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  the 
Acute,  the  Spurious,  and  the  Chronick  Hydrocele,  By  Thomas  Ramsden. 

By  Edward  J.  Co  ale,  Baltimore, 

The  Life  of  the  late  General  William  Eaton,  comprising  more  particularly  a 
Journal  of  his  search  in  Egypt,  for  Hamet  Carramelli,  &c. 

By  J.  Kingston,  Baltimore, 
Specimens  of  American  and  European  Eloquence,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
Fletcher's  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Gilpin.— And  Fletcher's  Portrait  of  St. 
Paul,  in  1  vol.  8vo. — Also,  an  admirable  School  book,  entitled  "  Vacation  Even- 
ings," by  Catherine  Bailey. 

In  Baltimore,  A  new  edition  of  "  Comyn's  Digest,"  printed  from  th£  last 
London  edition,  by  Rose,  and  continued  to  the  present  time,  with  lefu^nces  to 
all  the  English  and  American  authorities,  by  a  member  of  tfee  Baltimore  Bar. 
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Mepmiac  du  General  Sarrazin,  &c.  i.  t.  General  Sarrazin's  answer  to  the  report 
made  to  Bonaparte,  in  regard  to  him,  by  general  Clark,  minister  at  war. 
8vo.  p.  28.  London,  1810. 

Confusion  du  General  Bonaparte,  &fc.  i.  e.  Bonaparte's  confessions  to  Abbe" 
Maury,  &c  dedicated  to  general  Kleber,  by  general  Sarrazin,  formerly  head 
of  the  staff  to  general  Bernadotte,  in  Germany  and  Italy.  8vo.  p.  306.  Egertoa. 

OF  the  former  of  these  productions,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  take  much  notice,  its  contents  having  been  fully  com- 
municated to  the  public,  by  means  of  the  newspapers  immediately 
on  its  appearance.  The  latter  is  less  generally  known,  and  was 
presented  under  so  extraordinary  a  title,  that  the  author  need  not 
be  surprised  on  finding  that  English  readers,  who  are  not  so  rea- 
dily captivated  with  the  sound  of  words  as  his  countrymen,  have 
received  it  with  a  qualified  portion  of  faith*  In  addition  to  the 
singularity  of  the  title,  Monsieur  Sarrazin  has  favoured  us  with 
an  equally  singular  dedication ;  having  inscribed  his  book  not  to 
die  memory  of  general  Kleber,  but  to  that  distinguished  officer 
himself,  as  if  military  men  in  the  other  world  were  not  only  spec- 
tators but  readers  of  the  lucubrations  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to 
follow  them  in  the  practice  of  their  stormy  profession.  After 
having  avowed  a  most  profound  respect  for  all  institutions, 
divine  and  human,  general  Sarrazin  assures  us,  that,  in  adopting 
die  plan  of  confessions  for  the  purpose  of  unmasking  Bonaparte, 
he  was  actuated  by  an  anxious  wish  to  see  his  late  master  carry 
into  execution,  the  penitential  method  which  he  has  suggested, 
and  desist  at  last  from  proving  himself  the  scourge  of  humanity. 
The  book  consists  of  three  parts.  1.  A  supposed  conversation  be- 
tween his  Corsican  Majesty,  and  his  confessor  Abbe  Maury. 

A  conversation  between  general  Bcrthier  and  tbe  same  clerical 
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personage :  and  3.  Biographical  notices  of  Berthier,  Bonap3rter 
and  Kleber.  The  two  former  contain  a  summary  of  the  various 
charges  against  Napoleon  from  the  beginning  of  his  career ;  such 
as  his  participation  in  the  atrocities  at  Toulon,  in  1793,— his 
cruelty  at  Paris  on  the  1 3  Vende/naire,— his  habits  of  bribing  an 
enemy's  officers,— his  intrigues  in  foreign  courts,— -the  murder  of 
Pichegru  by  Savary,  &c»  The  Biographical  part  consists  of  a 
series  of  military  anecdotes. 

Though  we  are  disposed  to  place  considerable  faith  in  several 
of  M.  Sarrazin's  assertions,  and  though  the  body  of  his  work 
exhibits  fewer  inconsistencies  than  were  to  be  expected  from  his 
odd  outset,  it  is  proper  to  remember,  that  this  vigorous  assailant 
of  Bonaparte  is  a  disappointed  man*  He  has  been  in  the  French 
military  service  since  the  year  1792,  and  would  have  borne  the 
rank  of  General  of  division  long  ago,  had  it  not  been  for  broils 
with  his  colleagues,  and  particularly  with  Murat,  in  1801 ;  when 
having  failed  in  the  first  of  a  soldier's  duties,  that  of  obeying  his 
superior  officers,  he  was  degraded,  and  remained  unemployed  till 
his  services  were  accepted  tor  St*  Domingo.  Although  constant- 
ly employed  since  that  time,  and  engaged  in  several  duties  which 
appeared  likely  to  recommend  him  to  imperial  favour,  he  seems 
never  to  have  succeeded  in  recovering  the  ground  he  had  lost; 
and  after  the  nomination  of  Savary  to  the  ministry  of  Police,  he 
considered  it  as  hitth  time  to  consult  his  safety  in  flight,  bemg 
ipprehensive,  he  tells  us,  that  a  protracted  stay  might  have  led  in 
his  case  to  no  better  fat£  than  that  which  befel  the  Duke  d'Eng* 
hein.  He  had  read,  he  says,  his  sentence  in  the  suspicious  looks 
of  the  Emperor,  during  the  review  which  took  place  in  May, 
1810,  at  Boulogne* 

M.  Sarrazin's  military  experience  having  chiefly  consisted  in 
duties  on  the  Staff  of  a  division,  we  are  to  look  in  his  obser- 
vations for  precision  of  detail,  rather  than  for  an  exposition  of 
general  views*  Accordingly  we  do  not  think  that  he  is  correct 
in  his  account  of  the  campaign  of  1805,  in  regard  either  to  gene- 
ral Mack,  or  to  the  battle  at  Austerlitz  ;  while  we  are  inclined  to 
pay  considerable  attention  to  his  report  of  local  and  particular 
circumstances*  Recent  events  have  given  English  readers  the 
highest  interest  in  the  estimate  which  Frenchmen  form  of  their 
celebrated  Marshal  Soult ;  and  General  Sarrazin  agrees  with 
others  of  his  countrymen,  in  deeming  him  the  first  of  their  com- 
manders after  Bonaparte* 

He  is  not  inferior  (says  M.  Sarrazin,  p.  169)  to  Massena, 
either  in  bravely  or  firmness,  and  to  these  qualities  he  joins  con- 
summate artifice.  No  weak  part  in  the  enemy's  position,  can 
escape  his  penetrating  eya*  I  am  disposed  to  regard  Soult  as 
discontented  with  Bonaparte,  and  likely  to  seize  any  favourable 
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«roo£tunity  that  might  offer  for  rearing  the  standard  of  revolt. 
Jttis  passage  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  was  a  very  brilliant  affair,  and 
jionaparte  is  probably  not  solicitous  to  give  this  distinguished 
officer  many  opportunities  of  approaching  to  that  high  reputation 
friiich  he  wishes  to  consider  as  exclusively  his  own. 

In  another  passage,  M.  Sarrazin  represents  Berthier  as  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  a 
manner  which  is  curious,  because  this  book  was  composed  before 
Masscna  advanced  into  the  latter  country. 

As  soon  (says  Berthier,  p.  166.)  as  I  was  apprized  of  the 
Emperor's  project  of  placing  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of 
Charles  IV.,  I  mentioned  it  to  Talleyrand,  who  was  equally 
surprised  and  afflicted.  He  gave  me  very  strong  reasons  against 
it,  which  the  result  has  fully  justified  :  but  like  an  able  courtier 
he  assumed  at  first  to  the  Emperor  the  appearance  of  approving 
it-  He  pronounced  it  highly  adapted  to  the  system,  if  postponed^ 
predicting  that  its  execution  at  present  would  lead  to  an  Austrian 
war  within  the  year.  The  Emperor  turned  his  back  on  him,  and 
said,  41  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  Had 
Austria  intended  war,  she  would  have  attacked  me  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Eylau."  Talleyrand,  who  is  cool  in  the  highest  degree,  let 
the  ebullition  pass  over,  and  on  Bonaparte's  becoming  calm,  he 
rejoined,  that  "  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  express  to  his  Majesty  his 
opinion,  in  support  of  which  he  entreated  his  Majesty  to  recollect 
the  arduous  conflicts  of  .Marengo  and  Hohenlinden."  This  was 
going  too  far  for  Bonaparte's  temper ;  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward, Talleyrand  was  out  of  favour.  We  were  very  far  from 
expecting  so  obstinate  a  resistance  in  Spain.  Bonaparte,  flushed 
with  his  subjugation  of  the  continent,  treated  with  contempt  the 
report  made  to  him  of  the  energy  of  the  Castilians,  of  their  at- 
tachment to  their  Royal  Family,  and  their  inveterate  hatred  to 
Frenchmen p  Our  first  reverses  were  imputed  to  the  weakness 
of  Dupont  and  our  other  officers,  but  when  Bonaparte  himself 
came  into  Spain,  he  discovered  that  he  had  not  to  contend  with 
Italians  or  Ven deans.  He  found  in  the  Spanish  Patriots  the 
Cmaticism  of  the  Mameluke,  and  the  art  of  the  Arab.  A  French 
soldier  retiring  to  rest  hi  a  Spanish  house,  loses  his  life  either  by 

Eison  or  by  assassination  :  he  is  buried  in  a  cellar  or  in  a  gar- 
n  ;  and  the  act  being  confessed  to  a  priest,  the  perpetrator  is 
told  that  it  is  meritorious,  and  will  open  to  him  the  gates  of 
paradise*  The  monks  are  all-powerful,  and  stir  up  insurrection 
with  a  cross  in  one  hand,  a  sabre  in  the  other,  and  epaulets  on 
their  sacred  habit-" 

*  We  have  endeavoured  to  bow  distrust  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  English,  and  to  persuade  the  former  that  the  French  are  their 
natural  friends  and  allies  ;  but  We  have  preached  in  a  wilderness  with 

o  -i      <*  ^\ 
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repect  to  both  them  and  the  Portuguese.  When  Massena;  after 
taking  Almeida,  proceeds  on  his  march  to  the  interior  of  Portugal* 
his  columns  will  he  harassed  by  swarms  of  insurgents.  To  keep  up 
his  communication,  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  leave  behind  him  strong 
detachments,  which  will  weaken  his  main  body.  The  English  general, 
yielding  to  our  superiority  in  regular  troops,  will  intrench  himself  in 
the  strong  ground,  on  the  right  of  the  Tagus ;  and  it  is  even  to  be 
feared,  if  he  receives  reinforcements,  that  he  may  resume  the  qffensivef 
which  would  oblige  the  French  army  to  fall  bacjt  on  their  supplies. 
Such  is  the  mode  of  warfare  which  we  may  expect  in  Portugal ;  our 
communications  being  interrupted  as  they  are  in  Spain,  when  our 
convoys  are  almost  always  annoyed,  and  often  captured  by  the  Guer- 
rillas." 

After  this  statement  of  Berthier's  supposed  opinion  on  the  state 
of  Spain,  we  shall  give,  in  a  few  words,  Sarrazin's  report  of  that 
officer's  military  talents,  followed  by  some  particulars  at  greater 
length,  relative  to  Bonaparte. 

fierthier  is  a  man  of  parts,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  war,  but  he  has  neither  a  steady  nor  an  accurate  coup 
<TaiL  His  activity  is  surprising,  not  inferior  even  to  that  of 
Bonaparte :  but  he  is  no  general,  having  never  commanded  even 
a  single  regiment  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  His  talents  are 
those  of  the  department  of  the  Staff,  and  are  most  conspicuous  in 
the  conception  and  development  of  the  order  of  a  commander-in- 
chief;  of  which,  moreover,  he  is  not  slow  in  superintending  the 
execution. 

In  regard  to  Bonaparte's  manner,  a  great  change  took  place 
after  he  was  made  Emperor.  From  that  time  forward,  minis- 
ters, marshals,  and  foreign  ambassadors  were  all  obliged  to  dance 
attendance  in  the  anti-chamber.  On  the  military  parades,  he  de- 
listed from  the  practice  of  returning  the  salute  to  the  generals, 
and  the  colours,  a  form  which  the  great  Frederick  kept  up  to  the 
last.  The  oath  from  the  public  officers,  of  fidelity  to  him  in  his 
new  capacity  of  Emperor,  was  administered  with  great  pomp. 
He  received  it  with  all  imaginable  stateliness,  and  deigned  to 
smile  only  after  the  ceremony  was  performed.  If  we  form  an 
estimate  of  his  character,  with  an  equal  distrust  of  the  injustice 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  blind  admiration  of  his  friends,  we  shall 
pronounce  him  to  be  highly  studious,  and  possessed  of  an  excel- 
lent intellect  and  memory.  He  is  a  great  physiognomist,  and  ex- 
presses himself  in  writing  with  much  correctness.  As  to  his 
courage,  he  has  enough  to  be  respectable  and  to  carry  his  point ; 
but  he  does  not  possess  the  intrepidity  of  Lasnes,  who  could  kindle 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  to  a  pitch  that  would  make  them 
rush  into  the  hottest  fire.  Nature  has  refused  him  this  half  phy- 
sical quality,  but  she  has  made  up  for  it  by  conferring  on  him 
the  singular  talent  of  knowing  how  to  chuse  men  who  are  capable 
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of  executing  his  conceptions.  His  deportment,  during  an  action, 
is  not  calculated  to  convey  a  striking  impression  to  those  about 
him ;  but  his  generals  make  up  for  it,  by  riding  forward  to  the 
fire  in  the  front  of  die  line,  till  the  men  call  on  them  to  retire. 
Bonaparte's  talents  consist  in  planning  a  battle.  Kleber,  Mo* 
reau,  and  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  were  all  inferior  to  him  in 
that'  respect,  were  all  more  brilliant  during  the  action  itself. 
Soult  is  equal,  in  my  opinion,  to  Bonaparte  in  the  plan,  and  to 
others  in  the  execution,  but  inferior  in  turning  a  victory  to  ac- 
count. Bonaparte  often  takes  advantage  of  woods  and  low 
grounds  to  conceal  the  station  of  his  bodies  of  reserve.  He  ne- 
ver attacks  without  thoroughly  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, and  he  keeps  back  the  reserve  till  a  fault  committed  by  the 
enemy  renders  its  co-operation  decisive.  When  our  infantry  mar- 
ches forward  in  columns,  if  we  apprehend  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
we  deploy  into  the  line  a  part  only  of  the  column,  leaving  a  solid 
body  on  each  flank.  Every  general  of  division  is  free  master  of 
the  movement  of  his  corps,  unless  he  has  received  special  direc- 
tions from  the  marshal.  On  the  morning  of  action,  a  distribution 
of  wine  and  spirits  is  made  to  the  troops  ;  and  on  the  day  after 
a  victory  they  are  in  motion  as  scon  as  it  is  light,  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  In  short,  as  a  commander,  Bonaparte  possesses  the 
most  eminent  qualities,  but  he  has  the  great  fault  of  being  easily 
prejudiced  against  deserving  officers.  Several  meritorious  generals 
are  unemployed,  from  the  vague  suspicion  of  their  being  either 
jacobins  or  Bourbonites ;  and  a  very  prevailing  dissatisfaction 
exists  in  the  army,  on  account  of  the  partialities  which  have  been 
shown  to  the  advantages  of  birth,  wealth,  or  of  female  influence. 
He  has  also  the  presumption  of  thinking,  that  he  is  qualified  to 
take  the  lead  in  every  thing.  He  was  accustomed  to  dispute  on 
naval  topics  with  Bruix,  the  only  officer  who  had  the  courage  to 
speak  the  truth  to  him.  Enraged  at  finding  the  harbour  of  Bou- 
logne so  awkward  for  his  craft  to  get  out,  Bonaparte  fancied  that 
there  was  a  want  of  zeal  in  his  naval  officers,  and  ordered  Bruix, 
one  day  when  the  barometer  had  fallen  to  take  the  whole  flotilla 
into  the  roads.  The  admiral  replied,  that  it  would  be  very  haz- 
ardous to  venture  out  in  the  face  of  a  southwest  wind,  which  was 
likely  to  become  very  violent,  and  begged  the  emperor  to  wait  a 
itw  "days.  u  Not  one  hour,31  rejoined  Bonaparte, "  my  will  is  that 
it  be  done  instantly.  My  victories  have  been  obtained  by  a  sin- 
gle word,  forward,  and  I  desire  that  henceforth  it  may  be  the 
watchword  in  my  navy."  Bruix,  in  despair,  obeyed,  and  took 
out  the  fleet,  but  it  had  not  been  three  hours  in  the  roads  when  a 
dreadful  tempest  arose.  Several  boats  foundered,  and  others 
were  wrecked.  Admiral  Lacrosse  succeeded  in  running  into 
L*tapea,  after  the  most  imminent  danger.  Bonaparte  came  down  to 
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t beach  to  assist  in  saving  the  shipwrecked,  and  remained  there 
•ing  a  great  part  of  the  night,  plunging  often  into  the  water  to 
}ay  hold  of  the  floating  bodies*  The  loss  of  lives  wjis  computed 
3t  nine  hundred,  but  Bonaparte  no  longer  interfered  with  Bruix 
in  his  naval  command.  1 

The  favourite  general  of  M.  Sarrazin,  on  whose  exploits  he 
dwells  with  predilection  and  enthusiasm,  is  Kleber.  Though  his 
$eal  is  no  doubt  heightened  by  the  remembrance  of  personal  in- 
timacy and  attachment,  we  are  inclined  on  the  most  sober  exa- 
mination, to  form  a  high  estimate  of  the  merits  of  that  commas 
der.  The  rapid  succession  of  military  exploits,  in  lajte  years,  has 
taken  off  the  public  attention  from  the  character  of  the  leaders  in 
the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  contest ;  among  whom  Claix- 
fait  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians,  and  Kleber  on  that  of  the  French, 
deserve  to  occupy  a  distinguished  rank.  Kleber  was  second  in 
command  under  Jourdan,  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1796  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  incapacity  of  his  chief,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  pronounce,  that  the  French  army  twice  owed  its  preser- 
vation to  Kleber's  exertions.  In  Egypt,  also,  and  in  Syria  his 
skill  and  gallantry  were  conspicuous.  He  was  bora  at  Alsace, 
and  was  induced  to  enter  at  an  early  age  into  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice, from  which  he  retired,  discouraged  by  the  slow  prospect  of 


ercised  for  some  time  his  father's  profession  of  Architect,  till, 
with  others  he  was  called  into  the  field  by  the  tumult  of  the  re- 
volution* He  distinguished  himself  on  the  Rhine  as  early  as  1 7.92, 
was  made  general  of  brigade  the  next  year,  and  general  of  divi- 
sion in  1794.  The  French  army  was  then  in  a  very  rude  state, 
but  Kleber  soon  brought  his  men  into  discipline  ;  and  on  the 
occurrence  of  those  checks,  which  were  then  -so  frequently  the 
lot  of  the  republican  forces,  his  troops  always  retreated  in  the 
greatest  order,  while  other  divisions  were  flying  in  confusion. 
He  .found  time  to  study  the  principles  of  his  profession,  even  in 
die  bustle  of  camps,  and  no  commander  ever  possessed  more 
highly  the  talent  of  kindling  the  fire  of  the  soldiery  in  the  day  of 
action.  His  tall  stature,  [above  six  feet,]  his  piercing  look,  and 
his  sonorous  voice,  struck  his  men  with  admiration,  and  made 
them  eager  to  follow  wherever  he  chose  to  lead*  The  natural 
openness  of  his  character  soon  rendered  him  disgusted  with  Bo- 
naparte's duplicity ;  and  most  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the 
warmth  with  which  he  expressed  himself  in  his  despatches  from 
Egypt,  in  regard  to  his  commander's  flight  from  his  post.  His 
assassination  took  place  eight  months  after  Bonaparte's  usur- 
pation of  the  consulship ;  and  M.  Sarrazin  has  no  hesitation  in 
attributing  it  to  JVfenou,  as  the  agent  of  the  Corsican. 
The  interesting  nature  of  general  Sanazin's  military  observa- 
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dons  has  led  us  into  rather  a  larger  notice  of  his  book  than  wfe 
intended.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  possessed  of  so  much  informa- 
tion, should  not  have  taken  pains  to  communicate  it  to  the  world 
m  a  more  authentic  shape.  Unfortunately,  he  appears  like  othef 
Frenchmen,  to  have  little  notion  of  the  nature  of  evidence,  or  of 
the  necessity  of  building  assertion  on  a  reference  to  regular 
documents  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  habits  of  precision  on  th6 
staff,  he  appears  to  be  little  skilled  in  arrangement  with  regard  to 
literary  composition.  Under  such  circumstances  of  irregularity, 
tie  cautious  reader  is  greatly  embarrassed  to  select  the  part  that  is 
entitled  to  belief,  from  that  which  must  be  condemned  as  the 
repetition  of  vague  rumour.  The  greater  portion  of  the  book  is 
pRnSablj  of  the  former  description ;  but  the  plan  is  so  fantastic, 
fed  so  unsuited  to  English  ideas,  that  illnatured  critics  might 
ateioet  quote  it  against  general  Sarrazin,  as  an  argument  in  sup* 
port  of  the  formidable  accusation  that  he  is  sometimes  non  com- 
fes,  which  has  been  advanced  by  Bonaparte,  in  revenge  for  the 
general's  desertion  of  him. 


FRO*  THE  EDINBURGH  KBVIEW. 

The  Dramatic  works  of  John  Ford  ;  with  an  introduction  and  explanatory 
notes.  By  Henry  Weber,  Esq.  9  vols.  8vo.  p.  950.  Edinburgh  and  London.  1811. 

AliL  true  lovers  of  English  poetry  have  been  long  in  love 
with  the  dramatists  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James ;  and 
flOfitt  have  been  sensibly  comforted  by  their  late  restoration  to 
sotee  degree  of  favour  and  notoriety^  If  there  was  any  good 
reason  indeed  to  believe,  that  the  notice  which  they  have  recent- 
ly attracted,  proceeded  from  any  thing  but  that  indiscriminate 
rage  for  editing  and  annotating,  by  which  the  present  times  are 
&o  happily  distinguished,  we  should  be  disposed  to  hail  it,  as  the 
most  unequivocal  symptom  of  improvement  in  public  taste  that 
has  yet  occurred  to  reward  and  animate  our  labours.  At  all 
events,  however,  it  gives  us  a  chance  for  such  an  improvement, 
by  placing  in  the  hands  of  many,  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
heard,  of  them,  some  of  those  beautiful  performances  which  we 
always  regarded  as  among  the  most  pleasing  and  charac- 
teristic productions  of  our  native  genius. 

Ford  certainly  is  not  the  best  of  those  neglected  writers,— nor 
Mr*  Weber  by  any  means  the  best  of  their  recent  editors;  but 
we  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  which  this  publication  seems  to 
afford,  of  saying  a  word  or  two  of  ft  class  of  writers,  whom  we 
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have  long  worshipped  in  secret  with  a  sort  of  idolatrous  venera- 
tion, and  now  find  once  more  brought  forward  as  candidates  for 
public  applause.  The  sera  to  which  they  belong,  indeed,  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  us  far  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  English 
literature, — or  indeed  of  human  intellect  and  capacity.  There 
never  was,  any  where,  any  thing  like  the  sixty  or  seventy  years 
that  elapsed  from  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  to  die  period 
of  the  Restoration.  In  point  of  real  force  and  originality  of  genius, 
neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  the  age  of  Augustus,  nor  the 
times  of  Leo  X,  nor  of  Louis  XIV,  can  come  at  all  into  compari- 
son ;  for,  in  that  short  period,  we  shall  find  the  names  of  almost 
all  the  very  great  men  that  this  nation  has  ever  produced, — the 
names  of  Shakspeare,  and  Bacon,  and  Spenser,  and  Sydney,— 
and  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  Raleigh, — and  Napier, 
and  Milton,  and  Cudworth,  and  Hobbes,  and  many  others  ; — 
men,  all  of  them,  not  merely  of  great  talents  and  accomplishments, 
but  of  vast  compass  and  reach  of  understanding,  and  of  minds 
truly  creative  and  original not  perfecting  art  by  the  delicacy 
of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the  justness  of  their  rea- 
sonings ;  but  making  vast  and  substantial  additions  to  the  mate- 
rials upon  which  taste  and  reason  must  hereafter  be  employed, — 
and  enlarging,  to  an  incredible  and  unparalleled  extent,  both  the 
stores  and  the  resources  of  the  human  faculties. 

Whether  the  brisk  concussion  which  was  given  to  men's  minds 
by  the  force  of  the  Reformation,  had  much  effect  in  producing  this 
sudden  development  of  British  genius,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
determine.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  be  rather  inclined  to 
hold,  that  the  Reformation  itself  was  but  one  symptom  or  effect 
of  that  great  spirit  of  progression  and  improvement,  ^fhich  had 
been  set  in  operation  by  deeper  and  more  general  causes,  and 
which  afterwards  blossomed  out  into  this  splendid  harvest  of  au- 
thorship. But  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  that  determin- 
ed the  appearance  of  these  great  works,  the  fact  is  certain,  not 
only  that  they  appeared  together,  in  great  numbers,  but  that 
they  possessed  a  common  character,  which,  in  spite  of  the  great 
diversity  of  their  subjects  and  designs,  would  have  made  them 
he  classed  together  as  the  works  of  the  same  order  or  descrip- 
tion of  men,  even  if  they  had  appeared  at  the  most  distant  in- 
tervals of  time.  They  are  the  works  of  giants—and  of  giants 
of  one  nation  and  family;  and  their  characteristics  are,  great 
force,  boldness,  and  originality  :  together  with  a  certain  raci- 
ness  of  English  peculiarity,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
all  those  performances  that  have  since  been  produced  upon  a 
more  vague  and  general  idea  of  European  excellence.  Their 
sudden  appearance,  indeed,  in  all  this  splendour  of  native  lux* 
uriance,  can  only  be  compared  to  what  happens  on  the-  break- 
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ing  up  of  a  virgin  soil, — where  all  indigenous  plants  spring  up  at 
once  with  a  rank  and  irrepressible  fertility,  and  display  whatever 
is  peculiar  or  excellent  in  their  nature,  on  a  scale  the  most  conspi- 
cuous and  magnificent.  The  crops  are  not  indeed  so  clean  as 
where  a  more  exhausted  mould  has  been  stimulated  by  systema- 
tic cultivation,  nor  so  profitable,  as  where  their  quality  has  been 
varied  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  exotics,  and  accommodated 
to  the  demands  of  the  universe,  by  the  combinations  of  an  un- 
limited trade.  But  to  those  whose  chief  object  of  admiration  is 
the  living  power  and  energy  of  vegetation,  and  who  take  delight 
in  contemplating  *he  various  forms  of  her  unforced  and  natural 
perfection,  no  spectacle  can  be  more  rich,  splendid,  or  attractive. 

In  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  classical  learning, 
though  it  had  made  great  progress,  had  by  no  means  become  an 
exclusive  study  ;  and  the  ancients  had  not  yet  been  permitted  to 
subdue  men's  minds  to  a  sense  of  hopeless  inferiority,  or  to  con- 
demn the  moderns  to  the  lot  of  humble  imitators.  They  were 
resorted  to,  rather  to  furnish  materials  and  occasional  ornaments, 
than  as  models  for  the  general  style  of  composition ;  and,  while 
they  enriched  the  imagination,  and  insensibly  improved  the  taste 
of  their  successors,  they  did  not  at  all  restrain  their  freedom,  or  im- 
pair their  originality.  No  common  standard  had  yet  been  erect- 
ed, to  which  all  the  works  of  European  genius  were  required  to 
conform  ;  and  no  general  authority  was  acknowledged  by  which 
all  private  or  local  ideas  of  excellence  must  submit  to  be  correct- 
ed. Both  readers  and  authors  were  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber. The  former  were  infinitely  less  critical  than  they  have  since 
become ;  and  the  latter,  if  they  were  not  less  solicitous  about 
fame,  were  at  least  much  less  jealous  and  timid  as  to  the  hazards 
which  attended  its  pursuit.  Men,  indeed,  seldom  took  to  writing 
ill  those  days,  unless  they  had  a  great  deal  of  matter  to  commu- 
nicate ;  and  neither  imagined  that  they  could  make  a  reputation, 
by  delivering  common-places  in  an  elegant  manner,  or  that  the 
substantial  value  of  their  sentiments  would  be  disregarded  for  a 
little  rudeness  or  negligence  in  the  finishing.  They  were  habitua- 
ted, therefore,  both  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources,  and  to 
<!raw  upon  them  without  fear  or  anxiety ;  and  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  taste  and  judgment,  without  standing  in  awe 
of  the  ancients,  of  their  readers,  or  of  each  other. 

The  achievements  of  Bacon,  and  of  those  who  set  free  our 
understandings  from  the  shackles  of  Papal,  and  of  tyrannical  im- 
position, afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  benefit  which  resulted 
To  the  reasoning  faculties  from  this  happy  independence  of  the 
ftrst  great  writers  of  this  nation.  But  its  advantages  were,  if 
possible,  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  mere  literary  character  of 
rhcir  productions.    The  quantity  of  bright  thoughts,  of  original 
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images,  and  splendid  expressions,  which  they  poured  forth  upop 
every  occasion,  and  by  which  they  illuminated  and  adorned  the 
darkest  and  most  rugged  topics  to  which  they  had  happened  to 
turn  themselves,  is  such  as  has  never  been  equalled  in  any  other 
age  or  country ;  and  places  them  at  least  as  high,  in  point  of  fan* 
cy  and  imagination,  as  of  force  of  reason,  or  comprehensiveness 
of  understanding.  In  this  highest  and  most  comprehensive  sense 
of  the  word,  a  great  proportion  of  the  writers  we  have  alluded  to 
were  Poets :  and,  without  going  to  those  who  composed  in  metre, 
and  chiefly  for  purposes  of  delight,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
there  is  in  any  one  of  the  prose  folios  of  Jeremy  Taylor  more  fine 
fancy  and  original  imagery — more  brilliant  conceptions  and  glow- 
ing expressions— rmore  new  figures,  and  new  applications  of  old 
figures— more,  in  short,  of  the  body  and  the  soul  of  poetry,  than 
in  all  the  odes  and  the  epics  that  have  since  been  produced  in 
Europe.  There  are  large  portions  of  Barrow,  and  of  Hooker  and 
Bacon,  of  which  we  may  say  nearly  as  much  :  Nor  can  any  one 
have  a  tolerably  adequate  idea  of  the  riches  of  our  language 
and  our  native  genius,  who  has  not  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  prose  writers,  as  well  as  the  poets,  of  this  memorable 
period. 

The  civil  wars,  and  the  fanaticism  by  which  they  were  foster- 
ed, checked  all  this  fine  bloom  of  the  imagination,  and  gave  a 
different  and  less  attractive  character  to  the  energies  which  they 
could  not  extinguish.  Yet,  these  were  the  times  that  matured 
and  drew  forth  the  dark,  but  powerful  genius  of  such  men  as 
Cromwell,  and  Harrison,  and  Fleetwood,  &c. — the  milder  and 
more  generous  enthusiasm  of  Blake,  and  Hutchinson,  and  Hamb- 
den— and  the  stirring  and  indefatigable  spirit  of  Pym,  and  Hollis, 
and* Vane — and  the  chivalrous  and  accomplished  loyalty  of  Straf- 
ford and  Falkland,  at  the  same  time  that  they  stimulated  and 
repaid  the  severer  studies  of  Coke,  and  Stlden,  and  Milton.  The 
drama,  however,  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  has  never  since  re- 
gained its  honours ;  and  poetry,  in  general,  lost  its  ease,  and  its 
majesty  and  force,  along  with  its  copiousness  and  originality. 

The  restoration  made  things  still  worse  ;  for  it  broke  down  the 
barriers  of  our  literary  independence,  and  reduced  us  to  a  pro- 
vince of  the  great  republic  of  Europe.  The  genius  and  fancy 
which  lingered  through  the  usurpation,  though  soured  and  blight- 
ed by  the  severities  of  that  inclement  season,  were  still  genuine 
English  genius  and  fancy ;  and  owned  no  allegiance  to  any  foreign 
authorities.  But  the  Restoration  brought  in  a  French  taste  upon 
us,  and  what  was  called  a  classical  and  a  polite  taste ;  and  the 
wings  of  our  English  Muses  were  clipped  and  trimmed,  and  their 
flights  regulated,  at  the  expense  of  all  that  was  peculiar,  and 
much  of  what  was  brightest  in  their  beauty.    The  King  and  his 
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courtiers,  during  their  long  exile  had  of  course  imbibed  the  taste 
of  their  protectors ;  and,  coming  from  the  gay  court  of  France, 
with  something  of  that  additional  profligacy  that  belonged  to  their 
outcast  and  their  adventurous  character,  were  likely  enough  to  be 
revolted  by  the  peculiarities,  and  by  the  very  excellencies,  of  our 
tiatrre  literature.  The  grand  and  sublime  tone  of  our  greater 
poets,  appeared  to  them  dull,  morose  and  gloomy ;  and  the  fine 
{flay  of  their  rich  and  unrestrained  fancy,  mere  childishness  and 
felly :  while  their  frequent  lapses  and  perpetual  irregularity  were 
set  down  as  clear  indications  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Such 
sentiments,  too,  were  natural,  we  must  admit,  for  a  few  dissipated 
and  witty  men,  accustomed  all  their  days  to  the  regulated  splen- 
dour of  a  court— to  the  gay  and  heartless  gallantry  of  French 
manners— and  to  the  imposing  pomp  and  brilliant  regularity  of 
Preach  poetry*  But,  it  may  appear  somewhat  more  unaccount- 
able, that  they  should  have  been  able  to  impose  their  sentiments 
upon  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  A  court,  indeed,  never  has 
so  much  influence  as  at  the  moment  of  a  restoration  :  But  the 
influence  of  an  English  court  has  been  but  rarely  discernible  m 
die  literature  of  the  country ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  nation  was  then  placed,  we  believe  it 
would  have  resisted  this  attempt  to  naturalize  foreign  notions, 
as  sturdily  as  it  was  done  on  almost  every  other  occasion. 

At  this  particular  moment,  however,  the  native  literature  of  the 
country  had  been  sunk  into  a  very  low  and  feeble  state  by  the  ri- 
gours of  the  usurpation, — the  best  of  its  recent  models  laboured 
under  the  reproach  of  republicanism, — and  the  courtiers  were  not 
only  disposed  to  see  all  its  peculiarities  with  an  eye  of  scorn  and 
aversion,  but  had  even  a  good  deal  to  say  in  favour  of  that  very 
opposite  style  to  which  they  had  been  habituated.  It  was  a  witty, 
and  a  grand,  and  a  splendid  style.  It  showed  more  scholarship 
and  art,  than  the  luxuriant  negligence  of  the  old  English  school; 
and  was  not  only  free  from  many  of  its  hazards  and  some  of  its 
faults,  but  possessed  merits  of  its  own,  of  a  character  more  likely 
to  please  those  who  had  then  the  power  of  conferring  celebrity,  or 
condemning  to  derision.  Then  it  was  a  style  which  it  was  pecu- 
liarly easy  to  justify  by  argument;  and  in  support  of  which,  great 
authorities,  as  well  as  imposing  reasons,  were  always  ready  to  be 
produced.  It  came  upon  us  with  the  air  and  the  pretension  of 
being  the  style  of  cultivated  Europe,  and  a  true  copy  of  the  style 
of  polished  antiquity,  England,  on  the  other  hand,  had  had  but 
little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  lime  :  Her  language  was  not  at  all  studied  oh  the  Conti- 
nent, and  her  native  authors  had  not  been  taken  into  account  in 
forming  those  ideal  standards  of  excellence  which  had  been  receht- 
ly  constructed  in  France  and  Italy,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Bp- 
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man  classics,  and  of  their  own  most  celebrated  writers.  When  the 
comparison  came  to  be  made,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
it  should  generally  be  thought  to  be  very  much  to  our  disadvan- 
tage, and  to  understand  how  the  great  multitude,  even  among 
ourselves,  should  be  dazzled  with  the  pretensions  of  the  fashiona- 
ble style  of  writing,  and  actually  feel  ashamed  of  their  own  rich- 
er and  more  varied  productions. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  describe  accurately  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  this  new  Continental  style  differed  from  our  old 
insular  one :  But,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  may  be  enough  per- 
haps to  say,  that  it  was  more  worldly,  and  more  townish, — hold- 
ing more  of  reason,  and  ridicule  and  authority — more  elaborate 
and  more  assuming — addressed  more  to  the  judgment  than  to  the 
feelings,  and  somewhat  ostentatiously  accommodated  to  the  habits, 
or  supposed  habits,  of  persons  in  fashionable  lite.  Instead  of  ten- 
derness and  fancy,  we  had  satire  and  sophistry — artificial  decla- 
mation, in  place  of  the  spontaneous  animations  of  genius — and 
for  the  universal  language  of  Shakspeare,  the  personalities,  the 
party  politics,  and  the  brutal  obscenities  of  Dryden.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  better  characterize  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  our  national  taste,  than  the  alterations  and  additions  which  this 
eminent  person  presumed — and  thought  it  necessary — to  make  on 
the  productions  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  The  heaviness,  the 
coarseness,  and  the  bombast  of  that  abominable  travesty,  in 
which  he  has  exhibited  the  Paradise  Lost  in  the  form  of  an  opera, 
and  the  atrocious  indelicacy  and  compassionable  stupidity  of  the 
new  characters  with  which  he  has  polluted  the  enchanted  solitude 
of  Miranda  and  Prospero  in  the  Tempest,  are  such  instances  of 
degeneracy  as  we  would  be  apt  to  impute  rather  to  some  transient 
hallucination  in  the  author  himself,  than  to  the  general  prevalence 
of  any  systematic  bad  taste  in  the  public,  did  we  not  know  that 
Wycherly  and  his  coadjutors  were  in  the  habit  of  converting  the 
neglected  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  into  popular  plays, 
merely  by  leaving  out  all  the  romantic  sweetness  of  their  charac- 
ters— turning  their  melodious  blank  verse  into  vulgar  prose — and 
aggravating  the  indelicacy  of  their  lower  characters,  by  lending  a 
more  disgusting  indecency  to  the  whole  dramatis  persona. 

Dryden  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  poet  of  his 
own  day ;  and,  endued  as  he  was  with  a  vigorous  and  discursive 
imagination,  and  possessing  a  mastery  over  his  language  which  no 
later  writer  has  attained,  if  he  had  known  nothing  of  foreign  lite- 
rature, and  been  left  to  form  himself  on  the  models  of  Shaks- 
peare, Spenser  and  Milton ;  or  if  he  had  lived  in  the  country,  at 
a  distance  from  the  pollutions  of  courts,  factions  and  playhouses, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  would  have  built  up  the  pure  and 
original  school  of  English  poetry  so  firmly,  as  to  have  made  it 
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impossible  for  fashion,  or  caprice,  or  prejudice  of  any  sort,  ever 
to  have  rendered  any  other  popular,  among  our  own  inhabitants* 
As  it  is,  he  has  not  written  one  line  that  is  pathetic,  and  very 
few  that  can  be  considered  as  sublime. 

Addison,  however,  was  the  consummation  of  this  Continental 
style;  and  if  it  had  not  been  redeemed  about  the  same  time  by 
the  fine  talents  of  Pope,  would  probably  have  so  far  discredited 
it,  as  to  have  brought  us  back  to  our  original  faith  half  a  centu- 
ry ago.  The  extreme  caution,  timidity  and  flatness  of  this  au- 
tnor,  in  his  poetical  compositions — the  narrowness  of  his  range  in 
poetical  sentiment  and  diction,  and  the  utter  want  either  of  pas- 
sion or  of  brilliancy,  render  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  born 
under  the  same  sun  with  Shakspeare,  and  wrote  but  a  century 
after  him.  His  fame,  at  this  day,  stands  solely  upon  the  delicacy, 
the  modest  gayety  and  ingenious  purity  of  his  prose  style ; — for 
the  occasional  elegance  and  small  ingenuity  of  his  poems  can 
never  redeem  the  poverty  of  their  diction,  and  the  tameness  of 
their  conception.  Pope  has  incomparably  more  spirit  and  taste, 
and  animation  :  but  Pope  is  a  satirist,  and  moralist,  and  a  wit, 
and  a  critic,  and  a  fine  writer,  much  more  than  he  is  a  poet. 
He  has  all  the  delicacie  s  and  proprieties  and  felicities  of  diction 
— but  he  has  not  a  great  deal  of  fancy,  and  scarcely  ever  touches 
amy  of  the  greater  passions*  He  is  much  the  best,  we  think,  of 
the  classical  Continental  school ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  masters — nor  with  the  pupils— of  that  Old  English  one 
from  which  there  had  been  so  lamentable  an  apostasy.  There  are 
no  pictures  of  nature  or  ui  simple  emotion  in  all  his  writings.  He 
is  the  poet  of  town  life,  and  of  high  life,  and  of  literary  life ;  and 
seems  so  much  afraid  at  incurring  ridicule  by  the  display  of  na- 
tural feeling  or  unregulated  tancy,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  ima- 
gine that  he  thought  such  ridicule  would  have  been  very  well 
directed* 

The  best  of  what  we  copied  from  the  Continental  poets,  on 
this  desertion  of  our  own  ^reat  originals,  is  copied  in  the  lighter 
pieces  of  Prior,  That  tone  of  polite  raillery — that  airy,  rapid, 
picturesque  narrative,  mixed  up  of  wit  and  naivett — that  style, 
in  short,  of  good  conversation,  consecrated  into  flowing  and  po- 
lished verses,  was  not  within  the  vein  of  our  native  poets,  and 
probably  never  would  have  been  known  among  us,  if  we  had  been 
left  to  our  own  resources.  It  is  lamentable,  that  this,  which  a- 
loiH-  was  worth  borrowing,  is  the  only  thing  which  has  not  been 
retained.  The  tales  and  little  apologues  of  Prior  are  still  the  on- 
ly examples  of  this  style  in  our  language. 

With  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne,  this  foreign  school  attained  the 
summit  of  its  reputation  ;  and  has  ever  since,  we  think,  been 
declining,  though  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations. 
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Thomson  wis  the  first  writer  of  any  eminence  who  seceded  from 
k,  and  made  some  steps  back  to  the  force  and  animation  of  our 
original  poetry.  Thomson,  however,  was  educated  in  Scotland* 
where  the  new  style,  we  believe,  had  not  yet  become  familiar ; 
and  lived,  for  a  long  time,  a  retired  and  unambitious  life,  with 
very  little  intercourse  with  those  who  gave  the  tone  in  literature 
at  die  period  of  his  first  appearance*  Thomson,  accordingly,  has 
always  been  popular  with  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers  than 
either  Pope  or  Addison ;  and,  in  spite  of  considerable  vulgarity 
and  signal  cumbrousness  of  diction,  has  drawn,  even  from  tht 
fastidious,  a  much  deeper  and  more  constant  admiration. 

Young  exhibits,  we  think,  a  curious  combination,  or  contrast 
rather,  of  the  two  styles  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Though 
incapable  either  of  tenderness  or  passion,  he  had  a  richness  and 
activity  of  fancy  that  belonged  rather  to  the  dap  of  James  and 
Elizabeth,  than  to  those  of  George  and  Anne;— but  then,  instead 
of  indulging  it,  as  the  older  writers  would  have  done,  in  easy  and 
playful  inventions,  in  splendid  descriptions,  or  glowing  illustra- 
tions, he  is  led  by  the  restraints  and  established  taste  of  his  age, 
to  work  it  up  into  strained  and  fantastical  epigrams,  or  into  cold 
and  revolting  hyperboles.  Instead  of  letting  it  flow  gracefully 
on,  in  an  easy  and  sparkling  current,  he  perpetually  forces  it  out 
in  jets,  or  makes  it  stagnate  in  formal  canals  and  thinking  it 
necessary  to  write  like  Pope,  when  the  bent  of  his  genius  led  him 
rather  to  copy  what  was  best  in  Cowley  and  most  fantastic  in 
Shakspeare,  he  has  produced  something  which  excites  wonder 
instead  of  admiration,  and  is  felt  by  every  one  to  be  at  once  in- 
"  genious,  incongruous,  and  unnatural. 

After  Young,  there  was  a  plentiful  lack  of  poetical  talent,  down 
to  a  period  comparatively  recent.  Akenside  and  Gray,  indeed, 
in  the  interval,  discovered  a  new  way  of  imitating  the  ancients 
and  Collins  and  Goldsmith  produced  some  small  specimens  of 
exquisite  and  original  poetry.  At  last,  Cowper  threw  off  the 
whole  trammels  of  French  criticism  and  artificial  refinement; 
and,  setting  at  defiance  all  the  imaginary  requisites  of  poetical 
diction  and  classical  imagery— dignity  of  style,  and  politeness  of 
phraseology— ventured  to  write  again  with  the  force  and  the 
freedom  which  formed  the  great  characteristic  of  the  old  school 
of  English  literature,  and  had  been  so  unhappily  sacrificed,  up* 
wards  of  a  century  before.  Cowper  had  many  fauks,  and  some 
radical  deficiencies  ; — but  this  atoned  for  alL  There  was  some- 
thing  so  delightfully  refreshing,  in  seeing  natural  phrases  and 
natural  images  again  displaying  their  unforced  graces,  and  waving 
their  unpruned  heads  in  the  enchanted  gardens  of  poetry,  that  no 
one  complained  of  the  taste  displayed  in  the  selection and 
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Cowper  is,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  the  most  popular  of  all  who 
have  written  for  the  present  or  the  last  generation. 

Of  the  poets  who  have  come  after  him,  we  cannot,  indeed,  say, 
that  they  have  attached  themselves  to  the  school  of  Pope  and 
Addison ;  or  that  they  have  even  failed  to  show  a  much  stronger 
predilection  for  the  native  beauties  of  their  great  predecessors* 
Southey,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and  Miss  Baillie, 
have  aU  of  them  copied  the  manner  of  our  older  poets  ,*  and, 
aloog  with  this  indication  of  good  taste,  have  given  great  proofs 
of  original  genius.  The  misfortune  is,  that  their  copies  of  those 
mat  originals,  are  a^.  liable  to  the  charge  of  extreme  affectation* 
They  do  not  write  as  those  great  poets  would  have  written  :  they 
merely  mimic  their  manner,  and  ape  their  peculiarities ; — and 
consequently,  though  they  profess  to  imitate  the  ffeeest  and  most 
careless  of  all  versifiers,  their  style  is  more  remarkably  and  offen- 
sively artificial  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  writers.  They 
have  mixed  in,  too,  so  much  of  the  mawkish  tone  of  pastoral  in* 
nocenee  and  babyish  simplicity,  with  a  sort  of  pedantic  emphasis 
and  ostentatious  glitter,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  disgusted  with 
their  perversity,  and  with  the  solemn  self-complacency,  and  keen 
and  vindictive  jealousy,  with  which  they  have  put  in  their  claim 
tor  public  admiration.  But  we  have  said  enough  elsewhere  of 
the  faults  of  these  authors  ;  and  shall  only  add,  at  present,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  these  faults,  there  is  a  fertility  and  a  force,  a 
warmth  of  feeling  and  an  exaltation  of  imagination,  about  them, 
which  classes  them,  in  our  estimation,  with  a  much  higher  order 
of  poets  than  the  followers  of  Dry  den  and  Addison :  and  justifies 
an  anxiety  for  their  fame,  in  all  the  admirers  of  Milton  and 
Shakspeare. 

Of  Scott,  or  of  Campbell,  we  need  scarcely  say  any  thing,  with 
reference  to  our  present  object,  after  the  very  copious  accounts 
we  have  given  of  them  on  former  occasions.  The  former  pro- 
fesses to  copy  something  a  good  deal  older  thap  what  we  con- 
sider as  the  golden  age  of  English  poetry, — and,  in  reality,  has 
copied  every  style,  and  borrowed  from  every  manner  that  has 
prevailed,  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  his  own, — illuminating 
and  uniting,  if  not  harmonizing  them  all,  by  a  force  of  colour- 
ing, and  a  rapidity  of  succession,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  of  his  many  models.  The  latter,  we  think,  can  scarcely, 
be  said  to  have  copied  his  pathos,  or  his  energy,  from  any  mo- 
dels whatever,  either  recent  or  early.  The  exquisite  harmony  of 
hb  versification,  is  elaborated,  perhaps,  from  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence of  Thomson,  and  the  serious  pieces  of  Goldsmith  ; — and  it 
?«ms  to  be  his  misfortune,,  not  to  be  able  to  reconcile  himself 
to  my  thing  which  he  cannot  reduce  within  the  limits  of  this 
elaborate  harmony.    The  extreme  fastidiousness,  and  the  limit* 
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ation  of  his  efforts  to  themes  of  unbroken  tenderness  or  sublim- 
ity, distinguish  him  from  the  careless,  prolific,  and  miscellaneous 
authors  of  our  primitive  poetry ; — while  the  enchanting  softness 
of  his  pathetic  passages,  and  the  power  and  originality  of  his 
more  sublime  conceptions,  place  him  at  a  still  greater  distance 
from  the  wits,  as  they  truly  called  themselves,  of  Charles  IL  and 
Queen  Anne. 

We  do  not  know  what  other  apology  to  offer  for  this  hasty, 
and,  we  fear,  tedious  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  poetrv,  but 
that  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  the 
peculiar  merit  of  that  class  of  writers  to  which  the  author  before 
us  belongs  ; — and  that  it  will  very  greatly  shorten  what  we  have 
still  to  say  on  the  characteristics  of  the  older  dramatists.  An 
opinion  prevails  very  generally  on  the  Continent,  and  with  foreign- 
bred  scholars  among  ourselves,  that  our  national  taste  has  been 
corrupted  ehiefly  by  our  idolatry  of  Shakspeare ; — and  that  it  is 
our  patriotic  and  traditional  admiration  of  that  singular  writer, 
that  reconciles  us  to  the  monstrous  compound  of  faults  and 
beauties  that  occur  in  his  performances,  and  must  to  all  impartial 
judges  appear  quite  absur^  and  unnatural.  Before  entering  up- 
on the  character  of  a  contemporary  dramatist,  it  was  of  some 
importance,  therefore  to  show,  that  there  was  a  distinct,  original, 
and  independent  school  of  literature  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  to  the  general  tone  of  whose  productions  his  works 
.were  sufficiently  conformable ;  and  that  it  was'  owing  to  circum- 
stances in  a  great  measure  accidental,  that  this  native  school  was 
superseded  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  a  foreign  stan- 
dard of  excellence  introduced  upon  us,  not  in  the  drama  only, 
but  in  every  other  department  of  poetry.  This  new  style  of 
composition,  however,  though  adorned  and  recommended  by  the 
splendid  talents  of  many  of  its  followers,  was  never  perfecdy 
naturalized,  we  think,  in  this  country  ;  and  has  ceased,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  be  cultivated  by  those  who  have  lately  aimed  with 
the  greatest  success  at  the  higher  honours  of  poetry.  Our  love 
of  Shakspeare,  therefore,  is  not  a  solitary  and  unaccountable  in- 
fatuation, but  is  merely  the  natural  love  which  all  men  bear  to 
those  forms  of  excellence  that  have  been  devised  with  a  reference 
to  their  peculiar  character,  temperament  and  situation ;  and  will 
return,  and  assert  its  power  x>ver  their  affections,  long  after  au- 
thority has  lost  its  reverence,  fashions  been  antiquated,  and 
artificial  tastes  passed  away.  In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  be- 
speak some  share  of  favour  for  such  of  his  contemporaries  as  had 
fallen  out  of  notice,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  imported  litera- 
ture>  we  conceive  that  we  are  only  enlarging  that  foundation  of 
native  genius,  on  which  alone  any  lasting  superstructure  can  be 
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raised,  and  invigorating  that  deep-rooted  stock  upon  which  all 
the  perennial  blossoms  of  our  literature  must  still  be  engrafted. 

The  notoriety  of  Shakspeare  may  seem  to  make  it  superflu- 
ous to  speak  of  the  peculiarities  of  those  old  dramatists,  of  whom 
he  will  be  admitted  to  be  so  worthy  a  representative.  Nor  shall 
we  venture  to  say  any  thing  of  the  confusion  of  their  plots,  the 
disorders  of  their  chronology,  their  contempt  of  the  unities,  or 
their  imperfect  discrimination  between  the  provinces  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy.  Yet  there  are  characteristics  which  the  lovers  of 
literature  may  not  be  displeased  to  find  enumerated,  and  which 
may  constitute  no  dishonourable  distinction  for  the  whole  frater- 
nity, independent  of  the  splendid  talents  and  incommunicable 
graces  of  their  great  chieftain. 

Of  the  old  English  dramatists,  then,  including  under  this  name 
(besides  Shakspeare),  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massmger,  Jon* 
son,  Ford,  Shirley,  Webster,  Dekkar,  Field  and  Rowley,  it  may 
be  said,  in  general,  that  they  are  more  poetical,  and  more  original 
In  their  diction,  than  the  dramatists  of  any  other  age  or  country* 
Their  scenes  abound  more  in  varied  images,  and  gratuitous  ex- 
cursions of  fancy.  Their  illustrations,  and  figures  of  speech,  are 
more  borrowed  from  rural  life,  and  from  the  simple  occupations, 
or  universal  feelings  of  mankind.  They  are  not  confined  to  a 
certain  range  of  dignified  expressions,  nor  restricted  to  a  particu- 
lar assortment  of  imagery,  beyond  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  look 
far  embellishments.  Let  any  one  compare  the  prodigious  variety, 
and  wide-ranging  freedom  of  Shakspeare,  with  the  narrow 
round  of  flames,  tempests,  treasons,  victims,  and  tyrants,  that 
scantily  adorn  the  sententious  pomp  of  the  French  drama,  and  he 
will  not  fail  to  recognise  the  vast  superiority  of  the  former,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  imagination,  and  all  the  diversities  of  poetical 
delight*  That  very  mixture  of  styles,  of  which  the  French  critics 
have  so  fastidiously  complained,  forms,  when  not  carried  to  any 
height  of  extravagance,  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  our  ancient 
dramatists.  It  is  equally  sweet  and  natural  for  personages  toiling 
on  die  barren  heights  01  life,  to  be  recalled  to  some  vision  of  pas- 
toral innocence  and  tranquillity,  as  for  the  victims  or  votaries  of 
ambition  to  cast  a  glance  of  envy  and  agony  on  the  joys  of  hum- 
ble content. 

These  charming  old  writers,  however,  have  a  still  more  strik- 
nftg  peculiarity  in  their  conduct  of  the  dialogue.  On  die  modern 
slftge,  every  scene  is  visibly  studied  and  digested  beforehand, — 
mm  every  thing  from  beginning  to  end,  whether  it  be  description, 
ar  argument,  or  vituperation,  is  very  obviously  and  ostentatiously 
set  forth  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  and  with  all  the  decora- 
tions of  the  most  elaborate  rhetoric.  Now,  for  mere  rhetoric,  and 
fine  composition,  this  is  very  right -but,  for  an  imitation  of  na- 
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tare,  it  is  not  quite  so  well ;  and  however  we  may  admire  the 
powers  of  the  artist*  we  are  not  very  likely  to  be  moved  with  any- 
very  lively  sympathy  in  the  emotions  of  those  very  rhetorical  in- 
terlocutors.  When  we  come  to  any  important  part  of  the  play,  on 
the  Continental  or  modem  stage*  we  are  sure  po  have  a  most 
complete,  formal  and  exhausting  discussion  of  it  in  long  flourish- 
ing orations, — argument  after  argument  propounded  and  answer- 
ed with  infinite  ingenuity,  and  topic  after  topic  brought  forward 
in  well-digested  method,  without  any  deviation  that  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  practised  pleader  would  not  approve  «f, — till  noth- 
ing more  remains  to  be  said,  and  a  new  scene  introduces  us.  to  a 
new  set  of  gladiators,  as  expert  and  perservering  as  the  former. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  when  a  story  is  to  be  told, — a  tyrant  to  be 
baHied,— or  a  princess  to  be  wooed.    On  the  old  EngBsh  stage, 
however,  the  proceedings  were  by  no  means  so  regular.  There  the 
discussions  always  appear  to  be  casual,  and  the  argument  quite 
artless  and  disorderly*    The  persons  of  the  drama  aire  made  to 
speak  like  men  and  women  who  meet  without  preparation  in  real 
life.  Their  reasonings  are  perpetually  broken  by  passion,  or  left 
imperfect  for  want  of  skuL  They  wander  from  the  point  in  hand* 
in  the  most  unbusinesslike  manner  in  the  world ;  and  after  hitting 
upon  a  topic  that  would  afford  a  judicious  playwright  room  for 
a  magnificent  see-saw  of  pompous  declamation,  they  have  always 
the  awkwardness  to  let  it  slip,  as  if  perfectly  unconscious  of  its 
value,  and  uniformly  leave  the  scene  without  exhausting  the  con- 
troversy, or  stating  half  the  plausible  things  for  themselves,  that 
any  ordinary  adviser  might  have  suggested  after  a  few  weeks  re- 
flection*   As  specimens  of  eloquent  argumentation,  we  must  ad- 
mit the  signal  inferiority  of  our  native  favourites ;  but  as  true 
copies  of  nature, — as  vehicles  of  passion  and  representations  of 
character,  we  confess  we  are  tempted  to  give  them  the  preference. 
When  a  dramatist  brings  his  chief  characters  on  the  stage,  we 
readily  admit  that  he  must  give  them  something  to  say,— and 
that  this  something  must  be  interesting  and  characteristic but 
he  should  recollect  also,  that  they  are  supposed  to  come  there 
without  having  anticipated  all  they  were  to  hear,  or  meditated  on 
all  they  were  to  deliver;  and  that  it  cannot  be  characteristic, 
therefore,  because  it  must  be  glaringly  unnatural,  that  they  should 
proceed  regularly  through  every  possible  view  of  the  subject, 
and  exhaust  in  set  order  the  whole  magazine  of  reflections  tlrat 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  situation. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  leave  this  view  of  the  matter, 
without  observing,  that  this  unsteadiness  and  irregularity  of  dia 
logue,  which  gives  such  an  air  of  nature  to  our  older  plays,  and 
keeps  the  curiosity  and  attention  so  perpetually  awake,  is  very 
frequently  carried  to  a  most  blamable  excess ;  and  that,  inde- 
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.pendent  of  their  passion  tor  verbal  quibbles,  there  is  an  inequa- 
lity and  capricious  uncertainty  in  the  taste  and  judgment  of  these 
good  old  writers,  which  excites  at  once  our  amazement  and  our 
compassion.  If  it  be  true,  that  no  other  man  has  ever  written  so 
finery  as  Shakspeare  has  done  in  his  happier  passages,  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  there  is  not  a  scribbler  now  alive  who  could  pos- 
sibly write  worse  than  he  has  sometimes  written,— who  could,  on 
occasion,  devise  more  contemptible  ideas,  or  misplace  them  so 
abominably,  by  the  side  of  such  incomparable  excellence*  That 
there  were  no  critics,  and  no  critical  readers  in  those  days,  ap- 
pears to  us  but  an  imperfect  solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  who 
could  write  so  admirably,  must  have  been  a  critic  to  himself. 
Children  may  play  with  the  most  precious  gems,  and  the  most 
worthless  pebbles,  without  being  aware  of  any  difference  in  their 
value  ;  but  the  very  powers  which  are  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  excellence,  must  enable  the  possessor  to  recognize  ,it  as 
excellence ;  and  he  who  knows  when  he  succeeds,  can  scarcely  be 
wiconacious  of  his  failures.  Unaccountable,  however,  as  it  is, 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  almost  all  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  age 
appear  to  be  alternately  inspired  and  bereft  of  understanding;  and 
pass,  apparently  without  being  conscious  of  the  change,  from  the 
most  beautiful  displays  of  genius  to  the  most  melancholy  exem- 
plifications of  stupidity. 

There  is  only  one  other  peculiarity  which  we  shall  notice  in 
these  ancient  dramas ;  and  that  is,  the  singular,  though  very 
beautiful,  style  iiwwhich  the  greater  part  of  them  are  cbmposed, 
—a  style  which  we  think  must  have  been  felt  as  peculiar  by  all 
who  peruse  them,  though  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  describe  in 
what  its  peculiarity  consists.  It  is  not,  for  the  most  part,  a  lofty 
or  sonorous  style, — nor  is  it  finical  or  affected,— or  strained, 
quaint,  or  pedantic,— but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  style  full  of 
turn  and  contrivance, — with  some  little  degree  of  constraint  and 
involution,— very  often  characterised  by  a  studied  briefness  and 
simplicity  of  diction,  yet  relieved  by  a  certain  indirect  and  figura- 
tive cast  of  expression, — and  almost  always  coloured  with  a  mo- 
dest tinfre  of  ingenuity,  and  fashioned,  rather  too  visibly,  upon  a 
particular  model  of  elegance  and  purity.  In  scenes  of  powerful 
passion,  this  sort  of  artificial  prettiness  is  commonly  shaken  off ; 
and,  in  Shakspeare,  it  disappears  under  all  his  forms  of  anima- 
tion: But  it  sticks  closer  to  most  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
Massinger  (who  has  no  passion),  it  is  almost  always  discernible ; 
and,  in  the  author  before  us,  it  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  almost  all 
•he  estimable  parts  of  his  productions. — It  is  now  time,  however, 
a&d  more  than  time,  that  we  should  turn  to  this  author* 

His  biography  will  not  detain  us  long ;  for  very  little  is  known 
about  him.  He*  was  born  in  Devonshire,  in  1586;  and  entered  as 
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a  student  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  began  to  publish  poet-  _ 
ry,  and  probably  to  write  plays,  soon  after  his  twenty-first  year* 
He  did  net  publish  any  of  his  dramatic  works,  however,  till  1629; 
and  though  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  fourteen  orfifteen  pieces 
for  the  theatres,  only  nine  appear  to  have  been  printed,  or  to  have 
found  their  way  down  to  the  present  times.  He  is  known  to  have 
written  in  conjunction  with  Rowley  and  Dekkar,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  died  about  1640 ;— and  this  is  the  whole  that  the  indus- 
try of  Mr.  Weber,  assisted  by  the  researches  of  Steevens  and 
Malone,  has  been  able  to  discover  of  his  author. 

It  would  be  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  give  our  readers 
an  abstract  of  the  fable  and  management  of  each  of  the  nine  plays 
contained  in  the  volumes  before  us.  A  very  few  brief  remarks 
upon  their  general  character,  will  form  a  sufficient  introduction 
to  the  extracts,  by  which  we  propose  to  let  our  readers  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  merits  of  their  execution.  The  comic  parts  are 
all  utterly  bad.  With  none  of  the  richness  of  Shakspeare's  hu- 
mour, the  extravagant  merriment  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or 
the  strong  colouring  of  Ben  Jonson,  they  are  as  heavy  and  inde- 
cent as  Massinger,  and  not  more  witty,  though  a  little  more  va- 
ried, than  the  buffooneries  of  Wycherly  or  Dryden.  Fortunately 
however,  the  author's  merry  vein  is  not  displayed  in  very  many 
parts  of  his  performances.  His  plots  are  not  very  cunningly  di- 
gested ;  nor  developed,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  train  of  very  pro- 
bable incidents.  His  characters  are  drawn  rather  with  occasional 
felicity,  thafk  with  general  sagacity  and  judgment.  Like  those  of 
Massinger,  they  are  very  apt  to  startle  the  reader  with  sudden 
and  unexpected  transformations,  and  to  turn  out,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  play,  very  differently  from  what  they  promised  to  do 
in  the  beginning.  ,This  kind  of  surprise  has  been  represented  by 
some  as  a  master-stroke  of  art  in  the  author,  and  a  great  merit 
in  the  performance.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all,  however,  that  it  ari- 
ses merely  from  the  writer's  carelessness,  or  change  of  purpose ; 
and  have  never  failed  to  feel  it  a  great  blemish  in  every  serious 
piece  where  it  occurs. 

The  author  has  not  much  of  the  oratorical  stateliness  and  im- 
posing flow  of  Massinger ;  nor  a  great  deal  of  the  smooth  and 
flexible  diction,  the  wandering  fancy,  and  romantic  sweetness  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and  yet  he  comes  nearer  to  these  quali- 
ties than  to  any  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Jonson 
or  Shakspeare.  He  excels  most  in  representing  the  pride  and 
gallantry,  and  high-toned  honour  of  youth,  and  the  enchanting 
softness,  or  the  mild  and  graceful  magnanimity  of  female  char- 
acter. There  is  a  certain  melancholy  air  about  his  most  striking 
representations ;  and,  in  the  tender  and  afflicting  pathetic,  he  ap- 
pears to  us  occasionally  to  be  second  only  io  him  who  has  never 
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yet  had  an  equal.  The  greater  part  of  every  plav,  however,  is 
bad ;  and  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  contain  faults  sufficient 
to  justify  the  derision  of  those  who  are  incapable  even  of  com- 
prehending its  contrasted  beauties. 

The  diction  we  think  for  the  most  part  beautiful,  and  worthy 
of  die  inspired  age  which  produced  it.  That  we  may  not  be  sus- 
pected of  misleading  our  readers  by  partial  and  selected  quota- 
tions, we  shall  lay  before  them  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  play 
which  stands  first  in  this  collection.  The  subject  is  somewhat 
revolting ;  though  managed  with  great  spirit,  and,  in  the  more 
dangerous  parts,  with' considerable  dignity.  A  brother  and  sis- 
ter fall  mutually  in  love  with  each  other ;  and  abandon  them- 
selves, with  a  sort  of  splendid  and  perverted  devotedness,  to  their 
incestuous  passion.  The  sister  is  afterwards  married  and  their 
criminal  intercourse  detected  by  her  husband, — when  the  brother, 
perceiving  their  destruction  inevitable,  first  kills  her,  and  then 
throws  himself  upon  the  sword  of  her  injured  husband-  The 
play  opens*  with  his  attempting  to  justify  his  passion  to  a  holy 
friar,  his  tutor — who  thus  addresses  him  : 

*  Friar.  Dispute  no  more  in  this ;  for  know,  young  man. 

These  are  no  school  points ;  nice  philosophy 

May  tolerate  unlikely  arguments, 

But  heaven  admits  no  jest.   Wits  that  presum'd  * 

On* wit  too  much,  by  striving  how  to  prove 

There  was  no  God,  with  foolish  grounds  of  art, 

Discovered  first  the  nearest  way  to  hell, 

And  filled  the  world  with  dev'lish  atheism. 

Such  questions,  youth,  are  fond  :  for  better  'tis 

To  bless  the  sun,  than  reason  why  it  shines ; 

Tet  he  thou  talk'st  of  is  above  the  sun.  - 

No  more  !  1  may  not  hear  it. 

Gio.  Gentlev  father, 

To  you  I  have  unclasp'd  my  burden'd  soul, 

Emptied  the  storehouse  of  my  thoughts  and  heart, 

Made  myself  poor  of  secrets ;  have  not  left 

Another  word  untold,  which  hath  not  spoke 

All  what  I  ever  durst,  or  think,  or  know ; 

And  yet  is  here  the  comfort  I  shall  have  ? 

Must  I  not  do  what  all  men  else  may, — love  ? 

No,  father  ■  in  your  eyes  I  see  the  change 

Of  pity  and  compassion  ;  from  your  age, 

A*  from  a  sacred  oracle,  distils 

The  life  of  counsel  Tell  me,  holy  man, 

What  cure  shall  give  me  ease  in  these  extremes  I 
Friar  t  Repentance,  son,  and  sorrow  For  this  sin  : 

For  thou  hast  mov'd  a  majesty  above 

With  thy  un  ranged*  almost,  blasphemy, 
Gig.  O  do  not  speak  of  that,  dear  confessor. 
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Friar.  Then  I  have  done,  and  in  thy  wilful  flames 
Already  see  thy  ruin  ;  Heaven  is  just. 
Yet  hear  my  counsel  I 

Gio.  As  a  voice  of  life. 

Friar.  Hie  to  thy  father's  house :  there  lock  thee  fast 
Alone  within  thy  chamber ;  then  fall  down 
On  both  thy  knees,  and  grovel  on  the  ground  ; 
Cry  to  thy  heart ;  wash  every  word  thou  utter'st 
In  tears  (and  if 't  be  possible)  of  blood : 
Beg  Heaven  to  cleanse  the  leprosy  of  love 
That  rots  thy  soul ;  weep,  sigh,  pray 
Three  times  a  day,  and  three  times  every  night ! 
For  seven  days  space  do  this ;  then,  if  thou  find'st 
No  change  in  thy  desires,  return  to  me  ; 
Til  think  on  remedy.  Pray  for  thyself 
At  home,  whilst  I  pray  for  thee  here.  Away  ! 
My  blessing  with  thee  I  We  have  need  to  pray.  *  I.  9—12. 

la  si  subsequent  scene  with  the  sister,  the  same  holy  person 
maintains  the  dignity  of  his  style. 

c  Friar,  I  am  glad  to  see  this  penance  ;  for,  believe  me, 
You  have  unripp'd  a  soul  so  foul  and  guilty, 
As  I  must  tell  you  true,  I  marvel  how 
The  earth  hath  borne  you  up  ;  but  weep,  weep  on, 
These  tears  ma*y  do  you  good*;  weep  {aster  yet, 
Whilst  I  do  read  a  lecture. 

An  n+ *  Wretched  creatu  re  I 

Friar.  Ay,  you  are  wretched,  miserably  wretched, 
Almost  condemned  alive.  There  is  a  place, 
(List,  daughter)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault, 
Where  day  is  never  seen  ;  there  shines  no  sun, 
But  flaming  horror  of  consuming  fires; 
A  ltghtless  sulphur,  chok'd  with  smoky  fogs 
Of  an.  infected  darkness  ;  in  this  place 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousand  sundry  sorts 
Of  never  dying  deaths.    There  damned  souls 
Roar  without  pity ;  there  are  gluttons  fed 
With  toads  and  adders ;  there  is  burning  oil 
Pour'd  down  the  drunkard's  throat ;  the  usurer 
Is  forc'd  to  sup  whole  draughts  of  molten  gold; 
There  is  the  murderer  for  ever  stabb'd, 
Yet  can  he  never  die;  there  lies  the  wanton 
()a  racks  of  burning  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 
He  feels  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust.  ' 

Ann.  Mercy !  oh  mercy  1 

Friar.         There  stand  these  wretched  things, 
Who  have  dream'd  out  whole  years  in  lawless  sheets 
\nd  secret  incests,  cursing  one  another. '  fcc.   I.  63,  64 
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The  most  striking  scene  of  the  play,  however,  is  that  which 
contains  the  catastrophe  of  the  lady's  fate.  Her  husband,  after 
shutting  her  up  for  some  time  in  gloomy  privacy,  invites  her 
brother,  and  all  his  family,  to  a  solemn  banquet ;  and  even  in- 
troduces him,  before  it  is  served  up,  into  her  private  chamber, 
where  he  finds  her  sitting  on  her  marriage-bed,  in  splendid  at- 
tire, but  filled  with  boding  terrors  and  agonizing  anxiety*  He, 
though  equally  aware  of  the  fate  that  was  prepared  for  them, 
addresses  her  at  first  with  a  kind  of  wild  and  desperate  gayety, 
to  which  she  tries  for  awhile  to  answer  with  sober  and  earnest 
warnings, — and  then  exclaims  impatiently, 

*  Jim.  O  let's  not  waste 

These  precious  hours  in  rain  and  useless  speech. 
Alas,  these  gay  attires  were  not  put  on 
But  to  some  end ;  this  sudden  solemn  feast 
Was  not  ordain  *d  to  riot  in  expense  ; 
I  that  have  now  been  chamber'd  here  alone, 
BarrM  of  my  guardian,  or  of  any  else, 
Am.  not  for  nothing  at  an  instant  freed 
To  fresh  excess.  Be  not  deceived,  my  brother; 
This  banquet  is  an  harbinger  of  Death 
To  you  and  me  ;  resolve  yourself  it  is, 
And  be  prepaid  to  welcome  it. 

Gio.  Look  up,  look  here  ;  what  see  you  in  my  face  ? 
jinn.  Distraction  and  a  troubled  countenance. 

Gio.  Death,  and  a  swift  repining  wrath,  yet  look, 

What  see  you  in  my  eyes  ? 

jinn.  Methinks  you  weep. 

Gio.  I  do  indeed.   These  are  the  funeral  tears 
Shed  on  your  grave.  These  furrow 'd  up  my  cheeks 
When  first  I  lov'd  and  knew  not  how  to  woo. 
Fair  Annabella !  should  I  hear  repeat 
The  story  of  my  life,  we  might  loose  time ! 
Be  record  all  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
And  all  things  else  that  are,  that  day  and  night. 
Early  and  late,  the  tribute  which  my  heart 
Hath  paid  to  Annabella's  sacred  love, 
Hath  been  these  tears, — which  are  her  mourners  now 
Never  till  now  did  nature  do  her  best, 

To  show  a  matchles  beauty  to  the  world, 

Which  in  an  instant,  ere  it  scarce  was  seen, 

The  jealous  destinies  require  again. 

Pray,  Annabella,  pray  !  since  we  must  part, 

Go  thou,  white  in  thy  soul,  to  fill  a  throne 

Of  innocence  and  sanctity  in  heaven. 

Pray,  pray,  my  sister. 
Ann.  Then  I  see  your  drift ; 

Ye  blessed  angels,  guard  me  ! 
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Gio.  So  say  I. 

Kiss  me.  If  ever  after-times  should  hear 
Of  our  fast  knit  affections,  though  perhaps 
The  laws  of  conscience  and  of  civil  use 
May  justly  blame  us,  yet  when  they  but  know 
Our  loves,  that  love  will  wipe  away  that  rigour, 
Which  would  in  other  incests  be  abhor'd. 
Give  me  your  hand.  How  sweetly  life  doth  run 
In  these  well-colour'd  veins !  how  constantly 
These  palms  do  promise  health  !  but  I  could  chide 
With  nature  for  this  cunning  flattery.— 
Kiss  me  again,— forgive  me. 

Ann.  With  my  heart. 

Gio.  Farewell. 

Ann.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Gio.  Be  dark,  bright  sun, 

And  make  this  mid-day  night,  that  thy  gilt  rays 
May  not  behold  a  deed  will  turn  their  splendour 
More  sooty  than  the  poets  feign  their  Styx  I 
One  other  kiss,  my  sister. 

Arm.  What  means  this  ? 

Gio.  To  save  thy  fame,  and  kill  thee  in  a  kiss.      [Slab*  her] 
Thus  die,  and  die  by  me,  and  by  my  hand. 

Ann.  Oh  brother,  by  your  hand  ! 
*    Gio.  When  thou  art  dead 

1*11  give  my  reasons  for't ;  for  to  dispute 
With  thee,  even  in  thy  death,  most  lovely  beauty, 
Would  make  me  stagger  to  perform  this  act 
Which  I  most  glory  in. 

Ann.  Forgive  him,  Heaven— and  me  my  sins !  Farewell. 
Brother  unkind,  unkind,-— mercy,  great  Heaven,— oh — oh. 

[Die*. 

Gio.  She's  dead,  alas,  good  soul !   This  marriage-bed 
In  all  her  best,  bore  her  alive  and  dead. 
Soranzo,  thou  hast  miss'd  thy  aim  in  this ; 
I  Rave  prevented  now  thy  reaching  plots, 
And  kill'd  a  love,  for  whose  each  drop  of  blood 
I  would  have  pawn'd  my  heart.   Fair  Annabella, 
How  over-glorious  art  thou  in  thy  wounds, 
Triumphing  over  infamy  and  hate ! 
Shrink  not,  courageous  hand ;  stand  up,  my  heart. 
And  boldly  act  my  last,  and  greater  part !   [Exit  with  the  body* 

I.  98—101. 

There  are  few  things  finer  than  this  in  Shakspeare.  It  bears 
an  obvious  resemblance  indeed  to  the  death  of  Desdemona ;  and, 
taking  it  as  a  detached  scene,  we  think  it  rather  the  more  beauti- 
ful of  the  two.  The  sweetness  of  the  diction — the  natural  tone  of 
tenderness  and  passion — the  strange  perversion  of  kind  and  mag- 


nanimous  natures,  and  the  horrid  catastrophe  by  which  their  guilt 
is  at  once  consummated  and  avenged,  have  not  often  been  rivalled 
in  the  pages,  either  of  the  modern  or  the  ancient  drama* 

The  play  entitled  4  The  Broken  Heart, 9  is  in  our  author's  best 
manner ;  and  would  supply  more  beautiful  quotations  than  we  have 
kit  room  for  inserting*  The  story  is  a  litde  complicated ;  but 
the  following  slight  sketch  of  it  will  make  o*r  extracts  sufficient- 
ly  intelligible.  Penthea,  a  noble  lady  of  Sparta,  was  betrothed, 
with  her  father's  approbation  and  her  own  fall  consent,  to  Or- 
gilus ;  but  being  solicited,  at  the  same  time,  by  Bassanes,  a  per* 
son  of  more  splendid  fortune,  was,  after  her  lather's  death,  in  a 
manner  compelled  by  her  brother  Ithocles  to  violate  her  first  en- 
gagement, and  yield  him  her  hand.  In  this  ill  sorted  alliance, 
though  living  a  life  of  unimpeachable  purity,  she  was  harassed 
aid  degraded  by  the  perpetual  jealousies  of  her  unworthy  hus- 
band, and  pined  away,  like  her  deserted  lover,  in  sad  and  bitter 
recollections  of  the  happy  promise  of  their  youth.  Ithocles,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  pursued  the  course  of  ambition  with  a  bold 
and  commanding  spirit,  and  had  obtained  the  highest  honours  of 
his  country,  too  much  occupied  in  the  pursuit  to  think  of  the 
misery  to  which  he  had  condemned  the  sister  who  was  left  to  his 
protection ;  At  last,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  pr6ud  career, 
he  is  seized  with  a  sudden  passion  for  Calantha,  the  heiress  of 
the  sovereign,  and,  after  many  struggles,  is  reduced  to  ask  the 
intercession  and  advice  of  his  unhappy  sister,  who  was  much  in 
favour  with  the  princess*  The  following  is  the  scene  in  which 
he  makes  this  request and  to  those  who  have  learned,  from 
the  preceding  passages,  the  lofty  and  unbending  temper  of  the 
suppliant,  and  the  rooted  and  bitter  anguish  of  her  whom  he  ad- 
dresses, it  cannot  fail  to  appear  one  of  die  most  striking  m  the 
whole  compass  of  dramatic  composition. 

u  Ith.  Sit  nearer,  sister,  to  me     nearer  yet* 
We  had  one  father,  in  one  womb  took  life, 
Were  brought  up  twins  together,— yet  have  livM 
At  distance,  like  two  strangers.   I  could  wish 
Tha£  the  first  pillow,  whereon  I  was  cradjed> 
Had  prov'd  to  me  a  grave. 

Pen.  You  had  been  happy : 

Then  had  you  never  known  that  sin  of  life 
Which  blots  all  following  glories  with  a  vengeance, 
For  forfeiting  the  last  will  of  the  dead, 


Thou  canst  not  be  too  cruel;  my  rash  spleen 
Hath  with  a  violent  hand  pluck'd  from  thy  bosojn 
A  love-blest  heart,  to  grind  it  into  dust— . 
For  which  mine's  now  a-breaking. 
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Pen.  Not  yet,  heaven, 

I  do  beseech  thee !  first,  let  some  wild  fires 
Scorch,  not  consume  it !  may  the  heat  be  cherish'd 
With  desires  infinite,  but  hopes  impossible  I 

Ith.  Wrong'd  soul,  thy  prayers  are  heard. 

Pen.  Here,  lo,  1  breathe, 

A  miserable  creature,  led  to  ruin 
By  an  unnatural  brother !  * 

Ith.  I  consume 

In  languishing  affections  for  that  trespass ; 
Yet  cannot  die. 

Pen.  The  handmaid  to  the  wages, 

The  untroubled  but  of  country  toil,  drinks  streams 
With  leaping  Itids  and  with  the  bleating  lambs, 
And  so  allays  her  thirst  secure ;  whilst  I 
Quench  my  hot  sighs  with  fleetings  of  my  tears. 

Ith.  The  labourer  doth  eat  his  coarsest  bread, 
ISarn'd  with  his  sweat,  and  ties  him  down  to  sleep; 
Whilst  every  bit  I  touch  turns  in  digestion 
To  gall,  as  bitter  as  Penthea's  curse. 
Put  me  to  any  penance  for  my  tyranny, 
And  I  will  call  thee  merciful. 

Pen.  Pray  kill  me, 

Rid  me  from  living  with  a  jealous  husband, 
Then  we  will  join  in  friendship,  be  again 
Brother  and  sister.— -Kill  me,  pray :  nay,  will  ye  ? 

Ith.  How  doth  thy  lord  esteem  thee  ? 

Pen.  Such  an  one 

As  only  you  have  made  me:  a  faith  breaker, 
A  spotted  whore  :  forgive  me ;  I  am  one 
In  act,— not  in  desires,  the  gods  must  witness* 

Ith.  Thou  dost  bely  thysel£ 

Pen.  I  do  not,  Ithocles; 

For  she  that's  wife  to  Orgilus,  and  lives 
In  known  adultery 'with  Bassanes, 
Is,  at  the  best,  a  whore.    Wilt  kill  me  now  ? 

Ith.  After  my  victories  abroad,  at  home 
I  meet  despair ;  ingratitude  of  nature 
Hath  made  my  actions  monstrous  ;  and  thou  shalt  stand 
A  deity,  my  sister,  and  be  worshipp'd 
For  thy  resolved  martyrdom :  wrong'd  maids 
And  married  wives  shall  to  thy  hallow'd  shrine 
Offer  their  orisons,  and  sacrifice 
Pure  turtles,  crown'd  with  myrtle,  if  thy  pity 
Unto  a  yielding  brother's  pressure,  tend 
One  finger  but  to  ease  it. 

Pen.  '  Oh,  no  more. 

Ith.  Death  waits  to  waft  me  to  the  Stygian  banks. 
And  free  me  from  this  chaos  of  my  bondage ; 
AM  till  thou  wilt  forgive,  I  must  endure. 
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Pen.  Who  is  the  saint  you  scire? 

Ith.  Friendship  or  nearness 

Of  birth  to  any  but  my  sister,  durst  not 
Have  mov'd  that  question,  as  a  secret,  sister, 
I  dare  not  murmur  to  myself. 

•Pen.  Let  me 

(By  your  new  protestations  1  conjure  ye !) 
Partake  her  name. 

Ith.         Her  name?— 'tis — 'tis— I  dare  nob 

Pen.  All  your  respects  are  forg'd.  s 

Ith.  They  are  not.— Peace  !— 

Calamha  'tis the  princess,  the  king's  daughter, 
Sole  heir  of  Sparta.— Me,  most  miserable  I— 
Do  I  now  love  thee  ?  For  my  injuries 
Revenge  thyself  with  bravery,  and  gossip 
My  treasons  to  the  king's  ears.   Do  1— Calantha 
Knows  it  not  yet,  nor  Prophilus,  my  nearest. 

Pen.  Suppose  you  were  contracted  to  her,  would  it  not 
Split  even  your  very  soul  to  see  her  father 
Snatch  her  out  of  your  arms  against  her  will, 
And  force  her  on  the  prince  of  Argos  ? 

Ith.  Trouble  not 

The  fountains  of  mine  eyes  with  thine  own  story ; 
I  sweat  in  blood  for't. 

Pen.  We  are  reconciled  ! — 
Alas,  sir,  being  children,  but  two  branches 
Of  one  stock,  'tis  not  fit  we  should  divide  : 
Have  comfort,  you  may  find  it. 

Ith.  Yes,  in  thee  ; 

Only  in  thee,  Penthea  mine ! 

Pen.  If  sorrows 

Have  not  too  much  dull'd  my  infected  brain, 
IH  cheer  invention  for  an  active  strain. 

Ith.  Mad  man !  why  have  I  wrong'd  a  maid  so  excellent  ? " 

L  273—277. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  apart  of  the  scene 
in  which  this  sad  ambassadress  acauits  herself  of  the  task  she 
lad  undertaken.  There  is  a  tone  of  heart-struck  sorrow  and  fe- 
male gentleness  and  purity  about  it,  that  is  singularly  engaging, 
ad  contrasts  strangely  with  the  atrocious  indecencies,  with 
which  die  author  has  polluted  his  paper  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
play. — The  princess  says, 

w  Col.  Being  alone,  Penthea,  you  have  granted 
The  opportunity  you  sought,  and  might 
At  all  times  have  commanded. 

Pen.  Tis  a  benefit 

Which  I  shall  owe  your  goodness  even  in  death  for ; 
My  glass  of  Hfe,  sweet  princess,  hath  few  minutes 
Remaining  to  run  down;  the  sands  are  spent; 
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For  by  an  inward  messenger  I  feel 

The  summons  of  departure  short  and  certain. 

Col.  You  feed  too  much  your  melancholy'. 

Pen.  Glories 
Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dreams* 
And  shadows  soon  decaying.  On  the  stage 
Of  my  mortality,  my  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length 
By  varied  pleasures,  sweetened  in  the  mixture* 
But  tragical  in  issue.    Beauty,  pomp, 
With  every  sensuality  our  giddiness 
Doth  frame  an  idol,  are  (inconstant  friends* 
When  any  troubled  passion  makes  us  halt 
On  the  unguarded  castle  of  the  mind. 

CaL  Contemn  not  your  condition,  for  the  proof 
Of  bare  opinion  only  :  to  what  end 
Reach  all  these  moral  texts*? 

Pen.  To  place  before  ye 

A  perfect  mirror,  wherein  you  may  see 
How  weary  I  am  of  a  lingering  bfe 
Who  count  the  best  a  n»isery. 

CaL  Indeed 
You  have  no  little*  cause ;  yet  none  so  great 
As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pen.  That  remedy 

Must  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  lead, 
And  some  untrooVon  corner  of  the  earth,— * 
Not  to  detain  your  expectation,  princess* 
I  have  an  humble  suit 

Cat.  Speak  »and  enjoy  k. 

Pen.  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix, 
And  take  that  trouble  on  you  to  dispose 
Such  legacies,  as  I  bequeath  impartially' ; 
1  have  not  much  to  give,  the  pains  are  easy? 
Heav'n  will  reward  your  pity,  and  thank  it 
When  I  am  dead ;  for  sure  I  must  not  live : 
I  hope  I  cannot 

After  leaving  her  fame,  her  youth,  &c.  m  some  very  pretty, 
but  fantastical  verses,  she  proceeds : — 

i  Pen.  'Tis  long  agone,  since  first  I  lost  my  heart ; 
Long  have  I  liv'd  without  it,  else  for  certain 
I  should  have  given  that  too ;  but  instead 
Of  it,  to  great  palantha,  Sparta's  heir, 
By  service  bound,  and  by  affection  vetw'd* 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  lore 
Mine  only  brother,  Ithocles* 

<  CaL  What  say'st  thou  ? 

'Pen.  J  must  leev*  the  work* 
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To  revel  in  Elysium,  and  'tis  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advantage  here ; 
Yet  by  my  best  hopes,  Ithocles  is  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit 

«  CaL  You  have  forgot,  Penthea, 

How  stUI  I  have  a  fether. 

Pen.  But  remember 

I  am  a  sister,  though  to  me  this  brother 

Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind:  Oh,  most  unkind } *  I.  291—3. 

We  pass,  now,  to  another  branch  of  the  story.  Penthea  dies 
distracted;  and  Orgilus  appears  to  be  reconciled  to  Ithocles,  who 
had  sought  his  friendship  with  much  zeal  and  condescension. 
The  former,  however,  though  of  a  generous  and  lofty  nature, 
could  not  forgive  the  cruel  injuries,  which  had  just  been  con- 
summated by  the  death  of  the  heart-broken  Penthea.  He  trains 
her  brother,  therefore  to  the  chamber  where  the  departed  mour- 
ner still  sits,  veiled,  in  the  chair  where  she  died,  and  where  we 
are  almost  ashamed  to  say,  Mr.  Ford  has  made  her  lover  pre- 
pare a  sort  of  man-trap  in  an  adjoining  chair,  in  order  to  place 
his  oppressor  altogether  at  his  mercy.  This  childish,  needless, 
and  paltry  contrivance,  gives  a  mean  and  ludicrous  air  to  the 
whole  scene;  which  is  written,  however,  with  such  force  and 
spirit,  as  to  deserve  well  to  be  extracted.  After  Ithocles  has  as- 
certained the  fact  of  his  sister's  death,  he  says— 

 *  Mine  only  sister ! 

Another  is  ndt  left  me. 

«  Org  Take  that  chair, 

111  seat  me  here  in  this :  between  us  sits 
The  object  of  our  sorrows ;  some  few  tears 
We'll  part  among  us ;  1  perhaps  can  mix 
One  lamentable  story  to  prepare  them. — 
There,  there !  sit  there,  my  lord. 

« Ith.  Yes,  as  you  please. 

down,  md  U  caught  in  the  engine. 

What  means  this  treachery  I 

4  Org.  Caught !  you  are  caught, 

Young  master :  'tis  thy  throne  of  coronation, 
Thou  fool  of  greatness.    See,  I  take  this  veil  off : 
Survey  a  beauty  withered  by  the  flames 
Of  an  insulting  Phaeton,  her  brother. 

*  Ith.  Thou  mean'st  to  kill  me  basely  ? 

*  Org.  I  foreknew 
The  last  act  of  her  life,  and  trained  thee  hither 
To  sacrifice  a  tyrant  to  a  turtle. 
You  dreamt  of  kingdoms,  did  ye  ?  how  to  bosom 
The  delicacies  of  a  youngling  princess, 
HtV.whh  this  rod  to  grace  that  subtle  courtier, 
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How  with  that  frown  to  make  this  noble  tremble, 

And  so  forth ;  whilst  Penthea's  groans  and  tortures, 

Her  agonies,  her  miseries,  afflictions, 

Ne'er  touched  upon  your  thought  ?  As  for  my  injuries, 

Alas  !  they  were  beneath  your  royal  pity  ; 

But  yet  they  lived,  thou  proud  man,  to  confound  thee. 

Behold  thy  fate :  this  steel !  "         [Draw*  his  rttnrd. 

'  Ith.  Strike  home  1  A  courage 

As  keen  as  thy  revenge  shall  give  it  welcome. 
But  pr'ythee  faint  not ;  if  the  wound  close  up, 
Tent  it  with  double  force,  and  search  it  deeply. 
Thou  look'st  that  I  should  whine,  and  beg  compassion, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  vainness  of  my  glories  : 
A  statelier  resolution  arms  my  confidence, 
To  cozen  thee  of  honour ;  neither  could  I, 
With  equal  trial  of  unequal  fortune, 
By  hazard  of  a  duel ;  'twere  a  bravery 
Too  mighty  for  a  slave  intending  murder.- 
On  to  the  execution,  and  inherit 
A  conflict  with  thy  horrors  J 

€  Org.  By  Apollo, 

Thou  talk'st  a  goodly  language !  for  requital 
I  will  report  thee  to  thy  mistress  richly. 
And  take  this  peace  along ;  some  few  short  minutes 
DeterminM,  my  resolves  shall  quickly  follow 
Thy  wrathful  ghost ;  then,  if  we  tug  for  mastery, 
Penthea's  sacred  eyes  shall  lend  new  courage. 
Give  me  thy  hand  :  be  healthful  in  thy  parting 
From  lost  mortality.   Thus,  thus  I  free  it  [Stab*  him. 

4  Ith.  Yet,  yet  I  scorn  to  shrink. 

*  Org.  Keep  up  thy  spirit : 

I  will  be  gentle  even  in  blood ;  to  linger 
Pain,  which  I  strive  to  cure,  were  to  be  cruel. 

« Ith.  Nimble  in  vengeance,  I  forgive  thee.  Follow 
Safety,  with  best  success :  Oh,  may  it  prosper  1 
Penthea,  by  thy  side  thy  brother  bleeds ; 
The  earnest  of  his  wrongs  to  thy  forc'd  faith. 
Thoughts  of  ambition  or  delicious  banquet, 
With  beauty,  youth,  and  love,  together  perish 
In  my  last  breath,  which  on  the  sacred  altar 
Of  a  long  look'd  for  peace — now — move — to  heaven.  [Dies, 

'  Org.  Farewell,  fair  spring  of  manhood ;  henceforth  welcome 
Best  expectation  of  a  noble  sufferance. 
Ill  look  the  bodies  safe,  till  what  must  follow 
Shall  be  approved.— Sweet  twins  shine  stars  for  ever ! ' 

1.317—520. 

The  concluding  scenes  of  this  powerful  and  original  drama, 
are  marked  with  the  same  painful  strength  of  colouring,  and  ra- 
ther more  than  the  same  extravagancies.  Calantha,  dancing  at  a 
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court-ball,  is  told  successively,  of  the  death  of  her  father,  of  Pen- 
thea,  and  of  Ithocles  her  betrothed  husband ;  but  dances  on  with 
seeming  indifference  and  composure,  till  the  entertainment  is  do* 
sed.  She  then,  with  great  apparent  coolness,  condemns  Orjjilus  to 
death,  who  chooses  to  die  in  the  Roman  fashion,  by  opening  the 
veins  of  his  arms ;  and  this  strange  and  disgusting  operation  is 
performed  on  the  open  stage  with  much  solemnity.  To  show  how 
much  better  our  author's  execution  is  than  his  conception  of  such 
passages,  we  shall  insert  this  singular  scene,  the  strength  and  spi- 
rit of  which  would  almost  redeem  the  unhappy  choice  of  the  ca* 
tastrophe.  After  his  arms  are  bared,  and  pieces  of  tape  tied  round 
eacA,  as  the  stage  directions  accurately  inform  us,  Orgilus 
speaks  thus, 

— 1  If  a  proneness, 
Or  custom  in  my  nature,  from  my  cradle, 
Had  been  inclined  to  fierce  and  eager  bloodshed, 
A  coward  guilt,  hid  in  a  coward  quaking, 
Might  have  betrayed  me  to  ignoble  flight, 
And  vagabond  pursuit  of  dreadful  safety : 
Bat  look  upon  my  steadiness,  and  scorn  not 
The  sickness  of  my  fortune ;  which,  since  Bassanea 
Was  husband  to  Penthea,  had  lain  bed-rid. 
We  trifle  time  in  words :  thus  I  show  cunning 
In  opening  of  a  vein  too  foil,  too  lively. 

[Opms  a  vein  in  hi*  armm 

*  Bas*.  It  sparkles  like  a  lusty  wine  new  broached ; 
The  vessel  must  be  sound  from  which  it  issues. 

But  pr*ythee,  look  not  pale ;  have  at  ye ! 

This  pastime 
Appears  majestical :  some  high-tun'd  poem 
Hereafter  shall  deliver  to  posterity 
The  writer's  glory,  and  his  subject's  triumph. 
How  is't,  man  ?  Droop  not  yet  \ 

*  Org.  I  feel  no  palsies. 
On  a  pair-royal  do  I  wait  in  death  ; 

My  sovereign  as  his  liegeman ;  on  my  mistress, 
As  a  devoted  servant ;  and  on  Ithocles, 
As  if  no  brave,  yet  no  unworthy  enemy  * 
Nor  did  I  use  an  engine  to  entrap 
His  life,  out  of  a  slavish  fear  to  combat 
Youth,  strength,  or  cunning ;  but  for  that  I  durst  noj 
Engage  the  goodness  of  a  cause  on  fortune, 
By  which  his  name  might  have  outfae'd  my  vengeance. 
When  feeble  man  is  bending  to  his  mother, 
The  dust  he  was  first  fram'd  on,  thus  he  totters.  [Falling. 
4  £a*9.  Life's  fountain  is  dried  up. 

*  Org.  So  falls  the  standard 
Of  my  prerogative  in  being  a  creature. 
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A  mist  hangs  o'er  mine  eyes  ;  the  sun's  bright  splendour  • 

Is  clouded  in  an  everlasting  shadow. 

Welcome  thou  ice,  that  sit'st  about  my  heart, 

No  heat  can  ever  thaw  thee.  [Dies. '    L  328—30. 

In  the  concluding  scene,  Calantha  arranges  all  the  offices  of  her 
kingdom  with  the  same  majestic  composure,  with  which  she  had 
judged  and  sentenced  Orgilus  on  the  first  intelligence  of  her  lov- 
er's death.  But  after  all  those  high  duties  are  fulfilled,  she  turns 
suddenly  to  the  altar  on  which  his  body  had  been  deposited,  and 
breaks  out  into  the  following  grand  and  most  moving  speech  ; 
almost  immediately  after  which,  she  leans  down  on  die  altar,  and 
expires. 

4  Cat.  Forgive  me  Now  I  turn  to  thee,  thou  shadow 

Of  my  contracted  lord  !  bear  witness  all, 
I  put  my  mother's  wedding-ring  upon 
His  finger ;  'twas  my  Other's  last  bequest. 

[Places  a  rin%  on  the  finger  qflthocles. 
Thus  I  new-marry  him,  whose  wife  I  am ; 
Death  shall  not  separate  us.    Oh,  my  lords, 
I  but  deeeiv'd  your  eyes  with  antic  gesture, 
When  one  news  straight  came  huddling  on  another, 
Of  death,  and  death,  and  death,  still  I  danced  forward; 
But  it  struck  home !— and  here  !— and  in  an  instant } 
Be  such  mere  women,  who,  with  shrieks  and  outcries, 
Can  v«w  a  present  end  to  all  their  sorrows, 
Yet  live  to  vow  new  pleasures,  and  outlive  them : 
They  are  the  silent  grief  which  cut  the  heartstrings  j 
Let  me  die  smiling.  *    I.  333 — 34. 

There  are  passages  of  equal  power  and  beauty  in  the  plays  cal- 
led 4  Love's  Sacrifice,'  4  The  lover'6  Melancholy,'  and  in  4  Fan- 
cies, Chaste  and  Noble.'  In  Perkin  Warbeck,  there  is  a  more 
uniform  and  sustained  elevation  of  style.  But  we  pass  all  those 
over,  to  give  our  readers  a  word  or  two  from  4  The  Witch  of  ^ 
Edmonton,'  a  drama  founded  upon  the  recent  execution  of  a  mi- 
serable old  woman  for  that  fashionable  offence ;  and  in  which  the 
devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog,  is  a  principal  performer.  The 
greatest  part  ,  of  the  play,  in  which  Ford  was  assisted  by  Dekkar 
and  Rowley,  is  of  course  utterly  absurd  and  contemptible,  though 
not  without  its  value  as  a  memorial  of  the  strange  superstition  of 
the  age  ;  but  it  contains  some  scenes  of  great  interest  and  beauty, 
though  written  in  a  lower  and  more  familiar  tone  than  most  of 
those  we  have  already  exhibited.  As  a  specimen  of  the  range  of 
the  author's  talents,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  one  of 
these.  Frank  Thorney  had  privately  married  a  woman  of  inferior 
rank,  and  is  afterwards  strongly  urged  by  his  father  and  his  own 
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inclination,  to  take  a  second  wife,  in  the  person  of  a  rich  yeoman's 
daughter,  whose  affections  were  fixed  upon  him.  'After  taking  this 
unjustifiable  step,  he  is  naturally  troubled  with  certain  inward  com- 
punctions, which  manifest  themselves  in  his  exterior,  and  excite 
die  apprehensions  of  his  innocent  bride*  It  is  her  dialogue  with 
hkn  that  we  are  now  to  extract ;  and  we  think,  the  picture  that  it 
affords  ol  unassuming  innocence  and  singleness  of  heart,  is  drawn, 
with  great  truth,  and  even  elegance.  She  begins  with  asking  him, 
why  he  changes  countenance  so  suddenly.  He  answers—- 

<  Who,  I  ?   For  nothing. 

Sus.  Dear,  say  not  so :  a  spirit  of  your  constancy 
Cannot  endure  this  change  for  nothing.   I've  observ'd 
Strange  variations  in  you. 

-Front.  In  me  ? 

Sus.  In  you,  Sir. 

Awake,  you  seem  to  dream,  and  in  your  sleep 
Tou  utter  sudden  and  distracted  accents, 
Like  one  at  enmity  with  peace.   Dear  loving  husband, 
If  I  may  dare  to  challenge  any  interest 
1°  y°u»  give  me  thee  fully :  you  may  trust 
My  breast  as  safely  as  your  own. 

Frank.  With  what? 

You  half  amaze  me ;  pr'ythee— 

Sus.  Come,  you  shall  not. 

Indeed  you  shall  not  shut  me  from  partaking 
The  least  dislike  that  grieves  you*   I'm  all  your**. 

Frank.  And  I  all  thine. 

Sus.  You  are  not,  if  you  keep 

The  least  grief  from  me ;  but  I  find  the  cause  5 
It  grew  from  me. 

-Frank.         From  you  ? 

Sus.  From  some  distaste 

In  me  or  my  behaviour :  you're  not  kind 
In  the  concealment.   'Las,  Sir,  I  am  young, 
Silly  and  plain ;  more  strange  to  those  contents 
A  wife  should  offer.    Say  but  in  what  I  fail, 
III  study  satisfaction. 

-Frank,  Come ;  in  nothing. 

Sus.  1  know  I  do :  knew  I  as  well  in  what, 
Ton  should  not  long  be  sullen.   Pr'ythee)  love, 
If  I  have  been  immodest  or  too  bold, 
Speak't  In  a  frown ;  if  peevishly  too  nice, 
SoewH  in  a  smile.   Thy  liking  is  a  glass 
By  which  I'll  habit  my  behaviour. 

Frank.  Wherefore 
Dost  weep  now  ? 

'    Sus.  You,  sweet,  have  the  power 

To  make  me  passionate  as  an  April  day. 
vol.  vu.  a 
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Now  smile,  then  weep ;  now  pale,  then  crimson  red. 
You  are  the  powerful  moon  of  my  blood's  sea, 
To  make  it  ebb  or  flow  into  my  face, 
As  your  looks  change. 

Frank.  Change  thy  conceit,  I  pr'ythec : 

Thou'rt  all  perfection  :  Diana  herself 
Swells  in  thy  thoughts  and  moderates  thy  beauty. 
Within  thy  left  eye  amorous  Cupid  sits 
Feathering  love  shafts,  whose  golden  heads  he  dips 
In  thy  chaste  breast ;  in  the  other  lies 
Blushing  Adonis  scarfed  in  modesties  ; 
And  still  as  wanton  Cupid  blows  love-fires, 
Adonis  quenches  out  unchaste  desires. 

Sue.  Come,  Come :  these  golden  strings  of  flattery 
Shall  not  tie  up  my  speech,  Sir ;  I  must  know 
The  ground  of  your  disturbance. 

Frank.  Then  look  here  3 

For  here,  here  is  the  fen  in  which  this  hydra 
Of  discontent  grows  rank. 

Su*.  Heaven  shield  it !    Where  ? 

Frank.  In  mine  own  bosem :  here  the  cause  has  root ; 
The  poisoned  leeches  twist  about  my  heart, 
And  will,  I  hope,  confound  me. 

Sua.  You  speak  riddles.'    II.  437—440. 

The  unfortunate  bigamist  afterwards  resolves  to  desert  this 
innocent  creature :  but,  in  the  act  of  their  parting,  is  moved  by 
the  devil,  who  rubs  against  him  in  the  shape  of  a  dog,  to  murder 
her.  We  are  tempted  to  give  the  greater  part  of  this  scene,  just 
to  show  how  much  beauty  of  diction  and  natural  expression  of 
character  may  be  combined  with  the  most  revolting  and  de- 
grading absurdities.    The  unhappy  bridegroom  says — 

c  Why  would  you  delay  ?  we  have  no  other  business 
Now  but  to  part. 

Su*.  And  will  not  that,  sweet-heart,  ask  a  long  time  ? 
M ethinks  it  is  the  hardest  piece  of  work 
That  e'er  I  took  in  hand.  * 

Frank.  ^  Fie,  fie  !  why  look, 

I'll  make  it  plain  and  easy  to  you.    Farewell.         [Kisse*  her. 

Sum.  Ah,  'las  !  I'm  not  half  perfect  in  it  yet. 
I  must  have  it  read  o'er  an  hundred  times. 
Pray  you  take  some  pains,  I  confess  my  dulness. 

Frank.  Come,  again  and  again,  farewell.    [JCzmm  ZierJ]  Yet 
wilt  return ! 

All  questions  of  my  journey,  my  stay,  employment, 
And  revisitation,  fully  I  have  answered  all 
There's  nothing  now  behind  but— nothing. 
$u*.  And  that  nothing's  more  hard  than  any  thing, 
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Than  all  the  every  things.   But  this  request— 

Frank.  Whatis't? 

Su9.  That  I  may  bring  you  thro*  one  pasture  more 
Up  to  yon  knot  of  trees :  amongst  those  shadows 
I'll  vanish  from  you,  they  shall  teach  me  how. 

Frank'  AVhy  'tis  granted:  come,  walk  then. 

Sub.  Nay,  not  too  fast : 

They  say,  slow  things  have  best  perfection  ; 
The  gentle  show'r  wets  to  fertility, 
The  churlish  storm  makes  mischief  with  his  bounty. 

Frank.  Now  your  request 

Is  out :  yet  will  you  leave  me  ? 
*  Sus.  What  ?  so  churlishly  ? 

You'll  make  me  stay  for  ever, 
Rather  than  part  with  such  a  sound  from  you. 

Frank.  Why,  you  almost  anger  me^'Pray  you  be  gong. 
You  have.no  company,  and  'tis  very  early; 
Some  hurt  may  betide  you  homewards. 

Sus.  Tush !  I  fear  none : 

To  leave  you  is  the  greatest  I  can  suffer. 

Frank.  So,  I  shall  have  more  trouble. 

Here  the  dog  rubs  against  him ;  and,  after  some  more  talk,'he 
stabs  her. 

Sus.  Why  then  I  thank  you ; 

You  have  done  lovingly,  leaving  yourself, 
That  you  would  thus  bestow  me  on  another. 
Thou  art  my  husband,  Death ;  I  embrace  thee 
With  all  the  love  I  have.    Forget  the  stain 
Of  my  unwitting  sin:  and  then  1  come 
A  crystal  virgin  to  thee.    My  soul's  purity 
Shall,  with  bold  wings,  ascend  the  doors  of  mercy  ; 
For  innocence  is  ever  her  companion. 

Frank.  Not  yet  mortal  ?  I  would  not  linger  you, 
Or  leave  you, a  tongue  to  blab.  [Stab*  her  again. 

Sus.  Now  heaven  reward  you  ne'er  the  worse  for  me ! 
I  did  not  think  that  death  had  been  so  sweet, 
Nor  I  so  apt  to  love  him.   I  could  ne'er  die  better, 
Had  I  stay'd  forty  years  for  preparation  : 
For  I'm  in  charity  with  all  the  world.  4 
Let  me  for  once  be  thine  example,  heaven ; 
Do  to  this  man  as  I,  forgive  him  freely, 

And  may  he  better  die,  and  sweeter  live.      [Dies*  II.  452-455. 

We  cannot  afford  any  more  space  for  Mr.  Ford ;  and  what  we 
have  said,  and  what  we  have  shown  of  him,  will  probably  be 
thought  enough,  both  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  scoff,  and 
those  who  are  inclined  to  admire.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  in- 
Ornate,  that  a  thorough  perusal  of  his  works  wiH  afford  more  ex* 
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erciae  to  the  fotmer  disposition  than  to  the  latter.  His  faults  arfc 
glaring  and  abundant ;  but  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
produce  any  specimens  of  them,  because  they  are  exactly  the  sort 
of  faults  which  every  one  acquainted  with  the  drama  of  that  age 
reckons  upon  finding.  Nobody  doubts  of  the  existence  of  such 
faults:  but  there  are  many  who  doubt  of  the  existence  of  any 
counterbalancing  beauties :  and  therefore  it  seemed  worth  while  to 
say  a  word  or  two  in  their  explanation.  There  is  a  great  treasure 
of  poetry,  we  think,  still  to  be  brought  to  light  in  the  neglected 
writers  of  the  age  to  which  this  author  belongs;  and  poetry  of  a 
kind,  which,  if  purified  and  improved,  as  the  happier  specimens 
show  that  it  is  capable  of  being,  would  be  far  more  delighted  to 
the  generality  of  English  readers  than  any  other  species  of  poet- 
ry. We  shall  readily  be  excused  for  our  tediousness  by  those 
who  are  of  this  opinion ;  and  should  not  have  been  forgiven,  even 
if  we  had  not  been  tedious,  by  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a  heresy. 


7S0M  THE  MONTHLY  REVZSW* 


A  description  of  Egypt,  or  a  collection  of  the  observations  and  Researches 
which  were  made  in  Egypt,  during  the  expedition  of  the  French  army. 
■Published  by  order  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  9  Napoleon  the  Great.  Folio.  At 
the  Imperial  Press.  Paris.  1809.  Imported  by  De  Boffe,  London.  First  de- 
livery. (Xtvnuttm)  Price  84/.;  or  on  vellum  Paper,  with  Proof-plates,  1502. 

REASONS  both  of  a  commercial  and  a  political  nature,  made 
it  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  look  with  indifference  on  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  or  to  allow  them  to  remain  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  it :  but  a  member  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, if  he  were  to  restrict  his  regards  solely  to  the  interests  of 
science,  lierature,  and  the  arts,  would  be  induced  to  regret  that 
they  were  not  permitted  to  occupy  this  now  degraded,  though 
once  illustrious  region,  some  time  longer.  Never  before  did  so 
large  an  army,  as  that  of  General  Bonaparte,  move  to  conquest 
with  a  complete  corps  of  artists  and  scientific  men  attached  to  it ; 
and  not  even  the  antiquities  and  natural  productions  of  Europe 
have  been  explored  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  skill,  and  effect* 
While  the  enemy  do  justice  to  our  valour,  even  in  the  pages  be- 
fore us, — admitting  in  the  preface  to  this  magnificent  work  that 
we  annihilated  their  fleet  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  destroyed 
all  their  schemes  by  the  victories  which  we  obtained  over  them 
on  shore,— let  us  not  feel  any  reluctance  in  confessing  that  their 
plan  was  great ;  and  that,  during  the  period  of  their  occupation 
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of  Egypt,  their  researches  into  the  antiquities,  natural  history, 
and  productions  of  that  country,  reflect  the  highest  honour  on 
the  savons  and  artists  who  were  employed  on  this  occasion.  We 
are  presented  with  the  result  of  their  labours  in  the  truly  superb, 
expensive,  and  imperial  publication,  of  which  the  first  part  is  now 
before  us,  bat  which  we  can  do  little  more  than  concisely  announce, 
since  it  has  but  just  reached  our  hands.  We  are,  however,  resol- 
ved to  announce  it,  if  it  be  only  to  inform  our  readers  that  this 
literary  comet  has  appeared  in  our  horizon.  It  issues  from  the 
press  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  French  ruler ;  and, 
large  as  the  price  of  it  is,  we  are  assured  that  the  very  few  co- 
pies, which  die  laudable  enterprize  of  M.  De  Boffe  has  procured 
for  this  country,  are  already  sold  to  our  opulent  patrons  of  the 
aits. 

This  premiere  livraison,  or  first  delivery  of  the  work,  consists 
of  eight  volumes,  of  different  sizes.  Two  volumes,  imperial  folio, 
contain  9  multitude  of  beautifully  executed  plates,  representing 
die  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  modern  views  of  places,  sub- 
jects of  natural  history,  &c.  &c.  Of  the  same  size,  is  given  a  vol- 
ume containing  an  historical  preface,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
plates.  Connected  with  these  three  volumes,  but  vastly  surpas- 
sing them  in  magnitude,  is  A  Geographical  Atlas  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  of  atlantk  form,  measuring  4  feet  6  inches  by  three  feet ; 
forming  a  distinct  department  of  the  work  ;  and  containing  gen- 
eral and  topographical  plans,  views  of  monuments  in  their  pre- 
sent state,— plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  buildings,* — archi- 
tectural details, — has  reliefs, — statues,— -ornaments,  &c. 

To  the  rich  exhibition,  which  is  thus  offered,  are  appended 
four  volumes  in  folio,  of  the  ordinary  size ;  which  are  replete 
with  illustrative  aud  instructive  memoirs  on  the  modern  state  of 
Egypt,  its  natural  history,  and  its  antiquities. 

The  historical  Preface,  which  is  written  by  M.  Fourier,  con- 
nuns  an  amusing  fund  of  introductory  matter,  at  which  we  can 
only  glance.  He  enlarges  on  the  favourable  geographical  situa- 
tion of  Egypt, — sketches  its  various  fortunes  and  revolutions  at 
Afferent  periods,— and,  while  he  adverts  to  its  former  elevation 
a. arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  laments  its  present  depres- 
sion. We  here  find  an  open  exposition  of  the  motives  and  views 
of  the  French  in  the  Egyptian  expedition ;  and  the  military 
events  which  distinguished  it  are  fairly  recorded,  as  well  as  the 
laborers  of  the  corps  of  literati,  who,  under  the  protection  of  the- 
tnny,  worked  assiduously  in  their  department.  Care  is  taken  to 
display  at  full  length  the  benefits  which  Egypt  was  deriving,  and 
would  in  future  have  derived  more  largely,  from  their  institutions 
and  instruction ;  and  lamentations  arc  poured  over  their  expul- 
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sion  by  the  English,  which  at  once  annihilated  all  the  brilliant 
prospects  that  the  French  had  formed. 

According  to  this  account,  Egypt  contains  an  extent  of  surface 
measuring  1,800  square  leagues,  and  has  a  population  of  2,300, 
000  inhabitants.  On  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  it  is 
remarked  that,  '  independently  of  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain, 
and  of  the  fruits  of  all  kinds  which  it  produces  in  abundance,  it 
might  derive  still  greater  advantages  from  the  culture  of  flax,  su- 
gar, and  indigo.— Its  indigenous  plants  are  few  in  number  :  but 
its  rich  soil,  the  temperature  of  which  gradually  varies  from  the 
sea  to  the  borders  of  Nubia,  may  be  considered  as  a  vast  garden, 
calculated  to  receive  and  to  preserve  the  richest  productions  of 
the  universe.'  It  is  unequivocally  asserted,  that  the  French  were 
resolved  on  the  junction  of  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean 
by  a  navigable  canal,  the  practicability  of  which  their  engineers 
had  completely  ascertained ;  and  the  geographical  situation  of 
Egypt,  as  a  point  from  which  India  could  be  assailed,  is  thus  ap- 
preciated : — Placed  at  the  entrance  of  Asia,  (says  M.  Fourier) 
we  could  hence  menace  the  rich  possessions  of  our  enemy,  and 
carry  confusion  and  war  to  the  very  sources  of  his  opulence.'  We 
are  told  that  it  was  Bonaparte's  design  to  have  formed  Egypt  in- 
to a  province  of  France  ;  to  have  established  an  institution  at  Cai- 
ro for  the  advancement  of  Science,  and  for  the  investigation  of  an- 
tiquities; to  have  resuscitated  agriculture  and  the  arts  among  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Egypt ;  and  to  have  made  it,  as  of  old,  the 
entrepSt  of  commerce  between  the  East  Indies  and  Europe.  la 
proportion  as  the  hopes  of  the  French  were  raised,  what  must  have 
been  the  mortification  at  our  triumphs  over  them  at  Aboukir,  and 
on  the  Banks  of  the  Nile  ;  for  those  victories  have  destroyed  all 
their  political  visions,  though  to  literature,  to  science,  and  the 
arts,  their  expedition  has  still  produced  a  richer  harvest  than  any 
which  for  centuries  has  been  reaped  in  that  celebrated  region* 
The  monuments  of  Egypt  were  never  investigated  with  so  much 
taste,  so  exactly  measured,  nor  so  splendidly  exhibited,  as  by  the 
men  of  genius  whose  joint  labours  have  effected  this  truly  unique 
publication ;  and  the  French  literati,  producing  this  book  to  the 
English,  may  exclaim  with  some  consolatory  feeling  of  vanity,  in 
the  language  of  our  great  Bard :  < 

"  What  though  the/e/rf  be  lost,  all  is  not  lost.**  ^ 

We  understand  that  two  other  deliveries,  each  more  expensive 
than  the  first,  will  be  necessary  to  complete  this  work.  Sc  \  great  * 
has  been  the  entertainment  which  only  a  very  hasty  inspectic  n  of  it 
has  afforded  us,  that  we  much  regret  our  inability  to  transfer  any  of 
that  pleasure  to  our  readers,  and  ourbeingobliged  totantaliz  5  them 
with  an  article,  which  will  raise  curiosity,  but  cannot  gratif  y  it. 
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About  the  time  of  the  arrival  in  England  of  this  Imperial  de- 
scription of  Egypt,  a  few  illustrious  individuals  in  this  country 
were  presented  by  the  Emperor  himself  with  his  own  portrait,  in 
his  robes,  taken  from  a  copper-plate  which  he  keeps  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  from  which  he  suffers  no  impression  to  be  thrown  off 
without  his  express  order  and  appropriation.  We  have  seen  one 
of  these  portraits,  which  represents  a  front  view  of  Bonaparte  ; 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  engraving,  it  does  the  highest  hon- 
our to  the  French  school.  Hie  Prince  Regent,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  are,  we  understand,  the  chosen  few  who 
have  received  this  mark  of  attention  ;  and  one  other  is  at  present 
en  view  at  Colnaghi's  print-shop  in  Cockspur- street.  If  Napoleon 
would  allow  of  its  more  extensive  circulation,  it  would  form  an 
appropriate  frontispiece  to  this  pictoral  delineation  of  Egypt. 


/ 

FROM  THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Letter  a  of  Anna  Seward;  written  between  the  years  1784  and  1807.  In  six 
volumes.  Crown  8vo.  3J.  3*.  Boards.  Edinburgh,  Constable ;  London, 
Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

IF,  jealous  for  the  honest  fame  of  some  illustrious  dead,  we 
haye  occasionally  questioned  the  honour,  and  even  the  morality 
of  ransacking  drawers  and  cabinets,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
collections  of  letters  for  general  perusal,  out  of  papers  which  were 
never  designed  to  see  the  light, — if,  in  some  instances,  we  have 
lamented  the  mistaken  officiousness  of  friendship,  and  in  others 
have  reprobated  the  sordid  motives  which  have  operated  in  bring- 
ing the  dead  on  the  stage  under  circumstances  highly  to  their  dis- 
aovantage, —  we  cannot,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  yield  to  any 
frtrings  of  this  kind.  As  far  as  the  editor  is  concerned,  he  is 
exonerated  from  all  the  usual  objections  which  attach  to  the  pub- 
lications of  posthumous  letters,  Miss  Seward  having  bequeathed 
the  MSS-,  from  which  these  volumes  were  printed,  to  Mr.  Con- 
stable of  Edinburgh!  for  the  express  purpose  of  their  publication ; 
so  that  the  wish  of  the  author  is  no  more  than  fulfilled*.  How 

•As  a  facsimile  of  Miss  Seward's  handwriting,  her  posthumous  letter  to  Mr. 
Ctf*t*M<-  i*  inserted  after  the  preface.    It  is  as  follows : 

*  July  17,  isor 

*  In  x  will,  made  and  executed  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  April 
lttt*  1  have  left  you  the  exclusive  copy  -right  of  twelve  volumes  quarto,  half- 
imnd.  They  contain  copies  of  letters,  or  of  parts  of  letters,  that,  after  I  had 
written  Ibtm,  appeared  to  me  worth  the  attention  of  the  public.  Voluminous 
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far,  considering  the  implied  confidence  erf  epistolary  intercourse, 
this  accomplished  lady  was  justified  in  publishing,  without  their 
consent,  her  comments  on  the  letters  of  her  friends,  exposing 
their  foibles,  their  mistakes,  and  even  occasionally  making  extracts 
from  those  letters,  may  be  left  to  the  decision  of  every  reader. 
Certain,  however,  we  are  that  several  of  her  correspondents  must 
be  hurt  at  her  freedom ;  that  many  will  be  sorry  that  her  thirst 
for  posthumous  reputation  had  not  been  more  qualified  by  dis- 
cretion, and  by  a  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others ;  and  that  Borne 
may  accuse  her  of  unfairness,  and  will  regret  that  they  gave  her 
an  opportunity  of  inserting  their  names  in  the  long  list  which 
constitutes  her  triumph  of  vanity.  At  her  rage  against  all  Re- 
views and  Reviewers,*  we  were  much  more  diverted  than  o Bead- 
ed ;  and  we  smiled  to  think  that,  while  this  lady,  sitting  on  her 
throne  of  self-sufficiency  in  a  provincial  town,  was  incessantly  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  critic  on  all  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  she 
should  be  so  ready  to  pronounce  that  the  remarks  of  other  per* 
sons  on  the  productions  of  the  press  were  '  the  impertinence  of 
criticism.'  Because  Reviewers  were  not  sufficiently  courteous  to 
her  muse,  Miss  Seward  has  endeavoured  to  take  ample  revenge 
by  leaving  a  rod  in  pickle  for  them  among  her  posthumous  papers : 
but  her  poor  ghost  will  not  be  gratified  at  the  manner  in  which 
these  hardened  culprits  take  her  chastisement;  nor  will  it  be  much 
delighted  at  the  christian  return  which  we  are  inclined  to  make 
,  for  these  animadversions.  She  shall  learn,  if  she  can  learn,  that 
we  are  disposed  to  be  just,  though  she  would  provoke  us  to  be 
otherwise ;  and  that  the  talents  ami  virtues  which  these  her  letters 
display,  shall  have  their  full  meed  of  commendation ;  though  she 
was  long  in  the  habit  of  telling  her  friends  that  Reviewers  were  a 

aet  of  -  1 1  f  f  1  1 1  f 

net  vi  — ,  — »,  — ,  — ,  — ,     >      ,       t .....  . 

Much  had  this  lady  read  and  reflected ;  and  uncommon  pains 
had  she  taken  to  culivate  her  mind,  to  improve  her  taste,  and  to 
expand  her  heart.  She  unquestionably  ranks  in  the  first  class  of 
British  females ;  and  the  collection  of  letters  which  she  has  here 

as  is  the  collection,  it  does  not  include  a  twelfth  part  of  my  epistolary  writing, 
from  the  time  it  commences,  viz.  from  the  year  1784,  to  the  present  day. 

'  I  wish  you  to  publish  two  volumes  annually;  and  by  no  means  to  follow  the 
late  absiffd  custom  of  classing  letters  to  separate  correspondents,  but  suffer 
them  to  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  time,  as  vou  find  them  transcribed. 

*  When  you  shall  receive  this  letter,  its  writer  witt  be  no  more.  While  she 
lives  she  must  wish  Mr.  Constable  all  manner  of  good,  and  that  he  may  enjoy 
it  to  a  late  period  of  human  life. 

*  Jhvna  Seward.9 

•  On  the  subject  of  Reviews,  Miss  S.  would  have  it  supposed,  that  she  is  quite 
in  the  secret :  but  never  was  a  lady  more  completely  in  the  wrong,  than  in  the 
assertions  which  she  makes  respecting  the  M.  U.  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  9.  Neither  of 
the  gentlemen  there  named  ever  wrote  poetical  criticisms  in  onr  pages. 
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• 

prepared  for  the  public,  will  interest,  amuse,  and  instruct.  In 
offering  her  opinions  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  she  displays 
a  masculine  strength  and  capacity  of  mind,  unfolding  her  senti- 
I  agents  in  general  with  great  command  and',felicity  of  language. 
In  religion  she  is  no  bigot,  and  in  politics  no  slave  to  fashionable 
and  courtly  opinions.  She  writes  as  she  thinks,  without  constraint; 
and  many  of  her  observations  are  so  correct  in  themselves,  and 
10  happily  expressed,  that  they  may  be  quoted  as  apophthegms 
for  the  direction  of  posterity.  As  a  correspondent  she  was  court- 
ed; and  though  she  was  vain  of  her  talents,  and  both  pedantie 
mad  arrogant  in  the  display  of  them,  the  fund  of  knowledge  and 
good  sense  which  she  disclosed  made  her  gold  current  in  spije  of 
the  alloy.  Even  as  a  critic,  her  powers  are  considerable ;  and  in 
combating  the  eccentricities  of  her  critical  friends,  she  manifests 
*  portion  of  reading  and  acumen  which  is  very  rare  among  blue* 
Hocting*.  She  writes  with  all  the  pride  of  independence,  and 
tells  <me  of  her  correspondents,  that 4  her  indignation  is  apt  to 
kindle  at  every  appearance  of  people  presuming  upon  the  superi- 
ority of  their  situation.'  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  she  is 
fend  of  the  great ;  and  that  she  is  peculiarly  flattered  by  the 
praise  which  comes  from  that  quarter.  In  every  letter,  she  ap- 
pears to  be  writing  for  the  public  rather  than  for  the  individual  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance 

iwant  of  ease  is  apparent.  With  all  her  friends,  indeed,  she  is 
A  of  display.  She  is  even  vain  of  her  person ;  for  she  tells  us 
that  she  has  been  thought  to  resemble  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  between  whom  no  resemblance  can  exist :  and 
her  portrait,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  must  con* 
fine  the  similitude  to  the  former,  if  it  allows  of  any  to  either.  Of 
her  talents  as  a  writer  and  a  critic,  no  individual  could  cherish  a 
higher  opinion  than  herself  ;*  and,  notwithstanding  she  tells  Mr* 
i  Hacdroge,  that  she  had  written  on  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he 
sppke  a  lkde  too  plainly, 44  to  be  read  frequently  as  a  medicine 
•fptnst  vanity,"  (see  Vol.  2.  p.  167.)  we  never  hear  that  the 
<b*wer  was  again  opened  which  contained  this  letter,  for  the  pur- 
pose .of  applying  the  antidote  which  it  furnished.  More  than 
dace  she  quotes  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  wish 
dfcem  to  do  towards  us  in  similar  circumstances :  but,  if  she  had 
fcoen  a  young  clergyman  in  want  of  a  sermon  for  a  particular  oo- 
ctlkm,  and  if  a  female  friend  who  was  ready  at  composition  had 
fcmfly  furnished  that  sermon,  which  on  delivery  had  gained  ap- 
piaoae,  what  would  Miss  Seward  have  said  of  the  honour  and 
gpKXoahy  of  the  real  author,  who  afterward  disclosed  the  fact  in 

? 'Boring  in  one  place  mentioned  her  own  poems,  she  adds,  'I  know  tfcir 
ftt^c  worth/ 
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letters  designed  for  publication,  and  so  marked  the  circumstance* 
that  the  poor  preacher  of  petticoat-sermons  must  be  unmasked 
to  the  ridicule  of  all  his  acquaintance  ?  Yet  thig  has  she  done.— 
Her  attentions  to  her  aged  and  helpless  father  were  truly  amia- 
ble :  but  an  affectation  pervades  her  details  of  them,  which  ought 
to  have  been  kept  from  the  public  eye. 

With  all  Miss  Seward's  high  pretensions  to  authorship  and  to 
superlative  critical  sagacity,  her  style  is  not  exempt  from  what 
Dr. .  Johnson*  denominates  44  colloquial  barbarisms. '  Extensive 
as  her  acquaintance  was,  she  knew  little  of  the  higher  circles  of 
fashion,  and  did  not  entirely  banish  those  provincialisms,  which 
are  ^teemed  marks  of  vulgarity  in  society  of  the  first  class.  We 
find  jn  her  volumes  such  expressions  as  the  following,  which 
ought  not  to  have  occurred  in  *the  letters  of  a  hyper-critic in 
the  letters  of  a  lady  who  severely  chastises  her  friend  Mrs.  Ptozzi 
for  her  kitchen-phraseology :— 4  One  can  never  be  weary  of  won- 
dering* • 4  to  which  folk  are  reduce4 — 1  On  my  life  this  seems  ;* 
— 4  There  had  been  scarce  an  instance 4  I  had  not  been  in 
London  this  long"  time  4 1  was  fluttered  that  my  picture  was 
thought  like  by  yesterday's  callers  4  I  do  not  think  so  highly 
of  the  Spectators  as  is  customary  to  speak}— -4  some  two  miles 
from  Chesterfield  ;*~ 4  would  have  expressed  this  observation 
somehow  thus - 4  I  have  an  immense  deal  to  say,'  fee.  A  long 
list  also  of  new  words  may  be  collected  from  these  volumes ;  such 
as  moletsmy  —  beetleism^  —  autumn-a&ztzis,  — unaecountaiitities% 
— miserism, — dufrism,  — -  courticrism,—frostisin, — nwnskullismj 
&c.  &c.  As  to  the  last,  we  wanted,  indeed,  an  abstract  term  for 
a  quality  which  is  so  very  abundant.  Her  copious  application 
also  of  endearing  epithets  to  her  friends  generally  occurs  without 
the  prefixed  article  which  grammar  requires,  as  charming  Miss 
A<—eoccellent  Mrs.  B.,— delightful  Mr*  C,  fee.  when  not  person- 
ally addressed.  A  litde  coarseness  of  remark,  too,  not  very  fe- 
minine, is  observable  in  the  following  passage  s  4  The  evidence 
you  bring  of  Mr.  B  >■  fs  bachelor  voluptuousness  is  irresistibly 
strong.  I  suppose  Mr.  Day  knew  it  not,  or,  with  his  general  ab- 
horrence of  sensuality,  he  had  spared  to  mention  him  with  so 
much  esteem but,  Lord!  whaj  a  pale,  maidenish-looking  ani- 
mal for  a  voluptuary !— so  reserved  as  were  his  manners  ! — and 
his  countenance  ! —  a  very  tablet,  upon  wh^ch  the  ten  command- 
ments seemed  written.* 

Yet,  after  all  the  spots  and  blemishes  which  the  perspicacity  of 
criticism  may  discover  in  these  volumes,  the  honest  and  impar- 
tial reporter  (if  such,  according  to  Miss  S.,  could  be  found  !)will 
not  hesitate  to  bestow  on  the  writer  of  them  warm  and  heart-felt 
praise,  the  praise  which  is  due  to  a  cultivated,  discriminating, 
and  fascinating  intellect*—- Our  lady-authors,  if  they  do  not  envy 
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Sfiss  Seward  her  fame,  will  be  proud  of  this  correspondence,  and 
will  quote  it  against  the  lords  of  the  creation  in  proof  of  the 
equality  of  the  female  to  the  masculine  intellect ; — we  ought  to 
-say,  in  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  female  mind  $  for  Miss  3* 
rides  her  great  horse  over,  and  attempts  to  trample  down,  the 
whole  phalanx  of  men-critics.  * 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  Miss  Seward  had  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,  when  we  state  that  this  selection  from  her  corres- 
pondence, which  forms  not  one-twelfth  of  the  whole,  includes  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  letters,  some  of  them  extending  to  a  con- 
siderable length,  addressed  to  a  variety  of  ladies  and  gentlemen ; 
in  the  list  of  which  are  Mr.  Hayley,  Dr.  Persipil,  Miss  Helen 
Maria  Williams,  Mr.  Hardinge,  (the  WelcC  Judge  J .  Mrs. 
Knowles,  (the  Quaker,)  Mr.  James  Boswell,  Mr.  Kepton,(the 
Landscape  Gardener,)  Dr.  Warner,  Dr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Mr.  Crowe,  (Public  Orator  at  Oxford,)  Dr. 
Darwin,  Mr.  Jerningham,  Mr.  Thomas  Christie,  Dr.  Downman, 
Rev.  Mr.  Polwhele,  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  Courtney,  M.  P.,  Lady  Elea- 
nor Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Park,  Hev.  R.  Fellowes  *  Dr. 
Mansei,  (now  Bishop  of  Bristol,)  Mr.Southey,  Mr.  Walter  Scott, 
Ice  Many  other  names  of  less  celebrity,  present  themselves  in 
die  table  of  contents :  but  to  enumerate  every  one  of  this  lady's 
correspondents,  would  be  to  give  a  long  and  uninteresting  pata* 
logue. 

Our  readers,  perhaps,  may  not  be  disposed  to  thank  us  even 
for  this  curtailed  enumeration,  observing  that  they  are  not  so 
much  concerned  to  know  to  whom  Miss  Seward  addressed  her 
letters,  as  to  learn  the  subjects  on  which  she  employed  her  mind 
and  her  pern  To  satisfy  impatient  curiosity,  then,  we  shall  pre- 
sent a  coup  (Peril  of  this  miscellany.  It  offers  to  us  this  lady's 
thoughts  on  religion,  morals,  politics,  music,  preaching,  poetic 
and  prose  composition,  criticism,  and  the  drama.  She  comments 
on  the  publications  of  the  day,  discusses  the  merits  of  statemen 
and  the  policy  of  their  measures,  freely  offers  her  sentiments, 
mA  gives  way  to  her  feelings  on  the  subject  of  war  and  our  con- 
duct as  a  nation  relative  to  the  French  Revolution.  When  she 
attends  the  couch  of  her 4  aged  nursling,*  as  she  calls  her  super- 
annuated father,  the  sentiments  of  filial  piety  and  affection  breathe 
in  her  letters ;  and  when  death  had  broken  this  chain  which  con- 
ined  her  to  her  home,  and  her  own  indisposition  obliged  her  to 
try  the  effect  of  bathing  and  change  ef  air,  her  pen  executes  the 
«fice  of  the  pencil,  and  all  the  tints  of  landscape-painting  glow 
•fci  her  descriptions.  Her  loves,  her  hatreds,  and  her  friendships 
prerecorded,  interspersed  with  refegjnees  to  those  local  and  tem- 
porary occurrences  which  naturally  blend  themselves  in  a  cor- 
Mpondeace  that  passes  between  intimates*  The  general  cast  and 
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complexion  of  these  letters,  however,  must  be  said  to  be  literary • 
Miss  Seward  is  throughout  the  female  criflc,  and  she  commences 
with  strictures  on  the  merit  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Some  good-natured 
friend  mighthave  told  her  of  the  severe  remark  which  this  literary 
Goliah  once  made  on  her,  viz.  "  that  she  had  nothing  bf  woman 
about  her  but  the*  vices and  goaded  by  a  stigma  so  cruelly* 
pointed,  she  might  resolve  on  taking  her  revenge,  which  she 
wreaks  by  endeavouring  to  pull  Johnson  frpm  tfcat  eminence  of 
moral  and  critical  fame,  to  which  the  devotion  of  his  admirers 
had  exalted  him.  Yet,  from  whatever  motives  her  observations  - 
on  Jemmy  BoswelPs  gigantic  darling  might  have  proceeded,  her 
remarks  on  his  <#\racter  are  for  the  most  part  just,  and  tend  to  ex- 
hibit the  Greatirowler  with  those  shades  which  belong  to  his 
true  portrait.  In  the  fourth  letter  of  Vol.  I.,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hayley,  and  dated  Lichfield,  December  23,- 1784,  she  thus  writes 
on  the  announced  deaih  of  Dr.  Johnson :  * 

"  At  last,  my  dear  bard,  extinct  is  that  mighty  spirit,  in  which  so 
much  good  and  evil,  so  much  large  expansion  and  illiberal  narrowness 
of  mind,  were  blended ; — that  enlightened  the  whole  literal  world 
with  the  splendours  of  his  imagination,  and,  at  times,  with  the  stea- 
diest fires  of  ud^ment;  and,  yet  more  frequently,  darkened  it  with 
spleen  and  envy  ;  potent,  through  the  resistless  powers  of  his  under- 
standing, to  shroud  the  fairest  claims  of  rival  excellence.  Indhc>imi+ 
naif  praise  is  pouring,  in  full  tides,  around  his  tomb,  and  characteris- 
tic reality  is  overwhelmed  in  the  torrent.' 

Writing  to  Mr.  Boswell,  she  reprobates  the  biographer  for 
not  speaking  of  Johnson  4  as  he  was,  the  most  wonderful  compo- 
sition of  great  and  absurd,  of  misanthropy  and  benevolence,  of 
luminous  intellect  and  prejudiced  darkness,  that  was  ever  produ- 
ced in  the  human  heart.' — In  another  place,  she  adds  more  odi- 
ous features  t&  the  picture.    '  He  was  a  strange  compound  of 

Eeat  talents,  weak  and  absurd  prejudices,  strong  but  unfruit- 
1  devotion,  intolerant  fierceness,  compassionate  munificence, 
and  corroding  envy.1   To  the  last  of  tljese  traits,  she  attributes 
his  critical  injustice  in  the  Lives,  of  the  Poets ;  an  injustice  for 
which,  as  a  poet,  she  cannot  forgive  him.  Let  us  hear  her  on  this 
'subject  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hayley,  dated  Lichfield,  April  10, 1785. 

«  Mr.  Boswell  lately  passed  a  few  days  in  Lichfield.  I  did  not  find 
him  quite  so  candid  and  ingenuous  on  the  subject  of  Johnson,  as  I  had 
hoped  from  the  style  of  hia  letters.  He  affected  to  distinguish,  in  the 
despot's  favour,  between  envy  and  literary  jealousy.  I  maintained, that 
it  was  a  sophistic  distinction,  without  a  real  difference.  Mr.  Boswelfr 
urged  the  unlikelihood  that  he,  who  had  established  his  own  farn^  on 
other  ground  than  that  of  poetry,  should  envy  poetic  reputation*  espe- 
cially where  it  was  posthumous ;  and  seemed  to  believe  that  his  injus* 
tice  to  Milton,  Prior,  Gray,  Collins,  &c.  proceeded  from  real  want 
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tf  taste  for  the  higher  orders  of  verse,  his  judgment  being  too  rigid* 
ff  severe  to  relish  the  enthusiasms  of  imagination. 

*  *  Affection  is  apt  to  start  from  the  impartiality  of  calling  faults  by 
their  proper  names.  Mr.  Boswell  soon  alter,  unawares,  observed  that 
Johnson  had  been  galled  by  David  Garrick's  instant  success,  and  long 
eclat,  who  had  set  sail  with  himself  on  the  sea  of  public  life ;  that  he 
took  an  aversion  to  him  on  that  account ;  that  it  was  a  little  cruel  in  the 
great  man  not  once  to  name  David  Garrick  in  his  preface  to  bhaks- 
peare !  and  base,  said  I,  as  well  as  unkind.  Garrick  1  who  had  restore 
ed  that  transcendent  author  to  the  taste  of  the  public,  after  it  had  recre- 
antly  and  long  receded  from  him  ;  especially  as  this  restorer  had  been 
the  companion  of  his  youth.  He  was"  galled  by  Garrick's  prosperity, 
rejoined  Mr.  Boswell.  Ah  1  said  I.  you  now,  unawares,  cede  to  my  po- 
sition. If  the  author  of  the  Rambler  could  stoop  to  envy  a  player,  for 
the  hasty  splendour  of  a  reputation,  which,  compared  to  his  own,  how* 
ever  that  might,  for  some  time,  be  hid  in  the  night  of  obscurity,  must 
in  the  end,  prove  as  the  meteor  of  an  hour  to  the  permanent  light  of 
the  sun,  h  cannot  be  doubted,  but  his  injustice  to  Milton*  Gray,  CoU 
fins,  Prior,  &c.  proceeding  from  the  same  cause,  produced  that  level- 
ling system  of  criticism,  "  which  lifts  the  mean,  and  lays  the  mighty 
few."  Mr.  JBoawelTs  comment  upon  this  observation  was,  that  dissent* 
tog  shake  of  the  head,  to  which  folk  are  reduced,  when  they  will  not 
be  convinced,  yet  find  their  stores  of  defence  exhausted. 

"  Mr.  B.  confessed  his  idea  that  Johnson  was  «  Roman  Catholic  in 
his  heart — 1  have  heard  him,  said  he,  uniformly  defend  the  cruel  .exe- 
cutions of  that  dark  bigot  Queen  Mary." 

Johnson's  religious  bigotry  is  well  known ;  and  his  singular 
conversation  with  Mrs*  Knowles,  the  fair  Quaker,  has  been  par- 
tially given  to  the  public :  but,  as  Miss  Seward  undertakes  to 
exhibit  it  with  more  accuracy  than  Boswell  has  manifested,  we 
shall  transcribe  {he  letter  in  which  this  dialogue  is  detailed : 

tt  Letter  XXIL— To  Mrs.  Mompessan. 

"Wellsburn,  near  Warwick,  Dec.  31,  1785. 
*  Behold,  dear  Mrs.  Mompessan,  the  promised  minutes  of  that  cu- 
rious conversation  which  once  passed  at  \ir.  Dilly's,  the  bookseller,  in 

*  literary  party,  formed  by  Dr  Johnson,  Mr.  Boswell,  Dr.  Mayo,  and 
ethers,  whom  Mrs.  Knowles  and  myself  had  been  invited  to  meet, 
and  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  and  that  lady  disputed  so  earnestly.  It  is, 
however,  previously  necessary  that  you  should  know  the  history  of  the 
very  amiable  young  woman  who  was  the  subject  of  their  debate. 

".Miss  Jenny  Harry  that  was,  for  she  afterwards  married,  and  died 
«re  the  first  nuptial  year  expired,  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  planter  in 
the  East  Indies.  He  sent  her  over  to  England  to  receive  her  educa- 
tion, in  Mb  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Spry,  where  Mrs.  Knowles,  the 
Celebrated  Quaker,  was  frequently  a  visitor.  Mr.  Spry  affected  wit,  and 
was  perpetually  rallying  Mrs.  Knowles  on  the  subject  of  her  quaker-' 
feto,  in  die  presence  of  this  young,  gentle,  and  ingenuous  girl ;  who, 
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at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had  received  what  is  called  a  proper  education 

one  of  the  modern  accomplishments,  without  iiaving  been  much  in- 
structed in  the  nature  and  grounds  of  her  religious  belief.  Upon  these 
visits  Mrs.  Knowles  was  often  led  into  a  serious  defence  ,  of  quaker- 
principles.  She  speaks  with  clear  and  graceful  eloquence  on  every 
subject.  Her  antagonists  were  shallow  theologists,  and  opposed  only 
idle  and  pointless  raillery  to  deep  and  long-studied  reasoning'on  the 
precepts  of  Scripture,  uttered  in  persuasive  accents,  and  clothed  with 
all  the  beauty  of  language.  Without  any  design  of  making  a  proselyte 
she  gained  one. 

"  Miss  Harry  grew  pensively  serous,  and  meditated  perpetually  on 
all  which  had  dropt%  from  the  Hps  of  Mrs.  Knowles  on  a  theme,  the 
infinite  importance  of  which  she  then,  perhaps  first  began  to  feel.  At 
length,  her  imagination  pursuing  this  hsfirimai  religious  bias,she  believ- 
ed quakerism  the  only  true  Christianity.  Beneath  such  conviction,  she 
thought  it  her  duty  to  join,  at  every  hazard  of  worldly  interest,  that 
class  of  worshippers.  On  declaring  these  sentiments,  several  ingeni- 
ous clergymen  were  commissioned  to  reason  with  her ;  but  we  all 
know  the  force  of  first  impressions  in  theology.  This  young  lady  was 
argued  with  by  the  divines,  and  threatened  by  her  guardian,  in  vain. 
She  persisted  m  resigning  her  splendid  expectations  for  what  appear- 
ed to  her  the  path  of  duty. 

"  Her  father,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  her  changed  faith,  in* 
formed  her,  that  she  might  choose  between  an  hundred  thousand 
pounds  and  his  favour,  or  two  thousand  pounds  and  his  renunciation, 
as  she  continued  a  church  woman  or  commenced  a  quaker. 

"  Miss  Harry  lamented  her  father's  displeasure,  but  thanked  him 
for  the  pecuniary  alternative,  assuring  him  that  it  included  all  her 
wishes  as  to  fortune. 

"  Soon  after  she  left  her  guardian's  house,  and  boarded  in  that  of 
Mrs.  Knowles ;  toher'she  often  observed,  that  Dr.  Johnson's  displea- 
sure, whom  she  had  seen  frequently  at  her  guardian's,  and  who  had 
always  appeared  fond  of  her,  was  among  the  greatest  mortifications  of 
her  then  situation.  Once  she  came  home  in  tears,  and  told  her  friend 
she  had  met  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  street,  and  had  ventured  to  ask  him 
how  he  did  ;  but  that  he  would  not  deign  to  answer  her,  and  walked 
scornfully  on.  She  added, "  you  are  to  meet  him  soon  at  Mr.  Dilly's— 
plead  for  me." 

44  Thus  far  as  prefatory  to  those  requested  minutes,  which  I  made 
at  the  time  of  the  ensuing  conversation.  It  commenced  with  Mrs. 
Knowles  saying,— "I  am  to  ask  thy  indulgence,  Doctor,  towards  a  gen- 
tle female  to  whom  thou  usedst  to  be  kind,  and  who  is  uneasy  in  the 
loss  of  that  .kindness.  Jenny  Harry  weeps  at  the  consciousness  that 
thou  wilt  not  speak  to  her." 

«  Madam,  I  hate  the  odious  wench,  and  desire  you  will  nc*  talk  to 
me  about  her.**  #  .  # 

"  Yet  what  is  her  crime,  Doctor  "Apostacy,  Madam ;  apostacjr 
from  the  community  in  which  she  was  educated." 

"  Surely  the  quitting  one  community  for  another  cannot  be  a  crime, 
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if  it  is  done  from  motives  of  conscience.  Hadst  thou  been  educated  in 
the  Romish  church,  I  roust  suppose  that  thou  wouWst  have  abjured 
its  errors,  and  there  would  have  been  merit  in  the  abjuration." 

"  Madam,  if  1  had  been  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  I  be* 
fieve  I  should  have  questioned  my  right  to  quit  the  religion  of  my 
fathers;  therefore,  well  may  I  hate  the  arrogance  of  a  young  wench, 
who  sets  herself  up  for  a  judge  on  theological  points,  and  deserts  the 
religion  in  whose  bosom  she  was  nurtured." 

«*  She  has  not  done  so ;  the  name  and  the  faith  of  Christians  are  not 
denied  to  the  sectaries." 
»  u  If  the  name  is  not,  the  common  sense  is." 

u  I  will  not  despute  this  point  with  thee,  Doctor,  at  least  at  present 
it  would  carry  us  too  far.  Suppose  it  granted,  that,  in  the  mind  of  a 
young  girl,  the  weaker  arguments  appeared  the  strongest,  her  want 
of  better  judgment  should  excite  thy  pity,  not  thy  resentment." 

"  Madam,  it  has  my  anger  and  my  contempt,  and  always  will  have 
them." 

tt  Consider,  Doctor,  she.  must  be  sincere — Consider  what  a  nobjc 
fortune  she  has  sacrificed." 

"  Madam,  Madam,  I  have  never  taught  myself  to  consider  that  th* 
association  of  folly  can  extenuate  guilt." 

*  "  Ah  !  Doctor,  we  cannot  rationally  suppose  that  the  Deity  will  not 
pardon  a  defect  in  judgment  (supposing  it  shou.d  prove  one)  in  that 
breast  where  the  consideration  -of  serving  him,  according  to  its  idea, 
in  spirit  and  truth,' has  been  a  preferable  inducement  to  that  of  world- 
ly interest 

tt  Madam,  J  pretend  not.to  set  bounds  to  the  mercy  of  the  Deity ; 
but  I  hate  the  wench,  and  shall  ever  hate  her.  I  hate  all  impudence : 
tut  the  impudence  of  a  chit's  apostacy  1  nauseate." 

w  Jenny  is  a  very  good  creature. — She  trembles  to  have  offended 
her  parent,  though  far  removed  from  his  presence ;  she  grieves  to  have 
•Bended  her  guardian,  and  she  is  sorry  to  have  offended  Dr.  Johnson, 
Whom  she  loved,  admired,  and  honoured."  * 

"  Why  then,  Madam,  did  she  not  consult  the  man  whom  she  pre- 
tends to  have  loved,  admired,  and  honoured,  upon  her  newfangled 
scruples  I  If  she  had  looked  up  to  that  man  with  any  degree  of  the 
respect  she  professes,  she  would  have  supposed  his  ability  to  judge  of 
it  and  right,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  raw  wench  just  out  of  her 
primmer "  # 

tt  Ab !  Doctor,  remember  h  was  not  from  amongst  the  witty  and 
the  learned  that  Christ  selected  his  disciples,  and  constituted  the  teach* 
era  of  his  precepts.  Jenny  thinks  Dr.  Johnson  great  and  good  ;  but 
ihc  also  ti links  the  go s pel  demands  and  enjoins  a  simpler  form  of  wor- 
ship than  that  of  the  established  church  ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  wit  and 
eloquence  to  supersede  the  force  of  what  appears  to  her  a  plain  and 
regular  system,  which  cancels  ail  typical  and  mysterious  ceremonies, 
as  fruitless  and  even  idolatrous  ;  and  asks  only  obedience  to  its  injunc- 
tions and  the  ingenuous  homage  of  a  devout  heart." 

**  The  homage  of  a  fool's  head,  madam,  yon  should  say,  if  you  will 
pester  me  abut  the  ridiculous  wench. 
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'  If  thou  choosest  to  suppose  her  ridiculous,  thou  canst  not  deny 
that  she  has  been  religious,  sincere,  disinterested-  Canst  thou  be- 
lieve that  the  gate  of  Heaven  will  be  shut  to  the  tender  and  pious  mind, 
whose  first  consideration  has  been  that  of  apprehended  duty  V9 

"  Pho,  pho,  Madam,  who- says  it  will  V* 

«  Then  if  Heaven  shuts  not  its  gate,  shall  man  shut  his  heart  ?— If 
the  Deity  accept  the  homage  of  such  as  sincerely  serve  him  under 
every  form  of  worship,  Dr.  Johnson  and  this  humble  girl  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  meet  in  a  blessed  eternity,  whither  human  animosity  must 
not  be  carried.*' 

"  Madam,  I  am  not  fond  of  meeting  fools  anywhere  ;  they  are  detef* 
table  company,  and  while  it  is  in  my  power  to  avoid  conversing  with 
them,  I  certainly  ahall  exert  that  power  ;  and  so  you  may  tell  the  odi- 
ous wench,  whom  you  have  persuaded  to  think  herself  a  saint  and  of 
whom  you  will  I  suppose  make  a  preacher  ;  but  I  shall  take  care  she 
does  not  preach  to  me.*' 

"  The  loud  and  angry  tone  in  which  he  thundered  out  these  replies 
to  this  calm  and  able  antagonist,  frightened  us  all,  except  Mrs. 
Knowles,  who  gently,  not  sarcastically,  smiled  at  his  injustice.  Mr. 
Bos  well  whispered  me,  "I  qpversaw  this  mighty  lion  so  chafed  before*" 

Great  as  Johnson  was,  in  this  instance  he  is  completely  van- 

!|uished,  and  hides  his  diminished  head  in  the  presence  of  his 
emale  opponent.  Feelings  of  contempt  for  him  must  be  excited 
by  the  irrational  and  weak  bigotry,  and  the  unmeaning  abuse, 
which  this  dialogue  develops.  ' 

AH  who  have  perused  Johnson's  life  pf  Milton,  are  acquainted 
with  the  violence  of  his  prejudices  against  this  eminent  writer,  but 
especially  with  his  absurd  criticisms  on  the  Lycidas,  the  beauties 
of  which  he  could  not  or  would  not  perceive.  On  the  other  hand, 
Miss  Seward  coincides  with  us  in  regarding  this  monody  as  su- 
premely beautiful,  and  first  rate  of  its  kind*  She,  indeed,  con- 
sidered ft  as  a  test-poem,  by  which  a  person's  taste  for  poetry 
might  be  ascertained  ;  and  an  anecdote  is  recorded  by  her,  which 
shows  how  completely  at  variance  she  and  the  author  of  the  Ram- 
bler were  on  this  suhject: 

"  Johnson  told  me  once,  "  he  would  hang  a  dog  that' read  the  Lyci- 
das twice."  "  What  then,"  replied  I,  u  must  become  of  me,  who  can 
say  it  by  heart ;  and  who  often  repeat  it  to  myself,  with  a  delight 
"  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon  ?"  44  Die,"  returned  the  growled 
"  in  a  surfeit  of  bad  taste." 

Not  to  feel  the  wit  of  the  reply  is  impossible  ;  but,  after  the 
smile  which  it  must  occasion  has  subsided  we  shall  perceive  that 
it  is  no  indication  of  judgment,  and  be  prepared  for  Miss  Sew- 
ard's remark :  * 

"  Thus  it  was,  that  the  wit  and  awless  impoliteness  of  the  stupen- 
dous creature  bore  down,  by  storm,  every  barrier  which  reason  at- 
tempted to  rear  against  his  injustice.   The  injury  that  injustice  has 
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done  to  the  claims  of  genius,  and  the  taste  of  his  effusions,  is  irre- 
parable." 

As  the  respect  of  mankind  for  dogmatism  and  bigotry  dimin* 
ishes,  they  will  be  less  disposed  to  venerate  those  narrowmind- 
ed,  illiberal,  and,  in  some  instances,  envious  decisions  which 
Johnson  has  fulminated :  but,  if  the  British  Muse  owes  him  no 
obligations  for  the  treatment  which  she  received  at  his  hands,  our 
modern  prose  has  derived  unquestionable  strength  and  energy 
from  the  latinized  style  which  ne  introduced ;  and  though  Miss 
S.  exposes  his  deficiency  of  discernment  in  the  higher  walks  of 
poetry,  throughout  this  correspondence,  she  does  him  full  justice 
on  the  score  of  his  having  elevated  the  style  of  our  prose-com- 
positions. / 

We  contrast  with  this  account  of  Johnson,  the  writer's  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  the  talents  and  supereminent  learning  of 
Dr.  Parr.  We  find  her,  in  a  letter  to  her  particular  friend  Mr. 
Saville,  dated  Wellsbum,  Dec.  7,  1792,  thus  expressing  herself, 
after  a  visit  with  whjch  she  was  honoured  by  this  great  intellec- 
tual luminary : 

*  When  I  had  the  honotfr  of  a  visit  from  Dr.  Parr,  he  staid  two 
days  and  nights  at  Welisburn.  I  was  prepared  to  expect  extraordinary 
colloquial  powers,  but  they  exceeded  every  description  I  had  receiv- 
ed of  them.  He  is  styled  the  Johnson  of  the  present  day.  In  strength 
of  thought,  in  promptness  and  plenteousness  of  allusion :  in  wit  and 
humour,  in  that  high-coloured  eloquence  which  results  from  poetic 
imagination-— there  is  a  very  striking  similarity  to  the  departed  despot. 
That,  whesn  irritated,  he  can  chastise  with  the  same  overwhelming 
force,  I  can  believe  ;  but  unprovofced, Dr.  Parr  is  wholly  free  from  the 
caustic  acrimony  of  that  splenetic  being.  Benign  rays  of  ingenuous  ur- 
banity dart  in  his  smile,  and  from  beneath,  the  sable  shade  of  his  large 
and  masking  eyebrows,  and  from  the  fine  orbs  they  overhang.  The 
characters  he  draws  of  distinguished  people  and  of  such  of  his  friends, 
vhosc  talents,  though  not  yet  emerged,  are  considerable,  are  given 
with  a  free,  dt  scrim  in  auugi  and  masterly  power,  and  with  general  in- 
dependence of  party  prejudices,  If  he  throws  into  deepest  shade  the 
wees  of  those,  whose  hearts  he  thinks  corrupt,  his  spirit  luxuriates  in 
placing  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  those  he  esteems  in  the  fairest  and 
fullest  lights :  a  gratification  which  the  gloomy  Johnson  seldom,  if 
ever,  knew, 

'  Or.  Purr  is  accused  of  egotism  ;  but  if  he  often  talks  of  himself 
he  says  on  that,  as  on  every  other  theme,  interests  the  attention, 
and  charms  the  fancy.  It  is  surely  the  dull  and  the  envious  only  who 
n  his  frankness  vanity,  Great  minds  must  feel,  and  have  a  right 
i'j  avow  their  sense  of  the  high  ground  on  which  they  stand.  Who, 
thai  has  u  soul>  but  is  gratified  by  Milton's  avowals  of  this  kind,  when, 
in  the  civil  waK  txht>run*j  the  sdldier  to  spare  .his  dwelling,  the  poet 
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declares  his  power  to  requite  the  clemency ;  to  spread  the  name  of  him 
who  showed  it  over  seas  and  lands ; 

"  In  every  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms." 

1  Dr.  Parr  is  a  warm  whig,  loves  our  constitution,  and  ardently  wishes 
its  preservation ;  but  he  says  malignant  and  able  spirits  are  at  work 
to  overthrow  it,  and  that  wnth  their  efforts  a  fatal  train  of  causes  co- 
operate. 

'  '  I  saw  him  depart,  with  much  regret,  though  his  morning,  noon, 
and  evening  pipe  involved  us  in  clouds  of  tobacco  while  he  staid,  but 
they  were  gilded  by  perpetual  volUes  of  genius  and  wit ' 

A  mere  fine  lady  would  not  have  been  so  civil  to  Dr.  Parr's 
pipe  of  tobacco :  but  that  Miss  S.,  in  spite  of  these  vulgar  fumes, 
could  be  enraptured  with  her  guest's^  wit  and  genius,  enjoying 
his  u  feast  of  reason  and  his  flow  of  souli"  must  prove  her  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  mind a  woman  who  soared  above  ordi-. 
nary  femalittes.  As  a  farther  proof  how  discursive  her  mind 
was,  and  with  what  freedom  she  wrote  to  her  correspondents, 
we  transcribe  a  part  of  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Knowles,  dated 
Feb.  23,  1790. 

'  Genius  and  eloquence  shed  all  their  lustre  over  your  professions 
of  benevolent  faith,  concerning  the  progressive  state  of  virtue  and  true 
piety,  upon  this  little  speck  in  the  universe  — our  earth;— but  I,  a 
colder  sceptic,  concerning  such  progress,  am  afraid  there  never  was  so 
little  of  either  to  be  found  upon  its  surface.  With  the  weeds  of  reli- 
gion, her  persecuting  cruelties,  the  flowers,  alas,  have  been  rooted  up„ 
Numbers  assure  me,  who  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  and  know- 
ing,  that  France  is  almost  wholly  a  nation  of  Deists ;  —  that  her  people 
at  large  have  been  laughed  by  Voltaire,  out  of  persecution,  6n  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  out  of  the  fancy,  that  there  was  merit  in  turn- 
ing the  other  cheek  to  the  blows  of  oppression. 

*  Their  minds  tempered  by  the  leaven  of  witty,  ridicule,  it  remained 
only  to  rise  and  exert  themselves.  The  narrow  policy,  and  short- 
sighted selfishness  of  the  French  court,  sent  them  to  pilfer  forfeited 
English  gingerbread,  to  the  very  school  in  which  the  vital  principles 
of  freedom  are  taught,  both  by  precept  and  example. 

1  Frqm  the  inspiration  of  freedom,  we  may  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
inspirations  of  the  muses,  without  very  violent  transition.  The  herbal 
intrigues,  as  you  humourously  call  them,  in  Darwin's  illustrious  poem, 
„  however  interesting  to  botanists,  from  the  notes  at  the  bottom,  seem, 
to  the  poetic  eye,  the  least  material  part  It  will  be  apt  to  view  them 
but  as  vehicles,  which  introduces  those  Claude  and  Salvatorial  land* 
scapes  ;  —  those  splendid  similies those  happy  allusions  to  interest- 
ing parts  of  history,  and  to  ingenious  fables ;  those  wonderfully  picv 
turesque  descriptions  of  ancient  and  modern  arts,  gracefully  imfict** 
9oni*ed>  and,  w|th  all  their  complicated  machinery,  distinctly  brought 
V>  the  eye. 
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'  It  is  astonishing,  that  so  fine  a  work  could  have  been  produced* 
tiat  does  not  interest  the  human  passions,  nor  contain  any  precepts 
Of  moral  rectitude.  However,  the  sins  of  this  beautiful  sport  of  fancy 
against  them,  are  merely  those  of  omission ;  surely  it  has  no  tendency 
to  inflame  the  first,  or  to  undermine  the  second. 
,  *  Is  it  possible  yon  have  not  read  the  Piozzian  travels  I  You,  who 
profess  to  interest  yourself  in  the  female  right  to  literature  and  science, 
ought  not  to  turn  such  a  cold  incurious  eye  towards  any  thing  which 
advances  the  progress  of  that  claim.  With  all  its  unaccountable  odd* 
toess,  and  perpetual  vulgarism  of  style,  it  is  highly  worth  the  attention 
of  kindred  genius.  If  you  would  like  to  know  the  soil  of  the  clime, 
the  scenery,  the  disposition,  the  manners,  the  habits  of  the  cities  of 
Home,  Naples,  Genoa,  Venice,  Bojogna,  See.  just  as  familiarly  as  you 
know  all  these  things  at  Rugely,  Birmingham,  and  Lichfield,  you 
must  shut  yourself  up  for  a  few  days  with  those  volumes.  No  other 
travels  I  ever  read  possess  their  discriminating  powers. 

'  I  am  charmed  with  your  portraits  of  our  Princess  at  Brighthelm- 
stone,  and  their  train  of  supple  courtiers.  If  I  had  not  so  often  seen 
ordinary  phizes  resemble  beautiful  ones,  I  should  be  flattered  that  you 
think  me  so  like  the  buxom  widow,  who  tows  our  plump  heir-apparent 
about  by  the  heart-strings.  Several  others  have  told  me  of  the  resem* 
blance  between  us. 

*  My  dear  father  yet  exists.  During  three  weeks  of  this  flower- 
soft  winter,  he  suffered  so  much  from  a  violent  cough  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  that,  if  the  disorder  had  continued,  I  hope  I  should  not 
have  been  so  selfish  as  to  wish  his  life  prolonged ;  but,  returning  to 
his  fbtmer  quiescent  state,  my  ardent  desire  to  detain  yet  longer  this 
dim  resemblance  of  a  beloved  parent  repossesses  my  heart. 

*  Last  week  arrived  news  that  thrilled  my  heart  with  tender  me- 
haxfrolly ;  the  cutting  off,  by  hereditary  consumption,  of  that  fair 
blossom,  the  daughter  of  my  lost  Honora.  I  have  been  assured  she 
possessed  her  mother's  beauty,  and  all  those  native  intellectual  graces, 
whose  influence  shone  long  upon  my  happiness,  like  a  vernal  morning. 
-*bHonora  Edgworth  was  just  fifteen.  And  grievous  is  the  conscious- 
ness, that  all  remains,  all  traces  of  my  soul's  idol  vanish  thus  from 
the  earth.  Her  boy,  ever  feeble  and  delicate,  will,  I  suppose,  follow 
his  lovely  sister  to  an  early  grave. 

*  Lady  G.  of  Lichfield,  long  invalid,  and  far  advanced  in  life,  sunk 
from  us  some  few  months  since.  A  civil,  social  being,  as  you  know, 
u  whose  care  was  never  to  offend who  had  the  spirit  of  a  gentlewo- 
man, in  never  doing  a  mean  thing ;  whose  mite  was  never  withheld 
from  the  poor ;  and  whose  inferiority  of  understanding  and  knowledge 
found  sanctuary  at  the  card-table,  that  universal  leveller  of  intellectual 
distinctions'.  Her  loss  will  make  a  considerable  chasm  in  the  plea- 
sures of  many,  who  like  to  be  often  engaged  in  card-parties,  without  - 
the  trouble  of  forming  them  at  home. 

*  Soon  after  followed  the  very  aged  Mrs.  F.,  who  had  lived  ninety - 
tmb  years  in  the  world,  without  conciliating  the  esteem  of  a  singtr* 
being.  A  creature  of  selfish  avarice^  she  died  unlamentejl. 
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«  Seldom  have  I  teen  a  young  man  more  qualified  to  pafes  inno- 
cently, laudably,  and  happily,  a  life  of  leisure,  than  your  George.  K 
he  likes  the  sports  of  the  fields,  moderately  taken,  they  would  advan- 
tage his  health ;  and  when  there  is  such  a  love  of  books  and  the  pencil, 
as  dwells  with  him,  no  danger  would  surely  arise,  that  he  should  take 
field  sports  immoderately.  His  dependance  upon  you,  his  attachment 
to  your  person,  your  abilities,  your  virtues,  form  a  bulwark  about  him 
against  the  vices  of  youth.  The  fortune  which  he  will  inherit  from 
you,  as  the  reward  of  his  good  conduct,  is  more  than  competent  to  the 
elegant  comforts  of  life.  Ah !  why  then  endeavour  to  inspire  him 
with  the  desire  of  accumulating  so  affluent  a  property  ?  Is  there  a 
passion, — nay,  is  there  a  vice,  which  the  New  Testament  declares 
more  fatal  to  Christian  peace,  and  Christian  virtue,  than  the  thirst  of 
riches?  Never  has  experience  shown  that  happiness  was  the  result  of 
wealth,  beyond  the  pale  of  affluence.  Finely  does  that  master  of  the 
human  heart,  that  Shakspeare  of  prose,  Richardson,  express  himself 
upon  this  subject :  "  You  are,  all  of  you,  too  r\ch  to  be  happy,  child  ; 
for  must  not  each  of  you,  by  the  constitutions  of  your  family,  be  put 
upon  making  yourselves  still  richer  -f  and  so  every  individual  of  it,  ex- 
cept yourself,  will  go  on  accumulating  ;  and,  wondering  that  they  have 
not  happiness,  since  they  have  riches,  continue  to  heap  up,  till  death,  as 
greedy  an  accumulator  as  themselves,  gathers  them  into  his  garner.** 

*  It  seems  strange  to  me,  that  any  person  of  an  exalted  mind,  un- 
tainted with  the  vices  of  profusion,  and  undazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  ostentation,  can  wish  a  beloved  child  to  imbibe  the  desire  of  increas- 
ing an  affluent  property  ;  — stranger  still,  that  a  pious  character  should 
so  wish,  since  the  Scriptures  declare  it  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  hear, 
ven.  The  expression,  rich  man,  certainly  means  &  miser  j  and  how 
great  a  temptation  to  this  exclusive  vice,  is  the  habit  of  living  daily  in 
contemplation,  and  constant  attention,  to  heaps  of  sordid  Mammon  1 

4  Forgive  my  ingenuousness ;  the  sincerity  of  an  almost  life-long 
friendship.  * 

That  Miss  S.  possessed  a  feeling  heart,  and  sympathised  with 
her  friends  in  their  sorrows,  these  volumes  exhibit  abundant 
testimony ;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  affliction  to  receive  relief 
from  reflections  adapted  to  the  house  of  mourning,  her  letters 
must  have  been  prized  by  her  grief- stricken  correspondents  as 
a  balm  to  the  heart.  She  never  flatters  riches  :  but,  conscious  of 
the  superiority  of  intellectual  endowments,  she  despised  that 
money-vanity  which  is  so  very  characteristic  of  this  Mammon- 
worshipping  age.  Our  readers  shall  see  how  her  thoughts  flow 
when  she  takes  a  glance  at  mortality  and  the  world.  Writing 
to  Mr.  Cotton,  she  says : 

c  Alas !  poor  Mrs.  Style  !  I  hoped  to  have  felt  my  heart  cxpaiid 
again  and  again  in  the  warm  benevolence  which  shcme  out  in  her  coun- 
tenance, and  in  her  manners.  I  should  yet  more  regret  that  yon  haVe 
lost  her,  had  you  not  told  me  that  clouds  of  causeless  dejection  were 
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apt  to  involve,  and,  during  long  intervals,  darken  its  light.  The  idea 
of  a  friends  sufferings,  so  painful  to  us  while  they  are  endured,  becomes 
lenient  and  consolatory  when  it  hovers  over  their  sepulchre ;  yet  must 
you  long  feel  a  dreary  vacuity  in  Lady  Fane's  circle.  Local  circum- 
stances are  great  nourishers  of  regret. 

j  «  When  to  the  old  elm's  wonted  shade  retum'd, 

I  Then,  then  I  miss'd  my  vanish'd  friend — and  mourn'd." 

It  is  peculiarly  proper  that  I  should  condole  with  you  on  the  loss  of 
your  friend  this  day-^-for  it  is  the  17th  of  March ;  the  birth -day  of  my 
lovely  long-deceased  sister,  Who  died  in  her  nineteenth  year — "  a  fair 
flower  soon  cut  down  on  our  fields.  The  spring  returned  with  ks 
showers,  but  no  leaf  of  her's  arose — yet  does  not  my  heart  forget 
this  day,  which  gave  to  life  an  amiable  creature,  who  shed  the  light  of 
joy  over  many  of  my  youthful  years.  Many  are  fled  since  she  vanished  - 
from  earth.  Time  balms  sorrow,  and  there  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  the 
soul  is  at  peace.  But  I  am  conscious  there  are  deprivations,  the  wound 
of  which  no  time  can  balm.  Then  it  is  that  anguish  wastes  the  mourn- 
ful, and  their  days  are  few.  Heaven  preserve  my  heart,  and  the  hearts 
of  all  I  love,  from  the  corrosive  impression  of  such  a  wo ! 

'  Here  is  nothing  to  be  called  news  which  can  interest  you.  Some 
of  us  are  grown  very  fine.  The  *s  and  's,  whom  you  remem- 
ber contentedly  moving  in  general  equality  with  their  neighbours, 
have,  amidst  their,  of  late  years,  improving  fortunes,  taken  great  state 
upon  themselves ;  affect  to  live  in  what  they  call  style ;  to  associate 
chiefly  with  Lords  and  Esquires  of  high  degree  in  the  environs.  They 
|  think,  no  doubt,  that  thus  externally  elevating  themselves,  they  shall 
excite  the  envy  of  their  neighbours,  that  darling  triumph  of  contracted 
minds.  They  certainly  do  excite  it  amongst  the  many  who  would  act 
the  same  part  if  they  had  the  same  golden  means.  But  there  are  two 
classes  of  people  whs  look  down  upon  such  low-souled  ambition,  and 
an  its  silly  ostentations  ; — the  religious  and  the  literary.  Earthly 
parade  can  draw  no  jealous  glances  from  eyes  that  are  often  lifted  up 
to  Heaven ;  and  the  votaries  of  intellectual  and  lettered  pleasures, 
look  upon  their  lacquies  and  lords,  their  strutting  and  their  style, 
with  as  undazzled  and  untroubled  eyes,  as  eagles  can  be  supposed 
to  cast  on  gfow-worms,  when  they  have  been  recently  gazing  on  the 
sun. J 

Miss  Seward  was  not  rich  ;  having,  as  she  informs  us  in  one 
of  her  letters  on  tht;  death  of  her  father,  scarcely  400/.  a  year  : 
but  she  appears  to  have  been  a  good  economist,  and,  with  a 
proper  spirit  of  independence,  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of 
friendship  and  hospitality,  and  to  have  taken  those  excursions 
which  were  necessary  for  her  health.  Her  mode  of  life  is  disr 
played  in  these  letters  ;  and  therefore,  for  the  period  which  they 
include,  they  may  be  considered  as  her  memoirs.  We  purpose, 
in  a  subsequent  number,  to  display  other  features  of  her  mind, 
and  to  prepare  farther  entertainment  for  our  readers. 
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FROM  THS  MONTHLY  ANTHOLOGY. 

EXTRACTS 

From  the  Journal  of  a  gentleman  on  a  visit  to  Lisbon. 

THE  principal  object  of  our  jaunt,  was  to  visit  the  celebrated 
convent  of  Arrabida,  on  the  mountain  of  that  name.  We  sat  out 
on  this  expedition  at  an  early  hour,  while  dewy  drops  hung  trem- 
bling on  the  tree*  We  embarked  on  board  a  boat  in  the  river, 
down  which  we  proceeded.  About  a  league  below  the  town  we 
passed  Atun  Castle,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Sado. 
Our  boatmen  rowed  through  a  narrow  pass  between  the  shore  and 
two  huge  insulated  rocks,  whose  overhanging  craggy  cliffs  seem- 
ed every  instant  ready  to  precipitate  themselves  upon  us.  Their 
summits  were  covered  with  shrubs*  On  one  of  them  was  erected 
a  monumental  cross,  in  memory  of  a  man  who  was  dashed  to 
pieces  as  he  was  climbing  in  pursuit  of  birds.  In  the  other,  we 
saw  the  mouth  of  a  vast  and  hideous  cavern.  We  landed  not  far 
from  this,  and  began  to  ascend  the  mountain.  As  we  drew  near 
the  summit,  the  extraordinary  and  singular  beauties  of  this  ro- 
mantic spot  increased  at  every  step.  Nothing  could  surpass  in 
Sublimity  and  wildness  the  scenery  around.  Below  was  the  At- 
lantic ocean.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lay  St.  Ubes,  with  its 
harbour  and  fertile  plain.  Before  us  rose  a  high,  naked  and  stony 
ridge  of  mountains,  apparently  inaccessible  to  human  footsteps. 
To  the  right,  the  prospect  stretched  across  the  black  desert  waste 
of  Alemtejo,  beyond  which  we  distinguished  in  the  distance  the 
spires  of  Lisbon,  and  the  crowd  of  shipping  at  anchor  in  the  Ta- 
gus.  Close  to  the  sea,  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  steep  and  naked 
rocks,  appeared  the  small  town  of  Cezimbra.  About  six  miles 
from  St.  Ubes,  the  range  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Espi- 
chel.  We  saw  lapwings,  storks,  and  wild  ducks  in  great  numbers, 
and  many  eagles  planing  over  head.    Our  guides  led  us  down  a 
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light  of  steps  into  an  obscure  and  gloomy  cavern  consecrated  to 
St.  Catharine.  It  is  illuminated  only  by  the  light  which  ascends 
through  an  aperture  in  the  rock  below,  where  the  sea  enters.  As 
we  descended,  we  saw  nothing  but  the  sea  and  rocks,  over  which 
the  waves  broke  with  tremendous  violence.  The  gloom  and  soli* 
tude  of  the  place,  and  the, unceasing  roar  of  the  waters,  imposed 
a  sort  of  feeling  not  unmixed  with  awe.  I  was  not  surprised  to 
see  Balthazar  and  the  boatmen  on  their  knees,  before  the  image 
of  St  Catharine.  The  ascent  to  the  mountain  was  very  steep,  and 
grew  more  laborious  as  we  approached  the  summit.  Rude  cros- 
ses were  erected  on  almost  every  crag.  We  were  often  obliged- 
to  stop  and  rest*    As  we  ascended, 

4t  Oft  did  the  cliffs  reverberate  the  sound 

Of  parted  fragments  tumbling  from  on  high, 

And  from  the  summit  of  the  craggy  mound 

The  perching  eagle  oft  was  heard  t6  cry, 

Or  on  resounding  wings  to  shoot  athwart  the  sky." 

Several  Ktde  chapels  were  built  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  A 
few  pines  and  cypresses  gtfcW  kt  intervals.    Among  the  crevices 
the  rocks,  Ac  laurestinus,  gtom  cystus,  and  t>ther  shrubs  flour- 
ished luxuriantly.    As'  we  cllihbed  up,  the  air  seemed  impreg- 
nated with  the  fragrance  which  they  threw  Ground.  * 
.  >         .  " 
"E'en  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden,  weeds  sepd  out  a  rich 'perfume*" 

The  convent  stands  nearly  at  the  summit.  It  is  a  singular  ir- 
regular pile,  inhabited  by  the  bearded  Franciscans.  The  walls  of 
*e  great  chapel  were  covered  with  votive  offerings  to  our  lady 
®f  Arrabida,  whose  miracles  are  without  number.  We  saw  wax- 
en ears,  eyes,  arms,  legs,  noses?  finger?,  toes,  and  almost  every 
part  of  the  human  body  suspended  in  token  of  the  cures  which 
she  had  wrought;  for  wherever  the  disease  is  situated,  a  repre- 
sentation of  mat  part  is  hung  up  in  gratitude  by  the  patient  on, 
rccdvery. 

ft  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  got  back  to  St.  Ubes. 
We  ordered  Balthazar  to  get  his  mules  ready,  and  set  out  immcdi? 
**djr.  We  returned  by  the  way  of  Aldea  Galkga.  We  arrived  in 
midst  of  a  fete  which  the  negroes  have  here  in  this  month, 
hhtts  several  days.  The  weather  was  boisterous,  and  we  were 
c*%ed  much  to  our  sorrow  to  delay  crossing  the  river  till  morn- 
tofcas  no  boatmen  would  venture  with  us  &t  so  late  an  hour. 
Tfihr  spread  beds  for  us  on  the  floor,  without  sheets  or  blankets. 
1  Md  down  in  my  clothes.  A  huge  lamp  hung  over  the  door* 
ant  skin*  of  wine  were  placed  against  the  wall,  fike  thoge  attach 
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ed  ty  Don  Quixote.    Very  early  in  the  morning  we  crossed 
the  river  to  Lisbon. 

October  15. 

•  The  moat  magnificent  structure  erected  since  the  earthquake, 
»d  the  most  conspicuous  in  Lisbon,  is  the  Convento  Novo,  or 
new  church  of  Franciscan  nuns.  This  splendid  monument  of 
royal  bigotry  was  built  by  the  present  Queen  ( she  who  is  mad 
and  gone  to  Brazil)  and  is  dedicated  to  the  corazon  de  Jesus  (the 
Heart  of  Jesus).  It  stands  at  Ajuda,  near  Buenos  Ayres,  on  a 
commanding  eminence.  From  its  situation,  and  the  white  lime* 
stone  of  which  it  is  built,  it  has  a  very  airy  and  noble  appearance. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  at  first  seems  to  bear  considera- 
ble resemblance  to  St.  Paul's,  its  centre  -being  crowned  with  a 
most  beautiful  and  magnificent  dome.  The  front  is  decorated 
with  some  good  statues,  and  a  noble  colonade.  Critics  censure 
this  last,  which  they  $ay  contains  a  palpable  error  in  architec- 
ture. The  massy- columns  are  under  a  light  entablature,  and  have 
nothing  apparently  to  support.  There  is  seemingly  much  justice 
in  the  remark.  What  however  chiefly  struck  me  when  I  fifst  saw 
tfye  church  was  a  miserable  and  mean  little  hovel  adjoining  the 
front,  and  so  placed  as  totally  to  destroy  the  symmetry  and  unifor- 
mity of  the  edifice.  I  could  not  for  a  long  while  conceive  why  they 
should  allow  the  balding  to  be  so  disgraced,  until  a  Portuguese 
informed  me  that  St.  Antonio  was  born  there.  I  stood  corrected, 
and  my  wonder  ceased.  In  a  conspicuous,  part  of  the  church  is  a 
most  execrable  daub  ;by  the  queen's  sister,  intended  at  once  as 
an  ornament  to  the  building,  and  as  a  monument  of  her  piety 
ami  falents  in  painting.  It  represehteth  St.  Michael  discomfiting 
the  prince  of  darkness ;  rind  in  merit  both  of  execution  and  de- 
sign, nearly  rivals  die  pictures  I  have  often  beheld  over  ale- 
houses in  Wales,  of  Owen  Glendower  calling  spirits  from  the 
vasty  dcefs  or  that  which  still  more  frequendy  salutes  your  eye  in 
England,  of  ' 

"  St.  George  that  swing'd  the  Dragon,  who  e'er  since 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door." 

The  other  pictures  which  adorn  the  convent  were  painted  by 
Pompeio  Battoni ;  and  perhaps  had  the  painter  been  allowed  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  the  designs  would  have  equalled 
the  execution.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  select  his  own  sub- 
jects. The  monks,  who  are  usually  men  of  great  taste,  particularly 
in  the  fine  arts,  sent  him  the  dimensions  of  the  altar-piece,  and 
gave  him  for  a  subject  the  Heart  of  Christ,  to  which  the  convent  is 
dedicated.  This  they  wished  the  painter  to  exemplify.  Of  this 
edifying  subject  he  was  obliged  to  make  what  he  could,  and  pro- 
bably endeavoured  to  rendernis  work  as  conformable  as  possible 
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to  the  taste  of  his  employers.  The  Heart  which  is  seen  in  the 
heavens  sending  forth  radiance  is  surrounded  by  the  cardinal 
virtues,  and  his  holiness  the  Pope. 

In  the  church  at  Belem,  which  was  erected  on  the  spot  where 
the  king  was  shot  at,  and  which  his  majesty  built  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  escape,  the  altar  piece  is  highly  admired  by  the  peo- 
ple here.  The  work  was  executed  by  a  native  artist,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  taken  "from  the  circumstance  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
building  of  the  church.  His  majesty  is  represented  as  wounded 
in  his  coach,  and  St.  Antonio  is  laying  hold  on  the  reins  in  the 
act  of  turning  the  horses'  heads.  This  I  think  is  an  unfair  at- 
tempt to  defraud  coachey  of  the  credit  which  he  deserves. 

The  patriarchal  church  is  situated  oh  another  eminence  at 
Ajuda,  not  far  from  the  Convento  Novo.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
in  Lisbon.  This  church  once  contained  immense  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver.  Its  images  and  altars  were  decked  with  innu- 
merable diamonds  and  jewels-  The  celebrated  nine  candelabri^ 
and  the  golden  cross,  twelve  feet  in  height,  which  was  inlaid 
with  a  profusion  of  gems,  were  here,  but  have  now  disappeared, 
together  with  every  thing  of  value.  Junot  has  laid  his  claw  upon 
all.  The  revenues  of  this  church  were  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  The  dignity  of  Patriarch 
is  next  in  rank  to  the  Pupal-  His  dress  is  similar  to  that  which 
is  worn  by  the  Pope,  and  like  his  holiness  he  rides  on  a  white 
mule.  The  patriarchal  dignity  is  now  vacant.  The  last  patriarch 
died  shortly  previous  to  tin  emigration  of  the  court,  and  the  of- 
fice has  not  since  been  filled. 

The  churches  of  Lisbon  contain  few  pictures  of  merit.  Most 
of  those  which  were  in  them  were  destroyed  by  the  earthquake, 
and  the  few  that  remained  have  been  seized  by  the  French,  who 
let  none  escape  that  were  worth  taking  away.  The  celebrated 
Mosaick  paintings  in  the  church  of  Su  Rocco  have  been  preserved 
from  pillage  only  by  the  difficulty  of  an  immediate  removal.  Oth- 
erwise, it  is  probable,  that  they  would  before  this  have  found 
their  way  to  Paris,  They  are  more  excellent  than  I  could  have 
believed-  The  chapel  where  they  are  is  very  rich  in  marble,  jas- 
per, verd  antique,  Egyptian  granite,  lapis  lazuli,  &c.  the  pave- 
ment being  entirely  of  Mosaic.  The  pictures  were  brought  from 
Rome.  They  are  copies  from  Raphael  and  Guidos  Rheni,  and 
are  three  in  number.  The  altar-piece  represents  Jesus  baptised 
by  John,  in  which  are  seven  figures  as  large  as  life.  The  sub- 
jects of  tire  two  others  are,  the  annunciation,  and  descent  from 
the  cross.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  beautiful 
than  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  this  constellation  of  gems.  On* 
of  the  pictures  is  spoiled.  The  reflection  of  the  sun  from  itsfs^r* 
face  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  queen's  sister,  who  once  honoured 
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the  chapel  by  her  presence,  and  that  her  royal  sight  might  never 
again  suffer  the  like  inconvenience,  she  issued  orders  to  have  the 
polish  removed.  This  barbarous  edict  was  obeyed,  and  the  paint* 
ing  is  completely  destroyed.  The  altar  of  the  chapel  was  of  silver, 
with  figures  in  alto  relievo.  How  it  has  been  disposed  of  I  need 
not  mention. 

I  frequendy  walk  in  the  cemetery  of  the  English  factory  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  new  church.  It  is  inclosed  with  high  wails. 
At  the  entrance  is  a  deposit  room  for  bodies  which  are  placed 
there  previous  to  sepulture,  in  order  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  a 
premature  interment,  which  might  be  possible  from  the  laws  of 
Lisbon.  Bodies  for  fear  of  infection  are  not  allowed  to  remain 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the  house.  The  Portuguese  are 
interred  in  churches  and  their  bodies  covered  with  lime.  There 
is  no  other  open  burial  place  in  the  city.  All  the  protestants  who 
die  in  Lisbon  are  buried  here,  heretics  being  excluded  from  holy 
ground.  The  walks  of  the  burying  ground  are  planted  with  ju- 
dah  trees  and  cypresses  which  shade  it  at  all*time6  from  the  sun, 
and  impose  a  sombre  and  melancholy  aspect  suited  to  the  solem- 
nity of  the  place.  Seats  are  placed  in  them,  and  they  are  gravel* 
led  like  the  alleys  of  a  garden.  In  reading  the  names  and  dates 
over  the  graves,  you  are  struck  with  the  number  of  early  victims. 
Of  those  who  are  sent  hither  for  their  health  from  England,  but 
few  ever  return.  It  is  not  a  litde  mortifying  to  see  here  a  crowd 
of  splendid  monuments  with  long,  pompous,  flattering,  and  no 
doubt,  lying  inscriptions,  erected  to  die  memory  of  merchants 
and  obscure  individuals,  of  whom  it  is  only  known  that  they  were 
born  and  died,  while  not  a  stone  exists  to  point  eut  to  the  trav- 
eller the  grave  of  Fielding.  He  has  however  left  behind  him  a 
name  acre  perennktSj  and  while  our  language  lives  his  works  will 
be  the  record  of  his  fame :  a  record  less  frail  than  monumental 
marble.  » 

The  monks  are  proud  of  showing  the  relics  which  they  possess, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  which  their  convent  can  boast, 
they  suppose  the  sanctity  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  increased.  A 
monk  of  Lisbon  was  once  displaying  to  a  number  of  visitors  a 
great  collection  of  them.  That  which  he  called  the  most  curious, 
and  which  had  performed  by  its  sacred  qualities  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  miracles,  was  a  hair  of  die  blessed  virgin.  This  invalu- 
able treasure  the  holy  father  seemed  to  present  to  his  attentive 
and  believing  auditors,  drawing  it  apparently  between  his  fingers 
and  thumb.  Among  the  rest  was  a  peasant,  whose  eyes  almost 
started  from  his  head  in  his  eager  endeavours  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of'the  sacred  deposit.  After  straining  vainly  for  some  time,  u  re- 
verend father,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  can  see  nothing."  44  Verily  my 
son,"  said  the  monk, 44 1  do  believe  thee.  These  five  and  twenty 
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yean  have  I  shown  it,  and  yet  I  have  not  seen  it  myself."  I 
have  been  more  fortunate  than  this  countryman,  for  in  a  Carme-  > 
lite  convent  I  have  actually  seen  with  my  own  eyes  a  veritable 
and  bona  fide  hair  of  the  virgin,  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
this  other  pretended  hair  was  a  gross  imposition. 

In  passing  through  this  last  mentioned  convent,  which  I  very 
often  do  m  order  to  walk  on  the  roof,  where  there  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive terrace  commanding  a  most  delightful  view,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  letters  hanging  by  strings  to  the  walls  directed  to 
the  most  glorious  St.  Francis.  Some  of  them  on  inspection  (for 
I  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  breeding  in  looking  over 
the  epistles  from  several  of  his  saintship's  numerous  correspond* 
ents)  have  proved  to  be  letters  of  thanks  for  kindness  received, 
many  merely  cards  of  compliment,  but  the  majority,  solicitations 
for  farther  favours.  St.  Antonio's  interest  is  also  supposed  to  be 
very  strong  at  court.  I  am  unable  always  to  preserve  my  gravity 
at  sight  of  the  virgin,  Maria  purissima.  I  met  her  this  morning 
decorated  with  a  stomacher,  red  shoes  with  gold  buckles,  and  a 
hoop-petticoat,  like  the  old  pictures  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  my 
visit  a  short  time  since  to  a  convent,  the  monks,  who  had  dis- 
played all  their  curiosities,  took  out  from  a  cabinet  a  wamn  im- 
age designed  for  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  which  they  exhibited 
to  me  with  the  greatest  marks  of  delight  and  complacency.  A 
Portuguese  who  was  wkh  me,  crossed  himself  at  seeing  it.  The 
figure  was  thu»  accoutred.  It  was  seated  in  an  arm  chair.  In  an 
upright  position  it  would  have  been  about  two  feet  high.  It  hpd 
on  a  sky  blue  velvet  coat,  cut  in  the  fashion  of  Charles  II.,  with 
buckram  skirts  and  edges  of  gold  lace.  Its  waistcoat  was  em- 
broidered, of  yellow  silk  with  flaps  to  the  pockets.  The  breeches 
were  black  satin,  and  the  stockings  of  blue  French  silk  gartered 
on  the  outside.  The  shoes  were  adorned  with  little  round  buc- 
kles, about  the  size  of  a  half-dollar.  On  the  top  of  his  head  was  u 
wtgy  that  flowed  in  three  tails  like  the  periwig  which  erst  covered 
the  skull  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  on  the  top  of  this  was  a  cocked 
hat.  This  is  an  exact  description  of  his  apparel,  except  that  there 
were  ruffles  to  the  shirt  sleeves,  and  paste  kneebuckles  to  the 
breeches.  As  to  the  face,  it  had  not  much  more  expression  than 
one  which  I  have  seen  school-boys  cut  upon  a  turnip.  From  the 
•admiration  with  which  the  holy  fathers  beheld  this  exquisite 
piece  of  art,  tjie  care  with  which  they  preserved  it,  and  the  ex* 
ukatkm  so  manifest  in  their  looks  on  showing  it,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  considered  it  as  %  chief  d*ouvre.  Before  they  recommit* 
ted  it  to  the  cabinet,  they  all  knelt  and  crossed  themselves  befoi* 
it. 

When  die  Virgin  Mary  passes,  many  of  the  pious  often  ima- 
gine that  they  catch  her  eyes,  and  shout  out  in  rapture—44  Oh, 
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she  looked  at  me.  She  looked  at  me,  The  holy  virgin  looked  at 
me!"  In  any  other  part  of  the  world  such  numerous  processions^ 
through  streets  like  those  of  Lisbon  would  be  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial to  the  dealers  in  soap  and  water ;  for  whenever  they  pass, 
the  conscience  of  a  Portuguese  will  not  allow  him  to  stand  on 
his  legs,  or  even  to  select  a  clean  place  in  which  to  kneel.  He 
drops  down  immediately  on  his  marrow  bones,  without  looking 
to  see  what  kind  of  a  cushion  there  is  to  receive  him,  though 
he  usually  finds  it  a  soft  one.  But,  alas,  in  this  city  the  profes- 
sion of  a  washerwoman  is  a  most  unprofitable  one :  were  it  not 
for  the  English  residents,  I  am  apprehensive  that  the  few  of  the 
sisterhood,  that  there  are,  would  be  in  great  danger  of  starving. 
The  trade  of  a  hatter  must  certainly  I  think  be  a  good  one  here. 
The  people,  from  their  extreme  civility  to  each  other,  and  from 
their  piety,  pull  off  their  hats  so  many  times  a  day,  in  all  weath- 
ers, that  they  soon  get  the  worse  for  wear.  You  cannot  go  fifty- 
yards  in  any  part  of  the  town  without  seeing  the  image  of  some 
saint  stuck  up  against  the  wall  in  a  glass  box.  If  a  stranger  in 
passing  by  one  of  these  scarecrows  neglects  to  uncover  his  head,  he 
is  thought  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  Pandemonium.  For  my  owa 
part-dmake  lt  a  ru^e  never  to  pass  die  most  ridiculous  without 
making  a  profound  salutation.  A  sculptor  in  Lisbon  who  had 
born  the  character  of  a  freethinker,  was  dying.  A  monk  came  to 
confess  him,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  held  a  crucifix  before  his  eyes* 
44  See  here  is  God  whom  you  have  so  often  offended  I  Do  you  know 
h\m  ?n  44  Oh  yes"  replied  the  unfortunate  sculptor,  "for  I  made 
him  myself.11 1  do  not  however  think  that  the  Portuguese  are  in 
any  danger  of  sinning  against  the  command,  44  thou  shait  not 
.make  unto  thyself  any  graven  image  /"  for  those  which  they  wor- 
ship bear  but  a  very  faint  resemblance  to  44  any  thing  in  heaven 
above  or  in  the  earth  beneath."  Before  most  of  these  personages  a 
dim  taper  glimmers  at  night,  which  is  the  only  illumination  af- 
forded to  the  streets,  and  the  only  beacon  which  there  is  to  guide 
the  steps  of  the  unwary  wanderer  amid  the  perils  which  abound, 
Mr.  P.,  an  English  merchant  here  a  few  years  since,  put  up  a 
lamp  at  his  gate,  which  was  broken  on  the  first  night  it  was  light- 
ed. He  no  sooner  had  it  mended  than  it  was  again  broken.  This 
was  several  times  repeated  with  the  same  success.  The  gentle- 
man was' about  to  abandon  his  attempt  in  despair,  when  at  last  he 
determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  putting  up  a  saint  behind  it. 
He  accordingly  had  St.  Antonio  mounted  at  his  door,  under 
whose  protection  his  lanthorn  has  since  remained  unmolested  and 
whole. 

The  obscure  entrances  to  the  houses  afford  a  great  facility  to 
the  perpetration  of  murder.  Many  families  often  reside  in  one 
house  with  a  public  staircase,  which  not  being  lighted,  gives  op- 
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portunity  to  the  assassin  to  post  hurftelf  undiscovered  behind  the 
door,  and  to  aim  his  .weapon  with  certainty.  Murder  is  always 
perpetrated  with'  knives,  which  notwithstanding  there  is  a  law 
against  the  use  of  them,  are  worn  universally  by  the  common 
people,  who  draw  them  on  the  slightest  provocation.  The  tem- 
per of  the  knives  which  they  wear  is  so  excellent,  that  I  have  seen 
many  that  would  strike  through  a  dollar. 

Close  to  die  north  side  of  the  town  over  the  deep  valley  of 
Alcantara,  is  situated  the  famous  acqueduct  of  Lisbon.  Much 
as  I  had  heard  of  this  grand  and  magnificent  work,  when  I  saw  it 
I  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  its  stupendous  height.  It  is 
indeed  a  monument  of  which  a  nation  may  be  justly  proud.  In 
magnitude  and  grandeur  it  is  unequalled  by  any  work  of  modern 
times,  and  excelled  by  none  which  antiquity  has  left.  That  part 
which  crosses  the  valley  is  called  by  the  Portuguese  os  Areas.  It 
rests  on  thirty-five  arches,  and  extends  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain two  thousand  four  hundred  feet.  In  the  middle  there  is  a 
covered  arch- way  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  where  the  water  flows 
on  each  side  through  a  tunnel  of  stone.  Without  there  is  on  each 
aide  a  gallery  or  path  defended  by  a  stone  parapet,  over  which 
you  may  look  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  jjpntre 
arch  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  high,  being  nearly  as 
lofty  as  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's.  Its  breadth  is  of  a  capacity  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  first  rate  man  of  war  un- 
der spread  ensigns. 

.  When  the  spectator  is  placed  beneath,  its  pointed  arches  seem 
changed  into  a  majestic  vault  that  re-echoes  every  sound.  In 
looking  down  from  die  parapet  above,  your  head  grows  giddy ; 
fearful  and  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low.  The  men  beneath 
seem  diminished  to  pigmies.  The  echo  here  is  most  extraordi- 
nary  and  distinct.  I  was  lately  present  at  a  review  of  dragoons 
in  die  valley.  -  Three  regiments  charged  down  die  hills  at  once* 
and  not  a  horse  stumbled.  The  effect,  as  I  beheld  the  spectacle 
horn  the  parapet  above,  which  was  produced  from  the  sound  of 
arms  reverberated,  was  inconceivably  grand.  All  the  while  sono- 
rous metal  blowing  martial  sounds.  The  aqueduct  is  built  of 
white  marble.  Such  is  the  goodness  of  the  architecture  and  the 
stability  of  the  fabric,  that  it  received  not  the  slightest  injury 
from  the  great  earthquake.  John  V.  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  founder  of  this  noble  structure.  It  was  begun  in  1713,  and 
the  whole  pile  was  completed  in  1738*  On  an  arch  in  town 
which  was  erected  by  tne  inhabitants  to  the  memory  of  the 
founder,  is  the  following  inscription : 
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Joannes.  V. 
Lusitanorum .  Rex. 
Justus .  pius .  Aug .  felix  .  P.  P. 
Lusitania .  In  .  pace  .  stability. 
Viribus  •  gloria ,  opibus .  firmata. 
Profligatia .  DifEcultatibui. 
lino .  prope .  victa.  natura 
Pereyies .  aquas .  in .  urbem  mvexit 

<* 

Brevi .  undivigenti .  annorum .  spatio. 
Minimo .  publico. 
Immensum  •  opus .  confecH. 
Gratitudinis .  ergo. 
Optimo .  principi. 
ct 

Publicae  .  utilitatis .  auctorL 
Hoc  monumentum .  Pos.  S.  P.  Q*  O*  • 
Anno .  DMDCCXXXVML 

The  water  is  brought  from  several  springs  situated  Bear  the 
village  of  Bellas,  at  a  distance  of  three  leagues.  Near  die  town 
there  are  ten  smaller  arches,  and  many  still  smaller  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  source.  In  some  parts  it  is  conducted  under 
ground.  The  water  enters  Lisbon  at  a  place  called  da  Amor  tiro, 
where  it  branches  into  several  other  acqueducts,  supplies  the 
chaf arizes,  or  fountains,  and  is  emptied  into  a  great  reservoir 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  die  town.  These  fountains  are 
very  numerous,  and  might  easily  be  rendered  ornamental.  In 
stead  of  which  they  are  all  in  a  bad  taste,  and  many  rather  objects 
of  deformity.  Some  are  decorated  with  a  villanous  figure  of 
Neptune,  in  others  you  see  the  water  running  out  of  a  lion's 
mouth.  The  greater  part  are  beautified  with  some  squab-faced 
saint  or  pudding-cheeked  cherubiife.  Here  the  water-carriers 
draw  water  in  small  wooden  barrels,  and  carry  it  to  the  various 
families  in  the  city,  or  cry  it  about  die  streets.  There  is  a  good 
regulation  by  which  each  of  these  men  is  compelled,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  carry  home  with  him  at  night  a  barrel  of  water,  and 
to  hasten  with  it  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire.  These  carriers  are  all 
Gallegos.  In  the  public  squares  and  promenades,  water  is  sold 
by  the  glass,  and  they  have  an  excellent  method  to.  keep  it  cool 
n  the  heat  of  summer.  They  put  it  in  earthen  vessels  called 
bucarroSy  or  alcarrazas  of  clay,  which  being  without  glazing,  and 
but  little  baked,  a  moisture  pervades  them  like  a  fine  dew,  which 
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continually  evaporates  and  produces  a  most  refreshing  coldness. 
At  first  they  give  the  water  an  earthy  taste,  but  this  it  soon  loses 
by  use. 

There  is  but  one  public  walk  in  Lisbon,  and  this,  by  the  Por- 
tuguese ladies  is  but  little  frequented.  It  is  quite  paltry.  In 
shape  it  is  an  oblong  square  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
divided  into  straight  and  serpentine  alleys.  In  order  to  get  to 
it,  you  are  obliged  to  pass  through  a  sort  of  market  place  where 
there  is  weekly  a  horse-fair.  This  space  is  unpaved,  and  of 
course  very  dusty  and  dirty.  The  stalls  of  the  venders  of  old 
clothes  are  stationed  here,  so  that  it  is  a  kind  of  medium  between 
Monmouth-street  and  rag-fair.  When  walking  here  I  have  sel- 
dom had  my  solitude  disturbed  except  by  two  or  three  monks, 
whom  I  have  seen  extended  asleep  on  the  benches.  The  walk 
is  inclosed  by  a  low  wall,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  dirty  street* 
A  person,  while  in  it,  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  an  agreeable 
object  of  contemplation,  particularly  if  he  is  out  of  spirits,  or  in 
any  degree  afflicted  with  the  disorder  usually  ycleped  the  blue 
devils :  for  at  one  extremity  is  a  prospect  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
at  the  other  a  perspective  of  the  gallows. 

The  markets  in  Lisbon  are  well  supplied,  except  in  boisterous 
weather,  when  the  passage  of  boats  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  obstructed.  The  fruits  are  mem  djUcious,  and  they 
\  have  the  greatest  profusion  of  every  kind.  Beef  here  is  very 
good,  if  they  kftew  how  to  dress  it.  u  God  sends  victuals,  but 
the  devil  sends  cooks. "  Veal  is  rarely  to  be  seen.  Calves  are 
not  permitted  to  be  kHled  on  account  of  preserving  the  breed  of 
cattle.  They  kill  cattle  here  by  piercing  the  spinal  marrow. 
This  mode  is  much  less  cruel  than  ours.  There  is  no  fresh  but- 
ter made  in  the  kingdom,  though  there  is  usually  an  abundant 
supply  of  this  article  from  England  and  Ireland.  Corn  is  brought 
from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  at  so  low  a  rate  that  farmers  do 
not  raise  more  than  is  requisite  for  themselves,  as  it  is  not  an 
object  to  bring  it  to  market.  In  the  corn  market  the  price  of  all 
sorts  of  grain  is  regulated  to  prevent  imposition,  and  fixed  up  at 
each  stand.  Pork  is  very  good,  and  the  Portuguese  hams  are  in 
much  estimation.  The  most  inferior  kind  of  meat  is  mutton* 
Fish  constitutes  the  principal  nourishment  of  the  common  people* 
Of  salt  fish  or  hacalhao  the  consumption  is  immense.  On  fast 
days  all  classes  eat  it  :  but  what  forms  the  chief  food  and 
comfort  of  the  poor  is  the  Sardinha,  a  small  kind  of  hetring 
or  sprat  which  comes  annually  to  the  coast  of  Portugal.  They  are 
taken  frequently  in  such  vast  quantities,  that  they  are  given  as 
food  to  swine,  or  thrown  about  the  streets  to  rot  At  other  times 
they  often  do  not  approach  the  coast.  When  there  is  a  want  of 
ihetn,  the  misery  of  the  poor  classes  is  very  great.  Bread,  wine> 
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and  sardinhas  constitute  the  subsistence  of  labourers  and  all  the 
lower  orders.  Beggars  will  rub  a  sardinha  on  their  children's 
bread  to  give  it  a  taste.  All  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  town,  are  stalls  where  women  called  Frigideiras 
are  continually  engaged  in  frying  these  fish. 

1  "  Every  twentieth  pace 

Salutes  th*  ungarded  nose  with  such  a  whiff " 

of  stinking  oil  as  makes  temperance  reel.  The  smell  can  be  only 
equalled  by  the  agreeable  perfumes  exhaled  by  these  ladies  them- 
selves. 

October  20. 

While  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast  this  morning,  my  landlady 
came  into  the  room,  and  asked  if  either  of  us  were  desirous  of 
having  a  tooth  extracted,  or  any  dentistical  operation  performed, 
as  an  acquaintance  of  hers  was  in  the  house  who  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly happy  to  serve  us.  My  two  friends  who  were  at  table, 
said  it  was  a  God-send  to  me,  for  ever  since  I  left  London  I  had 
been  annoyed  by  the  remnant  of  a  tooth  which  Ruspini  under- 
took to  extract,  and  which  he  told  me  was  entirely  out.  I  have 
been  afraid  to  trust  my  jaws  to  the  mercy  of  one  of  these  Portu- 
guese operators,  for  tta  signs  over  their  door  are  almost  enough 
to  create  a  tootfe-ach?  independent  of  the  formidable  appear- 
ance of  the  professors  themselves.  Their  shops  are  designated 
by  the  figure  of  a  bloody  tooth  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  the 
professional  dress  of  the  fraternity  consists  of  a  chain  of  brass 
across  the  shoulders,  ornamented  at  equal  distances  with  rotten 
teeth.  Such  pomp  and  circumstance  made  so  strong  an  impression 
that  I  have  not  felt  at  all  inclined  to  let  them  try  experiments 
on  me.  I  accordingly,  by  the  persuasion  of  my  companions, 
desired  our  good  hostess  to  introduce  her  acquaintance,  though 
I  was  very  far  from  entertaining  an  extraordinary  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  such  an  applicant,  or  meaning  to  make  trial  T)f  the 
operator's  skill.  If  such  were  my  sentiments  before  I  beheld 
her  (for  we  were  told  the  dentist  was  a  lady)  they  were  by  no 
means  rendered  more  favourable  when  my  landlady  returned, 
and  ushered  iq  an  old  German  woman  on  the  verge  of  seventy. 
I  have  hitherto  thought  that  the  climax  of  ugliness  was  attained 
by  the  old  women  of  Lisbon ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
they  certainly  have  a  rival  in  this  female  professor.  Never  did 
I  see  a  more  horrible  aspect.  Her  complexion  from  a  long 
Residence  here  had  acquired  a  mahogany  cast.  Her  skin  was 
puckered  into  a  thousand  wrinkles,  like  a  piece  of  shrivelled 
parchment,  and  every  feature  settled  into  a  symmetry  of  ugli- 
ness. Her  eyes  were  like  two  red  peppers,  or  rather  live  coals. 
In  her  hand  she  held  a  huge  parchment  scroll,  so  that  altogether 
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she  looked  like  an  ambassadress  from  the  infernal  regions.  This 
contained  the  signatures  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  giving 
assurance  of  her  skill,  and  testifying  that  she  practised  with  re- 
putation in  divers  places.  The  scroll  was  sealed,  as  she  inform- 
ed us,  with  the  arms  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  for  this, 
however,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  her  word.  It 
might  for  aught  I  know,  have  been  the  state  seal  of  Kien-long, 
for  not  any  part  of  the  impression  could  be  traced  on  the  wax. 
In  despite  of  the  unpromising  appearance  of  this  extraordinary 
practitioner  I  allowed  the  old  lady,  after  a  good  deal  of  solicita- 
tion on  her  part,  to  look  into  my  mouth.  Having  inspected  the 
premises,  by  means  of  her  spectacles,  she  persuaded  me  much 
against  my  inclination,  and  not  well  knowing  else  how  to  rid 
myself  of  her  importunity,  to  suffer  her  to  give  me  a  proof  of  her 
dexterity,  on  which  she  passed  not  a  few  encomiums.  She  pro- 
duced her  apparatus,  which  seemed  to  me  instruments  of  torture, 
and  I  put  myself  in  an  arm-chair,  fully  prepared  to  undergo 
torments,  at  least  equal  to  any  ever  invented  by  the  nfcfet  ingeni- 
ous inquisitor  in  Portugal.  I  had  made  it  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  she  was  to  commence  her  proceedings,  that  all  specta- 
tors were  to  withdraw.  This  treaty,  notwithstanding,  was  not 
observed  with  fidelity ;  for  in  the  midst  of  the  operation  I  dis- 
covered two  faces  peeping  through  the  door;  almost  convulsed 
with  laughter  at  the  scene.  My  merriment  was  by  no  means  so 
excessive,  for  however  ludicrous  might  have  been  the  exhibition 
to  one  less  interested  in  the  catastrophe  than  myself,  my  feelings 
were  very  tragic  on  the  occasion.  She  did  finally  accomplish 
her  object,  not  indeed  without  much  violent  tugging,  on  which 
occasion  she  thus  triumphandy  and  expressively  apostrophized 
the  tooth,  "  Here  I  hab  him  de  dam  rascal."  The  extraction  of 
the  root  of  my  tooth  was  effected  with  but  little  less  difficulty 
than  I  have  found  in  the  days  of  yore  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  extracting  a  certain  root  yclep'd  the  cube.  This  latter 
was  usually  accompanied  by  convulsive  shakings  and  cold  sweats. 
«  Lisbon  is 'now  completely  evacuated  by  the  French.  In  cele- 
bration of  this  event  there  is  every  night  a  grand  illumination  of 
the  city,  which  is  to  continue  a  fortnight.  The  effect  of  this, 
from  the  unequal  ground  on.  which  the  city  stands,  and  the  height 
ofthe  houses,  is  extremely  splendid.  From  our  windows,  which 
command  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  Lisbon,  the  streets  seem  in 
a  blaze.  Rockets  and  fireworks  are  displayed  on  the  most  ele- 
vated points.  The  theatres  and  public  buildings  also  exhibit 
transparencies  emblematical  of  the  passing  events.  The  embar- 
kation of  the  French  army  took  up  more  time  than  was  at  first 
supposed.  The  greater  part  of  the  British  army  are  encamped 
on  the  hills  between  ^idus  and  Lisbon,  from  whence  a  number' 
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sufficient  to  garrison  the  city  had  gradually  been  removed  into* 
quarters  here  as  the  French  have  embarked.  The  rest  will 
speedily  march,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore,  into. 
Spain,  which  they  are  to  enter  by  three  different  routes.  It  wa* 
at  first  intended  that  the  Portuguese  troops  should  occupy  Lis- 
bon. Had  it  been  so,  the  streets  would  have  been  deluged  with, 
blood.  The  scenes  of  horror  which  have  attended  the  last  days* 
of  the  embarkation,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  used 
by  the  English  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  prevent  bloodshed* 
were  ^uch  as  make  me  shudder  at  the  recollection.  The- cruel- 
ties committed  by  these  barbarians  on  the  defenceless  soldiers 
who  hare  been  walking  singly  and  unarmed,  and  which  I  have 
often  reluctantly  been  compelled  to  witness,  make  me  blush  to 
think  that  I  belong  to  the  same  species.  As  soon  as  the  inhabU 
tants  were  assured  that  the  French  had  so  far  evacuated  the 
town  as  to  leave  them  nothing  farther  to  apprehend  from  their, 
presence,  their  demeanour  became  as  bold  and  insolent  as  it  had 
previousljPbeen  pusillanimous.  The  moment  that  they  became 
convinced  of  their  owu  security,  the  fury  of  the  rabble  broke  out 
in  acts  of  the  most  dastardly  revenge.  Wherever  a  French  sol* 
dier  appeared,  he  was  hunted  by  these  blood  hounds  through  the 
streets,  and  torn  to  pieces.  If  he  sought  refuge  by  flying  to  a 
house,  the  door  was  shut  against  him,  and  he  was  again  driven 
back  among  his  merciless  assailants.  Such  is  the  gallantry* of 
this  noble  race.  A  hundred  knives  now  pursued  a  defenceless 
straggler,  whose  very  aspect  but  a  few  days  before  would  have 
inspired  the  multitude  with  dismay  and  terror:  whose  frown 
alone  would  have  put  a  regiment  to  flight.  The  conduct  of 
these  noble-minded  patriots  on  this  occasion  is  worthy  of  their 
behaviour  in  the  field.  At  the  sight  of  their  enemy  they  threw 
away  their  arms  and  ran  in  every  direction.  Wheji  the  batde 
was  decided,  they  bravely  cut  to  pieces  and  mangled  the  wound-* 
ed  and  the  dying !  How  deserving  are  these  gallant  Portuguese 
of  assistance !  In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  mood  and  horror, 
the  conduct  of  the  English  has  afforded  a  noble  spectacle.  Both 
officers  and  soldiers  have  ever  eagerly  come  forward,  and  most 
nobly  defended  the  unfortunate  Frenchmen  against  the  assaults 
of  their  base  pursuers.  Though  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  was 
an  Englishman  by,  the  poor  wretch  felt  assured  of  protection. 
To  Englishmen  you  would  see  them  every  where  running  and 
clinging  for  safety.  The  lives  of  many,  very  many,  were  pre* 
versed  by  the  exertions  of  their  generous  foe,  and  numbers  of  the 
cowardly  assailants  fell  sacrifices  to  their  temerity.  It  waa  an 
interesting  and  singular  sight  to  behold  British  soldiers  fighting 
with  those  whom  they  came  to  protect,  and  protecting  those  with 
whom  they  came  to  fight.   Some  of  the  transports  with  French 
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troops  *>h  board  soon  after  sailing  were  obliged  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther to  put  back  into  the  Tagus.  Kellerman  was  in  one  of  them, 
and  had  the  imprudence  to  yenture  on  shore,  where  he  remained 
and  dined  with  one  of  the  English  generals.  At  his  return  to 
re-embark  in  the  evening,  the  moon  shining  bright,  his  person, 
although  disguised  in  plain  clothes,  was  recognized  by  the  rab* 
bk ;  and  but  for  the  spirited  exertions  of  some  English  officers 
-on  die  quay,  his  life  would  Jiave  been  inevitably  sacrificed  to 
the  rage  of  the  populace.  After  he  had  got  into  the  boat,  the 
rascally  centinel  on  duty  levelled  his  piece  at  him :  however* 
being  a  Portuguese  gun,  it  missed  fire. 

How  shaU  I  describe  the  Portuguese  troops  that  have  now 
come  into  Lisbon  !  These  conquerors  of  the  French  !  Falstaff 
was  ashamed  of  his  soldiers.  He  certainly  never  was  in  Por- 
tugal. Had  he  beheld  these,  his  own  would  have  been  exalted 
into  heroes,  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarc-srows.  They  indeed 
look  like  the  cankers  of  >a  calm  world  and  long  peace y  and  verily 
resemble  tattered  prodigals  lately  come  from  swine  keepings  fro?n 
-toting  draff  and  husks.  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 
They  may  be  good  enough  to  toss,  and  answer  as  food  for  pow- 
der, but  I  am  sure  they  are  good  for  nothing  else.  They  are  . 
fMured  like  the  trained  bands  in  Hogarth's  picture  of  my  lord 
mayor's  day. 

St  Antonio  «was  formerly  generalissimo  of  the  Portuguese 
forces.  His  present  successor  is  Don  Bernardin  Friere  de 
Conrada,  the  gentleman  who  behaved  so  discreetly  at  Vimeira — 
A  general  well  worthy  to  command  such  an  army.  The  good 
breeding  of  this  warrior  is  equal  to  his  bravery,  and  of  this  I 
was  fortunate  the  other  evening  at  the  theatre  to  see  a  specimen. 
The  boxes  here  are  private,  that  is,  they  are  hired  by  the  season ; 
but  the  proprietors  have  recently  relinquished  their  claims  to 
such  a  monopoly,  and  very  properly  thrown  them  open  for  the 
accommodation  of  British  officers,  who  would  otherwise  for 
want  of  seats  be  unable  to  participate  in  the  public  amusements. 
I  went  on  this  occasion  in  company  with  some  officers  of  the 
staff,  among  whom  was  CoL  D.  and  by  chance  we  seated  our- 
selves in  the  box  of  this  Portuguese  general,  supposing  it  public 
like  the  rest*  When  the  play  was  about  half  over,  the  said  gen- 
tleman arrive  dT  and  finding  the  box  already  occupied,  began  to 
dispute  our  right  to  its  possession.  He  observed,  that  the  box 
iielonged  to  him,  and  very  rudely  insisted  that  we  should  imme-t 
diately  go  out  of  it,  A  nobleman  in  a  neighbouring  seat,  who 
heard  the  demand,  interfered,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
such  extraordinary  conduct*  CoL  D.  was  at  last  so  irritated  at 
his  brutal  behaviour,  that  he  approached  this  vociferous  claimant 
for  the  purpose  of  wringing  his  nose,  of  which  design  he  no 
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sooner  got  intimation,  than  the  gallant  commander  prudently  de- 
sisted, and  slunk  out  of  the  box  amid  the  hisses  of  his  country- 
men.* 

The  Portuguese  rarely  go  out  of  their  own  country,  and  their 
ideas  are  exceedingly  narrow  and  contracted.  It  i&  not  among 
the  lower  class  alone  that  education  is  neglected.  The  nobility 
and  clergy  are  universally  on  all  subjects  most  grossly  ignorant* 
The  minds  of  women,  even  of  th*  highest  rank  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  uhcultivated.  This  cannot  be  wondered  at,  from  the 
secluded  state  in  which  they  are  kept,  as  well  as  from  the  neglect 
and  inattention  with  which  they  are  treated  by  the  men  on  all 
occasions.  In  company  the  sexes  always  set  apart,  and  rarely 
converse  together.  For  this  reason  the  women  are  much  more 
partial  to  the  company  of  strangers  than  that  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen* But  so  uninstructed  are  their  minds,  that  no  man  of 
enlightened  understanding  can  receive  either  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment from  their  society.  This  defect  b,  however,  felt  only  by- 
strangers,  as  the  men  here  are  fortunately  so  ignorant  themselves, 
that  they  are  unable  to  discover  in  the  other  sex  any  want  of  in- 
tellect or  education.  When  walking  together  through  the  streets, 
the  two  sexes  never  go  arm  in  arm,  nor  even  walk  side  by  side* 
If  a  whole  family  happen"  to  be  together,  they  all  follow  each 
other  in  a  sort  of  Indian  jile.  The  ladies  ride  on  jack-asses, 
which  is  a  very  fashionable  animal  here.  They  sit  in  a  pack  sad- 
dle, with  their  left  side  towards  the  ass's  head*  A  footman  at- 
tends them,  armed  with  a  sharp  stick,  with  which  he  goads  the 
animal  as  often  as  it  is  necessary  to  quicken  his  pace.  If  the 
beast  happens  to  go  a  little  too  fast,  he  stops  him  by  pulling  his 
tail.  The  equipages  in  use  here  are  unique  in  their  kind.  The 
few  coaches  in  the  city  are  made  in  the  ugly  Spanish  model,  and 
drawn  by  mules,  not  seldom  harnessed  with  ropes.  Calesas,  with 
two  mules,  are  the  most  common  vehicles.  The  postillion  rides 
on  the  left  mule.  He  is  usually  equipped  with  a  pair  of  jack- 
boots, like  fire-buckets,  huge  mustachios,  a  cocked  hat,  and  a 
queue.  Perched  up  behind,  you  see  two  footmen  rigged  out  in  a 
similar  costume.  I  saw  a  couple  this  morning  behind  a  calesa  in 
green  liveries.  One  was  about  four  feet  high,  and  the  other  six 
feet  by  two.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  the  alehouse,  sign  of  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John.  No  people  in  the  world  effect  such-dig- 
nity as  the  Portuguese  gentry,  and  never  before  was  dignity  so 
caricatured.  When  they  ride  it  is  the  custom  to  sit  uncovered* 
But  a  servant  returning  in  his  master's  coach  or  calesa,  is  obliged 
to  keep  his  hat  on  his  head,  so  that  gentlefolks  in  other  carriages 
may  not  accidentally  be  betrayed  into  any  improper  salutation, 
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which  would  be  a  most  shocking  occurrence.  The  nobility  vie 
with  each-  other  in  the  number  01 their  servants.  They  are  lux- 
urious in  nothing  else.  The  servants  are  poorly  clad  and  worse 
led,  seldom  getting  any  thing  else  than  rice  and  sadinhas. 

Nothing  strikes  a  Stranger  more  forcibly  than  the  immense 
number  of  people  that  he  meets  in  the  streets  decorated  with  stars 
and  insignia  ot  knighthood.  Persons  in  the  lowest  occupations 
are  often  seen  with  these  ensigns.  These  are  three  orders  in  the 
kingdom,  of  which  the  chief  is  that  of  Christ.  The  emblems  of 
this  order  are  a  star  at  the  left  breast,  and  a  small  enamelled  red 
cross,  suspended  by  a  riband  from  the  button-hole.  I  have  seen 
a  coffee-house  keeper,  a  fiddler,  a  billiard  marker,  and  a  dancing 
master,  with  the  insignia  of  the  order.  I  have  heard  that  it  has 
been  given  tt>  valets*  A  doorkeeper  and  several  of  the  tide-wait- 
ers at  the  custom-hous^are  knights  of  Christ.  The  "  insolence 
of  office"  was  never  better  personified  than  by  these  last  mention- 
ed gentlemen.  The  lowest  and  most  menial  understrappers  of 
die  revenues  not  on|y  Vear  the  emblems  of  knighthood,  but  ap- 
on  all  occasions  in  a  full  dress  suit  of  black,  with  a  chapeau- 
sword  and  bag-wig.  The  admmistrador,  alias  collector  of 
thf  customs,  wears  a  robe  like  that  of  my  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  a  periwig  with  three  tails* 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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SINGULAR  CASE  OF  ANN  MOORE. 

To  tie  Editor*— 9ir9 

A8  many  erroneous  reports  are  in  circulation  respecting  die 
celebrated  Ann  Moore,  of  Titbury,  Staffordshire ;  if  you  think  it 
may  not  prove  unexceptable  to  your  readers  to  admit  the  following 
account  of  a  visit  to  her,  on  the  15th  instant,  into  your  excellent 
publication,  you  will  oblige  me,  as  it  will  satisfy  the  public,  that 
she,  not  only  still  lives,  but  differs  little  in  appearance  from  the 

•  Birmingham,  August  20/1811. 

fir, 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  respectable  friend,  to  transmit 
th*  enclosed  narrative  for  a  plaoe  In  your  Magazine ;  as  the  singularity  of  the 
case  must  give  your  numerous  readers  a  peculiar  interest  in  it,  and  on  the  ex- 
actness and  veracity  of  the  narrator  they  may  rely  with  the  fullest  confidence. 
I  am,  8ir,  your  obedient  servant.  JOSHUA  TOULMIN. 


To  8fr  Richard  PhtiHp9t 


156  mm?  of  FoniGN  xmuats*. 


«tate  I  saw  her  in,  nearly  eleven  months  since.   As  my  object  is 

to  represent  truth,  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  you  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  most  simple  form,  exactly  as  they  took  place* 
But,  before  I  relate  the  conversation  I  had  with  Ann  Moor*, 
*md  the  remarks  made,  it  may  not  be  amiss  first  to  inform  yoy 
of  my  motives  and  proceedings,  immediately  before  1  went  ta 
see  this  extraordinary  woman*  Soon  after  I  reached  Titbury,  I 
inquired  for  Mr.  Jackson,  at  whose  house  I  understood  Ana 
Moore  had  been  confined  sixteen  days  and  sixteen  nights,  with- 
out ever  taking  the  least  solid  food.  Mr.  J.  assured  me,  the  mo- 
tive which  induced  him  to  receive  Ann  Moore  into  his  house, 
wps  an  expectation  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  experiment  would 
soon  detect  the  imposition  practised  by  the  woman;  for  he  did 
not  then  believe  her  to  be  otherwise  than  a  bad  character.;  he  had 
^nown  her  for  many  years,  and  never  thought  well  of  her.  At 
my  request  Mr.  Jackson  led  me  into  the  parlour,  where  she  had 
been  kept,  and,  owing  to  some  one  of  his  family  being  unwell  at 
the  time  I  was  there,  the  small  bed  on  which  A.  Moore  had  lain, 
was  in  the  room ;  there  was  two  doors  in  the  parlour,  one  leading 
into  another  apartment  of  his  house,  and  the  other  opening  di- 
rectly into  the  street.  In  order  to  prevent  any  communication 
with  his  servants  during  the  time  of  watching,  Mr.  Jackson  had 
seals  placed  on  the  inner  door,  so  that  no  individual  should  pass 
or  repass  through  it  into  the  room  where  die  woman  was  confin- 
ed, and  that  all  admittances  should  be  through  the  street  door 
only.  Mr.  Jackson  said,  with  great  difficulty  he  procured  suita- 
ble persons  to  attend  as  a  watch,  for  he  was  not  willing  to  admit 
such  as  were  any  way  related  or  connected  with  her,  or  such  as 
believed  the  report.  Mr.  Jackson  produced  me  the  original  book 
which  contained  the  names  of  the  different  persons  who  compo- 
sed the  watch.  A  male  and  female  generally  sat  up  together, 
and  were  every  four  hours  relieved  by  two  more  persons  taking 
their  place,  until  the  sixteen  days  and  nights  were  elapsed,  dur- 
ing which  time  no  food  was  given  to  her. 

Thus  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  A.  Moore's  profession,  Mr. 
Jackson  had  her  safely  conveyed  back  to  her  own  habitation.— 
Without  entering  into  further  particulars  respecting  the  conver*  " 
sation  I  had  with  this  gentleman,  I  will  only  observe,  that  his 
situation  in  life  appears  very  respectable,  and  his  understand- 
ing equally  so.  1  requested  a  son  of  Mr.  J&ckson  (a  young  man 
about  twenty  years)  to  accompany  me  to  Ann  Moore's,  which, 
request  he  cheerfully  complied  with.  On  entering  the  room 
where  Ann  Moore  was,  I  walked  directly  up  to  her,  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and,  while  feeling  her  pulse,  which  beat  very  regular, 
I  asked  her,  if  she  ever  remeqpfcered  to  have  seen  me  ?  upon 
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wfckh  sh#  looked  stedfasdy  upon  me,  and  replied,  u  Yes,  tw<> 
gentlemen  were  with  you,  one  was  a  quaker."  * 

After  I  had  been  in  the  room  some  time,  I  requested  permis- 
sion to  ask  her  qtftstions  1  had  previously  penned  down  in  the 
naorftlog,  and  to  enter  her  replies  in  the  same  manner,  to  which 
solicitations  she  readily  consented.  I  questioned  her  as  follows  i 

Question.  How  long  have  you,  Ann  Moore,  lived  without 
eating  se&d  food  ?  • 

Answer.  It  was  fout  years  the  irth  of  March  last.f 
When  did  you  discontinue  the  use  of  liquids  ? 

A.  About  the  16th  of  September  following. 

tHave  you  at  any  time  since  then  felt  the  sense  of  hunger, 
disposition  t<>  hunger,  or  is  food  desirable  ? 
•4.  I  feel  no  hunger  or  disposition  for  food,  neither  did  I  for 
many  years  before  1  declined  eating. 

When  was  it  that  sleep  became  no  longer  practicable  ? 
Am  Three  years  next  October. 

Did  you  lose  the  power  of  sleep  gradually,  or  was  it  taken 
from  jHHi  suddenly  ? 

AL'  Before  I  went  to  Mr.  Jackson's,  and  while  I  was  at  his 
bouse,  (when  I  was  kept  sixteen  days  and  nights  with  a  watch 
continually  attending  me)  1  slept  pretty  well  three  or  four  hours 
together ;  but  soon  after  my  removal  to  my  own  house  1  lost 
Ac  power  of  sleep,  and  since  then  I  have  not  known  what  it 
is  to  enjoy  sound  sleep.  I  caught  a  cold  I  believe  in  my  remo- 
val, which  prevented  my  sleeping. 

Do  you  at  any  time  feel  an  inclination  to  sleep  ? 
A»  No— though  I  sometimes  doze,  yet  never  so  as  to  forget 
myself.  I  never  doze  in  the  day  time. 


i|j  Do  you  ever  feel  weary  or  fatigued  ? 


1  constandy  have  a  pain  on  the  left  side  of  my  body,  and 
round  the  back  and  top  of  my  head,  but  never  feel  sleepy. 

Does  your  body  undergo  any  alteration  of  heat  and  cold? 
A.  According  as  1  am  in  pain,  when  the  pain  is  violent  I  feel 
feverish  and  hot. 
^  Do  you  ever  perspire  ? 

A*  N©— except  since  my  left  hand  has  been  closed,  which 
fonethnes  has  a  little  dew  or  moisture  in  it,  as  at  present.  (I 
pressed  my  finger  into  the  hand  and  found  a  gentle  perspiration* 
— She  continued  to  say,  my  body  never  perspires.) 

i?.  Do  you  feel  in  this  respect  no  difference  between  the  sum- 
mer s  heat  and  winter's  cold  ? 

*  This  circumstance  convinced  me  of  the  powers  of  her  memory,  for,  on  the 
25tfi  of  September,  1810, 1  visited  Ann  Moore,  in  company  with  a* brother  and 
one  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  w 

\7,  she  took  I  believe  a  few  bla*  currants. 
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*  A.  I  feel  the  same  in  summer  as  in  winter,  and  need  fto  more- 
clothing  than  what  I  now  have* 

§>.  When  were  your  last  evacuations  ? 

A.  It  is  four  years  the  3rd  of  this  month  since  I  had  the  last 
stool,  and  two  years  and  about  .five  or  six  months  since  I  made 
urine. 

S%.  Have  you  any  sensibility  in  your  legs  or  feet? 

A.  No.— (She  requested  me  to  feel  her  feet*  which  I  did,  and 
observed  to  her  they  appeared  much  the  same  as  when  I  be- 
fore saw  them,  near  eleven  months  since.  I  pressed  them  hard, 
she  said  it  produced  no  sensation  to  her  mind  ;  they  were  cold 
and  apparently  lifeless.  She  sits  with  her  legs  under  her,  and  her 
feet  are  brought  to  the  left  side  of  the  body  J. 
Do  you  ever  lie  down  in  bed  ? 

A.  It  is  two  years  since  I  laid  down  in  bed  last  February* 

i^.  Do  you  constantly  sit  up  in  the  position  you  now  do  ? 

A.  Sometirnes  I  rest  my  head  on  the  pillows  you  here  see  ;  but 
never  lie  down,— I  cannot 

i^.  How  long  have  you.had  fits,  and  what  kind  are  thej^? 

A.  Eighteen  weeks  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  the  fits  are  hys- 
terical, some  days  I  have  had  five  or  six,  I  have  had  three  fits 
to-day.  The  closing  of  the  hand  was  produced  by  these  fits. 
Is  your  mind  generally  calm  and  happy  ? 

A.  For  the  most  part  it  is  so,  except  when  my  pain*  are  vio- 
lent. 

^.  I  perceive  you  have  the  Bible  by  you,  don't  the  reading  of 
it  attbrd  you  consolation  ? 

A.  Yes, — it  is  the  best  companion  I  find  in  this  world*  - 

What  views  have  you  of  God,  religion,  and  a  future  world? 

A.  My  views  are  fixed  on  Christ,  and  him  alone :  when  I 
leave  this  world  I  hope,  ( mind  you,  I  say,  1  hope^J  to  go  to  his 
glory. 

,       Have  you  any  idea  or  apprehension  ixl  your  own  mind, 
how  long  you  may  livie  ? 
A.  No— no  more  than  you  have. 

Do  you  feel  yourself  weaker  now  than  when  I  before  vi- 
sited you  r 

A.  Yes.  Conversation  exhausts  me  much  more  than  formerly, 
or  when  you  was  before  with  me. 

§>.  Many  reports  have  been  and  still  are  in  circulation,  stat- 
ing your  having  prophesied  that  an  earthquake  would  take  place, 
and  you  yourself  would  die  at  a  certain  time.  Is  it  true  you  ever 
made  such  a  declaration  ? 

A.  I  have  read  myself  in  the  public  papers  many  such  things 
as  you  mention,  but  every  word  is  false.  I  never  prophesied, 
neither  have  I  seen  visions  as  some  say  I  have,  nor  do  I  believe 
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ia  them.  If  a  person  was  to  tell  me  of  such  things  for  ten  years, 
I  should  not  believe  them. 

4>*  What  quantity  of  snuff  do  you  take  in  the  course  of  a  week? 

A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  for  I  give  a  great  deal  away, 
|  perhaps  may  take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in  a  week. 

9.  Wha)  think  you  occasioned  the  loss  of  appetite,  was  it  not 
by  frequently  sitting  up  with  one  Samuel  Orange,  who  was  dis- 
eased with  scrophulous  ulcers. 

•  A.  I  sat  up  one  night  only  with  Samuel  Orange*  It  was  the 
Washing  of  his  linen  and  the  dressing  of  his  wounds  I  believe 
which  affected  my  appetite!  for  all  I  eat  and  drank  afterward 
presented  to  my  imagination  the  like  disagreeable  taste  and  smell, 
although  my  digestion  was  bad  for  several  years  before,  so  that 
far  five  years  or  more  before  my  illness  I  always  felt  pain  after 
eating. 

Thus  I  have,  stated  the  principal  points  of  conversation  I  had 
with  Ann  Moore,  and  placed  the  questions  and  answers  nearly 
in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  proposed. 

jfer  person  is  rather  above  the  common  size ;  and  the  just 
I  proportions  of  her  features  evidently  show  the  remains  of  a  fine 
nee.  She  seems  naturally  to  possess  a  lively  disposition,  her 
4  understanding  exceeds  much  the  attainments  usually  made  by 
women  in  her  sphere  of  life.  She  is  ready  in  conversation,  of  a 
religious  turn  of  mind,  occasioned  by  her  present  sickness  ;  her 
appearance  does  not  greatly  differ  from  what  it  was  on  my  last 
fiffit  9  her  voice  is  at  times  amazingly  strong,  but  greatly  weak- 
|  ened  by  the  paroxysms  of  pain.  In  her  person  she  is  clean,  and 
there  is  no  offensive  smell  in  her  room. 

On  my  returning  home  I  compared  my  memoranda  I  made  on 
my  former  visit,  and  found  them  greatly  to  correspond  with  the 
above.  ^ 

However  the  extraordinary  and  singular  case  of  Ann  Moore 
differs  from  ordinary  life,  the  evidences  of  it  are  so  cWar  and 
strong,  as  to  preclude  all  suspicion  of  art  and  fraud,  though  the 
principle  by  which  her  life  is  maintained  is  to  me  unaccountable. 

Edward  Corn. 


THOU  THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE* 

LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  HAYDN. 

JOSEPH  HAYDN  was  the  son  of  a  poor  wheelwright,  at 
a  village  of  Austria,  near  the  borders  of  Hungary, 
had  learned  to  pUy  a  little  on  the  harp,  while  serving 
a  journeyman  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Mayne*  and  on  Sundays 
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amused  himself  with  songs  and  ballad-airs,  his  wife  accompany- 
ing him  with  her  voice.    Even  so  late  as  1805,  Haydn  knew  all 
these  songs  by  heart*    At  the  age  of  six  years,  little  Joseph  used 
to  seat  himself  at  the  side  of  his  parents,  and,  with  a  piece  of 
stick,  scraped  upon  his  left  arm,  in  imitation  of  a  person  playing 
the  violin.    A  schoolmaster  of  Haimburg,  a  neighbouring  town, 
a  distant  relation  of  Haydn,  happening  to  be  at  one  of  these  con- 
certs, observed  that  Joseph  kept  time  with  great  exactness ;  con- 
sidering this  to  be  a  favourable  indication  of  a  disposition  for 
music,  he  advised  the  father  to  cultivate  the  talent  of  the  child. 
The  father,  full  of  veneration  for  the  sacerdotal  office,  wished 
for  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  devote  his  son  to  the  church  : 
a  knowledge  of  music  might  lead  to  that  desirable  object,  but  his 
poverty  prevented  him  from  incurring  any  extraordinary  expense 
for  the  education  of  his  children.    How  great  then  was  his  plea- 
sure, when  his  cousin  from  Haimburgh  offered  to  take  little 
Joseph  home  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  him  in 
his  school.    It  was  here  that  Haydn  learned  to  read  and  write  ; 
here  likewise  he  was  taught  the  choral  chant,  and  to  play  upon 
the,  violin,  cymbal,  and  other  musical  instruments  ;  and  he  ever 
after  expressed  his  obligation  to  his  first  master  for  having  made  # 
him  undertake  so  many  tasks,  although,  he  said,  he  had  been 
much  more  liberally  flagged  than  fed  by  him.    Haydn  had  been 
about  two  years  under  the  tuition  of  the  schoolmaster,  when  M. 
Reiter,  master  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  Vienna,  and  who  at 
the  same  time  superintended  the  music  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Stephen,  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  dean  of  Haimburg.  Reiter 
having  told  him,  that  the  elder  singing  boys  belonging  to  his 
choir  began  to  lose  their  voices,  and  that  he  wished  to  find*  others 
to  supply  their  places  ;  the  dean  proposed  Haydn,  who  was  im- 
mediately summoned  to  attend,  with  his  cousin  the  schoolmaster. 
According  to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  the  little  boy  already 
wore,  as  an  indispensalde  article  of  decent  dress,  a  short  wig, 
"  I  looked  like  a  little  hedge -hog,"  said  Haydn ;  a  modern  beau 
would  have  thought  that  his  head  was  dressed  a-la-Titu*.  His 
apparel  was  iu  other  respects  as  mean  as  possible.  On  the  dean's 
table  stood^  a  plate  of  cherries,  on  which  little  Joseph,  who  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  the  best  of  food,  at  the  school-house,  kept 
his  eye  fixed.    Reiter,  who  observed  his  wishful  looks,  put  a  few 
handfuls  into  his  hat,  ami  made  him  sing  some  Italian  and  Latin 
couplets,  of  which  the  boy  did  not  understand  a  single  word; 
Canst  thou  execute  a  quaver?  asked  Reiter.    41  No,"  replied 
Haydn,  u  neither  can  my  cousin."  The  schoolmaster  was  cover- 
ed with  confusion,  and  Reiter  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Reiter 
then  showed  him  the  proper  appulse  of  the  tongue  against  the 
teeth,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  other  facilities*  Haydn 
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imitated  him,  and  the  third  trial  succeeded,  "  Thou  shalt  remain 
with  me,"  said  Reiter :  and  during  the  succeeding  eight  years 
he  was  engaged  as  a  choirister  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  at 
Vienna,  where  he  was  instructed  by  able  masters  in  singing,  and 
in  the  uses  of  several  instruments,  and  in  the  theory  of  music  in 
general. 

At  the  same  time  he  heard  works  of  merit  performed  ;  and  his 
own  imagination  was  already  so  awakened  and  active,  that  he 
attempted  compositions  of  six  and  eight  parts  :  44 1  fancied  then," 
said  Haydn,  when  speaking  of  these  essays ;  44  that  all  was  well, 
provided  the  paper  was  quite  full."  Reiter  several  times  took 
me  to  task  respecting  these  my  crude  productions,  reprimanding 
me  for  endeavouring  to  make  six  parts,  when  I  had  not  learned 
the  art  of  composing  even  for  two  voices.  At  the  age  of  puber- 
ty, when  his  voice  began  to  change,  Haydn  was  dismissed  from 
the  choir ;  after  which,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  he  endured 
all  the  rigour  of  adverse  fortune,  finding  it  very  difficult  to  earn 
even  a  bare  subsistence  at  Vienna.  He  lodged  in  the  sixth  story, 
his  garret  had  neither  door  nor  casement ;  his  breath  congealed  on 
his  bed-clothes  ;  and  the  w;iter  which  he  fetched  from  the  fountain, 
for  his  toilette  in  the  morning,  was  frequently  changed  into  ice 
before  he  could  re-ascend  to  the  exalted  regions  of  his  abode. 
Haydn  gave  lessons,  and  performed  at  orchestras  and  musical 
parties,  where  something  might  be  gained ;  but  his  indigence 
kept  him  srduded  from  society  ;  an  old  worm-eaten  harpsichord 
wa^  his  sole  source  of  hnppiness.  Consoling  himself  with  this 
companion  of  his  misfortunes,  he  courageously  continued  to  com- 
pose, and  his  ardent  genius  prevented  him  from  sinking  into  a 
sute  of  torpid  despair.  At  last  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
as  his  pupil,  a  Miss  Moriinj,  a  relation  of  Metastasio ;  and  at 
her  house  he  obtained  his  board  gratis,  during  three  years. 
Afterwards  he  re  moved  lo  one  of  the  suburbs. 

About  that  time  he  engaged  himself  as  director  of  the  choir 
of  the  Chnritahlc  Brothers,  in  the  Leopoldstadt,  at  a  salary  of 
sixty  florins  per  annum.  He  was  obliged  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days to  be  at  their  church  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning:  at  ten 
he  played  the  organ  in  the  chapel  of  Count  Haugwitz,  and  at 
eleven  he  sung  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen. 
Thousands  won  hi  have  sunk  under  such  hardships. 

Haydn  never  was  in  Italy.  If  he  had  enjoyed  that  advantage, 
th«re  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  with  his  excellent  ideas  of  staging 
and  harmony,  he  would  h:\ve  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  com- 
poser of  operas.  He,  however,  spoke  Italian  with  considerable 
facility;  and  acknowledged,  that  he  owed  much  to  an  Italian 
musician  of  the  name  of  Porpora,  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted at  the  house  of  Ll  lady  in  Meinersdorf.    Haydn  served 
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him  about  three  months  nearly  in  the  capacity  of  a  valet,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  himself  by  his  instructions.  Por- 
pora  was  teaching  the  lady  to  sing,  and  Haydn  accompanied  her 
on  the  harpsichord :  and,  during  the  intervals  between  the  lessons, 
submitted  his  compositions  to  the  correction  of  his  master. 

Thus  was  formed  the  composer,  whose  sublime  notes  resound 
in  all  the  orchestras  of  Europe ;  and  who  continued  his  labours 
with  increasing  applause  and  glory  during  half  a  century,  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1809. 

The  following  extracts  of  letters  were  written  from  Vienna  in 
1805,  when  the  French  were  in  possession  of  that  city,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  the  venerable  composer,  at  the 
age  of  74. 

"  We  weht  several  times  to  Joseph  Haydn's :  as  he  is  now  bowed 
down  with  age  and  infirmities,  it  is  difficult  for  strangers  to  obtain  ac- 
cess to  him.  ' 

M  When  we  first  paid  our  respects  to  bim,  toe  were  accompanied 
by  Wolfgang  Mozart,  an  amiable  youth  of  thirteen,  full  of  spirit  and 
vivacity,  and  who  has  already  given  indication  of  his  possessing  talents 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  his  father.  Last  spring,  the  young  artist 
had  celebrated  the  73d  birth-day  of  Haydn,  by  having  performed  at 
the  theatre  of  Vienna,  a  cantata,  composed  by  him*  in  honour  of  the 
father  of  the  German  musicians. 

"  Haydn  lives  retired  in  the  suburb  called  Gumpendorf,  where  he 
has  a  commodious  small  house,  with  a  garden.  Some  aged  domestics, 
who  have  the  care  of  his  family  concerns,  since  the  death  of  his  wife, 
received  us  on  the  ground-floor,  where  a  gray  parrot  was  chattering, 
being  a  favourite  bird  brought  by  Haydn  from  England.  Neatness  and 
tranquillity  reigned  throughout;  and  the  deportment  of  the  servants 
evinced  the  tender  interest  they  took  in  the  sufferings  of  their  master. 
We  were  announced  and  admitted.  The  servant  conducted  us  to  a 
room  in  the  upper  story,  where  we  found  Haydn  plainly,  but  neatly, 
dressed,  in  a  brown  great-coat.    He  received  u?  with  cordiality. 

w  Haydn  is  now  in  his  74th  year,  he  is  of  middle  stature,  and  there 
is  nothing  peculiarly  distinguishing  in  the  traits  of  his  figure;  but 
he  bears  the  impression  of  good  nature,  which,  at  first  sight,  prepossess 
a  stranger  in  his  favour.  The  visit  of  young  Mozart,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  a  considerable  time,  gave  him  great  pleasure.  He  con- 
versed with  the  youth  respecting  his  studies  and  his  progress  in  mu- 
sic, with  the  affection  of  an  old  'friend  ;  recalled,  with  pride,  tffe  recol- 
lections of  his  illustrious  father,  whose  society  he  had  always  culti- 
vated. 

a  Seeing  the  old  man  fatigued,  we  broke  off  the  conversation,  after 
having  staid  about  an  half  hour.  On  taking  leave,  he  behaved  in  a 
very  friendly  manner,  and  honoured  and  gratified  me  in  particular  by 
giving  me  permission  to  repeat  my  visit. 

"  At  my  last  visit  he  enjoyed  a  more  than  ordinary  serenity.  He 
found  himself  somewhat  better ;  his  head  was  less  affected,  so  that 
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fee  returned  to  his  customary  occupations.  By  chance  he  had  laid  his 
band  on  one  of  his  first  productions)  a  short  Mass,  which  he  had  com- 
posed  for  singing  only,  so  early  as  1742,  when  he  was  still  a  choirister 
in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen ;  he  was  now  adding  accompaniments, 
with  the  view  of  offering,  by  this  his  first,  and  perhaps  his  last,  work, 
the  homage  of  gratitude  to  bis  protector,  Prince  Easterhazy.  We 
may,  likewise,  reckon  among  the  last  labours  of^iaydn,  a  quartetto, 
the  84th  which  he  has  begun,  and  a  number  of  Ballads  and  songs  in 
the  Scottish  style,  composed  for  his  friends  in  England,  where  he 
received  a  very  liberal  remuneration  for  such  compositions. 

"  Haydn  possesses  a  moderate  fortune,  acquired  chiefly  by  the  two 
joomies  he  made  no  England,  on  which  he  lives  with  great  attention 
to  economy.  In  his  youth  he  suffered  great  hardships :  but,  not- 
withstanding the  indigence  by  which  he  was  depressed,  he  raised 
himself  to  eminence  by  following  the  impulse  of  his  soaring  genius. w 
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Particulars  not  generally  known  of  the  LIFE  of  HANDEL.  * 

HANDEL  was  born  at  Halle,  in  upper  Saxony,  in  1684 ;  he 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent  physician  in  that  city,  who  had  this 
celebrated  character  by  a  second  wife.  From  his  earliest  age  he 
discovered  such  an  irresistible  propensity  to  music,  that  his  fath- 
er, who  intended  him  for  the  civil  law,  was  much  displeased  at  it, 
and  removed  all  musical  instruments  out  of  his  way ;  yet  so  strong 
was  the  child's  ruling  passion  for  the  charms  of  music,  that,  be- 
fore he  was  seven  years  old,  he  contrived  to  carry  a  small  clavi- 
chord to  the  top  of  the  house,  with  which  he  constantly  amused 
himself  when  his  parents  had  retired  to  rest. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
a  brother  by  the  first  marriage,  who  was  valet  to  the  duke  of 
Baxe-Weinfenfels.  On  this  occasion  young  Handel  could  not  re- 
frain from  touching  every  harpsichord  he  met  with :  and  one  day, 
stealing  into  the  organ  loft  of  the  chapel,  he  began  to  |5Tay  upon 
it  while  the  duke  was  in  chapel.  Being  struck  with  an  unusual 
sound,  he  inquired  of  the  valet  who  it  was  that  was  playing,  and, 
on  being  told  it  was  his  brother,  he  commanded  him  to  be'brought 
befpre,  him,  and  his  father  likewise  to  be  sent  for*  The  result  of 
die  duke's  inquiries  was  a  recommendation .  that  such  a  native 
genius  should  on  no  account  be  lost,  with  a  promise  of  conferring 
upon  him  every  means  of  encouragement. 

On  his  return  back  to  Halle,  young  Handel  was  placed  with 
-Zachau,  organist  of  the  church,  under  whom  he  was  taught  the 
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principles  of  music,  and  introduced  to  the  works  of  eminent  compo- 
sers. He  improved  so  rapidly,  that,  at  the  age  of  only  nine  years, 
he  composed  motets  for  the  service  of  the  cathedrals.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  perceived  that  Halle  offered  no  further  improve- 
ment, and  therefore  visited  Vienna,  where  the  opera  was  then  in 
a  flourishing  state,  under  Buononcini  and  Attiiio.  He  there  at- 
tracted the  noticftof  the  emperor,  who  expressed  an  inclination 
to  send  him  to  Italy ;  where  he  might  be  instructed  under  the 
best  masters ;  but  his  parents  declined  the  offer.  He  next  visited 
Hamburg,  where,  losing  his  father,  he  took  a  place  in  the  orches- 
tra, and  engaged  to  teach  music,  that  he  might  be  no  burthen  to 
his  afflicted  mother.  At  this  place  his  superior  talents  so  much 
pleased  the  public,  that  a  performer,  above  whom  he  had  been 
preferred,  on  leaving  the  opera-house  drew  his  sword  on  him,  and 
Handel  was  preserved  from  a  fatal  thrust  by  a  music-book  button- 
ed under  his  coat.  It  was  at  Hamburgh  that  he  composed  his  first 
opera  of  44  Almeria"  being  then,  according  to  one  account,  under 
fifteen  yeass  of  age. 

He  next  visited  Venice,  and  at  that  city  composed  his  44  Ag- 
grippina,"  which  was  performed  twenty-seven  nights  successively 
with  .unbounded  applause.  Rome  was  his  next  stage,  and  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  occasioned  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  a  great 
musical  amateur,  to  introduce  him  to  Correlli,  who  played  the 
first  violin  in  his  band.  Handel  composed  a  piece  for  him,  which 
that  celebrated  performer  found  too  difficult  for  his  execution. 
Here  also  the  young  Saxon  had  a  trial  of  skill  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, with  the  famous  Scarletti,  the  event  of  which  is  differently 
related,  but  it  is  agreed,  that  upon  the  organ  his  superiority  was 
allowed  even  by  Scarletti  himself. 

Handel  resided  in  Italy  nearly  six  years,  during  which  he 
composed  an  abundance  of  music  of  almost  every  species.  These 
early  productions  would  be  great  curiosities,  but  many  of  them 
are  lost  to  us.  In  returning  to  his  native  country,  Hanover  was 
the  first  place  at  which,  he  stopt,  where  he  met  with  Stephani, 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  at  Venice,  and  who  was  then 
master  of  the  chapel  to  our  George  I.  then  elector  at  Hanover. 
There  was  also  a  nobleman  who  had  taken  great  notice  of  him 
in  Italy,  baron  Kilmansegge,  who.  so  well  recommended  him  to 
his  electoral  highness,  that  he  immediately  offered  him  a  pension 
of  fifteen  hundred  crowns  as  an  inducement  to  stay.  Many  of 
the  nobility  of  England  also  were  impatient  for  an  opera  from 
him,  whereupon  he  composed  44  Rinaldo,"  in  which  the  famous 
Nicolani  sung. 

The  low  state  of  music  at  that  time  in  London,  and  the  wretch- 
ed squabbles  at  the  Haymarket,  made  the  nobility  desirous  that 
he  should  compose  for  the  theatre.   The  king  was  persuaded  to 
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form  a  party  on  the  water,  atad  Handel  was  directed  to  prepare 
some  music  for  the  occasion  ;  this  gave  birth  to  his  deservedly 
admired,  "  Water-piece."  It  was  performed,  and  conducted  by 
himself  unknown  to  his  majesty,  whose  pleasure,  on  hearing  it, 
was  equal  to  his  surprise ;  upon  inquiring  whose  it  was,  the 
baron  produced  the  composer  to  the  king,  bestowing  upon  him 
the  highest  approbation ;  and  as  a  token  for  it,  was  pleased  to 
add  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year  for  life. 

Handel  was  now  settled  in  England  upon  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment, and  his  reputation  stood  unrivalled.  During  the  three 
first  years  of  his  time,  he  was  principally  engaged  at  the  Earl  of 
Burlington's,  in  Piccadilly,  where  he  frequently  met  Pope.  The 
poet  (Hie  day  asked  his  friend  Arbuthnot,  of  whose  ^knowledge 
nt  music  he  had  a  high  opinion,  What  was  his  real  opinion  of 
Handel  as  a  musician  ?  Who  replied,  "  Conceive  the  highest  you 
can  of  his  abilities,  and  they  are  far  beyond  any  thing  you  can 
conceive."  Pope  nevertheless  declared,  that  44  Handel's  finest 
performance  gave  him  no  more  pleasure  than  the  airs  of  a  com- 
mon ballad." 

The  city  of  London  was  now  to  be  treated  with  a  union  of 
Dryden's  poetry  and  Handel's  music,  in  the  performance  of 
44  Alexander's  Feast,"  which  met  with  deserved  success.  About 
the  year  1733,  a  tribute  of  respect  was  paid  hira  by  Mr.  Tyers, 
proprietor  of  Vauxhall,  who  placed  a  marble  statue  of  him  in 
the  gardens.  His  44  Messiah"  is  said  to  have  been  first  perform- 
ed in,  1741,  at  Covent  Garden,  and  was  but  coldly  received. 
Pope,  void  of  taste  for  music,  and  envious  of  the  fame  of  Han* 
del,  vented  his  spleen  in  the  following  lines  of  his  address  to 
Dullness : 

Strong  in  new  arfts,  lo !  giant  Handel  stands, 
Like  bold  Briareus,  with  a  hundred  hands : 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake,  the  soul  he  comes, 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drums ; 
Arrest  him,  empress,  or  you  sleep  no  more, 
She  heard,  and  drove  him  to  th'  Hibernian  shore. 

Dunciad  vf,  65. 

About  that  time  he  embarked  for  Ireland,  and,  arriving  in 
Dublin,  was  honourably  received  by  the  nobility  of  that  *ty, 
where  he  performed  his  Messiah,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  pri- 
*».  After  an  absence  of  nine  months,  he  returned  to  London, 
and  entertained  the 'city  with  an  oratorio,  from  Samspn  Agonis- 
tes*  In  1751,  his  eyes  began  to  be  affected  with  a  gutta  serena, 
which  sunk  him  into  a  state  of  despondency,  and  at  length  ter- 
minated hi  his  total  blindness.  He  was  present  at  the  perfor- 
mance of  one  of  bis  oratorios,  only  eight  (fays  before  his  death, 
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which  happened  on  April  24,  1759.  He  was  interred  in  West- 
minster-Abbey$  where,  by  his  own  order,  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  He  lived 
in  celibacy,  and  left  a  considerable  fortune  to  his  German  rela- 
tions. 

• 


FROM  THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

Description  of  a»  Alligator,  from  Jamaica,  by  G.  Cumberland. 
To  the  E&tov—Sir, 

AS  the  public,  in  general,  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  there  is 
a  distinction  between  the  animals  called  crocodiles  and  the  alii* 
gators,  which  seems  very  doubtful,  I  took  an  opportunity,  lately, 
of  very  carefully  both  examining  and  drawing  one  of  the  latter, 
lately  brought  by?the  ship  Elizabeth,  to  this  port,  from  the  Black 
River,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  having  been  caught  when  very 
young  by  her  carpenter, 

1ms  alligator  is  not  above  two  feet  long,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
observe,  exactly  resembles  those  animals  which  have  been  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  London,  (both  dried  and  living)  as  croco- 
diles of  the  Nile.  Inhabiting  swamps  and  rivers,  it  is  an  animal 
difficult  to  catch,  as  at  the  leak  noise,  being  amphibious,  it  pops 
under  water  like  a  frog  or  water-newt ;  and,  being  generally  in 
company  with  the  parents,  whose  size  renders  them  formidable 
enemies  to  man  or  beast,  and  who  seem  to  prefer  negro  flesh  to 
white,  few  persons  are  willing  to  undertake  the  business  of  en* 
snaring  them. 

This  female,  in  warm  weather,  pref  As  being  out  of  water  for 
a  long  time  ;  and  one  of  its  habits  has  shown  me,  why  it  moves 
the  upper  and  not  the  under  jaw ;  for,  when  out  of  the  water,  it 
reposes  the  head  on  the  table,  lifting  up  the  upper  mandible,  and 
thus  it  remains  till  the  mouth  has  flies  in  it,  on  which  it  instantly 
drops  the  jaw,  like  a  trap-door,  over  the  imprisoned  sufferers* 
And  thus,  no  doubt,  it  reposes  it  at  the  bottom  of  rivers  to  take 
in  eels  or  other  fishes ;  its  temper  seems  gentle  when  not  irritated, 
an4|  young  as  it  is,  it  already  knows  its  feeder ;  but  when  pro- 
voked by  a  cat  or  dog,  it  has  already  seized  them.  The  manner 
in  which  its  teeth  are  set,  seems  particularly  calculated  for  taking 
and  holding  eels,  as  there  are  two  waves  ia  aach  jaw  that  enable 
it  to  press  the  prey  out  of  a  right  line ;  the  sharpness  of  its  teeth, 
which  are  like  fangs,  and  longest  at  each  extremity  of  these  wa- 
ving indentures,  also  greatly  .aid  its  hold.  In  closing,  there  is 
reason  to  think  they  Cross  each  other,  but  this  I  could  not  exactly 
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ascertain.  In  die  fossil  ones  I  found  that  always  the  case,  and 
observable  in  that  of  Mr.  P.  Hawker,  of  Stroud,  which,  like  this, 
is  a  sharp-nosed  alligator.  The  rows  of  teeth  Above  and  below, 
consist  almost  generally  of  thirty-six  in  each  jaw,  and  are  white 
as  ivory,  curved  a  little,  long  and  pointed.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  nose,  on  the  upper  side,  is  a  circular  membrane,  darker  than 
the  rest  of  the  skin,  and  having  two  valves  in  the  form  of  two 
small  crescents,  both  of  which  it  opens  for  air  at  the  same  time, 
though  but  rarely ;  above  the  eyes,  which  have  nictating  mem- 
branes, are  two  strong  plates  of  bone ;  next  comes  the  hinge  of  the 
upper-jaw,  with  four  studs  or  scales,  and  behind  them  two  plates, 
Hke  shields ;  then  the  neck,  after  which  four  plates  make  the 
commencement  of  a  process  that  extends  to  the  point  of  the  tail. 
The  whole  of  what  may  be  properly  termed  the  tail  (commenc- 
ing below  the  anus,  which  is  a  ring  of  scales)  consists  of  thirty* 
six  joints,  eighteen  double-finned,  and  eighteen  single  finned 
above ;  and  this  rule  held  good  with  two  dried  animals,  called 
crocodiles,  now  in  Mr.  Bullock's  Museum. 

The  arms  before  resemble  the  lizard's,  and  have,  like  him,  five 
fingers  terminated  with  sharp  claws  ;  like  him  also,  the  division 
is  of  tbxee-mwardly  and  two  outwards,  the  thumb  and  litde  fin- 
ger being  of  the  same  magnitude.  The  hind  legs  are  webbed 
strongly,  and  the  claws  strongest ;  in  other  respects  the  body  re- 
sembles the  coats  of  a  turtle,  but  the  arms  are  scaled  and  well 
defended. 

Like  the  turtle,  its  belly  is  pale  straw  colour,  inclining  to  green, 
tpke  flat,  the  scales  polished  and  squared,  and  each  scale  has  a 
mark  as  if  it  had  been  pinned  like  a  tile.  The  hinder  legs  in  con- 
struction are  much  like  those  of  a  frog,  and  he  goes  very  fast  by 
their  aid.  In  general,  when  out  of  water,  it  sits  with  the  head 
elevated  a  great  deal ;  in  the  water,  with  it  supine.  It  eats  the 
gats  of  chickens,  or  any  offal ;  its  smell  is  rather  fishy,  but  not 
very  disagreeably  so.  » 

What  variety  there  is  of  this  tribe,  I  believe  we  are  but  little 
acquainted  with ;  neither  has  it  been  as  yet  well  ascertained, 
what  is  the  distinction  between  the  Gangctic,  that  of  the  Nile, 
anil  these  of  the  West  Indies.  Should  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents have  observed  the  habits  of  cither  of  them,  I  hopfphey 
»BI  second  my  endeavours,  by  sending  their  remarks  to  accom- 
ysary  these,  in  order  that  thereby  we  may  know  how  to  distin- 
guish the  Greek,  «r  Asiatic,  crocodile,  from  the  American,  when 
teposited  in  museums.  How  far  this  alligator  of  the  West  Indies 
ft£r$es  with  that  at  the  British  Museum,  or  in  whav  respect  it 
accords  with  the  fossil  of  Mr.  C.  Hawker,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
i&fnr,  as  in  that  fossil,  I  have  observed  a  process  of  bony  rings 
resembling  those  that  surround  the  eyes  of  turktes ;  but,  as  Ihar.e 
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never  seen  an  alligator  skinned,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  as  ta 
that  peculiar  defence  against  the  pressure  of  air  or  water ;  and*, 
as  this  annular  bony  ring  has  not,  I  believe,  been  as  yet  described 
minutely,  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  particulars  of  its 
construction.  It  consists  of  seventeen  scalelike  bones,  that,  when 
united,  form  5,  circular  iris,  broader  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
four  of  which  have  double  cavities,  two  sides  of  each  separate 
scale  form  circular  projections,  while  the  other  two  sides  are  seg- 
ments of  a  circle,  that,  when  united,  complete  the  annular  boun- 
dary, whose  projecting  force  is  curved  towards  the  light,  each  of 
about  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  cartridge  paper* 
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DEATH  OF  JAMES  GRAHAM. 

At  Glasgow,  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  water  in  the  brain,  the  ami- 
able James  Graham,  the  Scottish  poet,  author  of  the  poems  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  Birds  of  Scotland,  and  the  Georgics.  Grown 
weary  with  the  unprincipled  turbulence  of  the  bar,  he  forsook  it, 
and  accepted  of  a  presentation  to  the  church  of  England,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Durham.  Here  he  retired,  contented  with  the 
litde  stipend  which  the  place  afforded,  hoping  to  regain  his  health 
in  the  exercise  of  a  function  so  congenial  to  his  mind.  For  some 
time  past  he  complained  much  of  a  pain  in  his  head,  and  a  heavy 
swimming  in  his  eyes,  which  rendered  exertion  of  either  body  or 
mind  painful*  He  went  to  Durham  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
where,  by  his  amiable  disposition  and  powers  of  eloquence, 
he  made  himself  beloved  beyond  the  range  of  those  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  instruct.  Here  he  resided,  making  occasional  ex- 
cursionS  among  the  regions  of  poetical  fancy,  and  faithfully 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office. 

DEATH  OF  Dr.  PERCY. 

A^Dromore,  aged  87,  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  of  that  diocese,  an 
excellent  prelate,  and  a  veteran  in  literature.  He  was  related  to 
the  family  of  the*  Duke  of  Northumberland,  aqd  was  many  years 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  late  duke.  By  his  virtues  and  talents, 
more  than  by  his  connexions,  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Dromore,  which  he  possessed  for  a  long  period,  and  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  with  exemplary  zeal  and  true  Christian 
clr  ;ty.  No  man  was  ever  more  ready  to  relieve  distress,  to  ad- 
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fainister  comfort,  and  to  interpose  his  kind  offices  whenever  they 
were  solicited.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  much  English 
literature  has  been  indebted  to  the  researches  of  this  elegant 
scholar,  who  recovered  from  obscurity,  and  has  preserved  from 
oblivion,  many  beautiful  remains  of  genius,  Which  he  gave  to 
the  world  under  the  title  of  u  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry/'  In 
some  that  were  mere  fragments  and  detached  stanzas,  Dr.  Percy 
supplied  the  deficiencies,  and  formed  into  a  whole  by  congenial 
taste,  feeling,  and  imagination.  The  beautiful  old  ballad  of #i  A 
Friar  of  Orders'  Grey,  upon  which  Goldsmith  founded  his  in- 
teresting Poem  of  44  The  Hermit,"  was  among  the  remains  of] 
antiquity,  which  Dr.  Percy  completed  in  this  manner :  and  he 
is  the  avowed  author' of  the  affecting  song  of  u  Oh  Nannie  wilt 
thou  gang  with  me."  For  the  curious  anecdotes  and  literary  in* 
formation,  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  44  Tatler,"  with 
notes,  published  in  six  octavo  volumes,  in  the  year  1786,  tfce 
public  are  principally  indebted  to  this  prelate,  who  was  a  warm 
friend  to  literature,  and  a  zealous  patron  of  unprotected  genius. 
He  died  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  and  has,,  left  a  repu- 
tation not  only  unbKpnished,  but  of  exemplary  purity  and  active 
benevolence.  He  was  the  last  of  the  scholars  of  a  famous  school, 
the  contemporary  of  Johnson,  Gray,  the  Wartons,  &c.  having 
began  his  career  in  the  literary  world  ahput  the  end  of  the  last 
reign. 


FROM  THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 
f 

CANDLE-BERRY  MYRTLE. 

To  the  JE&'tor.— Sir, 

IT  is  proper  you  should  call  the  attention  of  the  public,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  a  vegetable  pro- 
duction, which  promises  great  social  benefits,  and  towards  which 
the  speculations  of  merchants,  the  ingenuity  of  manufacturers, 
and  the  fostering  patronage  of  the  public,  ought  to  be  in^ted. 

The  triumph  of  man  over  nature,  by  prolonging  his^njoy- 
ments,  and  active  pursuits,  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when  all 
Other  animals  retire  to  sleep,  is  a  splendid  proof  of  his  original 
powers  of  combination.  To  complete  this  triumph  he  ought,  by 
continued  exertions,  to  increase  his  means  of  creating  artificial 
light,  and  exhaust  the  stores  of  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
tat  he  has  united  all  the  points  of  perfection  in  its  production 
and  economy. 
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What  can  be  more  gross  and  offensive  than  die  oil  which,  to 
this  day,  we  burn  in  our  lamps,— or  the  tallow  which  emits  its 
fetid  smell  from  our  candles !  What  can  be  more  clumsy  and 
coarse  than  those  contrivances,  as  we  commonly  meet  with  them ! 
What  more  primitive. — more  barbaric — or  more  unscientific ! 

In  this  view  I  was  exceedingly  gratified  by  the  experiments  of 
Winsor,  and  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  his  excel- 
lent system  miscarried,  after  the  beautiful  demonstrations  which 
he  afforded  the  public  in  Pall  MalL  He  may  have  calculated, 
with  the  over  sanguine  feelings  of  genius,  on  the  commercial  ad* 
vantages  of  his  plans,  and  may  consequently  have  disappointed 
tome  of  the  speculators  that  flocked  about  him ;  but  in  this  intel- 
lectual age  and  country,  such  a  design  ought  to  be  supported  by 
(he  spirit  of  philosophy  and  patriotism,  and  not  to  depend  on  selfish 
views  for  its  introduction*  It  was  a  design  worthy  of  the  support 
of  a  whole  people — worthy  of  the  countenance  of  government — 
a&L  worthy  also  of  one  of  those  countless  millions  voted  away 
every  year  by  Parliament,  to  effect  some  purposes  which  a  future 
age  may  better  value,  but  of  the  benefits  of  which,  the  present  age 
is  completely  in  the  dark  !  .*? 

If,  when  the  process  and  combustion  wfcrc  imperfect,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  smoke  sometimes  escaped  from  the  tubes  of  the 
gas  lights,  as  it  does  from  tallow  candles,  this  was  a  subject  for 
the  study  of  our  great  chemists,  who  would,  in  my  opinion,  at 
least,  have  been  in  this  way  quite  as  usefully  employed  as  in  che- 
mical conjuring,  in  producing  metals  which  nobody  values ;  at 
the  same  time,  too,  that  those  gentlemen  knew  full  well,  that  no 
other  metal  is  wanted  in  England  but  gold ! 

My  attention  has  been  excited  to  this  subject  by  a  visit  lately 
paid  me  by  a  patriotic  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  who,  having  never 
been  in  England,  described  himself  as  much  annoyed*by  the  smell 
s*nd  smoke  emitted  from  our  tallow  candles.  On  inquiry,  I  found 
that  in  his  family  and  province,  he  and  his  neighbours  burn  only 
wax..  Yes,  wax ! — startle  not  reader, — in  a  beggarly  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  farmers  and  labourers  burn  none  but  wax  candles ! 
He  informed  me  that  in  the  uncleared  woods  there  grow  abun- 
dance pf  the  Myrica  Cerifera^  wax-bearing  myrica,  or,  vulgarly, 
the  owdle-berry  myrtle.  With  these  wax-berries,  he  says,  they 
makSRtcellent  wax  candles,  fragrant  instead  of  noisome,  in  their 
odour,  economical  in  their  consumption,  and  clean  and  agreeable 
in  their  use.  He  admitted,  however,  that  the  manufacture  i9 
not  perfected,  that  the  wax,  which  is  of  a  green  colour,  would 
be  improved  by  being  bleached  and  that  some  common  processes 
of  purification  would  greatly  improve  it  .  He  says;  that  this 
myrtle  delights  in  moist  situations,  that  it  would  thrive  well  in 
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England,  and  that  every  county  might  grow,  on  sites  now  use- 
less, wax  enough  for  all  the  candles  which  it  consumes  ! 

Is  not  this  then  an  object  worthy  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Board  of  Agriculture  ?  Is  there  any  pursuit  in  which,  by  pos- 
sibility, they  can  be  more  advantageously  engaged  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly worth  as  much  attention  as  an  improvement  in  a  pair  of 
snuffers,  or  as  plans  for  raising  rents  by  consolidating  farms ! 

The  Monthly  Magazine  at  least  will,  I  hope,  bestow  some 
attention  upon  it :  will  encourage  communications  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  other  parts  of  America,  where  this  tree  flourishes  ; 
will  record  experiments  made  upon  it  in  England ;  and  give 
these  wax  candles  a  fair  chance  of  naturalization  in  the  native 
country  of  arts,  sciences,  and  improvements ! 

Common  Sense. 

P.  S.  The  writer  is  perfectly  aware,  that  Myrica  Gale  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  North  Britain,  and  has  been  occasionally  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  candle  making ;  he  has  heard  also  of  experiments  in 
Devonshire  of  the  same  nature ;  but  these  facts  serve  onljr  to  support 
his  hypothesis  in  favour  of  the  general  introductor  of  this  vegetable 
wax.  A  gentleman  who  has  made  them  in  Devonshire  assures  him 
their  fragrance  is  delightful,  their  light  brilliant,  and  their  economy 
great.* 

•  We  lean,  by  a  public  advertisement,  that  Messrs.  Robert  Bell,  and  Co. 
of  Hull,  have  actually  begun  to  make  and  vend  such  candles  on  very  moderate 
terms.  It  seems  too,  that  these  berries  are  known  in  Africa,  and  that  a  few 
years  since  Colonel  Edwards  presented  some  wax  lights  to  the  late  ttfrd 
MeWille,  made  from  the  vegetable  wax  of  Africa. 
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EPODE  II. 

RURAL  FELICITY. 

JSeattu  iUe  qui  procul  ncgotii*,  &c. 

4t  HAPPY  the  man  who  leaves  off 
trade," 

(Thus  to  himself  Paul  Poplin  said,) 

"  No  care  his  mind  engages ; 
Fix'd  on  a  gently  rising  hill, 
At  Somers-town  or  Pentonville, 
He  eyes  the  passing  stages. 

The  City  rout,  the  Lord  Mayor's  ball, 
The  bankrupt.raeetinp  at  Guildhall, 

He  cautiously  avoids ; 
Nor,  when  bold  privateers  invade 
Our  homeward-bound  West-India 
trade, 

Pay*  cent  per  cent  at  Lloyd's. 

His  poplars,  Lombardy's  delight, 
He  ranges  graceful  to  the  sight, 

Than  mighty  Magog  taller; 
And  if  one  overtop  his  peers, 
The  overgrown  intruder  shears, 

Or  substitutes  a  smaller. 

Pleas'd  from  his  summer-house  to  spy, 
The  lowing  herd  to  Smithfield  hie, 

To  feed  each  London  glutton ; 
His  blushing  elder-wine  Tie  brews. 
To  treat  his  City-friends,  who  chose 

To  taste  his  Sunday's  mutton. 

When  Autumn  rears  his  sun-burnt 

head, 

And  plums  his  garden-wall  o'erspread, 
What  joy  rewards  his  labours ! 

FirsLchusing  for  himself  the  best, 

H^B^lly  bestows  the  rest 
^PRi  his  next-door  neighbours. 

Where  glides  old  Middleton's  canal, 
He  sometimes  joins  the  motley  mall, 

And  feasts  on  ale  and  fritters ;  • 
And  when  he  nods  in  soft  repose, 
Responsive  to  his  vocal  nose, 

The  merry  blackbird  twitters. 

When  drifted  snow  engulphs  the  bouse, 
He  hunts  the  wtazle,  rat,  or  mous% 


Or  with,  a  net  of  bobbin 
Entraps  the  sparrows  chirping  brood. 
And  oft  times  in  a  valiant  mood, 

Ensnares  the  fierce  red  Robin. 

But  if  to  grace  his  rural  life 
He  take  unto  himself  a  wife, 

(No  more  a  naughty  ranger) 
He  marries  one  of  honest  kin, 
Like  Pamela,  or  void  of  sin, 

Like  her,  who  chose  the  Stranger. 

What  more  can  mortal  man  desire, 
An  elbow-chair,  a  blaxing  fire, 

Two  spermaceti  tapers ; 
An  appetite  at  five  to  dine, 
A  dish  of  fish,  a*  pint  of  wine, 

A  leg  of  lamb  and  capers !  , 

No  turbot  eighteen  pence  a  pound, 
Should  on  my  humble  board  be  found, 

No  fvicandean  or  jelly ; 
No  moor-game,  dear  and  dainty  breed, 
Should  fly  from  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 

To  roost  within  my  belly. 

Fd  kill  a  pig— Pd  drive  a  team— 
I'd  keep  a  cow  to  yield  me  cream 

More  delicate  than  nectar ; 
O  pure  and  innocent  delight, 
To  snatch  the  pigeon  from  the  kite, 

And— In  a  pie  protect  her ! 

And  when  the  Hampstead  stage  t 
spied, 

With  six  fat  citizens  inside. 
Their  dai)y  labour  over ; 

The  horned  herd  I'd  thus  provoke— 
Fag  on,  obedient  to  the  yoke, 
Behold  me  safe  in  olover." 

Paul  Poplin  in  a  curious  fuss, 
A  future  Cincinnatus  thus, 

His  honest  pate  was  puxzling; 
When  lo !  before  his  counter  stands 
A  pursy  widow,  and  demands 

Six  yards  of  ell-wide  muslin ! 

He  starts— displays  the  Indian  ware* 
His  country  box  dissolves  in  air, 

Like  mists  of  morning  vapour; 
And  in  the  Poultry  Poplin  still 
Sticks  to  his  shop,  and  eyes  the  till, 

A  smirking  linen-draper. 
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BOOK  X.  ODE  XXXVII. 

The  Poet  rejoiceth  on  the  Return  of  Tranquillity,  after  the  Imprisonment 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  the  Tower.  * 

•Aftmc  est  bibendum,  mate  pede  Uberp,  6fc. 

u  NOW  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  the  beat  The  flying  bum-bailiff  cries,  u  yoix  / 

Malvoisie,"  tally  ho  P9 

TU  sold  at  the  Marmion  Tavern,  And  seizes  the  luckless  defendant. 
Come,  feast  upon  turtle,  and  sing  a 

Scotch  glee,  Sir  Francis,  detemin'd  the  question 

And  dance  round  the  table  in  grand  to  try, 

jubilee.  Was  quietly  reading  law  Latin ; 

like  so  many  hags  in  a  cavern.  Not  able,  and,  therefore,  not  willing 

to  fly, 

Tit  wrong  to  draw  cork  in  the  midst  He  saw  all  the  parliament  forces  draw 

of  a  row,  "Hffb' 

Old  Port  is  the  devil  when  shaken;  As  firm  **  ****  cnaip  ne  sat  ilL 
The  caption  was  novel,  I  needs  must 

allow  His  lady  sat  by,  and  she  playM  on  her 

An  Englishman's  house  was  his  castle  lute, 

.  till  now,  And  sung  "  Will  you  come  to  the 

But  castles  are  now  and  then  taken.  bvwer" 

The  Serjeant  at  arm*,  who  was  hither- 
Dame  Fortune  had  given  Sir  Francis  a       ,     to  mute,   

dram,  Advanced,  and  exclaim'd,  like  an  ill- 

Your  drunkards  will  never  be  quiet ;  ,  naturM  brute, 

Hfesaid,  "Mr.  Serjeant,  your  warrant's  "  sir  Knicht  will  you  eone  to  the 

a  sham,  TvwerP* 
Upheld  by  the  rabble*  FU  stay  where  I 

am— "  He  mounted  the  carriage,  by  numbers 

London  was  all  in  a  riot.  oppress'd, 

But  first,  with  no  honest  intention, 
Bat  soon  Mr.  Serjeant  surmounted  the  Like  Queen  Cleopatra  he  secret!  Jr 
basement,  press'd  % 
Which  only  made  John  Bull  the  Two  serpents,  in  tender  adieu,  to  his 
gladder;  breast, 
for  back  he  was  pusft'd,  to  his  utter  Whose  names  I  had  rather  not  men- 
amazement,  tion. 
The  baronet  smiled,  when  he  saw 

from  the  casement  >XIb  thus  other  Wimbledon  ■ 

His  eneflnes  mounting  a  ladder.  attain 

The  summit  of  posthumous  fame ; 

4t  length  all  the  constables  broke  in  They  dodge  their  pursuers  thro'  alley 

below,  and  lane, 

Quoth  Gibbs*  "  It  is  legal,  depend  But  when  they  discover  resistance  is 

onV*  vain, 

Tb«s  riding  in  chace  of*  doe  or  a  roe,  They  kick  up  a  dust  and  die  game  ! 
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RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

,  Mr.  Trotter's  Memoirs  of  C.  J.  Fox,— the  first  Urge  edition  was  sold  in  a  few 
days — a  new  one  was  printed  with  great  expedition,  and  bespoke  before  it  was 
ready,  and  another  is  preparing.  Mr.  Trotter  has  also  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  will  contain  his  principal  speeches, 
and  the  history  of  parties  frtm  authentic  documents,  in  three  volumes  octavo, 
witft  closely  printed  appendices. 

A  Treatise  on  Wills,  and  Codiciles,  with  an  Appendix  of  the  Statutes,  a  co- 

Sious  Collection  of  useful  precedents,  with  Notes,  practical  and  explanatory. 
!y  W.  Roberts,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law. 

Biographie  Moderne ;  or,  Lives  of  remarkable  Characters  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  since  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  the 
present  time. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  John  F.  Watson,  Philadelphia. 
Rhymes  on  Art,  or,  the  Remonstrance  of  a  Painter:  in  two  parts.  With  notes 
and  a  preface,  including  strictures  on  the  state  of  the  Arts,  criticism,  patron- 
age, and  public  Taste,  by  Martin  Archer  Shee,  R.  A. 

By  Hopkins,  Farrand,  Zantzmger,  13  Co.  Philadelphia* 
A  Sermon,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  on  occasion  of  the  Burnins/  f 
of  the  Theatre  at  Richmond,  at  the  request  of  the  young  gentlemen  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  students  at  the  Itoiversity. 
Ab*,  Miscellaneous  Poems,  on  Moral  and  Religious  subject*. 

By  Thomas  Dobson,  Philadelphia. 
The  Eclectic  Repertory,  and  Analytical  Review,  Medical  and  Philosophical, 
edited  by  a  society  of  Physicians,  Vol.  2,  No.  6,  for  January  1812. 

By  Mows  Thomas,  Philadelphia. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Law  relative  to  Principals,  Agents,  Factors,  Auctioneers* 
and  Brokers,  by  S.  Livermore,  Esq.  of  Massachusetts. 

By  A.  Miltenbergor,  Baltimore. 
A  new,  work  entitled— The  Chronicle  1  or,  An  Annual  View  of  History,  Poli- 
tics, and  Literature,  foreign  and  domestic. 

.  PROPOSED  BRITISH  PUILICATIOX. 

A  Translation  of  Madam  de  Oenlis's  new  work,  entitled,  the  "  History  of 
the  most  celebrated  French  Women,  and  their  influence  upon  Literatu  re,"  &c. 
which  contains  Anecdotes  of  the  most  distinguished  French  Female  writers)* 
criticisms,  on  their  works,  &c. 

PROPOSED  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Xbnber  &  Richardson*  Philadelphia. 
Have  in  press,  the  "American  Class  Book,  being  a  collection  of  Reading  les- 
sons for  the  use  of  Schools — selected  from  Blair's  Class  Book,  &&" 

propose  shortly  to  publish  a  handsome  edition  of  Edgeworth's  Prac- 


ti<^^Hucatk>n,  in  2  vols,  octavo. 


vythe  Rev.  P.  X.  Brosnts,  Pkilad  — Cavallo's  Natural  Philosophy*  in  4  vols. 
David  Allison,  &  Co.  Burlington,  JV.  J. 
Have  in  press,  Griffith's  Law  Treatise  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  N.  Jersey,  and  the  Appendices  thereto— together  with  the  Scrivener's 
Guide,  by  the  same  author. 

By  D.  Fenton,  Trenton, 
For  the  benefit  of  the  venerable  author,  the  Lectures,  corrected  and  improv- 
ed, which  have  been  delivered  for  a  scries  of  years  in  the  college  of  N.  Jersey, 
on  the  subjects  of  moral  and  political  Philosophy.   Bv  the  Hcv.  Samuel  Stan- 
hope Smith.  D.  O,  L.  L.  T>. 
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ritOM  THE  MONTHLY  HSV1EW. 

Export  ttatUHquc  du  Tvnkin,  &c.  t.  e.  A  Statistical  Account  of  Tonquin, 
Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Tsiampa,  Laos,  and  Lac-tho.  By  M.  M— n; 
composed  from  the  Report  of  M.  dc  la  JBiuacherc,  Misiionary  in  Tonquin. 
2  volt.  8vo.  pp.  520.  Dulau.  London.  1811. 

AMTD  the  contradictory  opinions  which  still  divide  the  re- 
public of  letters,  on  the  subject  of  Hindoo  civilization,  it  is  no 
small  satisfaction  to  obtain  a  statistical  report  of  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  interesting  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  peninsula*  The  present  work,  if  it  does  not  profess  to 
settle  with  philosophic  precision,  the  particular  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress in  society,  at  which  the  nations  whom  it  describes  have 
arrived,  supplies  in  abundance  the  data  which  are  requisite  to 
the  decision,  and  affords  ample  materials  for  exercising  the  dis- 
criminating powers  of  future  inquirers.  The  author,  we  under- 
stand, is  a  man  of  eminence  both  in  the  political  and  the  literary 
world ;  and  M.  de  la  Bissachere,  from  whose  report  the  work  is 
chiefly  composed,  was  not  a  transitory  traveller,  but  a  jAklent 
for  the  space  of  eighteen  years  in  the  empire  of  Tonqvfl^and 
ht  is  probably  the  only  person  at  present  in  Europe  who  has 
been  an  inhabitant  of  that  empire.  In  tne  course  of  his  long 
peregrination,  he  not  only  acquired  the  language  of  the  country, 
but  was  enabled  to  view  society  in  all  its  aspects.  Admitted,  by 
tm  profession,  into  the  intimate  confidence  of  his  Christian  bre- 
thren, whose  numbers  in  Tonquin  are  not  inconsiderable,  he  be- 
anie connected  with  many  eminent  officers  of  .state,  and  bore  at 
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one  time  a  mandarin's  commission.  The  Tonquinese  govern* 
ment  was  pleased  on  different  occasions,  to  direct  thai  the  atten- 
dance on  his  person  should  be  performed  by  their  subjects ;  and 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted,  more  than  once,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  reigning  sovereign*  When  to  this  ample  source  of 
materials  are  added,  as  we  understand  from  the  pretace,  the  lite* 
rary  contributions  of  various  other  residents  in  Tonquin,  we 
might  be  justified  in  presuming  that  these  volumes  are  rich  in 
new  and  curious  information ;  a  presumption  which  the  perusal 
of  them  fully  confirms,  while  it  makes  us  regret  that  the  work 
exhibits  some  deficiency  of  arrangement,  and  that  longer  time 
was  not  bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  it,  so  that  it  should  come 
before  the  public  a  correct  and  matured  composition. 

Tonquin  appears  to  have  been  originally  peopled  from  China, 
by  southward  emigrations  from  the  adjoining  provinces  of  that 
empire.  For  many  ages,  ks  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  tribes  of  wandering  barbarians,  such  as  still  exist  in  the 
mountainous  provinces  of  Tsiampa  and  Laos ;  and  even  after  the 
Consolidation  of  the  fertile  regions  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin- 
China  under  a  regular  government,  their  sovereigns  acknowled- 
ged for  many  ages  a  subjection  to  tin:  emperor  of  China.  Their 
distance,  however,  from  the  centre  of  that  empire,  the  natural 
strength  of  their  frontiers,  and  the  rapid  augmentation  of  their 
power  from  increase  of  population,  encouraged  them  to  make 
persevering  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  assert  a  complete 
exemption  from  foreign  control.  Hence  a  long  series  of  sangui- 
nary contests,  and  repeated  alternations  of  success  hnd  failure, 
which  have  long  been  productive  of  a  rooted  national  antipathy  to 
the  Chinese,  but  which  accomplished  only  in  a  later  age  the  estab- 
lishment of  Tonquinese  independence.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  after  the  Chinese  power  became  less  formida- 
ble, the  horrors  of  civil  war  succeeded  those  of  foreign  hostility, 
and  in  1774  a  contest  broke  out  which  continued  during  twenty- 
eight  years.  Three  brothers  of  a  family  in  Cochin- China,  called 
Tay-son,  contrived  to  usurp  the  sovereignty,  to  put  to  death  the 
nearest  heirs  to  the  crown,  and  to  oblige  their  young  relation, 
the  present  emperor,  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight.  After  various 
unsuccessful  endeavours  to  recover  his  authority,  this  prince  was 
at  la^kiabled  to  contract  (in  1 788),  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Fnn^y  which,  though  not  productive  of  assistance  from  a  tot- 
tering court,  procured  him  the  co-operation  of  individuals  of  that 
country.  Aided  by  these,  and  by  the  returning  loyalty  of  his 
subjects,  he  succeeded,  after  many  sanguinary  combats,  in  uni- 
ting all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  under  his  command  in  1802* 
He  was  then  of  the  age  of  forty-five,  and  ha3  given  proofs  in 
his  adversity  of  the  most  distinguished  virtues;  a  character 
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IS? 


Which,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  has  undergone  considerable 
deterioration  since  he  has  attained  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
power.  Instead  of  the  exercise  of  that  humanity  and  generosity 
which  the  Tonquinese  were  led  to  expect  from  his  conduct,  du- 
ring the  long  struggle  for  the  recovery  of  his  hereditary  claims, 
they  are  oppressed  with  enormous  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  great  army ;  and  their  veneration  for  the  person  of  their  sove^ 
reign  is  impaired  by  his  attachment  to  pleasure,  his  infidelity  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  his  vindictive  treatment  of  his  former 
opponents. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us  is  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  one  giving  a  description  of  the  physical  properties  of 
the  country,  and  the  other  delineating  its  political  condition  and 
national  character.  In  the  former  of  these,  after  having  pointed 
out  a  variety  of  errors  into  which  Europeans  have  fallen  by  mis- 
taking Asiatic  names,  the  author  enters  at  some  length  into 
a  geographical  account  of  the  Tonquinese  dominions,  from  which 
we  have  extracted  the  subsequent  particulars : 

'  Situation  and  Climate.— The  points  of  contact  between  the  king- 
dom of  Tonquin  and  the  territory  of  China  are  generally  deserts,  the 
water  in  which  is  unwholesome,  and  the  boundary-lines  have,  in  con- 
sequence, not  been  accurately  defined.   Between  Tonquin  and  that 
part  of  China  which  is  called  the  province  of  Canton,  runs  a  chain  of 
impassable  mountains,  with  only  one  open  space,  in  which  a  great 
wall  has  been  constructed ;  one  of  the  gates  of  which  is  guarded  on 
the  Chinese,  and  the  other  on  the  Tonquinese  side.   The  sovereign 
of  Tonquin  has  lately  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  has  united 
under  his  sway  the  countries  of  Cochin-China,  Tsiampa,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  a  province  to  the  north  of  Laos,  unknown  to  Europeans,  cal- 
led Lac-tho.   These  five  divisions  are  not,  however,  collectively  equal 
hi  either  population  or  resources  to  Tonquin.   They  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  chains  of  mountains;  and  the  inhabitants  of  each, 
while  they  join  in  acknowledging  the  sway  of  a  common  sovereign, 
continue  to  preserve  their  separate  and  distinctive  character.  Tonquin 
and  the  lower  part  of  Cochin  China  abound  with  rivers,of  which  more 
than  fifty  have  their  embouchure*  in  the  sea.    The  largest  is  the  river 
which  takes  the  name  of  Cambodia  from  the  region  whence  it  flows. 
After  having  passed  the  walls  of  the  capital  of  Cochin-China,  it  pours 
its  waters  into  the  ocean,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  den^.  fifty 
miles  from  its  mouth.    The  coasts  of  Tonquin,  by  formingj^Alph, 
render  the  communication  between  different  parts  of  the  empiHRsier 
by  water  than  by  land ;  though  the  navigation  is  much  impeded  by 
shallows,  and  the  beds  of  their  rivers  are  deficient  in  depth.  There 
is  not  in  all  Tonquin  a  harbour  or  roadstead  fit  for  the  reception  of 
men  of  war:  but  in  Upper  Cochin-China,  in  lat.  16°.  7'.  18".  is  a 
bay  called  by  the  natives  Han,  and  by  Europeans  Turon,  which  is  one 
«f  the  finest  in  the  universe.    Shipping  is  there  protected  from  every 
wind, and  may  anchor  in  the  greatest  numbers:  but  the  government 
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vessels  mrt,  notwithstanding,  in  general,  stationed  in  a  roadstead  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Cambodia,  which,  though  inferior  to  the  other,  is 
preferred  on  account  of  the  facility  which  it  affords  for  running  up 
the  river  and  resorting  to  the  naval  arsenals. 

'  In  regard  to  climate,  Tonquin,  like  other  countries  in  similar  lati- 
tudes, has  been  munificently  gifted  by  the  hand  of  nature.  A  tempe-  , 
rate  heat  produces  a  steady  and  sgentle  fermentation,  and  enlivens  all 
that  is  perceptible  of  animation.  The  soil  is  fertile ;  all  the  senses 
afford  enjoyment ;  the  air  is  embalmed  by  the  odour  of  the  plants ; 
the  taste  is  feasted  by  the  excellence  of  the  fruits ;  while  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  richness  of  the  prospect  present  an  enchanting 
spectacle.  He  who  has  not  visited  the  favoured  regions  in  these  lati- 
tudes, can  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  of  delight  which 
our  organs  of  sense  are  capable  of  receiving.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  climate  of  Tonquin  is  exempt  from  severe  cold,  it  is  free  likewise 
from  the  burning  heats  of  Africa;  the  proximity  of  the  6ea,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  easterly  winds,  which  blow  from  the  watery  element,  preser- 
ving a  sufficient  degree  of  moisture.  Of  the  sensitive  properties  of 
the  air  of  Tonquin,  circumstances  are  related  which  must  appear  odd 
and  even  incredible  to  an  European.  If,  in  carrying  a  dead  body  past 
a  betel-nut  garden,  the  coffin  is  not  hermetically  sealed,  the  effluvia 
has,  it  is  said,  the  effect  of  vitiating  the  fruit,  and,  after  some  time,  of 
destroying  the  trees.  Certain  it  is  that  the  influence  of  exhalations, 
noxious  as  they  are  in  all  countries,  appears  to  be  baneful  in  a  parti- 
cular degree  in  this,  the  inhabitants  being  under  the  necessity  of 
sharpening  their  instruments  of  iron  and  steel  almost  every  time  that 
they  are  used.  The  month  of  February  may  be  said  to  represent 
spring  in  this  country ;  summer  lasts  during  seven  months,  from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  September ;  October  and  Novem- 
ber constitute  the  autumn;  while  December  and  January  form  the 
season  of  winter,  if,  in  this  climate*  winter  can  be  said  to  exist  The 
rains,  though  less  strictly  periodical  in  Tonquin  than  in  other  tropical 
regions,  are  in  general  violent  from  April  to  August,  and  their  occur- 
rence at  this  season  moderates  greatly  the  power  of  a  vertical  sun. 
The  months  of  March,  April,  .and  May,  are  the  least  healthy  of  the 
year :  but  so  extensive  a  territory  necessarily  furnishes  many  excep- 
tions to  any  general  rule.  The  monsoons  are  less  regular  than  in 
Other  parts  of  Asia,  but  sufficiently  uniform  to  afford  considerable 
assistance  in  long  voyages.  During  three  quarters  of  the  year  a  wes- 
terly wind  rises  regularly  at  midnight,  and  the  fishermen  take  advan- 
tage of  it  to  get  out  to  sea.  The  tides  vary  according  to  the  season, 
the  tffet  being  in  May,  June,  and  July,  and  the  highest  in  Novem- 
ber, ■H^mber,  and  January ;  though  even  those  are  inferior  to  the 
tidesin  Europe.  The  tyfihoon  in  the  Tonquin  seas  is  less  dreadful 
than  a  West  India  hurricane,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  envelop  resis- 
ting bodies  in  whirlwinds :  but  it  lasts  generally  for  the  space  of  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  blows  from  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points  in  suc- 
cession, beginning  commonly  from  .the  east.  The  seafaring  people 
run  their  ships  into  harbours  and  roadsteads  on  its  first  appearance  ; 
while  on  shore  the  doors  are  barracadoed,  and  the  roofs  sometimes 
secured  by  rope^to  prevent  their  being  blown  down. 
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*It  is  generally  belfeved  in  Tonquin,  that  the  maritime  provinces 
have  been  gained  from  the  sea,  and  various  circumstances  concur  to 
favour  that  opinion.  The  number  \)i  rivers  pouring  down  soil  from 
the  upper  grounds  must  have  tended  to  produce  this  effect  in  the 
course  of  ages  ;  and  in  digging  for  wells,  the  inhabitants  often  meet 
with  shells  and  the  vestiges  of  fish.  The  soil  towards  the  coast  is  in 
general  slimy,  and  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  ;  while  in  the 
mountains  it  is  #ften  gravelly,  but  on  the  whole  highly  fertile.  Some 
caverns  are  found  in  this  country,  of  surprising  magnitude;  and 
mines  of  iron  and  other  metals  are  in  abundance.  Mines  of  the  pre* 
cious  metals  also  might,  in  all  probability,  be  successfully  worked : 
but  the  government,  afraid  of  invasion  from  European  avarice,  prohi- 
bits all  attempts  of  that  kind.  By  a  singular  departure  from  the  com- 
mon course,  a  residence  in  a  hilly  part  of  this  empire  is  in  general 
less  healthy  than  in  the  plain.  This  is  owing  to  the  bad  quality  of 
the  water;  which  is  caused,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the 
fall  of  leaves  from  the  trees,  but  more  probably  by  the  taint  of  copper 
mines,'  • 

The  Tonquinese  still  retain,  in  their  personal  appearance, 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  their  Chinese  progenitors,  though 
in  some  respects  a  difference  may  be  remarked ;  their  noses  arc 
less  flat,  and  they  are  addicted  to  the  rude  custom  of  blackening 
their  teeth,  and  deepening  the  red  of  their  lips.  This  operation 
cakes  place  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  gives  an  un- 
gracious and  often  a  harsh  cast  to  their  features,  though  they  are 
delighted  to  escape  at  any  hazard  from  the  colour  of  white; 
which,  even  in  the  case  of  teeth,  is  obnoxious  to  their  taste.  Not- 
withstanding their  disfiguration,  beauty  may  be  found  among  the 
women,  whose  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  expressive.  The  wo- 
men of  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin  are  accounted  superior  in  per* 
sonal  attractions  to  their  fellow  subjects  in  Cochin-China ;  at 
least  if  we  may  draw  an  inference  from  the  choice  of  the  Man- 
darins, who  give  a  preference  to  females  from  the  former  quar- 
ter. The  national  antipathy  to  white  operated  as  a  prejudice 
against  the  English,  who  appeared  some  years  ago  in  Tonquin, 
and  were  the  fairest  Europeans  who  had  hitherto  visited  the 
coast*  The  Tonquinese,  without  being  tall,  are  well  made  and 
hea^y ;  it  being  a  very  rare  thing  to  observe  among  them  the 
existence  of  any  bodily  defect,  except  in  the  eye-sight*  Their 
skins  are  soft,  their  senses  of  smell  and  touch  are  very  ddMte, 
and  their  sight  is  weak,  but  their  hearing  is  not  remarkar^m 
either  way.  Their  bodily  powers  are  inferior  to  those  of  an  Eu* 
ropean,  owing  evidently  to  the  lightness  of  their  food,  and  per- 
haps also  to  the  influence  of  their  climate  :  which,  on  strangers 
ajt  least,  has  a  relaxing  and  enervating  effect.  The  females  are 
marriageable  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  and  generally  be* 
come  the  mothers  of  numerous  families.    Every  mother,  whate- 
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ver  be  her  station,  suckles  her  own  child,  and  a  hired  nurse  is  a 
character  wholly  unknown  in  these  regions.  Twins  at  a  birth 
are  more  common  here  than  in  Europe ;  and,  provisions  being 
abundant,  a  numerous  family  is  accounted  no  burden. — The 
discuses  m  this  country  are  materially  different  from  those  of 
Europe.  Pleurisy,  gout,  and  grav  el,  are  rare ;  but  fever,  dysen- 
tery, and  cutaneous  complaints,  particularly  the  leprosy,  are  com- 
mon. The  small-pox.  also  makes  dreadful  ravages,  both  inocu* 
lation  and  vaccination  being  unknown.  A  singular  complaint 
consists  in  having  the  hair  and  skin  of  an  unvaried  white ;  the 
lapse  of  years  produces  no  change  in  this  malady ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  accompanied  with  no  pain,  and  seems  to  engender  no 
pther  disorder. 

In  regard  to  the  population  of  the  empire  of  Tonquin*  consi- 
derable difficulty  opposes  the  formation  of  any  thing  like  a  cor- 
rect estimate ;  since  the  returns  which  are  made,  be^ng  connect- 
ed with  the  imposition  of  taxes,  are  often  defective,  and  are  more- 
over considered  as  secrets  of  state.  The  most  probable  compu- 
tation is,  that  the  whole  population  of  the  empire  amounts  to 
alwut  twenty-three  millions ;  of  which  Tonquin  alone  contains 
eighteen,  and  Cochin-China  one  million  and  a  half.  The  coun- 
tries of  Tsiampa  and  Lac-tho  may  be  supposed  to  contain  each 
between  6  and  700,000;  Cambodia  and  Laos  about  a  million 
each.  The  ratio  of  increase  has,  during  the  present  age,  been 
much  retarded  by  the  ravages  of  civil  war.  Of  ten  provinces  of 
which  Tonquin  consists,  the  most  populous  by  far  is  that  of  Xu- 
nam,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  forming  a  vast 
plain,  watered  by  many  rivers,  navigable  for  small  craft.  Bac- 
kinh,  the  capital,  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants ;  Han-vints 
between  15  and  20,000;  Tran-hac,  from  10  to  15,000;  Cau- 
sang,  between  7  and  8000;  Vi-hoang,  6000;  Hun-nam,  5000. 
The  last  two  are  situated  on  the  great  Tonquin  river,  and  Hun- 
nani  was  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  factory.  Phu-xuan,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Cochin-China,  has  at  present,  in  consequence  of  being 
the  residence  of  the  emperor,  a  population  of  from  20  to  30,000. 
Qui-phu,  Sai-gou,  and  Qui-whou,  all  in  Cochin-China,  may  be 
set  down  as  nearly  8000  each.  A  dreadful  famine,  which  |pok 
place  twenty  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  drought,  made  sad 
hau&in  the  population;  which  otherwise  appears  to  increase 
vcJjHrapidly.  Few  persons  of  either  sex  remain  unmarried: 
a  family  of  children  is  accounted  an  honour,  and  very  soon 
proves  to  be  an  advantage,  their  labour  yielding  more  than  they 
cost ;  while  in  China,  as  it  is  well  known,  infants  are  exposed  to 
perish,  it  is  here  common  to  purchase  them ;  and  in  many  cases 
in  which  polygamy  exists,  the  object  is  not  the  gratification  of 
voluptuousness,  but  the  multiplication  of  progeny. 
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<  JhimaU— It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  country  of  Laos  is  the 
most  favourable  region  to  the  elephant;  that  animal  being  larger, 
stronger,  and  more  docile  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
At  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  has  attained  his  full  growth,  he  has 
been  sometimes  known  of  the  height  of  sixteen  feet,  and  of  the 
length  of  thirteen.  His  pace  is  steady,  and  he  never  falls ;  his  ordi- 
nary walk  is  equal  in  swiftness  to  the  trot  of  a  horse :  but,  on  quick- 
cning  it,  he  approaches  to  the  rapidity  of  a  horse's  gallop ;  and  though 
he  may  be  outrun  for  a  short  distance  by  a  fleet  courser,  none  can 
keep  up  with  him  in  a  race  of  length.  He  marches  with  ease  fifty 
miles  in  a  day,  and  may  be  made  to  march  one  hundred.  Balls  enter 
his  skin  without  proving  fatal  to  him,  unless  they  strike  his  forehead 
between  the  eyes.  In  regard  to  labouring  cattle,  a  preference  is  given 
in  Tonquin  to  buffaloes ;  which,  from  their  superior  strength  and  lon- 
ger legs,  are  fitted  to  labour  in  marshy  ground.  They  are  likewise 
easily  managed,  beinj*  exempt  from  the  character  of  ferocity  which 
is  attributed  to  them  in  their  wild  state.  The  Tonquinese  horses  are 
small,  something  like  hussar-horses  in  Europe;  and  Tittle  pains  are 
bestowed  on  fitting  them  either  for  war  or  for  domestic  purposes. 
They  are  never  used  for  draught,  and  seldom  for  riding- ;  the  great 
people  preferring  to  travel  in  palanquins  or  on  elephants,  and  the 
middling  ranks  being  apprehensive  of  exciting,  by  the  display  of  pro- 
perty, the  cupidity  of  their  rulers.  Hogs  and  poultry  abound  as  in 
Europe,  and  goats  and  wild  ducks  are  in  immense  quantities. 

4  The  elephants,  in  their  native  state,  are  apt  to  ravage  the  rice- 
fields,  the  fruit-trees,  and  sugar-canes,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  keep  watch,  and  to  frighten  them  off  by  torches.  Tho 
tigers  are  numerous,  and  of  great  agility  in  leaping,  but  unable  to 
overtake  a  man  in  running,  if  the  ground  be  level.  The  largest  in 
Tonquin  do  not  exceed  3  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  a  size  much  below 
that  of  the  royal  tiger.  Inferior  as  they  are  in  magnitude,  they  possess 
in  Tonquin  the  characteristic  audacity  and  cunning  of  their  species ; 
attacking,  wherever  they  can,  the  young  of  the  buffaloes,  and  ventur- 
ing eren  into  the  dwellings  of  men.  The  inhabitants  hunt  the  tiger 
with  dogs,  pikes,  and  fire-arms,  when  they  are  allowed  to  carry  them : 
but  they  seldom  attempt  this  dangerous  sport  without  going  forth  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  boar  is  a  frequent  and  an  innoxious  in- 
habitant of  the  forests :  but  the  wild  dogs,  larger  than  those  of  Eu- 
rope, and  marching  in  bodies,  are  very  formidable.  The  mountain 
rats,  likewise  large  and  voracious,  devour  the  product  of  the  earth, 
and  are  hunted  with  arrows  by  the  savages  in  the  north  of  Co^un- 
China,  who  feed  on  their  flesh,  and  account  it  delicious.  This 
try  is  infested  also  with  the  reptile  tribe,  some  of  which  are  venemous, 
and  others  are  not ;  the  largest  is  ajs^erpent  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
thigh,  which,  taking  its  station,  (fike  the  Boa  in  India)  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  falling  down  on  the  passing  animal,  rolls  itself  around 
it,  compresses  it  with  irresistible  force,  and,  after  having  broken  its 
bones  and  extinguished  life,  proceeds  to  devour  the  carcase.  Birds 
abound  in  the  forests  of  Tonquin,  and  have  often  a  beautiful  plumage. 
Of  birds  of  prey  the  largest  and  most  voracious  is  the  vulture,  *  ho 
Tentures  even  to  attack  a  man  when  he  is  alone. 
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<  Vegetable  Productions. — The  great  article  of  growth  in  Tonquin, 
and  that  which  forms  the  food  of  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants,  is 
rice.  It  is  here  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  is  computed  to  return, 
in  good  land,  forty  or  fifty  times  the  value  of  the  seed.  The  soil  re- 
quires no  rest,  and  yields  two  crops  in  a  year;  one  in  July  and  the 
other  in  November,  the  rice  being  generally  four  months  in  the 
ground.  Maize  is  also  cultivated  here,  and  a  most  convenient  plant 
it  is  in  any  country,  being  highly  nutritive,  of  abundant  produce,  and 
fitted  to  a  variety  of  soils.  Of  the  fruit-trees,  the  orange  is  the  most 
distinguished,  being  better  than  in  Europe,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Here  are  not  fewer  than  twenty  different  kinds  of  it,  varying 
in  colour,  taste,  and  size ;  some  being  as  small  as  walnuts,  and  others 
larger  than  citrons,  but  all  pleasant  and  wholesome.  Almost  all  the 
fruits  of  India  are  found  here.  The  sugar-cane  is  common,  but  in 
a  very  imperfect  state  of  culture.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the 
coffee-tree,  the  natives  discovering  no  partiality  to  the  drink  which 
we  extract  from  its  fruit.  In  the  province  of  Xuthan,  are  two  moun- 
tains which  produce  cinnamon  trees  superior  even  to  those  of  Ceylon, 
but  the  trees  of  that  description  in  the  low  country  are  very  defective. 
Cotton-trees  are  abundant,  and  extremely  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
clothing ;  mulberry -trees  are  also  plentiful,  and  afford  excellent  foli- 
age for  the  food  of  silk-worms.  Of  odoriferous  wood,  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  kind  of  aloe  called  calembac  ;  the  smallest  particle  of 
which,  on  being  burned,  perfumes  a  whole  apartment.  It  is  used  in 
temples  and  palaces,  and  is  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  Coch in-China 
being  the  country  in  which  it  is  considered  to  be  found  in  the  highest 
perfection.  Palm-trees  are  of  great  utility,  partly  for  their  fruit, 
partly  for  the  durability  of  the  timber  of  certain  sorts  of  this  tree 
when  placed  in  the  water ;  and  also  for  the  shelter  afforded  against 
the  sun  by  their  leaves,  when  manufactured  into  hats.  The  fruit  of 
the  cocoa-tree  is  likewise  of  great  service,  not  only  for  food,  but  for 
the  cordage  which  is  manufactured  from  its  fibry  covering,  and  finally 
for  the  cups  which  are  made  from  the  nut.  The  leaves,  when  at  ma- 
turity, are  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  serve  for  parasols  against 
the  sun,  and  in  some  measure  for  the  purpose  of  writing-paper.  The 
bamboo  tree  is  very  common,  and  highly  useful  in  Tonquin;  its 
growth  is  of  such  rapidity,  that  it  has  been  known  to  rise  thirty  feet 
in  the  space  of  six  months.  Ploughs,  harrows,  pick-axes,  and  all  in- 
struments of  labour,  are  made  of  bamboo  and  iron ;  and  fishing-im- 
plements, the  timber-work,  and  the  roofs  of  houses,  are  manufactured 
from  this  valuable  tree. 

JPowever,  as  no  good  is  without  qualification,  this  abundance  of 
thegiits  of  nature  in  Tonquin  is  accompanied  by  circumstances  of 
an  opposite  character.  Many  trees  have  fruit  and  even  leaves  <jf 
a  poisonous  nature ;  which  falling  iiito  the  water  in  autumn,  make  it 
dangerous  to  drink.  This  is  particularly  the  effect  of  the  leaves  of 
the  iron-wood.  Some  savages  in  the  forest  make  use  of  the  juice  of 
noxious  plants  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  their  arrows.** 

Agriculture  and  Fisheries. — The  Tonquinese  government* 
aware  of  the  vast  importance  of  agriculture,  if  actuated  by  the 
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dbsite  of  rendering  the  occupation  honourable  and  advantageous. 
The  Sovereign,  like  the  emperor  of  China,  observes  the  annual 
custom  of  ploughing  a  field  in  the  presence  of  an  assembled  mul- 
titude, who  deposit  on  the  favoured  ground  some  of  the  soil  of 
'every  province  in  his  empire ;  under  the  belief  that  fertility  em- 
anates from  the  labour  of  the  sovereign,  and  is#  communicated, 
by  a  kind  of  sympathy,  to  the  kindred  element  at  any  distance. 
Notwithstanding  this  imperial  patronage,  agriculture  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb  among  the  inhabitants  of  Tonquhu  Their  harrows  are 
of  wood,  of  the  same  shape  as  in  Europe ;  their  ploughs  are 
lighter ;  they  make  no  use  of  manure ;  and  they  cultivate  the 
soil  to  very  little  depth.  The  management  of  plants  and  trees 
is  rather  better  understood,  and  considerable  knowledge  is  disco- 
vered in  recovering  the  trees  from  injuries  which  would  other- 
wise bring  them  to  decay.  Taken,  however,  in  a  comprehensive 
view,  the  productive  powers  of  the  rich  and  extensive  territory 
of  Tonquin  are  as  yet  very  inadequately  called  forth ;  and  a  po- 
pulation, greater  by  many  millions  than  the  present,  might  be 
easily  supported  from  its  soil.  The  waters  also  afford  a  rich 
supply  of  food,  and  excite  the  industry  of  the  fishermen  on  tl\e 
coast,  the  rivers,  and  the  inland  lakes.  In  the  maritime  provin- 
ces, it  is  computed  that  the  number  of  fishermen  \s  equal  to  that 
of  husbandmen ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  management  of 
trees,  the  Tonquinese  are  farther  advanced  than  we  might  ima- 
gine from  their  general  rudeness  and  ignorance.  They  have 
marked  with  attention  the  changes  produced  in  the  situation  of 
fish  by  the  seasons,  the  weather,  the  time  of  the  day  or  night,  as 
well  as  by  local  position ;  and  they  are  indefatigable  in  turning 
all  this  knowledge  to  account,  in  their  various  methods  of  catch- 
ing them. 

'  Nowhere,'  says  the  author,  ( is  the  management  of  nets  and  lines 
better  understood.  One  of  the  modes  of  nocturnal  fishing,  is  to 
frighten  the  fish  by  fires  carried  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
to  attract  them  into  boats  by  a  painted  board,  sloping  downwards,  on 
which  they  leap  in  terror  and  fall  into  the  vessel.  Sprats  are  caught 
in  quantities,  by  sinking  a  bed  of  large  and  tough  tree-leaves,  and  pul- 
ling it  up  after  a  multitude  of  these  small  fish  have  settled  on  it.  Or 
when  a  fish,  which  from  his  size  may  be  called  the  whale  of  thodpn- 
Qianese  seas,  has  discovered  and  begun  to  devour  a  bank  of  s^its, 
At  spouting  of  the  water  from  the  sides  of  his  mouth  is  a  signal  to 
tbe  fishermen,  that  they  are  in  time  to  make  a  rich  capture  from 
junoae  those  whom  their  voracious  pursuer  has  not  yet  destroyed. 
This  Targe  animal  is  not  dangerous  to  fishermen,  and  is  reverenced 
by  the  Tonqifinese  as  a  kind  of  divinity.  One  of  the  most  singular 
fish  in  these  seas  is  a  kind  of  lobster,  of  a  light  j^ray  colour,  having 
inside  a  black  liquid,  which  he  throws  on  the  small  fish  and  obscures 
their  tight ;  after  which  he  finds  it  easy  to  push  or  drag  them  with 
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his  fins  into  shallow  water,  where,  in  a  kind  of  bed  formed  by  rocks, 
which  admit  the  sea  only  at  high  water,  thousands  of  small  fish  are 
often  found.  The  discovery  of  one  of  these  nets  affords  a  rich  prize 
to  the  fishermen. — Another  of  the,  singularities  of  Tonquin  fishing  is 
found  to  take  place  on  the  muddy  levels  at  the  side  of  the  great  river, 
where  the  soil  is  too  loose  to  tread  with  the  feet,  and  too  deficient  in 
water  to  admit  the  smallest  boat.  The  Tonquinese,  placing  himself 
in  a  low  seat  fixed  to  a  plank,  and  crossing  one  leg  under  him)  uses 
the  other  as  an  oar,  plunging  it  into  the  mud,  and  -pushing  himself 
forwards  with  a  rapidity  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  surpasses  (in 
the  case  .of  a  practised  person)  the  pace  of  a  stout  walker  on  level 
ground.  After  having  advanced  two  or  three  miles;  he  fixes  reeds 
firmly  in  the  earth,  which  entangle  the  fish  at  low  water.  This  fishe- 
ry constitutes  the  sole  occupation  of  the  natives  of  several  villages; 
and  each  inhabitant  has  his  particular  lot  of  ground,  separated  from 
the  others  by  public  authority." 

Dextrous,  however,  as  the  Tonquinese  approve  themselves  m 
fishing,  they  are  miserably  deficient  in  seamanship.  Although 
their  coast  is  so  extensive,  and  many  hundred  thousand  of  them 
derive  their  subsistence  from  a  sea-life,  their  method  of  naViga- 
tipn  still  bespeaks  the  infancy  of  the  art.  In  the  exercise  of 
rowing,  however,  they  are  persevering ;  and  they  beguile  the 
tediousness  of  labour,  like  the  Greeks,  with  a  boat-song,  in  ca- 
dence with  the  stroke  of  the  oar.  Resembling  other  natives  of 
warm  climates,  they  are  excellent  swimmers;  and  they  venture 
out  into  the  open  sea  for  several  leagues  in  a  raft,  which,  when 
they  happen  to  be  driven  off,  they  find  little  difficulty  in  regain- 
ing. It  is  said  that,  sortie  centuries  ago,  the  navigation  of  this 
empire,  as  well  as  of  other  eastern  regions,  was  more  extensive 
than  it  is  at  present,  but  gradually  decreased  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Europeans  in  the  East,  and  their  indiscriminate  capture 
of  all  Asiatic  vessels.  Even  in  ks  best  days,  however,  it  must 
have  been  extremely  imperfect,  the  Cochin- Chinese  being  inca- 
pable of  taking  a  degree  of  latitude,  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  compass,  and  afraid  of  going  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Trade. — In  regard  to  progress  in  the 
arts,  the  Tonquinese  are  still  less  advanced  than  several  of  their 
Asiatic  neighbours.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  method  of  apply- 
ingg^e  elements  to  purposes  which  appear  the  most  simple  to 
Europeans,  being  unapprized  of  the  effects  of  windmills,  ovens, 
fire-engines,  &c.  They  are  not,  however,  unsuccessful  in  imita- 
tions, and  they  work  to  good  purpose  on  a  model.  Their  tools 
are  extremely  deficient ;  and  those  among  our  readers,  who  are 
aware  how  greatly  the  progress  of  society  is  quickened  by  the 
division  of  labour,  will  consider  it  as  an  additional  proof  of  the 
backwardness  of  the  Tonquinese,  that  every  thing  connected  with 
the  food  and  maintenance  of  a  family  is  done  at  home,  to  the 
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exclusion  even  of  baking  as  a  separate  profession.  To  make 
sails  they  have  recourse  to  tree-leaves  ;  which,  though  extremely 
different  from  leaves  in  our  northern  latitudes,  are  yet  altogether 
unfit  to  resist  tempestuous  weather.  Paper  is  made  of  the  bark 
of  Trees ;  and  instead  of  pens,  they  use  pencils  of  the  finest  hair. 
Fire-arms  they  import  from  Europe,  the  smelting  and  manufac- 
ture of  metals  being  in  a  very  imperfect  state  among  them. 

u  In  building,  xh€y  think  it  necessary  to  mix  molasses  with  their 
Ihne ;  in  tanning,  they  are  equally  inexpert :  but  it  happens  singu- 
larly enough  that  they  have  little  to  do  in  that  way,  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals being  generally  boiletl  and  eaten  with  the  carcase.  The  labours 
in  which  they  are  most  successful  are  carpenter's  work  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton-cloth  by  the  women.  Spin- 
ning machines,  indeed,  are  wholly  unknown ;  and  a  spindle  with 
a  single  roller  is  their  only  instrument  for  making  the  thread.  The 
slowness  of  the  operation  does  not,  however,  prevent  excellence  of 
quality  in  the  manufactured  article,  and  some  sorts  of  cotton  in  Ton- 
kin are  accounted  superior  in  fineness  and  in  beauty  to  silk.  Yet, 
with  all  this  attention  to  quality  in  the  cloth,  they  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  printing  it.  Their  silks,  also,  are  noted  for  beauty  and 
durability  :  but  they  are  all  smooth,  and  contain  no  flowers  of  a  diffe- 
rent colour  from  that  of  the  stuff.  They  are  strangers  to  the  use  of 
stockings  ;  and  the  manufacture  of  linen,  of  sail  cloth,  of  cldfeks  and 
watches,  and  the  use  of  soap,  are  all  unknown  to  them.  The  progress 
of  manufacture  is  greatly  checked  by  the  tyrannical  interference  of 
government,  who  are  accustomed  to  put  good  workmen  in  requisi- 
tion, on  very  inadequate  wages.  Whatever  has  been  said  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  must  be  understood  as  having  no  reference  to  Tsi- 
ampa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  savage,  and  strangers  to  all  kinds 
of  industry/ 

The  state  of  the  fine  arts,  in  a  country  like  Tonquin,  deserves 
attention  only  as  indicative  of  the  progress  of  society.  In  their 
music,  loudness  of  sound  appears  to  be  the  great  object ;  and 
their  instruments  are  so  defective  that  their  violin  has  only  a  sin- 
gle string.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  should  be  farther  advanced 
in  the  eloquence  either  of  the  bar  or  the  pulpit,  since  they  have 
no  professional  pleading  at  the  former,  and  in  their  temples  the 
dfity  of  the  priest  consists  more  in  praying  than  in  preaching. 
In  painting  they  are  very  patient,  and,  as  far  as  the  delinj§tion 
tff  a  particular  object,  are  exact :  hut  their  ignorance  of  snVlev 
an4  perspective  is  fatal  to  -success  in  all  combinations. 

'  4  Their  daocing  is  singular,  and  consists  more  in  motions,  of  the 
arms  than  of  the  legs  or  feet.  To  keep  the  head  steady  and  nearly 
immovable  is  deemed  a  gteat  point ;  and  one  of  their  feats  is  to  carry 
on  the  head  throughout  the  dance  a  lighted  lamp,  in  a  vase  full  of  oil, 
without  spilling  it,  The  exercise  of  dancing  among  the  Tonquinese 
is  tike  the  teaching  of  it  among  us ;  it  forms  a  separate  occupation, 
apd  isfractised  not  for  pleasure  but  for  show. 
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'  In  regard  to  architecture,  the  civil  wars  having  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  royal  palaces,  the  only  edifices  worth  notice  are  the  pago- 
das. Those  of  Tonquin  are  superior  in  size  and  in  taste  to  those  of 
Cochin-China,  hut  in  both  countries  they  are  constructed  principally 
of  wood.  Private  houses  cannot  by  law  be  built  of  stone,  nor  Jjave 
more  than  one  floor.  Of  the  backward  state  of  architecture,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  by  the  nature  of  their  bridges ;  which  are  of  woody 
supported  by  large  banks,  and  often  in  such  a  condition  that  a  passen- 
ger judges  it  advisable  to  dismount ;  while  the  elephants  are  regularly 
obliged  to  make  their  way  through  the  water." 

The  traffic  among  the  inhabitants  of  Tonquin  is  conducted  on 
a  different  footing  from  that  of  Europe.  Instead  of  that  division 
of  labour  between  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country,  which 
prevails  throughout  the  latter,  the  industry  of  the  Tonquinese  is 
concentered  in  their  villages.  It  is  in  these  that  the  farmers,  the 
fishermen,  and  the  artisans  reside ;  while  the  towns,  being  inha- 
bited only  by  the  rich  and  the  Mandarins,  are  scenes,  of  con- 
sumption instead  of  productive  industry.  In  general,  the  towns 
derive  their  supplies  from  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Rice,  fish,  and  fruit,  in  the  way  of  provision,— cotton  and  silk, 
as  articles  of  manufacture, — and  elephants,  buffaloes,  hogs,  and 
cattle^-form  the  principal  articles  of  merchandize  in  their  respec- 
tive crasses.  The  range,  however,  of  these  transactions  must  be 
greatly  narrowed  by  the  want  of  posts,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  despatching,  on  every  occasion,  a  special  messenger* 
i  The  money  of  the  Tonquinese  empire  consists  in  gold,  silver, 
and  brass,  the  latter  forming  the  ordinary  currency,  while  the 
precious  metals  are  exchanged  only  in  bars.  Treasure-trove 
might  form  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  public  revenue  in  this 
country,  concealment  of  money  being  often  practised  to  avoid 
the  danger  arising  from  civil  wars,  or  from  the  rapacity  of  men 
in  power;  and  the  place  of  deposit  being  unknown,  even  to  the 
nearest  relations  of  the  deceased.  Similar  caution  is  deemed 
necessary  in  preventing  tjie  notoriety  of  lending  money,  the  capi- 
talists being  very  desirous  of  hiding  the  extent  of  their  capital. 

During  the  17th  century,  the  port?  of  Tonquin  were  open  to 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe  trading  in  these  seas ;  namely, 
the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the  French :  but 
all  l^ve  been  successively  excluded ■ the  Portuguese,  on  a 
charge  of  interfering  in  the  wars  of  the  empire  ;— the  thitch,  for 
exciting  insurrection ; — the  English,  for  resisting,  sword  m  h&nd, 
the  payment  of  the  duties ;  while  the  French  commerce  has  died 
a  natural  death.  China  is  the  quarter  from  which  importation 
chiefly  takes  place :  but  fire-arms  can  be  advantageously  supplied 
ky  Europe  only ;  and  the  demand  for  them,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  the  Tonquinese  government,  is  considerable. 
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Mode  of  living-.— The  following  exttact,  collected  from  diffe- 
rent passages,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  Tonquinese  management, 
in  respect  to  the  important  requisites  of  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging. 

« The  bad  and  unhealthy  quality  of  the  water  has  induced  the  inha- 
bitants, in  many  places,  to  adopt  the  plan  of  boiling  it,  and  of  drinking* 
it  very  warm.  Leaves  of  green  tea  or  of  other  shrubs  are  generally 
infused  in  it,  which  give  it  a  dark  colour  and  a  heady  quality.  Water 
of  this  kind  is  kept  in  readiness  in  the  inns  for  the  use  of  travellers.— 
A  Tonquinese  feast  is  prepared  to  please  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate ; 
the  dishes  being  so  composed  and  arranged  as  to  present  a  contrast  of 
colours,  the  effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  beauty  of  the  porce- 
lain ;  and  the  desserts  are  rendered  very  elegant  by  the  richness  of 
the  fruits,  and  the  excellence  of  the  confectionary.  The  food  is  cut 
into  very  small  pieces,  and  taken  up  with  small  sticks  of  rose  or  of 
sandal  wood,  which  stand  in  lieu  of  our  knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 
Rice,  being  in  a  liquid  state,  is  served  up  in  cups ;  other  things  are 
brought  on  the  table  in  salvers,  which  supply  the  place  of  plates.  Du- 
ring the  repast,  a  large  fan  is  kept  in  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
freshing  the  air,  and  keeping  off  the  flies.  A  labouring  man  may  be 
supported  by  the  consumption  of  what  would  fill  five  or  six  of  our 
coffee  cups;  an  expence  of  only  a  half-penny  per  day ;  while  a  buf- 
falo costs  only  a  guinea,  and  a  hog  less  than  the  half  of  that  sum. 
Provisions  being  thus  cheap,  it*  will  naturally  be  inferred  that,  in  so 
mild  a  climate,  the  expense  of  clothing  will  also  be  moderate.  In- 
deed, clothing  is  in  this  country  prescribed  rather  by  a  regard  to  de- 
cency than  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  Children  remain  naked  till 
the  age  of  seven ;  and  the  males  of  the  lower  orders,  when  at  home, 
wear  only  a  girdle  round  their  middle.  Married  women,  when  at 
work,  uncover  the  neck  and  part  of  the  bosom :  but  the  unmarried, 
or  those  who  are  married  but  have  no  children,  keep  covered.  On 
going  out  of  doors,  women  throw  a  cloak  round  them ;  both  sexes 
wear  turbans,  and  neither  have  shoes  nor  stockings ;  their  mode  of 
dress  has  been  the  same  for  ages,  and  appears  liable  to  no  change. 

*  In  a  climate  in  which  cold  is  so  little  known,  the  object  ih  a  dwel- 
ling is  to  ward  off  the  rain  and  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays.  The 
dampness  of  the  soil  makes  it  necessary  to  raise  a  platform  several 
feet  above  the  ordinary  level,  as  a  foundation  for  the  house ;  and  a 
small  space  of  platform,  in  addition  to  the  limits  of  the  building, 
makes  a  "kind  of  terrace  all  around.  The  body  of  the  building-con- 
sists of  columns  supporting  the  roof;  the  space  between  the  pulars 
being  filled  up  with  mud  or  clay  in  the  houses  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  in  those  of  a  better  class  with  wood.  Such  are  the  walls ;  the  sum- 
yut  of  the  roof  rests  on  pillars  placed  in  the  inside  of  the  house ;  and 
instead  of  windows,  they  have  cloth  or  bamboo-mats,  sufficiently  thin 
to  admit  the  passage  of  the  light.  Slender  rafters,  covered  over  with 
large  leaves,  form  the  roof;  and  the  partitions  are  of  wood  whitened 
over  with  chalk.  A  house  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  dwelling,  the 
offices,  and  the  cattle-stall.  It  must  not  be  of  a  square  form,  because 
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that  shape  is  confined  to  the  imperial  palaces  ;  nor  must  it  exceed 
a  single  floor,  unless  the  proprietor  be  a  man  of  rank.  Only  the  tern* 
pies  and  houses  of  the  great  may  be  built  of  brick ;  which,  however, 
is  of  bad  quality,  being  merely  dried  in  the  sun.  Wood  is  the  great 
material  employed  in  building;  and  it  is  both  cheap ^nd  well  fitted 
by  its  flexibility  to  bear  the  violence  oi  the  wind,  bamboos  are  al- 
most universally  used ;  and  though  hollow  and  spungy,  they  grow 
progressively  harder  and  stronger.  In  the  inland  part  of  the  country,  ' 
the  houses  are  in  general  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  have 
a  pond  and  garden :  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  they  have  neither, 
the  occupants  passing  their  time  in  a  great  measure  on  the  water.  In 
the  large  towns,  the  streets  are  wide  and  straight ;  one-half  of  the 
width  being  paved  for  the  accommodation  of  foot-passengers,  while 
the  other  half  is  left  unpaved,  and  appropriated  to  the  passage  *of  cat- 
tle and  goods*  The  uniformity  in  the  height  of  the  houses  of  the 
middling  and  lower  classes,  ha?  rather  a  pleasing  effect  in  a  street/ 

We  now  come  to  the  head  of  Form  of  Government  and  State 
of  Society*  If,  from  contemplating  the  physical  character  of  die 
country  of  Tonquin,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  state  of  society 
among  its  inhabitants,  we  shall  speedily  discover  the  marks  of 
that  inferiority  to  Europe  which  characterises  the  greater  part  of 
Asia*  Descended  from  the  Chinese,  the  Tonquinese  have  blindly 
retained  the  government  of  their  ancestors,  without  discriminat- 
ing its  defects  from  its  merits,  and  without  comprehending  the 
changes  which  are  required  by  a  difference  of  situation.  The 
principle  of  the  Tonquinese,  as  of  the  Chinese  government,  is  to 
consider  the  empire  as  a  family,  of  which  the  sovereign  is  the 
father ;  while  every  Mandarin  and  inferior  functionary  is  ac- 
counted, in  like  manner,  the  father  of  the  quarter  committed  to 
his  charge.  The  power  of  the  monarch  is  absolute,  the  consent 
of  no  class  of  subjects  being  requisite  to  give  validity  to  his 
edicts :  the  succession  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  according 
to  the  order  of  primogeniture,  but  with  power,  *n  the  part  of  the 
monarch,  to  alter  this  destination  in  favour  of  any  of  his  legiti- 
mate children.  The  people  are  forbidden  to  carry  arms :  but 
any  individual  has  a  right  to  present  memorials  on  a  subject  of 
public  interest.  The  state  allows  no  hereditary  nobility,  the  only 
distinction  being  between  the  people  at  large  and  the  servants  of 
the  £rown  ;  the  latter  comprehending  all  ranks,  from  the  highest 
Mandarin  down  to  the  private  soldier.  Even  in  the  royal  fa- 
mily, nobility  is  hereditary  only  as  far  as  the  nephew  of  the  so- 
vereign. The  Mandarins  form  two  classes,  the  civil  and  the 
military  ;  and  each  class  has  seven  gradations  of  rank.  Though 
the  people  have  no  right  to  add  their  sanction  to  the  decree  of 
the  sovereign,  they  possess  a  portion  of  power  in  regard  to  mu- 
nicipal regulations  and  the  local  application  of  their  edicts  of 
government.  This  power  is  exercised  by  etch  commune,  or  dis- 
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trkt,  which  holds  meetings,  and  makes  choice  of  official  leaders* 
The  government  of  Cochin-China  is  similar  to  that  of  Tonquin; 
but  the  countries  of  Laos  and  Tsiampa  are  in  too  barbarous  a 
state  to  be  the  objects  of  any  regular  exercise  of  authority,  and 
Lac-tho  is  generally  a  prey  to  intestine  commotions.  In  regard 
€0  foreign  policy,  the  principle  of  the  Tonquinese  government  is 
in  general  distrust;  and  they  cannot*be  exempted  from  the 
charge  of  that  infidelity  to  their  promises,  which  is  common 
among  Asiatic  courts.  They  are  aware  that  the  Chinese  ding 
to  the  expectation  of  one  day  recovering  possession  of  Tonquin* 
and  are  jealous  of  its  recent  independence :  but  this  national  an- 
tipathy, however  strong,  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  a  free 
state  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries* 

Following  the  arrangement  observed  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  we  arrive  next  at  the  important  topic  of  Matrimony; 
which,  in  Tonquin,  as  among  ourselves,  is  a  contract  for  life, 
though  the  knot  is  not  ,tied  by  such  indissoluble  bands.  The 
common  mode  of  demanding  a  young  woman  in  marriage  h  that 
the  parents  of  the  suitor  should  present  the  parents  of  the  female 
with  victuals,  the  acceptance  of  which  implies  consent :  but  in 
some  quarters  a  method  is  very  coolly  adopted  to  ascertain  the 
respective  dispositions  of  the  young  people  before  marriage ;  we 
mean  the  custom  of  the  young  man  going  for  months  and  even 
years  to  labour  with  the  family  of  his  intended  bride,  for  which, 
in  the  (event  of  the  projected  treaty  being  broken  off,  he  receives 
payment  on  his  departure.  The  act  which  legalizes  the  connec- 
tion is  the  payment  of  the  public  tax  on  marriages,  the  amount 
of  which  varies  from  three  to  twenty  crowns.  The  union  of  the 
young  couple  is  afterward  celebrated  by  a  feast  given  by  the  pa- 
tents of  the  bride,  and  attended  by  the  relations  on  both  sides, 
who  generally  contribute  presents  to  a  greater  value  than  the 
expense  of  the  entertainment.  So  far  all  is  respectful  and  cour- 
teous to  the  lady :  but  a  different  opinion  must  be  expressed  of 
bar  condition  when  she  has  fairly  entered  on  the  married  state, 
the  law  directing  that  she  shall  thetf  be  wholly  in  her  husband's 
power.  He  has  not  only  the  right  of  disposing  of  her  property, 
which  seldom  goes  beyond  a  little  furniture  and  dress,  but  he  is 
absolute  master  of  her  person,  and  possesses  the  ungracious  pre- 
rogative of  inflicting  blows  and  confining  her  in  chains.  This 
right,  the  certain  sign  of  backward  civilization,  extends  even  to 
th*  highest  classes.  With  equal  injustice  towards  the  weaker 
sex,  the  law  prescribes  the  power  of  divorce  to  rest  exclusively 
with  the  husband,  and  permits  him  to  resort  to  it  on  slight 
pounds.  A  want  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  wife  towards 
m,  in  the  presence  pf  a  third  person,  will  be  held  a  sufficient 
cause  j  and  the  mode  of  separation  is  equally  summary.  The 
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husband  gives  his  wife  a  certificate  of  abandonment,"which  is  re- 
corded by  a  public  officfer ;  after  which  the  wife  resumes  posses- 
sion of  her  dowry,  and  is  at  liberty  to  contract  a  second  marri- 
age, the  children  remaining  with  the  father.  In  a  case  of  poly- 
gamy, only  one  of  the  number  is  accounted  the  legal  wife,  and 
is  the  sole  mistress  of  the  house  ;  her  authority  extending  over 
thp  other  female  inmates  £s  if  they  were  her  servants.  The  bar- 
barous custom  of  exposing  new-born  children,  so  common  in 
China,  is  unknown  in  Tonqtin ;  provisions,  as  already  remark- 
ed, being  so  abundant  as  to  render  a  numerqus  family  not  only- 
honourable  but  profitable.  The  father's  power  over  them  is  un- 
limited; and  he  may  put  them  to  hire,  while  under  the  age  of 
eighteen,  sending  their  mother  along  with  them  under  the  title 
of  guardian. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  management  of  a  civil  pro- 
cess  in  this  country.  X)n  a  complaint  being  made  before  a  judge,  the 
person  accused  is  led  by  the  civil  officers  into  court,  and  confronted 
with  his  accuser.  No  lawyers  are  employed,  and  the  successful  party- 
receives  an  order  for  the  payment  of  his  costs :  but  there,  as  nearer 
home,  he  finds  himself  generally  out  of  pocket  by  going  into  court. 
A  delinquent  detected  in  the  commission  of  an  act,  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  heinous  offences,  is  seized,  bound,  and  carried 
to  his  own  house  by  the  civil  officers,  who  regale  themselves  at  his 
expense,  and,  without  farther  process,  impose  a  fine  on  him.  He  is 
at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  judge,  but  at  the  hazard  of  suffering  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  sentence.  Public  prisons  are  formed  in  the  large 
towns  only  ;  in  other  quarters,  the  houses  of  the  Mandarins  answer 
the  purpose,  and  are  fitted  up  with  that  view.  AH  immorality  and 
infractions  of  decency  are  rigorously  punished.  The*  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  child  is  severely  fined,  and  publicly  flogged ;  and  adul- 
tery is  punished  with  the  death  of  both  parties.  Notwithstanding  the 
beneficent  intentions  of  the  law,  the  administration  of  justice  is  very 
indifferent,  the  magistrates  and  even  the  judges  being  very  corrupt, 
and  money  procuring  impunity  for  almost  any  fault-  Criminal  offen- 
ces, however,  are  rare  in  Tonquin,  notwithstanding  the  disorder  whichr 
is  consequent  on  the  long  continuance  of  civil  war ;  and  it  is  comput- 
ed that,  out  of  the  whole  population,  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
persons  fall  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  the  hand  of  justice. 

"  The  pressure  of  taxation  is  equally  felt  here  as  in  Europe,  and 
may  be  divided  into  four  kinds  of  impost ;  capitation-tax,  land-tax, 
labour  on  public  works,  and  military  service.  The  capitation-tax  is 
neatly  a  dollar  a  year,  and  applies  to  all  males  who  are  not  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  crown  ;  among  the  females  it  is  payable  by  widows.  The 
tax  is  imposed  by  government,  without  distinction  as  to  differences 
of  individual  property :  but  attention  is  paid  to  this  in  the  re-partition 
which  is  afterward  made  by  the  district-officers.  The  liability  to  mi- 
litary service  lasts  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  that  of  fifty.  On  foreign 
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commerce  tke  chief  burden  is  ten  per  cent  on  importation,  exporta- 
tion being  free 

"  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  warfare,  a  considerable  change  has  oc- 
curred of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  imitation  of  European  ha- 
bits. In  former  times,  fire-arms  were  little  known ;  and  the  elephants* 
being  accounted  irresistible,  generally  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day  a 
but  the  use  of  cannon  has  given  the  power  of  putting  these  formida- 
ble animals  to  flight,  and  of  turning  them  against  the  ranks  of  their  * 
employers.  They  are  now  chiefly  used  for  the  conveyance  of  baggage 
and  warlike  stores.  The  Tonquinese  army  is  composed  entirely  of 
infantry,  hones  being  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  expresses, 
or  for  the  personal  accommodation  of  the  Mandarins.  The  number 
of  soldiers  smmnted  in  1806  (a  season  of  peace)  to  150,000,  and  they 
were  divided  into  six  armies.  Their  weapons  consist  of  muskets, 
bayonets,  sabres*  pikes,  hatchets,  and  clubs  *  the  use  of  match-locks 
having  been  superseded  by  that  of  muskets.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
recent  civil  wars,  flying-artillery  was  brought  into  action  with  prodi- 
gious success,  the  natives  declaring  it  to  be  thunder  guided  by  the 
bridle*  The  Tonquinese  seamen  may  be  termed  soldiers  serving  on 
ship-board,  their  arms  being  the  same  with  those  of  the  military,  ex- 
cept that  their  lances  are  longer.  The  art  of  seamanship  is  wholly 
unknown  both  to  officers  and  privates." 

Religion*-*- The  religion  of  Tonquin  owes  its  origin  to  that  of 
China,  and  recognizes  a  plurality  of  gods*  It  admits  also,  the 
comfortable  notion  that  men  of  distinguished  virtue  may  become 
the  associates,  though  in  a  subordinate  rank,  of  celestial  poweY. 
The  forests,  mountains,  and  plains  are  considered  to  be  peopled 
with  Genii,  who  possess  an  influence  on  human  affairs.  The 
Tonquinese  are  believers  in  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, hut  without  any  conception  of  eternity.  They  assign  a 
definite  period  to  the  operation  of  the  decrees  of  Providence  : 


delightful  cliinate  and  a  fragrant  atmosphere ;  a  throne  of  odori- 
ferous flowers  in  heaven  being,  in  their  ideas,  the  reward  of  the 
just*  The  temples  are  very  different  in  their  degrees  of  splen- 
dour, according  to  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  district  in  which 
they  are  situated*  One  of  the  most  singular  parts  of  their  reli- 
gious service  is  the  worship  of  their  ancestors  ;  whom  they  con- 
sider as  divinities  of  the  second  class,  the  guardians  and  protec- 
tors of  those  on  earth  who  have  descended  from  them.  The 
lower  ranks  believe  that  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  reside  in  the 
Penates,  or  tablets,  preserved  in  the  dwellings  of  their  descend- 
ants ;  and  the  higher  ranks,  without  going  the  length  of  a  belief 
of  actual  residence,  are  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  sympa- 
thy between  the  dead  ana  the  living,  and  look  on  the  odour  of  a 
newly  killed  victim  as  a  kind  of  nourishment  which  is  grateful 
to  their  forefathers* 
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u  The  Bonzes  are  ike  ministers  of  public  worship  at  the  akars,but 
they  can  hardly  he  compared  to  our  priests ;  possessing  no  spiritual 
authority,  and  being  confined  in  their  functions  to  outward  ceremo- 
nies. They  sing,  preach,  and  perform  sacrifices,  but  are  not  subjected 
to  any  particular  restraints  in  private, -and  are  allowed  to  marry ;  dif- 
fering in  these  respects  from  another  class  of  their  fraternity,  who  live 
in  retirement,  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  in  the  observance  of  Casts.  It 
belongs  to  this  part  of  our  subject  to  mention  that  magic  and  fortune- 
telling  are  greatly  in  vogue  in  Tonquin  ;  a  particular  class  of  impos- 
tors continuing  to  practice  it,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  go- 
vernment. The  superstitious  credulity  of  the  Tonquinese  knows  no 
bounds ;  the  flight  and  singing  of  birds  are  carefully  watched  as  omens ; 
a  fowl  crowing  like  a  cock,  or  a  dog  creeping  along  «n  two  legs,  are 
accounted  signals  of  misfortune,  and  are  devoted  to  speedy  death.  If, 
on  going  out  in  the  morning,  the  first  person  met  is  a  woman,  the 
omen  is  bad  ;  if  a  man,  the  reverse :  but  if  the  person  met  happens  to 
sneeze,  the  prognostication  is  deemed  so  serious  as  to  make  an  imme- 
diate return  to  the  house  advisable." 

The  last  example  of  credulity  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
among  many  nations  sneezing  has  been  accounted  a  favourable 
omen.  The  Dutch  of  the  present  day  have  a  current  proverb  to 
that  effect ;  and  if  the  recollections  of  our  youthful  studies,  be 
correct,  the  case  was  the  same  in  the  age  of  Ulysses. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  Tonquinese  nation  is  thus  sunken  in  su- 
perstition and  polytheism,  the  civil  Mandarins,  and  other  leading 
men  in  the  state,  'dtspise  the  credulity  of  their  countrymen,  and 
adhere  to  the  creed  of  Confucius.  This  enlightened  Chinese 
taught  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being ;  that  human  reason 
emanated  from  him ;  that  the  law  of  religion  should  prescribe 
nothing  beyond  a  conformity  to  the  law  of  nature  and  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  understanding  ;  and  that  our  duty  consists  in  attain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  in  learning  to  discriminate  things 
lawful  from  things  unlawful,  and  in  setting  a  good  example  to 
our  fellow-creatures.  The  followers  of  Confucius  adore  God,, 
hut  liave  rib  outward  ceremonial,  no  altars,  nor  sacrifices.  Their 
worship  of  the  Deity  consists  in  secret  meditation  :  but  to  Con- 
fucius they  erect  temples  and  make  sacrifices,  considering  him  as 
a  being  superior  to  the  race  of  man,  and  praying  to  him  to  vouch- 
safe to  them  the  information  which  is  requisite  to  understand  his 
sacred  books.  They  join  their  countrymen  in  the  practice  of 
sacrificing  to  their  ancestors,  but  without  looking  on  the  act  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  testimony  of  filial  veneration.  It  is  to 
tf  mples  of  Confucius  alone  that  the  Tonquinese  government  con- 
tributes ;  the  expense  of  the  other  is  borne  by%the  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

Our  readers  will  learn  with  satisfaction,  that  Christianity  has 
made  some  progress  in  this  populous  but  hitherto  little  known 
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empire.  So  long  ago  as  the  16th  century,  the  Portuguese  made 
a  beginning- in  this  respect  in  Cochin- China ;  and  in  the  17th, 
Louis  XIV,  contrived  to  introduce  into  that  country  some  mis- 
sionaries from  the  seminary  at  Paris.  During  the  18th  century, 
the  treatment  of  Christians  in  Tonquin  underwent  various  chan* 
ges  :  but  in  general  it  was  unfavourable,  and  at  several  timet 
persecutions  took  place.  The  present  sovereign,  however,  is 
disposed  to  toleration ;  and  since  the  year  1790,  the  Christians, 
though  notprotected  by  government,  have  not  had  reason  to 
complain.  The  chief  obstacles  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
are,  on  the  part  of  government,  an  apprehension  that  political 
views  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries ;  and  on 
that  of  the  people  the  renunciation  of  polygamy,  a  sacrifice  which 
it  strictly  inquires.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  is  com- 
puted that  nearly  400,000  Christians  exist  in  Tonquin  and  Co- 
chin-China,  and  no  class  of  the  inhabitants  is  more  distinguished 
for  probity  of  conduct.  Of  the  difficulty  attendant  on  the  pro* 
pagation  of  Christianity,  particularly  in  the  uncultivated  part  of 
the  empire,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  docu- 
ment : 

"Letter  from  Monsieur  Grillet,  a  missionary,  dated  Cochin-China, 
4th  August,  1793. 
"  I  was  sent  two  years  ago,  with  Monsieur  Le  Blanc,  among  a  sa- 
vage people  to  the  north-east  of  Cochin-China,  in  order  to  open  to 
these  poor  creatures  the  way  to  salvation,  but  sickness  prevented  us 
from  doing  any  thing.  My  colleague  fell  a  victim  to  it,  and  I  conti- 
nued ill  during  six  or  seven  months.  These  unfortunate  people  have 
scarcely  any  fault,  except  an  almost  incurable  stupidity ;  they  inhabit 
mountains  and  inaccessible  forests,  are  few  in  number,  without  leaders, 
and  appear  little  attached  to  any  superstition.  They  have  no  fi*ed  re* 
sidence ;  and  after  having  remained  a  year  or  two  in  one  place,  they 
remove  to  another.  Their  principal  food  is  rice,  which  is  taken  from 
a  common  hoard  every  morning,  and  boiled  by  the  women,  while  the 
men  hunt  down  the  mountain-rats,  which  are  their  favourite  article  of 
diet.  They  are  very  dextrous  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow ;  and 
on  kilting  game  they  share  it  among  each  other.  Their  life  is  a  very 
indolent  one:  they  are  inquisitive  and  covetous  about  nothing,  and  go 
almost  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Polygamy  does  not  exist  among  them ; 
each  of  their  residences  consists  of  only  one  long  house,  divided  into 
as  many  cells  as  there  are  chiefs ;  they  cultivate  the  ground  and  reap 
the  harvest  in  common.— If  we  are  enabled  by  Providence  to  open 
this  mission,  the  propagation  of  religion  is  likely  to  meet  with  fewer 
obstacles  here  than  elsewhere.  What  an  affecting  sight  it  is  to  see 
these' poor  creatures  run  forwards  to  meet  us,  and  conjure  us,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  to  remain  among  them,  and  to  make  them  men 
like  us.  For  my  part  I  am  determined,  if  I  am  permitted,  to  make  a 
fresh  attempt  for  their  conversion,  were  I  even  to  lose  mv  life  in  the 
cause." 
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Moral  ^tiaHtics.—la  describing  the  moral  character  of  the 
Tonquinese,  the  author  has  used  that  warmth  of  colouring  which 
may  be  remarked  in  various  parts  of  the  book.  Charity,  he 
informs  us,  is  so  established  a  virtue  among  them,  that  the  dis- 
tressed are  accounted  the  creditors  of  the  affluent,  and  the  mere 
circumstance  of  needing  assistance  is  considered  as  conferring  a 
right  to  it.  Their  common  proverb  is, 44  Nature  is  liberal;  let  us 
imitate  her  and  a  friend  makes  as  free  with  the  property  of  his 
friend  as  with  his  own.  The  women  are  under  eo  particular  re* 
straint,  being  allowed  to  pay  visits  by  themselves ;  yet  they  are 
seldom  known  to  abuse  this  indulgence,  or  to  neglect  their  own 
affairs  for  the  sake  of  mixing  in  society*  Neither  beauty  nor  for- 
tune, according  to  the  author,  is  a  predominating  attraction  to  a 
matrimonial  connexion  among  the  Tonquinese ;  health  of  consti- 
tution, and  suavity  of  temper,  being  accounted  more  powerful  re- 
commendations. The  existence  of  unnatural  vices  is  unknown  in 
this  country,  and  the  barbarous  practice  of  having .  eunuchs  at 
court  has  also  been  disused  during  the  present  reign.  In  their  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans,  the  Tonquinese  are  much  more  accom- 
modating and. communicative  than  the  Asiatics  in  general;  and 
they  have  been  called,  from  their  gayety  and  talkativeness,  the 
Frenchmen  of  the  East.  They  are  highly  loyal,  and  unwilling  to 
impute  any  blame  to  their  sovereign.  These  favourable  qualities, 
however,  are  tarnished,  as  the  writer  acknowledges,  by  several 
vices.  Indolence  is  a  predominant  feature  in  their  character ;  and 
in  making  any  remarkable  exertion,  the  grand  inducement  is  the 
prospect  o(  a  long  repose :  but  a  much  greater  vice,  that  of  glut- 
tony, must  likewise  be  admitted  into  the  catalogue  of  their  de- 
merits. In  their  public  feasts,  they  eat  not  only  beyond  all 
"bounds  of  moderation,  but  are  accustomed  to  pocket  and  carry 
home  what  they  cannot  consume.  The  pleasure  of  eating  seema 
to  pervade  all  their  feelings :  the  kitchen  is  accounted  me  best 
4X>om  in  the  house ;  and  their  household  gods  are  called  the  divi- 
f  nities  of  that  interesting  department.  The  higher  the  rank  of  a 
guest,  the  larger  is  the  portion  of  victuals  placed  before  him.  Hie 
common  method  of  showing  regard  for  a  friend,  is  to  ask  how 
many  plates  of  rice  he  can  consume  at  dinner ;  and,  by  a  singular 
abuse  of  figurative  language,  the  verb  44  to  eat"  is  applied  to  any 
act  that  is  performed  with  ardour :  the  Tonquinese  being  accus- 
tomed to  use  such  extraordinary  expressions  as  wto  eat  a  robbe- 
ry w  to  eat  a  market,'*  and  even  (vol.  i.  p.  103.)  44  to  eat  a  fine 
woman."  —  The  next  fault  in  the  character  of  this  nation  is  com- 
mon to  them  with  others  in  a  much  more  advanced  state ;  viz. 
an  inordinate  love  of  distinction,  the  consequence  of  which  is  ab- 
.ject  acquiescence  towards  superiors,  and  domineering  conduct  tt> 
inferiors.   Qpe  of  the  most  effectual  methods  of  raising  thena- 
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tionaltdtaracter  fronrttrdegradotfoii,  would  be  to  make  a  gradual 
tbolkkm  of  corporeal  punishment,  the  maintenance  of  whkh  forms 
another  feature  of  resemblance  between  the  Tonquinese  and  theit 
northern  progenitors. 

The  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tonquin  for  those  of  China, 
is  not  inferior  to  the  hereditary  animosity  of  our  own  country- 
men, or  of  the  Spaniards,  towards  our  Gallic  neighbours.  Our 
estimate  of  the  manners  of  the  Tonquinese,  however,  must  not 
be  formed  on  general  description ;  a  difference  of  situation  often 
leading  to  remarkable  differences  of  character.  So  much  depends 
oa  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  die  local  government,  that, 
while  in  some  quarters  the  property  of  the  traveller  is  in  perfect 
safety,  in  others  the  case  is  very  different;  in  some  province* 
sexual  irregularities  are  not  very  unfrequent,  while  in  others  a 
single  instance*  of  the  kind  would  be  a  phenomenon.  In  some 
populous  cantons,  indeed,  such  is  the  character  of  the  people  and 
government,  that  a  murder  has  not  been  committed  in  the  memory 
of  man. 

*  lets  the  custom  of  the  Tonquinese  of  both  Sexes  to  permit  their 
long  dark  hair  to  flow  loose  over  their  shoulders.  A  more  unseemly 
practice  ts  that  of  letting  their  beard  and  nails  continue  to  grow.  Their 
mode  s|^kting  is  cross-legged  on  the  ground*  They  use  no  chairs, 
cushions,  nor  stools;  mats  among  the  lower  orders,  and  carpets  a- 
swog  the  higher,  serving  the  purpose  of  seats.  Their  beds  are  made 
of  mats,  and  their  pillows  consist  of  reeds  woven  together ;  but,  in 
other  respects,  their  apartments  are  without  furniture.  Persons  in  easy 
circumstances  travel  in  palanquins.— Their  mode  of  saluting  a  supe* 
nor  is  not,  as  with  us,  a  mere  inclination  of  the  head,  but  a  prostration 
almost  to  the  ground.  The  morning  is  the  time  for  visits,  and  also 
for  an  audience  of  the  Emperor,  whose  levee  begins  at  six  o'clock  and 
hits  two  hours.  It  is  a  rule  in  Tonquin,  as  throughout  the  East  in 
general,  on  visiting  a  superior,  to  offer  him  a  present,  were  it  merely 
fait  or  other  things  of  little  value ;  always  observing  that,  in  making 
presents  to  persons  of  different  station*,  the  value  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rank.  Good-breeding  forbids  a  superior  to  take  any  notice 
of  the  furniture  or  jewels  in  a  house  which  he  may  visit,  because  the 
fsrty  complimented  would  feel  himself  bound  to  send  them  to  him 
tbe  next  day.— It  is  not  the  custom  for  females  to  be  present  at  public 
entertainments. 

M  Of  all  the  public  ceremonies  in  Tonquin,  the  most  solemn  and 
most  expensive  are  their  burials.  The  great  object  of  ambition  with 
many  individuals,  during  life,  is  to  save  what  will  supply  a  fund  for  a 
i  magnificent  display  on  that  occasion ;  and  it  is  common  to  have  a  sale 
of  the  property  of  the  deceased,  in  order  to  make  up  the  necessary 
*»ount.  A  superb  interment  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  the  honour  of  a  family,  and  is  sometimes  the  topic  of  conversation 
a*  praise  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century.   To  afford  time  for  these 
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extraordinary  arrangements,  it  is  often  ntiltiltry  to  delay  th£  inter* 
ment  and  keep  the  body  above  ground;  and  among  the  great,  this 
is  sometimes  the  case  for  the  space  of  twelve  months,  without  being 
productive  of  any  inconvenience,  the  coffin  being  of  very  thick  wood, 
and  hermetically  sealed  The  Tonquinese  arc  very  particular  about 
the  place  of  interment ;  and  it  would  be  both  a  disgrace  and  a  cala- 
mity to  a  family  if  any  encroachment  on  it  were  made ;  the  deceased 
would  be  supposed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  exerting  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  his  relations.  The  funerals  of  grandees  are  conducted  with 
incredible  pomp  and  expense.  At  that  of  the  Emperor,  the  army, 
the  elephants,  and  the  galleys,  are  all  employed ;  money  and  victuals 
are  scattered  with  profusion ;  and  enormous  sums  are  buried  with  the 
body.  The  mourning  dress  of  the  Tonquinese  is  whke,  and  their 
hair  is  so  far  cut  as  not  to  overhang  the  shoulders.*' 

.  Langxiage  and  Education. — The  language  of  Tonquin  is  de- 
rived, like  other  things,  from  China :  but  the  distance  and  se- 
paration of  the  two  states  have  so  much  altered  their  pronun- 
ciation, that  the  natives  of  the  two  countries  no  longer  under- 
stand each  other.  The  Tonquinese  tongue  has  no  terminations 
for  gender,  number,  or  tense,  the  distinctions  being  marked  by 
particles.  Most  of  the  words  are  monosyllables,  and  inflexions 
in  sentences  are  little  known*  ,  lake  our  own  language,  the 
Tonquinese  ascribes  gender  only  to  animated  beings*  4$»  voca- 
bulary is  rich  in  regard  to  those  things  with  which  the  natives 
are  conversant,  as  the  products  of  the  ground,  and  the  names  of 
aquatic  animals,  but  barren  with  respect  to  such  topics  as  me- 
chanics or  the  fine  arts.  An  European  finds  it  much  more  easy 
to  establish  an  oral  communication  with  a  Tonquinese  than  a 
Chinese,  whether  it  be  that  the  former  has  a  greater  promptitude 
in  understanding  signs,  or  that  the  Tonquinese  pronunciation  is 
less  difficult  of  acquisition ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  an 
European  is  more  successful  than  a  Chinese  in  learning  the  lan* 
guage  of  this  country.  The  manner  of  writing  it  is  the  same  as 
that  of  writing  the  Chinese ;  that  is,  the  signs  express  words,  in- 
stead of  letters*  and  are  consequently  calculated  to  amount  to  the 
number  of  80,000.  .  It  follows  that  few  persons  are  qualified  to  | 
read  or  write ;  and  their  men  of  letters  are  subjected  to  a  long 
and  painful  drudgery,  before  they  acquire  a  familiarity  with  this 
vast  catalogue.  The  fashion  of  penmanship  is  the  same  in 
Tonquin  as  in  China,  being  neither  from  left  to  right  as  among 
us,  nor  from  right  to  left  as  with  the  Orientals,  but  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  European  missionaries  are  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce into  Tonquin  the  use  of  our  alphabet,  with  some  slight  mo- 
difications. 

The  subjeet  on  which  the  Tonquinese  have  written  most 
largely  is  medicine;  following,  however,  in  this  as  in  other 
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branches  of  literature,  the  works  of  the  Chinese  as  their  models. 
The  department  of  the  healing  art,  which  they  understand  best, 
is  the  cure  of  diseases  by  the  application  of  plants,  die  efficacy  of 
which  in  this  country  is  prodigious.  They  are  well  acquainted 
with  botany  :  to  bleeding  they  seldom  have  recourse ;  and  when 
they  do,  the  operation  takes  place  in  the  forehead :  but  their 
favourite  remedy  is  a  partial  burning  of  the  skin,  similar  to  the 
old  European  process,  (called  from  the  substance  applied)  moxa  ; 
a  process  which  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  Africa.  Aro- 
matic herbs  are  the  materials  used  for  bunting  in  Tonquin,  and 
great,  paios  are  taken  to  ascertain  the  spot  on  which,  according 
to  their  creed,  the  caustic  application  ought  to  take  place.  This 
is  generally  at  some  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  complaint ; 
suppuration  is  the  consequence  of  this  process  ;  and  its'  effects  is 
sometimes  an  extraordinary  cure,  at  other  times  an  aggravation 
of  the  disorder. — The  backward  state  of  learning  in  Topquin 
must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  unfortunate  alphabet,  and  the 
effects  of  despotism  in  former  ages,  rather  than  to  the  present 
government ;  for  no  where  is  learning  more  honoured  and  pro- 
tected. Public  schools  are  instituted  for  teaching  morality, 
rhetoric,  agriculture,  and  tactics ;  and  important  privileges  are 
attached  to  the  condition  of  student  and  doctor  in  literature. 
Tfce  style  of  composition  in  this  country  is  grave,  and  free  from 
exaggeration ;  though,  like  other  rude  notions,  the  Tonquinese 
have  been  more  successful  in  poetry  than  in  prose. 

The  history  of  Tonquin  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  se- 
cond volume  ;  and  the  adthor,  partial  to  a  country  which  has  en- 
gaged so  much  of  his  labour,  bestows  on  its  early  legends  a  de- 
pee  of  attention  to  which  in  our  opinion,  they  are  little  intitled ; 
ra  which  predilection  towards  the  object  of  his  researches,  we 
cannot  help  remarking  a  resemblance  between  him  and  the  dis- 
tinguished translator  of  the  Laws  of  China,  whose  work  was  re- 
Viewed  in  our  February  Number.— It  is  now  time  to  bring  to 
a  .conclusion  our  analysis  of  his  labours,  which  we  have  been 
induced  to  extend  to  an  extraordinary  length  from  a  sense  both  of 
the  novelty  of  his  information,  and  of  the  tone  of  candour  and  lib- 
erality m  which  it  is  conveyed.  These  recommendations  make  the 
work  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  our  store  of  Asiatic  au- 
thorities :  but  the  more  highly  we  are  disposed  to  estimate  it  in 
this  respect,  the  more  do  we  regret  that  the  mode  of  construct- 
ing the  edifice  should  not  have  corresponded  with  the  value  of 
the  materials.  Various  circumstances  concur  to  strengthen  our 
suspicion,  that  the  book  has  been  put  together  in  haste,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  press  before  adequate  pains  were  taken  to  read  the 
whole  of  the  MS.  in  continuation.  The  frequency  of  repetitions, 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  contradiction,  the  inequality  of  the 
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siz  -  of  the  volumes,  (the  second  being  hardly  more  than  one 
third  of  the  first,)  ana  the  position  of  the  table  of  contents  at 
the  end  instead  of  the  beginning,  are  all  evidences  of  default  in 
the  necessary,  though  unpleasant  task  of  revision  and  castigation. 
To  the  same  cause  must  be  attributed  incidental  exuberances  of 
matter  as  well  as  of  style ;  we  allude  to  enumerations,  such  as  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  elephant,  of  circumstances  which  are 
already  well  known  to  men  of  education.  Of  the  author's  talent 
for  original  reflection,  the  chief  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the 
introductory  observations  on  the  several  divisions  of  the  work  ; 
and  while  we  allow  him  the  merit  of  liberal  disposition  and  pow- 
erful comprehension,  we  must  be  cautious  in  paying  a  tribute  of 
approbation  to  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.  In  support  of 
this  negative  opinion,  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  passage  in 
which  (Vol.  ii.  p.  87.)  he  enlarges  on  climate,  as  a  cause  of  great 
efficacy  in  the  formation  of  national  character.  After  these  de- 
ductions, however,  a  decided  balance  of  merit  will  be  found  to 
remain  in  the  appreciation  of  this  performance  ;  and  we  perceive 
with  satisfaction,  that  it  already  bids  fair  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  publications  on  oriental  subjects. 


FAOX  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Mndu  Infunticide.  An  Account  of  the  measures  adopted  for  suppressing  the 
Practice  of  the  systematic  murder  by  their  parents  of  Female  In&nts;  edit- 
td,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  by  Edward  Moor,  P.  R.  S.  London:  18U. 

THERE  are  a  few  species,  and  but  a  few,  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, which  occasionally  destroy  their  offspring  immediately  on 
the  birth, — an  anomaly  in  the  law  of  nature  commonly  followed 
by  another,  that  of  devouring  them.  But  as  the  latter  usually 
takes  place  among  domestic  animals,  it  is  obvious  that  hunger 
has  no  share  in  the  transaction  ;  and  that  it  may  rather  be  as- 
cribed to  some  temporary  derangement  (occasioned,  perhaps,  by 
agonizing  pain)  of  the  instinctive  solicitude,  interwoven  with  the 
constitution  and  existence  of  every  living  creature,  to  protect  and 
preserve  its  young.  4  The  lord  of  the  creation,'  however,  who 
boasts  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  has,  in  all  the  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  in  many  of  modern  times,  from  some  assignable  motive, 
sacrificed  or  exposed  his  own  children.  He  does  not  indeed  eat 
them,— except  in  China,  where  a  Swedish  traveller  was  told  that 
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this  diet  was  prescribed  fby  tbescure  of  a  particular  disorder; 
and  though  he  subjoins,  with  great  naivete,  that  he  is  not  quite 
sure  of  the  fact,  yet  he  has  no  doubt  that  plenty  of  food  might  be 
procured  for  this  salutary  purpose,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  patients,  and  the  long  regimen  of  fifty  days  which  is  required 
for  each  case. 

We  hear,  even  now,  of  men  who  are  supposed  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar relish  for  human  flesh,  and  especially  for  that  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  buttfhese  are  to  be  found  only  among  the  most  barbarous 
of  mankind.  These  are  objects  of  general  abhorrence ;  but  some 
excuse  may  be  found  for  the  savage,  if,  when  hard  pressed  by 
hunger,  he  is  driven  to  relieve  himself  from  a  feeling  of  despon- 
dency, and  his  child  from  the  misery  of  famine,  by  putting  an 
end  at  once  to  its  sufferings  and  existence ;  an  event  which 
sometimes  happens  to  die  aged,  as  well  as  to  the  infant,  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa  and  America.  These  are  sacrifices  made  to 
■necessity ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discover  any  palliation  for  the 
destruction  of  those  human  victims  which  have  bled  on  the  altars 
as  acceptable  offerings  to  the  gods.  From  motives  of  religion  or 
patriotism,  from  a  belief  that,  by  sacrifices  of  this  kind,  some 
national  calamity  might  be  averted,  or  some  general  blessing  ob- 
tained, thousands  of  innocent  children  have  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  their  parents.  Equally  reprehensible,  because  equally  prepos- 
terous and  unnatural,  are  the  reveries  of  those  political  madmen, 
who  have  deluded  mankind  into  a  belief  of  the  wisdom  of  a  law, 
according  to  which  such  children  only  as  were  born  perfect  ought 
to  be  reared,  and  of  those  speculative  economists  who  would  re- 
gulate the  number  of  souls  to  be  saved,  by  the  number  of  acres  in 
cultivation,  and  the  productive  quality  of  the  soil.  The  Stagyrite 
is  not  the  only  philosopher  who,  scared  at  the  idea  of  a  redun- 
dant population,  recommended  the  means  of  checking  such  a 
tendency.  If  the  polished  Greeks,  indeed,  could  be  pemuaded 
to  receive  such  barbarous  practices,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
ind  their*  servile  imitators,  the  Romans,  adopting  die  same  doc- 
trines, and  putting  in  practice  the  same  inhuman  measures,  and 
thus  legalizing,  as  it  were,  child-murder.  Here,  however,  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  the  humanity  to  stop ;  and  to  make  the 
magistrate,  instead  of  the  unhappy  parent,  the  executioner. 

But  the  nation  which,  in  modern  times,  has  been  the  most  se- 
verely reprobated  for  the  practice  of  infanticide,  is  China.  That 
the  practice  of  exposing  children  (though  not  of  eating  them,  as 
the  Swedish  naturalist  was  led  to  believe)  does  exist  in  that 
country,  must  be  granted ;  but  we  are  persuaded,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  early  Jesuits  have,  through  interested  motives, 
grossly  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  practice.  In  the  first  place, 
they  have  carefully  concealed  from  Europeans  the  important  cir- 
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cumstance,  that  Foundling  Hospitals  abound  in  China ;  and  that 
such  living  children  as  are  exposed  in  the  streets,  by  indigent  pa- 
rents, are  so  placed,  not  under  the  supposition  of  their  being  carried 
to  one  common  grave  with  the  dead  ones,  as.  the  missionaries  have 
pretended,  but  with  the  conviction  that  they  will  be  carefully  pick- 
ed up  by  the  police  officers ;  which  is  actually  the  case.  Neither 
are  there  sufficient  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  deceased  chil- 
dren, exposed  in  the  streets,  have  previously  been  murdered  by 
their  parents.  A  funeral,  in  all  the  cities  of  China,  is  necessarily 
attended  with  considerable  expense,  as  every  corpse,  by  a  muni- 
cipal regulation,  must  be  interred  beyond  a  certain  distance  from 
the  walls.  The  bodies  of  children  of  indigent  parents,  whether 
gtiil-born  or  the  victims  of  disease,  are  therefore  placed  in  the 
streets,  in  order  that  they  may  be  removed  by  the  proper  officers* 
and  buried  at  the  public  expense.  Not  one  word  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the*  voluminous  communications  of  the  missionaries.  They 
make  a  considerable  display  of  their  own  humanity,  by  their  so- 
licitude to  attend  at  the  fatal  pit  for  the  .purpose  of  saving  the* 
souls  of  those  iunocents  in  whom  the  spark  of  life  is  not  quite  ex- 
tinct ;  and  some  credit  is  certainly  due  to  them  for  taking  care 
also  of  many  of  the  liv'vig  children  which,  we  believe,  the  offi- 
cers of  police  make  no  difficulty  in  delivering  pver  to  them,  al- 
though aware  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  educated 
in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
very  honourable  part  to  swell  out  their,  catalogue  of  Neophytes, 
thus  obtained,  at  die  expense  of  the  character  of  a  whole  nation. 
We  are  glad  of  every  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  exonerate 
the  Chinese  from  so  foul  a  blot,  and  in  justice  to  them,  we  deem 
it  right  to  quote  from  the  'Remarks'  of  the  editor  of  the  book 
before  us  a  passage  on  this  subject, — not  however  that  we  attach 
much  weight  to  the  authority, 

'  During  a  residence  of  several  months  in  Canton,  I  never  witness- 
ed, or  even  heard  of,  a  case  of  infanticide.  Many  thousands  of  the  poor- 
est classes  live  entirely  on  the  water ;  among  these  it  is  that  the  in- 
stances are  supposed  to  be  most  frequent.  Their  situation  offers  the 
greatest  facilities,  and  their  poverty  the  strongest  inducements,  and 
such  instances  would  be  oftenest  seen  by  strangers.  Yet  I  never  saw 
one,  and  I  have  been  much  on  the  water  about  Canton,  air.ong  the 
most  thronged  parts  of  the  floating  population ;  nor  do  I  know  of 
any  other  person  having  seen  one,  nor  did  I,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, ever  hear  of  any  well  authenticated  case,  although,  like  me,  every 
body  has  heard  of  the  supposed  frequency  of  the  fact.  1  should  not 
deem  the  evidence  of  a  drowned  child  an  exception,  out  of  so  many 
thousands  crawling  about  such  embarkations  as  float  for  miles  above 
and  below  Canton,  many  children  must  doubtless  be  drowned  acciden- 
tally $  and  I  have  heard  a  case  related  as  a  proof  of  exposure  or  of  in* 
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femicide,  that  conveyed  to  my  mind  a  contrary  impression.  It  was  of 
a  child  seen  floating  tied  to  a  hollowed  gourd.  The  appendage  argu- 
ed care,  rather  than  neglect  or  criminality.'— p.  268. 

It  would  seem  then  to  be  reserved  for  the  Hindoos,  who 
have  been  held  up  as  the  most  mild  and  benevolent  of  mankind, 
without  any  avowed  or  apparent  motive,  either  of  religion,  pat- 
riotism, or  poverty,  to  organize  4  a  systematic  murder,  by  their 
parents,  of  female  infants.  This  practice,  which  is  truly  desig- 
nated as  4  the  most  barbarous  that  ever  owed  its  existence  either 
to  the  wickedness  or  weakness  of  human  nature,'  would  with 
them  appear  to  be  exclusively  reducible  to  a  mere  selfish  priit- 
ciple,  less  the  offspring  of  prejudice,  than  of  pride  and  avarice* 
The  first  notice  of  this  unnatural  custom  was  communicated  by 
#fr.  Duncan,  when  resident  at  Benares,  to  the  Governor- Gene- 
ral in  Council,  in  1 789,  and  published  by  Sir  John  Shore,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches ;  where  it  is  observed 
that,-  *  the  general  practice,  as  far  as  regards  female  infants,  is 
fully  substantiated  with  respect  to  a  particular  tribe  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Juanpore,  a  district  of  the  province  of  Benares,  adjoin- 
ing the  country  of  Oude.  A  race  of  Hindoos,  called  Rajekoo- 
mars,  reside  here ;  and  it  was  discovered,  in  1789  only,  that  the 
custom  of  putting  to  death  their  female  offspring,  by  causing 
their  mothers  to  starve  them,  had  long  subsisted,  and  did  actu- 
ally then  very  generally  prevail  amongst  them.'  It  was  not  at- 
tempted, it  seems,  to  keep  secret,  or  to  deny,  this  abominable 
practice ;  all  of  them  unequivocally  admitted  its  existence,  and 
the  only  reason  they  assigned  for  it  was — the  great  expense  of 
procuring  suitable  matches  for  their  daughters,  if  they  allowed 
them  to  grow  up.  It  was  also  discovered  that  a  similar  custom 
prevailed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  among  a  smaller  tribe  of  peo- 
ple, alsq  within  the  province  of  Benares,  called  Rajebunsies. 
Mr.  Duncan,  however,  by  persuasion  and  persevtrance,  but 
more  probably  through  the  influence  of  the  Company,  prevailed 
on  some, of  the  chiefs  of  those  tribes  to  sign  a  written  engage- 
ment, by  which  they  renounced  in  future,  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity,  this  horrid  practice. 

From  a  conversation  which  Mr.  Duncan  held  with  Captain 
Wilford  of  Benares,  in  which  the  latter  informed  him  that,  in 
some  old  Greek  author  in  his  possession,  he  had  read  of  the 
same  thing  being  a  practice  in  his  time  in  Kutch  and  Guzzerat, 
he  was  induced,  on  his  return  to  Bombay  in  1804,  to  desire  Cap- 
tain Seton,  then  resident  at  Kutch,  to  make  every  inquiry  into 
so  curious  a  subject.  The  answer  of  Captain  Seton  is  as  follows: 
4  Hie  custom  mentioned  in  Gajra  Bye's  relation  is  in  force  tfr 
this  4ay  i  e^very  female  infant  bom  in  the  Raja's  family  of  a  Ran- 
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nee,  or  lawful  wife,  is  immediately  dropped  into  a  hole  dug  in 
the  earth  and  filled  with  milk,  where  it  is  drowned.'  He  states 
moreover,  that  this  practice  was  not  peculiar  to  Kutch,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  heads  of  the  Rajput  tribes  of  Guzzerat ;  that,  of 
the  Jarejahs,  or  collateral  descendants  of  the  Rajah's  family,  on- 
ly two  men  of  any  note  had  brought  up  their  daughters  ;  and  that 
the  expense  and  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  husbands,  were  the 
excuses  usually  made  ;  but  that  the  Rajah's  pretext  was,  that  he 
considered  it  beneath  him  to  match  his  daughter  with  any  man. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  says,  that  the  Jarejahs,  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  destroyed,  purchase  wives  from  another  tribe  cal- 
led Soda ;  4  and  such,'  he  observes,  4  is  the  barbarous  inveteracy 
of  these  women,  that,  when  married  to  Mahommedans,  they  con- 
tinue the  same  practice,  against  the  inclination  and  religion  of 
their  husbands  ;  destroying  their  own  progeny  without  remorse^ 
in  view  to  the  advantage  of  the  tribe  from  which  they  are  de- 
scended.' 

The  origin  of  this  unnatural  practice,  as  related  by  Sunderji 
Savaji,  a  man  of  credit  and  respectability,  who  had  long  been 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  horses  within  the  territories  of 
Kutch  and  Kattywar,  for  the  use  of  the  British  cavalry  in  India, 

is  as  follows : 

'  In  former  times  it  so  happened  that,  to  one  of  the  head  men  of 
these  Jarejahs  several  female  children  were  born ;  and  as,  among  the 
Hindus,  it  is  incumbent  to  provide  husbands  for  their  daughters,  whilst 
these  latter  bre  yet  in  their  non-age,  the  Jarejah  chieftain  applied  to 
the  family  Brahman,  or  priest,  to  pursue  the  necessary  measures  for 
getting  the  said  Jarejah's  female  children  contracted  in  marriage. 
The  Brahman,  after  making  every  inquiry,  and  going  about  to  every 
place  in  quest  of  suitable  matches  for  these  children,  returned  without 
effecting  his  object — <  wherefore/  said  the  Brahman, '  since  to  retain 
your  female  offspring  in  the  family  house,  after  their  arriving  at  the 
age  of  womanhood,  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  religion,  I  will  take  them 
with  me,  and  burn  them  in  the  fire ;  on  condition,  that  it  be  stipulated 
on  your  part,  to  destroy,  at  their  birth,  all  issue  of  the  same  sex,  that 
shall  hereafter  be  born  in  your  family ;  laying,  as  I  now  do,  my  solemn 
malediction,  both  here  and  hereafter,  on  you  and  yours,  if  you  fail  to 
perform  the  same,  in  such  manner,  that  if  you  shall  preserve  any  of 
your  future  daughters,  they  shall  pass  their  lives  in  penury  and  want ; 
nor  shall  good  attend  the  father  or  mother  of  such  children.'— p.  29. 

Another  account  of  the  orgin  of  this  detestable  custom  is  giv- 
en by  the  Jarejahs. 

'  A  powerful  Rajah  of  their  caste,  who  had  a  daughter  of  singular 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  desired  his  Raj-gur,  or  family  Brahman, 
to  affiance  her  to  a  prince  of  desert  and  rank  equal  to  her  own.  The 
Raj-gur  travelled  over  many  countries,  returned,  and  reported  to  the 
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prince,  that  his  mission  had  not  proved  successful.  This  intelligence 
gave  the  Rajah  much  affliction  and  concern,  as  the  Hindoos  reckon  it 
ta  he  the  first  duty  of  parents  to  provide  suitable  husbands  for  their 
daughters.  In  this  dilemma  the  Rajah  consulted  his  Raj-gur  ;  and 
the  Brahman  advised  him  to  avoid  the  censure  and  disgrace  which 
would  attend  the  princess  remaining  unmarried,  by  having  recourse  to 
the  desperate  expedient  of  putting  her  to  death.  The  Rajah  was  long 
averse  to  this  expedient,  and  remonstrated  against  the  murder  of  a  wo- 
man, which,  enormous  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Sastra,  would  be  ag- 
gravated when  committed  on  his  own  offspring.  The  Raj-gur  at  length 
removed  his  scruples,  by  consenting  to  load  himself  with  the  guilt, 
and  to  become,  in  his  own  person,  responsible  for  all  the  consequen* 
cesof  the  sin.  Accordingly  the  princess  was  put  to  death;  and  fe- 
iriale  infanticide  was,  from  that  time,  practised  by  the  Jarejahs.'— . 
p.  44. 

Major  Walker,  however,  seems  to  think  it  probable,  from  an 
account  he  received  at  Baroda,  that  it  might  have  arisen  from  a 
refusal  of  the  Jarejahs  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the 
invading  Mahommedans; 

l  *  The  high-spirited  Jarejahs  would  not  brook  the  disgrace,  and  pre- 
tended they  did  not  preserve  their  daughters;  but,  fearful  of  the  eon- 
sequences,  and  that  force  would  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  what 

j     was  refused  to  entreaty,  they,  in  this  extremity,  listened  to  the  advice 

|  of  their  Raj-gurs,  and,  deluded  by  the  fictitious  responsibility  which 
they  accepted,  the  practice  of  infanticide  originated,  and  has  since  been 

|  confirmed.' — p.  106. 

Whether  the  horrible  expedient  of  getting  rid  of  their  female 
children  originated  in  the  Mahommedan  conquest  of  Scind,  or 
from  the  disappointment  felt  by  the  Rajah,  in  not  finding  a  suit- 
able match  for  his  daughter,  is  of  little  or  no  consequence.  The 
practice,  it  is  very  certain,  is  extensively  established,  and  evi- 
dently resulted  from  the  advice  of  the  Brahmans :  the  thought 
of  taking  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  the  sin,  was  an 
admirable  expedient  to  remove  any  4  compunctious  visitings  of 
nature'  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  Whatever  a  Brahman  inculcates, 
is  implicitly  followed  by  the  deluded  multitude.  The  texts  of  the 
Vedas  are  altered,  modelled,  and  explained  to  suit  their  own  pm> 
poses ;  yet  the  Vedas  are  still  considered  to  contain  the  unchange- 
able doctrine*  of  Brahma.  #In  short,  both  law  and  religion  are 
precisely  what  their  learned'pundits  choose  to  make  them.  It  ia 
a  well-known  fact,  that  a  governor  general  of  Bengal  prevailed 
on  the  Brahmans  to  declare  the  potato  one  of  the  edible  roots 
enumerated  in  the  Vedas,  before  which  it  had  been  considered 
as  unholy  and  forbidden.  Indeed,  whenever  the  government  of 
India  has  any  point  to  carry,  which  affects  the  people  at  large,  it 
would  be  wise  to  bring  over  the  Brahmans  to  its  views ;  for  such 
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is  the  influence  of  this  privileged  order  of  men  over  the  pliant 
Hindoos,  that,  could  they,  by  proper  management  on  our  part, 
be  prevailed  upon  to  substitute  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  for 
the  Vedas  and  Puranas,  it  would  be  easy  to  persuade  sixty  mil- 
lions of  souls  that  Christianity  is  the  true  religion  contained  in 
their  sacred  books. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  extraordinary  event,  that 
of  originating  a  practice  so  unnatural,  as  the  murder  of  female 
children,  against  which  all  the  tenets  of  the  Hindoos  are  oppos- 
ed, or  the  abrogation  of  an  established  custom,  which  conferred 
distinction,  and  gave  character  and  renown  to  a  caste.  Neither 
the  origin,  nor  the  abolition,  it  is  pretty  evident,  could  be  effected 
by  force ;  the  former  might  have  been  established  by  flattering 
their  pride,  encouraging  their  avarice,  and  adding  to  their  con- 
venience ;  whilst  fear  and  self-interest  had  a  considerable  share 
in  effecting  the  latter.  In  the  year  1 805,  when  Major  Walker 
was  resident  at  the  court  of  Gaikawar,  an  instruction  was  sent  to 
him  from  Bombay,  4  to  effect  the  abrogation,  in  that  quarter*  of 
a  system  so  revolting  and  detestable.'  But  the  people  he  had  to 
deal  with  pleaded  their  aversion  to  relinquish  a  custom,  which 
they  conceived  to  attach  renown  to  their  caste ;  which  deprived 
them,  they  said,  of  much  care,  vexation,  and  expense;  and  which, 
in  fact,  had  been  so  long  in  existence,  that  the  heinousness  of 
the  crime  was  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  its  antiquity.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  universality  of  the  practice  would  have  the 
effect  of  speedily  terminating  the  race  ;  but  the  neighbouring 
Rajpouts,  it  seems,  who  reared  their  daughters,  had  no  scruples 
in  allowing  their  children  to  become  the  instruments  of  destroy- 
ing their  own  offspring  ;  thus  sacrificing  every  sentiment  of  relU 
gion  and  humanity,  without  repugnance,  to  the  facility  of  get- 
ting rid  of  their  daughters  by  marrying  them  to  the  Jarejahs.  Ia 
some  instances,  indeed,  it  appeared  that  the  influence  of  the  moth- 
er had  succeeded  in  saving  her  female  infant,  but  these  were 
very  rare  ;  and  so  little  averse  were  the  women  from  this  prac- 
tice that,  to  render  the  deed,  if  possible,  more  horrible,  the  moth- 
er was  reported  to  be  most  commonly  the  executioner  of  her 
own  child.  , 

There  are  several  methods,  it  seems,  of  performing  this  un- 
natural act ;  one  is  by  putting  opium  into  the  infant's  mouth  ; 
another  by  drawing  the  umbilical  cord  over  its  face,  and  thus 
preventing  respiration  ;  a  third  by  immersing  it  in  a  pot  of  milk  ; 
and  sometimes  the  helpless  infant  perishes  by  being  thrown  aside 
and  abandoned  to  its  fate.  It  is  possible  that  none  of  these  meth- 
ods may  be  strictly  followed.  It  was  not  easy  to  extort  from  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime  any  correct  information  as  to  the  mode 
of  execution :  not  that  they  conceived  it  to  be  a  crime,  or  had 
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any  desire  of  concealing  it;  but 4  it  was  an  affair,'  they  said, '  of 
the  women9 — 4  it  belonged  to  the  nursery,  and  made  no  part  of 
the  business  of  men.'  One  person,  of  whom  the  question  was 
apked,  significantly  observed, 4  where  is  the  difficulty  in  blasting 
a  flower  (*  The  murdered  infant  is  put  into  a  basket,  and  carried 
away  to  be  buried  by  the  family  priest,  for  which  service  he  re- 
ceives a  fee  in  money,  and  a  meal ;  and  in  the  province  of  Kutch, 
the  female  Raj-gurs  are  said  to  be  sometimes  the  executioners* 
Can  it  be  possible,  that  these  religious  instructors  have  invented 
and  upheld  this  abominable  custom  as  a  source  of  emolument  I 
We  entertain  so  bad  an  opinion  of  the  whole  fraternity  of  Brah- 
mana,  as  to  be  persuaded  that  there  is  no  act,  however  atrocious, 
no  vice,  however  odious,  no  extravagance,  however  preposter- 
ous, which  they  might  not  be  induced  to  commit.  No  religious 
impostors,  no  fanatical  teachers  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  will 
venture  to  assert,  have  broached  opinions  so  inconsistent,  inven- 
ted fictions  so  extravagant,  and  performed  acts  so  wild  and  out- 
rageous, as  the  Brahmans  of  Hindostan.  Yet  these  are  the  peo- 
ple who,  while  they  affect  to  take  away  the  life  of  no  living  crea- 
ture, encourage  chill-murder ;  who  pretend  not  to  stir  abroad  in 
the  rain,  for  fear  of  destroying  some  of  the  numerous  insects 
which  particularly  abound  in  wet  weather ;  who  sweep  away  the 
dust  before  they  step,  and  cover  their  mouth  when  they  speak, 
lest  some  animalcule  should  perish  through  their  neglect ;  who 
raise  hospitals  for  sick  monkeys,  and  build  repositories  for  hun- 
gry reptiles  :  whose  tenderness  and  protection  are,  in  short,  ex- 
tended to  every  living  thing  however  vile,  except  to  the  unfortu- 
nate offspring  of  their  fellow  creatures.  These  men  may  truly  be 
laid  ( to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  cameL'  There  is  no  ac- 
counting (as  Mr.  Bryant  observes)  for  the  infatuation  of  nations, 
asd  the  inconsistency  of  their  practices.  ,The  Phenicians,  who 
were  so  liberal  of  man's  blood,  would  not  hurt  a  cow  ;  and  the 
Carthaginians  held  it  worse  than  sacrilege  to  maim  an  ape. 

No  certain  information  was  procured  by  Major  Walker  as  to 
the  number  of  female  infants  annually  destroyed  among  the  Jar* 
cjahs ;  by  one  account,  it  amounted  to  no  less  than  20,000,  but  this 
&  considered  to  have  every  appearance  of  exaggeration.  In  Guz- 
zerat,  the  annual  number  of  infanticides  was  supposed  to  amount 
to  5,000.  The  lowest  estimate  he  received  in  the  province  of 
Kutch  reached  only  to  2,000,  but  he  considers  this  to  be  as  short 
of  die  number  actually  destroyed,  as  the  preceding  account  is  ex- 
aggerated. The  few  instances  which  occurred  of  saving  their 
daughters,  he  was  not  able  to  tftace  to  any  principle  of  natural 
attbction,  or  any  conscientious  scruples.  *  The  chief  of  Kursura 
taooght  up  his  daughter. — The  whole  merit  of  this  act  of  human- 
itf  Was  due  to  an  Arab  Jemadar,  who  resigned  to  this  sordid 
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and  mercenary  chief,  all  the  arrears  of  pay  which  he  had  earned 
in  his  service,  and  which  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  on 
condition  that  he  would  preserve  his  daughter.'  Two  exceptions, 
however,  are  mentioned.  4Huttaji,'  says  Major  Walker, 4  is»a 
professed  robber.  This  man,  with  the  aspect  and  manners  of  a 
barbarian,  possessed  all  the  feelings  of  natural  affection,  which 
led  him  to  cherish  his  daughters,  in  opposition  to  the  usage  and 
prejudices  of  his  tribe.  The  daughters  of  Huttaji  are  between 
six  and  eight  years  of  age.  I  observed  their  father  caressing 
them  with  pleasure,  and  exulting  in  them  with  true  parental  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  their  persons  and  manners  were  very  interesting. 
These  girls  wore  turbans,  and  were  dressed  and  habited  like 
boys.  As  if  ashamed  or  afraid  of  acknowledging  their  sex,  they 
assured  me  that  they  were  not  girls,  and  with  infantile  simpli- 
city, appealed  to  their  father  to  corroberate  their  assertion.'— p.67. 

The  duration  of  this  barbarous  custom  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  ascertained.  All  the  information,  collected  by  Major  Wal- 
ker on  this  part  of  the  subject,  amounts  to  this,  that  *  the  origin  of 
infanticide  among  the  Jarejahs  is  not  supposed  to  be  more  re- 
mote than  500  years.'  But  Captain  WiLford,  as  we  have  seen, 
found  the  existence  of  the  practice  4  in  an  old  Greek  author  in 
his  possession.'  It  would  be  very  obliging  in  this  4  leaned  pundit* 
of  Benares,  if  he  would  condescend  to  name  his  authorities, 
which  he  rarely  thinks  it  necessary  to  do.  In  the  present  instance, 
we  strongly  suspect  that  he  has  entirely  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
the  4  old  Greek  author  in  his  possession  ;'  for  we  can  venture  to 
say,  that  no  such  custom  as  that  ofjkilling  female  children  is  re- 
corded in  any  of  the  ancient  authors,  whether  Greek  or  Latin, 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  Alexander's  expedition  to 
India.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  Arrian,  nor  in  Quintus  Curtius, 
nor  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  nor  in  Strabo,  nor  in  the  Bibliotheca  ef 
Photius,  who  has  preserved  a  great  deal  of  the  writings  of  Cte- 
sias.  There  are  two  passages,  one  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the 
other  in  Quintus  Curtius,  relating  to  the  murder  of  deformed 
male  children,  which,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  may  have  misled 
the  Captain.  The  former,  in  speaking  of  the  Sophiti  and  their 
excellent  laws,  observes,  that  4  they  deprive  of  life  all  male  chil- 
dren of  defective  or  infirm  habit  of  body ;'  and  the  latter,  in  narrat- 
ing the  arrival  of  Alexander  among  the  same  people,  takes  occa- 
sion, in  praising  the  wisdom  of  their  political  and  moral  institu- 
tions, to  observe,  that 4  if  they  should  remark  any  male  child  |<o 
be  languid  or  defective  in  any  of  his  limbs,  they  order  him  to  be 
put  to  death;'  but  not  one  word  occurs  respecting  female  infan- 
ticide. Yet  if  it  had  existed,  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  so  singular  a  practice  would  have  been  notic- 
ed by  some  of  his  historians ;  j*s  many  of  the  customs  of  the  III* 
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dtans  af e  mentioned,  aad  among  others,  that  remarkable  one  of 
wives  burning  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  narrative,  that 
•which  relates  to  the  proceedings  and  expedients  adopted  by  Ma- 
jor Walker,  to  induce  the  Jarejahs  of  the  peninsula  of  Guzzerat 
to  relinquish  infanticide.  It  was  obvious  that,  whatever  the  du- 
ration of  the  practice  might  have  been,  it  was  sufficiently  roote4 

the  minds  of  the  people,  to  render  the  difficulties  pf  prevailing 
a%  thejn  to  abolish  it,  many  and  formidable.  For  a  length  of  time 
he  was  amused  and  chagrined  with  promises  and  disappointments 
Sworn  a  chief,  whose  interest  it  was  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  the 
Company's  government.  He  availed  himself  of  the  agency  and 
influence  of  Sunder] i  Savaji,  already  mentioned,  but  with  no  bet- 
ter success.  He  applied  tp  Futteh  Mahommed,  a  Mussulman  je- 
madar, whose  authority  was  paramount  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Rao  of  Kutch,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  influence  for  sup- 

Sressing  a  crime  against  nature  and  his  religion ;  but  the  answer 
e  received  destroyed  every  hope  of  success  from  that  quarter, 
and  he  was  desired  not  to  address  him  again  on  the  subject.  At 
length,  in  the  Jarejah  Chief,  Jehaji,  wrote  as  follows  to 

Major  Walker : 

<  You  have  often  urged  me  to  adopt  some  course  to  preserve  my 
-daughters ;  and  I  am  convinced  you  look  upon  me  as  your  own,  when 
you  desire  me  to  do  this ;  but  the  Jarejahs  have  from  ancient  times  kill- 
ed their  daughters,  and  I  cannot  first  set  a  new  example.  I  am  much 
annoyed  by  Mallia;  if  therefore  you  reduce  Mallia,  and  keep  it  sub- 
ject to  the  Company,  or  give  it  to  me,  as  well  as  restore  Hurralla,  if 
you  should  favour  me  so  much,  my  present  distress  will  be  removed, 
and  I  will  meet  your  wishes  in  preserving  my  daughters.9 — p.  111. 

By  this  paper  the  inviolability  of  the  principle  was  at  once 
abandoned,  and  the  selfish  and  mercenary  motive  made  manifest, 
which  attached  the  Jarejahs  to  infanticide.  He  next  applied  to 
the  mother  of  the  chief,  but  she  contended  for  the  ancient  privi- 
lege of  the  caste,  and  referred  him  to  Jehaji,  adding,  at  the 
same  time, 4  the  Jarejahs  have  never  reared  their  daughters,  nor 
,can  it  now.be  the  case.'  He  ceased  not,  however,  to  make  his  at- 
tacks upon  Jehaji,  from  whom,  after  much  solicitation,  and  giv- 
ing him  to  understand  the  advantages  and  credit  which  he  would 
derive  from  the  Company,  by  complying  with  the  requisition,  he 
obtained  a  conditional  writing,  to  the  following  effect :  4  From 
motives  of  friendship,  the  Honourable  Company  have  urged  me 
to  preserve  my  daughters ;  to  this  I  consent,  if  the  chiefs  of  Now- 
anaggar  and  Gondal  agree.*  By  the  influence  of  a  Brahman,  the 
Gondal  chief  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  a  formal 
.obligation  to  renounce  for  ever  the  practice  of  infanticide.  Of 
this  curious  instrument  the  following  is  a  tranlation  : 

▼tfL.  vi t,  2  E 
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44  Whercasthe  Honourable  English  Company  and  Anand  Mmo 
kawar  Sena  Khaskil  Shumshir  Bahader,  having  set  forth  to  uTthe  dic- 
tates of  the  Sastras,  and  the  true  faith  of  the  Hindus ;  as  well  as  that 
the  Brahma- vaiverkeka  Purana  declares  the  killing  of  children  to  ben 
heinous  sin ;  it  being  written,  that  it  is  as  great  an  offence  to  kill  an 
embryo  as  a  Brahman  that  to  kiH  one  woman  is  as  great  a  sin  as  a 
hundred  Brahmans ;  that  to  (nit  one  child  to  death  is  as  great  a  trans- 
gression against  the  divine  laws  •#  to  kill  a  hundred  women ;  and  that 
tne  perpetrators  of  this  sin  shall  be  damned  to  the  hell  Kulesoothek, 
where  he  shall  be  infested  with  as  many  maggots  as  he  may  have  hairs 
on  his  body ;  be  bom  again  a  leper,  and  debilitated  in  all  his  members  i 
We,  Jarejah  Oewaji  and  Koer  Nuthu,  Zemindars  of  Gondal  (the  cus- 
tom of  female  infanticide  having  long  prevailed  in  our  caste)  do  hereby 
agree,  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  offspring ;  as  also  we  bind  ourselves  in 
behalf  of  our  relations,  and  their  offspring,  for  ever,  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  prosperity,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  Hindu  faith ;  that  we  shall 
from  this  day  renounce  this  practice ;  and  in  default  of  this  that  we  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  offenders  against  the  Sirkars.  Moreover,  should 
any  one  in  future  commit  this  offence,  we  shall  expel  him  from  our 
ca*tc>  and  he  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  two 
governments,  and  the  rule  of  the  Sastras." 

Hiis  was  now  readily  signed  by  all  the  chiefs  except  one,  who 
at  length  also  consented,  but  at  the  same  time  solicited  an  abate- 
ment of  his  revenue  to  reimburse  the  expense  to  which  he  would 
be  liable  in  consequence  of  bringing  up  his  daughters.  Thus* 
says  Major  Walker,  *  the  Honourable  Company's  government 
have  the  merit  of  having  directed  their  philanthropic  attention  to 
the  abolishment  of  a  custom  as  singular  as  barbarous ;  and  as 
contrary  to  the  general  feelings  of  parents,  and  of  humanity,  as 
ever  disgraced  the  history  of  man.  The  happiest  effects  were 
immediately  experienced  upon  the  signature  of  the  engagement ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  it  became  as  difficult  to  prove 
the  fact  of  any  female  children  being  put  to  death,  as  it  formerly 
was  to  find  one  that  had  been  saved.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1 808, 
three  infanticides  only  appeared  to  have  been  committed  since 
the  date  of  the  obligation,  and  one  of  them  rested  on  report  only* 

In  the  expedition  to  Kattawar,  Major  (now  Colonel)  Walker, 
on  his  halt  at  Dherole,  had  all  the  neighbouring  Jarejahs  who 
had  preserved  their  children  brought  to  his  tent*  4  It  was  ex- 
tremely gratifying/  he  writes,  4  on  this  occasion  to  preserve  the 
triumph  of  nature,  feeling,  and  parental  affection,  over  prejudice, 
and  a  horrid  superstition  ;  and  that  those  who,  but  a  short  period 
before,  would,  as  many  of  them  had  done,  have  doomed  their 
infants  to  destruction  without  compunction,  should  now  glory  in 
their  preservation.'  This  visit  must  indeed  have  been  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  Colonel  Walker's  feelings.  4  The  Jarejah  fathers?, 
says  Mr.  Moor, 4  who  a  short  time  back,  would  not  have  listen- 
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ad  to  the  preservation  of  their  daughters,  now  exhibited  them 
with  pride  and  fondness.  The  mothers  placed  their  infants  in 
the  hands  of  Col.  Walker,  calling  on  him  and  their  gods  to  pro- 
tect what  he  alone  had  taught  them  to  preserve.  *  These  infanta 
they  emphatically  called  u  his  children ;  and  it  is  likely  that  this 
distinction  will  continue  to  exist  for  some  years  in  Guzzerat.' 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  sad  story  of  human  artifice 
acting  on  human  weakness?  which,  however,  Mr.  Moor,  by  his 
*  incidental  notes,'  k  remarks,'  and  c  illustrations,'  has  ingeniously 
contrived  to  swell  out  to  more  than  300  quarto  pages.  The  main 
drift  of  these  notes  and  illustrations  appears  to  be  that  of  adver- 
tising his  Hindu  Pantheon.    Scarcely  a  page  occurs  which  has 
not  a  reference  to  this  elder,  but  we  believe  not  the  eldest,  born 
of  his  brain ;  indeed  the  common  inscription  on  the  numerous 
guide-posts — *  See  my  Hindu  Pantheon — so  perpetually  meets 
the  eye  as  to  be  quite  ridiculous.    We  were  also  amused  with 
another  article  exhibited  to  public  attention  by  Mr.  Moor.  Af- 
ter a  long  story,  totally  unconnected  with  his  subject,  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  give  a  dull  aqfj.  prosing  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  eastern  correspondence  is  managed ;  and  having  talked 
a  great  deal  about  Indian  and  Persian  impressions  of  seals  of 
state,  which  have  fallen  into  his  possession,  he  adds,  '  Among 
other  subjects  of  tike  value,  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  possess  an 
unopened  letter,  written  by  the  late  Great  Moghul  Shah  Allum, 
to  a  personage  of  high  consideration,  with  his  signet  unbroken. 
Any  virtuoso  desirous  (as  all  such  must  surely  be)  of  enriching 
his  cabinet  with  so  great  a  curiosity,  may  be  accommodated  with 
it  on  reasonable  terms.'  (p.  127.)    On  reading  this  passage  we 
turned  back  to  the  title  page  to  ascertain  whether  we  had  not 
committed  a  mistake  by  transcribing  F.  R.  S.  instead  of  F.  A.  S. 
and  thus  set  down  Mr.  Moor  as  a  person  4  well  skilled  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  natural  science,'  when  we  ought  to  have  desig- 
nated him  as  a  dealer  in  broken  pots  and  illegible  manuscripts* 
If,  however,  there  be  any  error  in  his  tides,  the  printer  solely  is, 
to  blame. 

We  cannot  think  very  highly  of  Mr.  Moor's  *  illustrations.1 
He  is  one  of  those  who  refer  the  origin  of  all  human  knowledge, 
institutions  and  customs  to  the  Hindoos ;  who  discover,  in  its 
purity,  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Pome  in  the 
Vedas  and  Puranas.  Flowing  from  the  Brahmans,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  Mr.  Moor  assures  us,  received  it  filtered  through 
the  priesthood  of  Egypt.  The  story  of  Telemachus  appears  to 
him  to  be  stolen  from  the  4  Travels  and  adventures  of  Kamarupa; 
kfad  the  fabulous  relation  of  the  Amazons  was  certainly  borrow- 
ed from  the  Hindoos,  because  ( Hamazen  means  all-women,  ancj 
b  pronounced  very  much  as  we  sound  Amazon?   Nay,  he  is  al* 
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most  convinced  that  the  gold  stick  in  wkiting  at  St.  James's  was 
borrowed  from  the  Choabdar,  or  staff-bearer  of  an  Indian  Behu- 
dar,  who,  as  he  says, 4  carries  a  baton  of  silver  /  and  it  is  nearly 
certain  with  him^  that  our  Christmas  Boxes  travelled  all  the  way 
from  Persia,  because  there  the  word  Bakshish  signifies  a  gift. 
We  are  heartily  weary  of  such  fooleries,  which  answer  no  other 
purpose  than  to  bring  into  contempt  what  little  of  value  may  be 
discovered  among  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Hindostan. 


TROM  THE  EUROPEAN  MAGAZINE. 

The  works  of  the  right  Rev.  Beilby  Porteuj,  D.D.  late  Bishop  of  London:  with 
his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  A.  M.  F.  R.S.  Rector  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  and  one  of  the  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty.  In  six 
volumes,  8vo.  21.  8s. 

MR-  HODGSON,  the  author  of  this  publication,  is  a  nephew 
of  Mrs.  Pdrteus.  He  was,  for  some  years,  chaplain  to  the  Bishop, 
and  was  presented  by  his  venerable  patron  to  the  living  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover-square.  Nobody  could  be  better  qualified  to 
write  the  Bishop's  life.  No  other  person  knew  s©  well  the  diffe- 
rent occurrences  of  it,  or  could  so  properly  form  an  estimate  of 
his  lordship's  character.  Mr.  Hodgson's  task,  however,  has  been 
considerably  lightened,  and  the  value  of  his  book  much  increas- 
ed, by  having  m  his  possession  several  manuscript  volumes,  in 
Bishop  Porteus's  own  hand- writing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
facts  and  observations  on  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life.  From 
these  volumes  we  are  favoured  with  many  extracts. 

The  Bishop  was  certainly  a  very  sincere,  worthy  prelate.  He 
had  a  great  desire  to  do  good,  and  spared  no  pains  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  object.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  abilities  and  at- 
tainments and  will  ever  be  revered  as  an  ornament  of  the  Bench. 
He  seems  to  have  done  his  duty  without  fear  or  fav%our,  and  al- 
ways to  have  remembered  that  he  had  a  labour  to  perform  for 
the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed.  H[e  was  never  inattentive  to 
the  offices  of  his  sacred  function.  On  some  occasions,  his  zeal 
was  manifested  with  apostolical  intrepidity. 

The  Bishop  was  born  at  York,  in  the  year  1731,  and  was  the 
youngest  but  one  of  nineteen  children.  His  parents  were  natives 
of  Virginia,  who  removed  to  England,  with  a  small  fortune,  in 
1 720.  He  was  sent  to  a  private  school  at  Ripon,  and  afterwards 
to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  When  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  his  name  appeared  upon  the  tripos  as  tenth  wrangler  ;  and 
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the  chancellor's  prizes  for  classical  merit  having  been  just  at  that 
time  instituted,  ne  obtained  the  honour  of  the  second*  He  was 
chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  ordained  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six.  Soon  after  ordination,  Mr.  Seaton's  prize  was  adjudged  to 
Mr.  Porteus's  poem  on  Death:  a  composition  which  has 'been 
long  and  justly  admired.  In  the  year  1762,  Archbishop  Seeker  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  his  domestic  chaplains,  and  he  quitted  col- 
lege, where  he  had  lived  for  fourteen  years,  to  reside  at  Lambeth. 
In  1765,  Mr*  Porteus  married  Miss  Hodgson,  of  Ashbourne,  in 
Derbyshire ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  presented  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, to  the  two  small  livings  of  Bucking  and  Wittersham,  in 
Kent,  which  he  afterwards  resigned  for  the  rectory  of  Hunton,  in 
the  same  county,  in  addition  to  a  prebend  at  Peterborough,  which 
had  been  given  him  by  his  Grace^before.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Dense,  1 767,  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Lambeth,  and,  soon  af- 
ter this,  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1 769,  he  was  appointed 
lung's  chaplain ;  and,  shortly  after,  was  made  master  of  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester.  In  1776,  he  kissed  his  Ma- 
jesty's hand  on  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Chester ;  a  prefer- 
ment, says  Mr.  Hodgson,  on  his  own  part,  perfectly  unsolicited, 
and  so  entirely  unlooked-for,  that,  till  a  short  time  before  it  hap- 
pened, he  had  not  the  smallest  expectation  of  it.  He  now  very 
honourably  resigned  the  living  of  Lambeth,  which  he  had  permis- 
•  sioh  to  retain,  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  an  undivided  atten- 
tion to  his  episcopal  duties.  On  the*  death  of  Bishop  Lowth, 
in  1787,  Dr.  Porteus  was  translated  to  the  see  of  London.  He 
received  on  this  occasion  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt : 

**  MY  LORD, 

a  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  took 
place  yesterday,  I  lost  no  time  in  making  it  my  humble  recommenda- 
tion to  his  Majesty,  that  your  lordship  might  be  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  I  have  this  moment  received  his  Majesty's  answer,  expressing 
his  entire  approbation  of  the  proposal,  and  authorizing  me  to  acquaint 
your  Lordship  with  his  gracious  intentions.— I  have  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion in  executing  this  commission,  and  in  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  high  respect  and  esteem,  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be, 

"  My  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient, 
and  most  humble  servant, 

"  W.  Pitt."' 

u  This  important  communication,"  Mr.  Hodgson  observes,  "  made 
in  such  flattering  and  gracious  terms,  was  most  gratifying  to  the  Bi- 
shop's feeling  :  but  yet  the  high  station  to  which  he  was  raised  did  not 
for  a  moment  carry  his  thoughts  from  the  great  and  only  Disposer  of 
al}  earthly  good.  Much  as  he  felt  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by 
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lis  sovereign,  he  looked  beyond  this  world,  up  to  Him,  who  is  the  King 
of  kings ;  for,  subjoined  to  a  copy  of  the  preceding  letter,  are  wtttten 
in  his  own  hand  the  following  words :— '  I  acknowledge  the  goodness 
of  a  kind  Providence,  and  am  fully  sensible  that  nothing  but  this  could 
have  placed  me  in  a  situation  so  infinitely  transcending  my  expecta* 
tions  and  deserts/ 

"  This  appointment,  like  all  that  he  had  before  filled,  was,  on  his 
own  part  perfectly  unsought-fbr  and  unsolicited.  So  far,  indeed,  from 
being  desirous  of  a  change  of  station,  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  many 
substantial  reasons  for  wishing  to  retain  the  bishopric  of  Chester .  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  that  city,  the  attention  he  had  uniformly  showed 
to  all  ranks  of  people ;  the  ease  and  affability  of  his  whole  deportment ; 
his  kindness  to  all  who  needed  his  assistance ;  the  warm  interest  he 
look  in  the  affairs  of  his  clergy ;  his  endeavours  to  promote  in  every 
way  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  good  of  those  committed  to  his 
charge  ;  all  this  had  placed  him  high  in  public  estimation,  and  render- 
ed him  in  every  part  of  his  diocese  respected  and  beloved.  It  was  not 
therefore  without  much  regret,  and  a  hard  struggle  with  his  own  feel- 
ings, that  he  quitted  a  situation  to  which  he  was  most  sincerely  attach- 
ed, to  enter  upon  another,  where  the  duties  were  more  burthensome* 
and  the  responsibility  greatly  increased. 

u  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  under  the  necessity,  by  accepting  the 
see  of  London,  of  giving  up  bis  living  at  Hunton ;  that  calm,  delight- 
ful retreat,  where  he  had  spent  so  many  years  of  happiness,  and  which, 
I  am  persuaded,  no  accession  of  dignity,  no  increase  of  revenue,  would 
have  ever  induced  him  to  resign,  had  it  not  been  for  the  high  and  hon- 
ourable principal,  which  in  all  circumstances  governed  him  through 
life — the  relinquishment  of  private  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  public 
usefulness.  To  those  who  knew  him  well,  as  it  was  my  privilege  to  do, 
it  is  superfluous  to  say,  that  he  quitted  this  favourite  residence  with 
infinite  regret  His  own  words  will  best  express  what  he  felt  upon 
the  occasion. 

"  When  I  took  my  leave  of  Hunton  early  in  the  morning,  and  cast 
a  parting  look  on  the  rich  vale  below  (the  sun  shining  gloriously  upon 
ft,  and  lighting  up  all  the  beauties  of  that  enchanting  scene)*  my  heart 
sunk  within  me ;  and  as  I  went  slowly  up  the  hill,  I  could  not  forbear 
repeating  and  applying  to  myself  those  exquisite  lines  of  the  Min* 
ajrel, 

M  O  !  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms,  which  Nature  to  her  vot'ries  yields; 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  Morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  Even ; 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven ; 

O I  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiv*n !" 
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111  It  was,  indeed^  a  long  time  before  I  could  forgive  myactf.  But 
Various  circumstances  rendered  this  sacrifice  necessary  ;  and,  by  de* 
grees,  custom  reconciled  me  to  a  scene  very  different  from  that  to 
which  I  had  been  so  long  accustomed,  and  which  it  cost  me  no  smatt 
fain  to  renounce.'9 

Bishop  Porteus  had  much  at  heart  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  negro  slaves  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
West  India  islands,  and  their  instruction  in  christian  knowledge, 
We  are  informed,  and  we  believe,  that  "  he  did  all  that  the  most 
active  and  Unwearied  zeal  could  do,  to  advance  in  every  possible 
way"  this  great  object.  As  the  ecclesiastical  superintendant  of 
the  colonies,  he,  at  various  times,  and  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
impressed  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  negroes,  on  the  governors  and-  proprietors  of  the  different;  is- 
lands. His  benevolent  mind  was  much  interested  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade ;  and  when  this  happy  event  was  brought 
about  in  the  year  1807,  his  sentiments  and  feelings  were  thus  ex- 
pressed on  paper: 

u  The  Act,"  he  says,  "  which  has  just  passed,  has  at  length  put  a 
period,  in  this  country,  to  the  rnost  inhuman  and  execrable  traffic  that 
ever  disgraced  the  Christian  world  ;  and  it  will  reflect  immortal  hon- 
our on  the  British  parliament  and  the  British  nation.  For  myself  I  am 
inexpressibly  thankful  to  a  kind  Providence,  for  permitting  me  to 
this  great  work,  after  such  a  glorious  struggle,  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. It  has  been  for  upwards  of  four-and-twenty  years  the  constant 
object  of  my  thoughts  ;  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  purest  and  most 
genuine  satisfaction  to  me  during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  above 
all  at  the  final  close  of  it,  that  I  have  had  some  share  in  promoting,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  success  of  so  important  and  so  righte? 
©us  a  measure.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  in  justice  to  a 
most  worthy  man,  no  less  remarkable  for  his  modesty  and  humility, 
than  for  his  learning  and  piety,  I  mean  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  that  the 
firrt  publication  which  drew  the  attention  of  this  country  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  AfricaA  trade,  came  from  his  pen  ;  and  that  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  by  his  own  personal  exertions,  he  liberated  several  negroes 
from  a  state  of  slavery,  who  were  brought  over  by  their  masters  to 
England,  with  an  intention  of  carrying  them  back  again  to  the  West 
Indies. 

«  Upon  the  whole,  long  and  severe  as  this  conflict  has  been,  the 
labour  of  it  is  amply  repaid  by  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  benefit 
obtained  by  it.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  total  change  in  the  condition 
of  one  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  containing  many  millions  of  in- 
habitants ;  a  change  from  the  lowest  abyss  of  human  misery,  to  ease,  to 
freedom,  and  to  happiness.  What  a  glorious  work  for  this  country  to 
have  accomplished  !  and  what  a  contrast  is  there  between  the  conduct 
of  the  common  Enemy  of  mankind,  and  that  of  the  English  Government 

4he  former  desolating}  enslaving,  and  deluging  with  blood  the  Coar 
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tinent  of  Europe—the  latter  .giving  liberty,  not  merely  political  liber- 
ty, but  real,  substantial,  personal  liberty,  to  the  continent  of  Africa  I* 
"  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  slave  trade  was  the  greatest  prac- 
tical evil  that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race :  and,  if  this  be  true,  the 
annihilation  of  that  trade  is  the  greatest  practical  good  that  can  be  cqb- 
ferred  on  man :  and  so  I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  prove  to  be.  There 
never  was,  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this 
hour,  a  single  instance,  in  which  so  great  a  quantity  of  evil  was  ever 
exterminated  from  the  earth,  and  so  great  a  quantity  of  good  produ- 
ced, as  by  this  one  act  of  the  British  legislature*  It  will  call  down  up- 
on us  the  blessing  of  millions,  not  only  now  in  existence*  but  of  mil- 
lions yet  unborn :  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  if  will  draw  down 
upon  our  arms  the  blessings  of  Heaven ;  and  be  the  means  of  secvuv 
ing  to  us  the  favour  of  that  Being,  whose  hand  outstretched  in  our 
defence  can  alone  carry  us  safely  through  the  dangers  that  surround 
us! 

"  Of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
great  cause,  I  cannot  express  my  admiration  in  adequate  terms.  The 
applause  he  received  was  such,  as  was  scarcely  ever  before  given  to 
any  man  sitting  in  his  place  in  either  House  of  Parliament :  but,  had 
it  been  even  greater  than  it  was,  he  would  have  deserved  it  all,  for  the 
unceasing  efforts,  the  firm,  unshaken,  intrepid  perseverance,  with 
which  he  maintained,  and  finally  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  the 
-most  glorious  battle  that  ever  was  fought  by  any  human  being." 

The  following  is  the  Bishop's  interesting  account  of  a  vi^it 
which  he  paid,  in  autumn  1801,  at  the  residence  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales : 

u  Yesterday  the  6th  of  August,  I  passed  a  very  pleasant  day  at 
Shrewsbury  House,  near  Shooter's  Hili,  the  residence  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales.  The  day  was  fine ;  and  the  prospect  extensive 
and  beautiful,  taking  in  a  large  reach  of  the  Thames,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  vessels  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions.  We  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  young  Princess.  She  is  a  most  captivating  and  engaging 
child,  and,  considering  the  high  station  she  may  hereafter  fill,  a  most 
interesting  and  important  one.  She  repeated  to  me  several  of  her  hymns 
with  great  correctness  and  propriety  ;  and  on  being  told,  that  when 
she  weut  to  South-End,  in  Essex,  as  she  afterwards  did  for  the  bene- 
fit of  sea-bathing,  she  would  then  be  in  my  diocese,  she  fell  down  on 
her  knees  and  begged  my  blessing.  I  gave  it  her  with  all  .my  heart, 
end  with  my  earnest  secret  prayers  to  God»  that  she  might  adorn  her 

*  "How  perfectly  applicable  to  this  country,  with  a  few  slight . alterations, 
Is  that  eloquent  eulogy  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  Roman  people.  The  former  eft- 
churned  with  ecstacy.  H  Esse  aliquam  in  terris  gentem,  quae  sua  impensa,  sue 
labore  ac  periculo,  Delia  gerit  pro  libertate  aliorum ;  see  hoc  finitimis,  aut 
propinqux  vicinitatis  hominibus,  aut  tcrrcs  continent!  junctis  prxstet :  ntaria 
trajiciat,  ne  quod  toto  orbe  terrarum  injustum  iraperium  sit,  ct  uhiqire  Jtfs, 
Fas,  Lex  potentissima  slnt."  Liv.  1.  xxxii'i.  c.  33. 
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illustrious  station  with  every  Christian  grace ;  and  that)  if  ever  she  J>e» 
came  the  Queen  of  this  truly  great  and  glorious  country,  she  might 
be  the  means  of  diffusing  virtue,  piety,  and  happiness,  through  every 
.part  of  her  dominions  t 

We  will  venture  to  give  one  fcnore  extract  from  this  most  en- 
tertaining publication ;  particularly  as  it  relates  to  an  interview 
which  the  Bishop  requested  with  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  an  interview  which  has  been  much  talked  of,  and  the 
object  of  which  has  been  misrepresented*  The  venerable  sub- 
ject of  these  Memoirs  was  at  this  time  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

€C  I  had  for  some  time  past,"  he  says,  "  observed  in  several  of  the 
papers,  an  account  of  a  meeting  chiefly  of  military  gentlemen,  at  an 
hotel  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  which  was  regularly  announced, 
as  held  every  other  Sunday  during  the  winter  season *  This  appeared 
to  me,  and  to  every  friend  to  religion,  a  needless  and  wanton  profana- 
tion of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  which,  by  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man  was  set  apart  for  very  different  purposes ;  and  the  bishops  and 
clergy  were  severely  censured  for  permitting  such  a  glaring  abuse  of 
that  sacred  day  to  pass  without  notice  or  reproof.  I  determined  that 
it  should  not ;  and  therefore  thought  it  best  to  go  at  once  to  the  foun- 
tain-head, to  the  person  of  the  highest  and  principal  influence  in  the 
meeting,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  accordingly  requested  the  honour  of 
an  audience,  and  a  personal  conference  with  him  on  thi3  subject.  He 
very  graciously  granted  it ;  and  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  of 
more  than  half  an  hour.  He  entered  immediately  into  my  views,  and 
confessed  that  he  saw  no  reasons  for  holding  the  meeting  oh  Sundays, 
more  than  any  other  day  of  the  week ;  and  he  voluntarily  proposed 
that  the  day  should  be  changed  from  Sunday  to  Saturday,  for  which 
he  said  that  he  should  give  immediate  orders. 

w  Thus  auspiciously  ended  this  interview ;  and  during  the  whole 
time,  1  was  charmed  with  his  fine,  open,  manly  countenance,  the  pe- 
culiar mildness  and  gentleness  of  his  manner,  the  elegance  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which  he  gave  me  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  meeting.'  — "  Surely,"  adds  the  Bishop,  in  lan- 
guage the  truth  of  which  will  be  universally  acknowledged,  "  it  is  in 
tiie  power  of  such  a  man,  in  a  station  of  such  eminence,  and  formed 
as  he  is  to  be  the  delight  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  all  Europe, 
so  to  win  the  public  affection,  as  4  to  bow  the  hearts'  of  all  the  people 
•  of  England, '  as  it  were  the  heart  of  one  man  V  n 

"  Within  a  very  few  days  after  this  interesting  occurrence  at  Carlton- 
house,  a  visible  and  alarming  alteration  took  place  in  the  Bishop's 
already  shattered  and  exhausted  frame ;  and  it  became  evident  to 
those  most  constantly  with  him,  that  nature  could  not  much  longer 
sustain  the  shock.  He  was  himself  indeed  strongly  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  his  end  was  fast  approaching ;  and  he  contem- 
plated the  event  with  all  that  calm,  composed  resignation  which  noth- 
ing can  inspire  but  a  deep  sense  of  piety,  and  a  devout,  religious  sub* 

vol.  vxr.  2  f 
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mission  to  the  will  of  God.  On  Thursday,  the  10th  of  May,  I  saw  him 
for  the  last  time :  and  never  can  I  forget  the  affecting  solemnity  of 
Voice,  and  look)  and  manner,  in  which  he  begged  my  most  earnest 

Erayers  for  his  early  and  easy  release.  He  said  little  more  to  me,  for 
is  mind  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  the  near  prospect  of  an  eternal 
world.  The  following  day  he  was,  at  his  own  desire,  removed  to  Ful» 
ham :  and,  for  a.  short  time,  the  change  of  air  and  scene  appeared  to 
cheer  and  exhilarate  him.  As  he  sat  the  next  morning  in  his  library, 
Dear  the  window,  the  brightness  of  a  fine  spring  day  called  up  a  tran- 
sient glow  into  his  countenance ;  and  he  several  times  exclaimed,  "  O, 
that  glorious  Sun  !"  Afterwards,  whilst  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was  sei* 
zed  with  some  slight  convulsions,  which  were  happily,  however,  of 
short  duration ;  and  he  then  fell,  as  it  seemed,  into  a  gentle  sleep.  It 
was  the  sleep  of  death.  From  that  time  he  never  spoke,  and  scarcely 
could  be  said  to  move.  Without  a  pang  or  a  sigh,«--%y  a  transition  so 
*asy  as  only  to  be  know  by  a  pressure  of  his  hand  upon  the  knee  of  his 
servant,  who  was  sitting  near  him,— the  spirit  of  this  great  and  good 
man  fled  from  its  earthly  mansion  to  the  realms  of  peace  ! 

"  How  truly  were  his  own  prayers  accomplished,  thus  beautifully 
expressed  many  years  before,  in  his  poem  upon  Death : 

 "  At  Thy  good  time 

Let  Death  approach ;  I  reck  not let  him  come 
In  genuine  form,  not  with  thy  vengeance  arm'd, 
Too  much  for  man  to  bear.  O  !  rather  lend 
Thy  kindly  aid  to  mitigate  his  stroke, 
Then  shed  thy  comforts  o'er  me ;  then  put  on 
The  gentlest  of  thy  looks ;  then  deign  to  cheer 
My  fainting  heart  with  the  consoling  hope 
Of  Mercy.  Mercy,  at  thy  hands !  And  Thou, 
Whom  soft-eyed  Pity  once  led  down  from  heaven 
To  bleed  for  man,  to  teach  him  how  to  live, 
And,  O,  still  harder  lesson !  how  to  die ; 
Disdain  not  thou  to  smooth  the  restless  bed 
Of  sickness  and  of  pain.  Forgive  the  tear 
That  feeble  Nature  drops ;  calm  all  her  fears  $ 
Fix  her  firm  trust  on  thy  triumphant  Cross, 
Wake  all  her  hopes,  and  animate  her  Faith ; 
'Till  my  rapt  Soul,  anticipating  Heaven, 
Bursts  from  the  thraldom  of  incumb'ring  clay, 
And,  on  the  wings  of  ecstacy  upborne, 
Springs  into  Liberty  and  Light  and  Life." 

"  In  obedience  to  express  directions,  which  he  ]*&  in  writing,  he 
was  removed  to  Sundridge,  and  there  interred  m  a  vault,  in  the 
church-yard,  which  he  had  sometime  before  caused  to  be  erected. 
The  inscription  on  the  tomb  simply  records,  in  compliance  with  his 
own  wish,  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death ;  the  former,  on  the  8th  of 
May  1731 ;  the  latter,  on  the  13th  of  May  1809." 
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The  Bishop  left  by  will  3001.  to  be  distributed,  within  three 
months  after  his  decease,  to  the  poor  of  the  different  parishes 
with  which  he  was  connected ;  and  the  reversion  of  8,4001.  3  per 
cent*  stock,  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Porteus,  to  different  public  cha- 
rities. He  left  to  his  successors,  the  Bishops  of  London, the  por* 
traits  of  his  predecessors  in  that  see,  together  with  his  own  by 
Hoppner,  his  collection  of  books,  and,  with  the  exception  of  3001. 
applied  to  another  purpose,  value  of  the  copy-right  of  his  printed 
works,  as  the  commencement  of  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
wing  for  an  episcopal  library,  to  correspond  with  what  is  now  the 
episcopal  chapel  at  Fulham  palace. 

Numerous  were  the  acts  of  liberality  and  benevolence  which 
the  Bishop  performed  in  his  life-time.  Of  many  of  these  the  pub* 
lie  have  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  told.  He  erected  and  endowed  a 
chapel  of  ease  at  Ide-hill,  in  the  parish  of  Sundridge,  in  Kent,  and 
built  a  house  for  a  resident  minister.  He  transferred  the  sum  of 
6,7001.  3  per  cents,  into  the  hands  of  the  four  archdeacons  for  the 
time  being  of  the  diocese  of  London,  the  interest  of  which  he  di- 
rected annually  to  be  distributed  at  their  discretion,  in  sums  not 
exceeding  20l.  to  a  certain  number  of  the  poorer  clergy  in  that 
see.  He  transferred  1,4001.  4  per  cents,  for  the  establishment  of 
three  prizes,  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  students  at  the  college 
in  Cambridge  at  which  he  had  been  educated.  One  of  the  prizes 
he  directed  to  be  given  to  the  best  reader  of  the  lessons  in  the 
college  chapel*  These  are  works  which  will  endear  the  name  of 
Bishop  Porteus  to  posterity. 

We  have  only  room  to  add,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  has  acquitted 
himself,  in  this  publication,  with  great  ability;  has  written  in  a 
style  worthy  of  his  subject.  He  has  brought  together  many  in* 
tere  sting  incidents,  and  placed  them  before  us  with  scholar-like 

Grspicuity.  His  own  remarks  are  sensible  and  judicious ;  and. 
j  praise  of  his  patron,  wherever  he  bestows  it,  is  extorted  from 
him  by  the  action  of  which  he  gives  an  account.  He  says,  with 
great  candour  and  feeling, 4<  When  the  heart,  overflows  with  gra- 
titude, such,  I  trust,  as  I  shall  ever  feel,  for  a  long  course  of  un- 
interrupted kindness,  friendship,  and  protection,  it  is,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  divest  the  mind  altogether  of  partiality.  I  am,  not, 
however,  aware  that  I  have  overstated  any  single  fact,  or  ascrib- 
ed to  the  Bishop  a  single  auality  which  he  did  not  possess.  AH, 
therefore,  I  can  say  is,  (and  they  are  his  own  words  as  applied  to 
Archbishop  Seeker)  that  if  he  really  so  lived  and  acted  that  the 
most  faithful  delineation  of  his  conduct  must  necessarily  have  the 
air  of  panegyric,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  copy,  but  in  the  original." 

A  neat  engraving  is  prefixed  to  this  volume;  but  it  does  not' 
convey,  to  our  eyes,  a  strong  likeness  of  the  good  Bishop. 
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FROX  TUB  MONTHLY  ANTHOLOGY. 

EXTRACTS 

From  the  Journal  of  a  gentleman  on  a  visit  to  Lisbon. 

(Concluded  from  page  169.) 

THE  nobility  in  this  country  are  as  poor  as  they  arc  proud. 
Two  or  three  have  fortunes  of  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling a  year*  The  rest  dwindle  into  insignificant  incomes*  Titles 
are  not  hereditary.  A  duke  or  marquis  enjoys  his  title  by  crea- 
tion only.  The  honour  is  conferred  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  knighthood  in  England.  The  servility  of  die  Portuguese  to 
their  superiors,  is  exceeded  only  by  their  fulsome  politeness  tow- 
ards their  equals.  If  they  confined  their  civility  to  bows  and 
scrapes,  it  would  be  well  enough.  I  should  have  no  manner  of 
objection.  But  when  they  meet  in  the  streets  they  embrace  with 
the  utmost  ardour,  and  itss  each  other.  It  is  extremely  pleasant 

•  to  see  two  of  these  cleanly  gentlemen  hugging  one  another  on  a 
"hot  day,  and  it  must,  I  conceive,  be  still  more  agreeable  to  the 
parties  concerned  Peasants,  ass-drivers,  muleteers,  and  beggars, 
manifest  in  their  rencounters  a  politeness  as  polished,  and  an  af- 
fection equally  ardent,  They  take  off  their  hats,  bow  down  to  the 
ground,  embrace,  hold  each  other  a  long  while  by  die  hand,  in- 

•  quire  after  the  healths  of  themselves  and  of  all  their  respective 
families,  adding  invariably,  44  Estou  a  seus  ordens,  estou  sen 
criado." 

There  are  in  Lisbon'  no  literary  journals  of  any  kind.  One 
miserable  newspaper  only,  called  Diario  de  Lisboa,  is  published 
weekly,  which  usually  contains  news  six  months  old.  All  English 
newspapers  are  prohibited.  The  Madrid  Gazette,  which  is  but 
one  degree  better,  is  the  only  foreign  paper  taken  at  the  Coffee- 
houses.  There  are  in  various  parts  of  the  town  book-stalls  and 
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booksellers*  shops.  But  they  seldom  contain  any  books  worth 
buying,  unless  you  are  partial  to  the  biography  of  saints,  and  lite- 
rature of  this  kind.  I  purchased,  the  other  day,  a  history  of  the 
eleven  thousand  virgins,  in  the  study  of  which  I  am  now  deeply 
engaged.  The  pictures  and  prints  exposed  at  the  shop  windows 
for  sale,  proclaim  the  arts  ot  painting  and  engraving  to  be  at  an 
equally  low  ebb.  Those  intended  for  the  most  serious  subjects, 
resemble  caricatures,  and  those  designed  for  caricatures  are  with- 
out the  least  shadow  of  humour,  and  remarkable  only  for  the 
most  gross  and  disgusting  indecency.  The  most  popular  prints 
at  present  are  the  Prince  Regent's  portrait,  and  his  departure 
for  the  Brazils.  A  description  of  the  latter  could  not  be  read 
without  laughter,  and  such  a  face  as  the  former  I  never  saw  be- 
fore. It  has  considerably  more  resemblance  to  a  baboon  than 
to  a  man,  and  not  to  the  most  comely  of  the  species  either.  Yet 
Bartolozzi  has  long  been  here,  and  languishing  in  neglect.  A 
Portuguese  artist  has  painted  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Vimeira, 
in  which  the  English  troops  are  not  visible. 

The  most  common  sign  at  a  tavern  door  in  this  country  is  a 
wine  bush.  44  Good  wine  needs  no  bush."  The  old  alliance 
between  the  two  respectable  professions  of  surgeon  and  barber, 
which  seems  in  England  to  have  expired  with  Patridge,  still  con- 
tinues here  unimpaired.  A  hair-dresser,  or  periwig-maker  is  in 
quite  a  distinct  vocation,  and  is  looked  upon  by  a  professor  of 
die  art  of  shaving  and  bleeding  with  sovereign  disdain.  A 
taylor,  with  us,  sits  cross-legged  on  a  board.  Here  he  sits  at 
work  on  a  stool  like  a  shoemaker. — The  u  insolence  of  office"  is 
not  more  conspicuous  than  44  the  law's  delay."  There  is  no  coun- 
try where  the  laws  are  so  iniquitous,  and  so  badly  administered. 
Prisoners  often  remain  many  years,  without  trial,  in  dungeons, 
and  perhaps  are  at  last  capriciously  discharged  without  know- 
ing for  what  they  were  confined.  The  clergy  are  not  amenable, 
let  them  commit  what  crimes  they  may,  to  the  civil  law.  Com- 
mon criminals  are  hung ;  but  the  Fidalgos,  whose  blood  is  un- 
eontaminated  with  base  plebian  mixture,  have  an  enviable  privi- 
lege. They  are  permitted  to  have  their  throats  cut.  A  surgeon 
marks  a  line  with  a  piece  of  chalk  across  the  wind-pipe  of  nobili- 
ty, which  is  followed  by  the  hangman  with  a  long  sharp  sort  of  a 
carving-knife.  I  remember  reading  when  I  was  a  youth,  in  that 
philosophical  work,  the  Newgate  Calendar,  that  my  lord  Ferrars, 
on  being  condemned  for  murdering  his  servant,  petitioned  to  be 
beheaded.  His  request  not  being  granted,  he  rode  to  the  gallows 
in  his  own  coach,  and  was  hanged  in  a  silken  rope.  Lord  Lovat, 
when  told  that  his  head  should  not  upon  certain  conditions  be 
stuck  on  a  pole,  manifested  rather  more  indifference,  if  we  may 
judge  by  his  answer.   The  gallows  in  England  is  a  very  demo- 
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cratic  sort  of  machine.  There  is  no  greater  leveller  of  distinc- 
tions. Two  offenders  were  condemned  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn 
on  the  same  day*  The  first  was  sentenced  for  an  exploit  on  the 
highway.  The  latter,  who  was  a  chimney-sweeper,  was  about  to 
suffer  for  a  more  ignoble  robbery.  The  highwayman  was  dressed 
in  gay  apparel,  and  mounted  the  cart  with  alacrity.  Smut  followed 
with  slow  and  reluctant  steps.  As  the  clergyman  was  fervently 
praying,  the  former  was  very  attentive,  which  the  chimney* 
sweeper  observing,  and  being  willing  to  participate  in  the  same 
spiritual  benefit,  he  approached  near  to  his  fejlow  sufferer.  This 
liberty  was  met  with  a  repulsive  look  from  his  companion, 
which  for  some  time  kept  him  at  a  distance.  But  unmindful  of 
this  angry  check,  when  he  presumed  to  advance  a  little  nearer 
still,  the  gay  robber  disdainfully  said,  u  Keep  farther  off,  can't 
you  I"  u  Sir,"  replied  the  indignant  sweep,  44  I  won't  keep  off.  I 
have  as  much  right  to  be  here  as  you."  Customs  differ  strangely 
in  different  countries.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  a  man  who  is  an 
executioner  entails  eternal  disgrace  on  his  posterity.  He  is  obliged 
to  live  by  himself.  No  one  will  speak  to  him  or  associate  with 
him,  and  his  sons,  if  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  any,  are 
obliged  like  the  tradesmen  in  China,  to  follow  their  father's  pro* 
fession.  Now,  in  Circassia  people  of  quality  exercise  this  office, 
and  deem  the  employment  an  honour.  So  far  from  being  ac- 
counted infamous,  it  reflects  lustre  on  a  whole  family.  A  Cir- 
cassian will  boast  what  a  number  of  Hangmen  he  has  had  among 
his  ancestors.  Religious  executions  have  of  late  years  become 
much  less  terrible  than  formerly.  The  authority  of  the  inqui- 
sition, which  was  once  so  dreadful,  is  now  very  seldom  exer- 
ted. Several  years  have  passed  since  die  Portuguese  have  been 
gratified  by  their  national  spectacle,  an  auto  da  ft.  It  used 
to  be  a  principle  with  the  inquisitors,  that  it  was  much  better  for 
many  good  cathoiicks  to  suffer,  than  for  one  heretick  or  Jew  to 
go  unpunished,  for,  by  the  life  of  the  latter,  numbers  might  be 
perverted  ;  whereas,  by  putting  a  true  believer  to  death,  you  only 
secured  his  salvation.  By  means  of  this  christian-like  doctrine, 
many  days  of  amusement  were  afforded  to  the  good  people  of 
Lisbon.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  the  burning  of  a  Jew  form- 
ed their  most  exquisite  delight.  They  thronged  in  crowds  W 
behold  this  triumph  of  faith,  and  the  very  women  shouted  with 
transport  as  they  witnessed  the  writhings  of  the  agonizing  mar- 
tyr. Neither  age  nor  sex  could  save  this  race  from  persecution. 
The  best  of  the  Portuguese  dramatic  writers,  Antonio  da  Silva, 
was  burnt  solely  because  he  was  a  Jew.  The  last  that  suffered 
by  this  tribunal  was  a  half  crazy  Israelite,  who  probably  was 
more  of  a  fool  than  rogue. — He  pretended  to  be  a  magician,  and 
took  in  several  credulous  people  before  he  was  discovered  by  the 
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spies  of  die  holy  office.  He  gave  out  that  he  had  known  Nebu- 
chadnezzar very  intimately ;  that  Job  and  he  had  been  cronies, 
and  partners  together  in  the  same  misfortunes*    He  said  that 

j  he  had  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  as  a  wine  merchant  near  two 
thousand  years  ago  in  Jerusalem,  but  was  at  length  swindled 
out  of  his  property  by  Judas  Iscariot!  The  Jews  were  banished 
from  Spain,  in  1482,  by  Ferdinand  ted  Isabella.  All  who  would 

|  not  consent  to  embrace  Christianity  were  ordered  to  depart  the 
realm  within  four  months,  under  pain  of  death.  The  greater 
portion  of  them  took  refuge  in  Portugal,  where  they  were  receiv- 
ed upon  certain  conditions  by  John  the  second.    For  a  large 

I  sum  of  money  they  obtained  this  monarch's  permission  to  remain 
in  his  dominions  until  ships  to  carry  them  away  could  be  pro* 
vided.  John  readily  took  their  money,  which  when  he  had  got 
retracted  his  promise.  He  allowed  no  ships  to  receive  them,  and 
as  soon  as  the  stipulated  term  had  expired,  he  sold  them  to  his 
subjects  for  slaves,  and  confiscated  their  property.  His  succes- 
sor Emanuel  set  them  at  liberty,  but  ordered  them  soon  after  to 
depart  the  kingdom  under  pain  of  servitude  for  life,  unless  they 
were  baptized  within  a  specified  time.  When  the  period  for 
their  departure  arrived,  the  king  ordered  all  their  children  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age  to  be  taken  away  and  baptized  by 
force.  Numbers  of  the  miserable  parents,  to  prevent  this,  de* 
stroyed  their  children,  and  afterwards  themselves.  Not  con- 
tent with  this*  Emanuel  would  not  allow  any  to  embark,  but 
efiered  them  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  slavery.  The 
wretched  victims  of  bigotry  chose  Christianity  in  preference  to 
servitude,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  persons  sub- 
mitted to  be  baptized.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  acquies- 
cence, the  Mosaic  law  was,  and  is  still  secretly  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  that  aversion  to  a  religion  which 
they  were  thus  forcibly  compelled  to  embrace,  became  more  in- 
veterate* The  tyranny  of  the  inquisition,  the  persecution  and 
death  of  so  many  of  their  race,  has  not  in  any  degree  abated  their 
fondness  for  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  It  has  rather  tended  to  fix 
diem  more  strongly  to  it,  and  to  render  them  more  bigotted, 
although  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  be  more  circumspect. 
You  now  know  a  Jew  by  his  extra  Catholic  devotion,  and  the 
veritable  IsraeKtish  phiz  is  seen  in  half  the  people.   The  Mar- 

|  quia  de  Pombal  was  once  opening  a  fountain  in  Lisbon,  and  a 
great  concourse  were  assembled  around  him  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. One  of  his  court  Jlies  observed  to  him, 44  See,  my  lord, 
like  Moses  you  make  the  water  flow  from  the  rock."  44  Aye," 
said  the  minister, 44  and  like  him  I  am  surrounded  by  the  children 
of  Israel." 
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October  26. 

Having  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  far-famed  village  of  Cin- 
tra,  as  veil  as  to  visit  the  celebrated  palace  at  Mafra,  before  I 
left  Portugal,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  which  my  leisure  af- 
forded of  accomplishing  my  wishes.  On  Sunday  last,  in  company 
with  three  gentlemen,  I  undertook  this  long-contemplated  excur- 
sion. As  we  had  been  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
Senor  Baltazar  Pacheco^  the  muleteer  who  escorted  us  in  our 
trip  to  St.  Ubes,  we  engaged  the  same  gentleman  to  go  with  us 
on  this  expedition.  He  is  a  native  of  Gallicia,  and  though  suffi- 
ciently mulish  in  his  disposition,  we  find  him  rather  less  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  the  Portuguese  of  his  fraternity.  As  we  had 
found  the  calesa  an  uneasy  vehicle,  we  hired  for  this  journey 
a  coach  and  six,  thinking  it  would  prove  a  more  comfortable  me- 
thod of  travelling.  In  this  expectation,  we  were,  however,  most 
grievously  disappointed.  The  six  mules  attached  to  the  ma- 
chine were  harnessed  with  ropes.  Their  heads  were  as  gaily 
bedight,  and  their  rumps  as  ingeniously  ornamented,  as  the  ani- 
mals that  carried  us  on  our  former  jaunt.  If  possible,  we  travel- 
ed more  musically  than  before ;  each  mule  having  twenty  bells 
about  his  head  and  neck.  After  we  had  seated  ourselves  in  the 
coach,  we  took  notice  of  a  trifling  defect,  of  which  we  were  not 
previously  aware,  viz.  that  our  eyes,  as  we  sat,  were  elevated 
about  six  inches  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  windows.  This  was 
exceedingly  well  calculated  for  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  pros- 
pect, and  for  seeing  the  country  to  advantage.  Being  uncertain 
how  we  might  fare  on  the  road,  we  lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of 
provisions  before  we  set  out.  In  doing  this  our  friend  Balthazar 
was  of  considerable  assistance  to  us,  and  notwithstanding  it  was 
a  fast  day,  he  procured  us  several  articles  by  stealth ;  his  con- 
science not  being  more .  nice  in  this  respect  than  was  that  of 
Sancho  Panza.  At  this  season  the  weather  is  so  hot,  that  tra- 
velling is  disagreeable,  except  in  the  morning  and  evening.  We 
therefore  proposed  to  rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day  at  S^ielns^ 
and  to  proceed  to  Cintra  as  the  sun  declined.  The  country 
around  Lisbon  is  agreeably  diversified  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  vineyards"  and  quint  as.  The  roads  are  mostly  paved  with 
large  stones.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  about  the  town  is 
covered  with  large  gardens,  which  are  surrounded  with  lofty 
walls.  You  will  sometimes  travel  for  leagues  without  seeing 
any  other  object.  The  eye  not  only  soon  gets  wearied  by  such 
a  dull  monotony,  which  is  a  remnant  of  the  morose  taste  of  the 
Moors,  but  you  are  in  continual  danger  of  mistaking  thi  read. 
The  appearance  of  these  walls  is  more  like  fortificatioiis  than 
gardens.  Strangers  are  particularly  struck  with  the  hedges  by 
which  the  roads  are  skirted  in  this  country.    They  are  formed 
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of  the  aloes  and  the  Indian  fg  tree*  The  former  is  used  here 
only  for  hedges*  This  shrub  is  difficult  to  confine  within 
bounds.  It  is  easily  planted,  and  will  grow  on  the  worst  soil. 
The  hedges  formed  of  it  are  impenetrable  to  cattle.  In  Sep* 
tember  and  the  present  montlt,  "when  the  aloes  is  in  bloom,  its 
high  stems  are  covered  with  flowers,  and  it  forms  a  very  beau- 
tiftil  object*  The  stem  at  this  time  is  twelve  or  fourteen  fpet 
in  height.  It  blows  the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  As  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  completely  blown,  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  and 
shortly  wither  and  die.  Numerous  young  sprouts  are  continu- 
ally produced  about  the  old  plants.  A  kind  of  thread  is  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  aloes,  by  pressing  out  the  juice,  and  scra- 
ping them  until  the  nerves  and  ligaments  become  separated  into 
fine  threads.  When  this  is  done,  they  are  hung  over  a  cord  ia 
the  sun  to  dry.  The  thread  is  not  strong,  and  rots  easily  on  be- 
ing wet,  yet  it  is  employed  for  many  purposes.  The  Indian  fig- 
tree,  called  Jigo  do  inferno  by  the  Portuguese,  on  account  of  its 
prickles,  does  not  form  so  good  a  hedge  as  the  aloes,  but  it  will 
grow  on  a  soil  equally  barren.  This  shrub  is  said  to  be  origi;- 
nally  from  the  Indies.  It  grows  every-where  without  cultiva- 
tion, in  the  crevices  of  rocks  where  there  is  scarcely  earth  enough 
for  it  to  take  root.  The  flower  is  about  the  size  of  a  carnation, 
and  of  a  deep  orange  colour.  It  produces  a  pleasant  fruit,  re- 
sembling the  common  fig,  which  is  sold  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon* 
We  saw  in  the  hedges  many  pomegranate  trees:  Notwithstand- 
ing we  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  it  soon  became  excessively  warm. 
The  sun  at  this  season  generates  all  sorts  of  reptiles.  The  hot 
weather  hatched  into  life  myriads  ofc  flies,  gnats,  beetles,  and 
mosquitoes. 

"  The  air 

u  Was  peopled  with  the  insect  tribe  that  float 
"  Upon  the  noon-tide  beam." 

We  saw  great  numbers  of  lizards  of  different  sizes.  Some  were 
small  and  apparently  harmless.  Others  were  so  large  and  fierce 
that  they  turned  about  and  hissed  at  Balthazar's  bandy-legged 
dog.  He  barked  at  them  most  valiantly,  though  he  seemed  very 
unwilling  to  come  to  a  closer  encounter.  The  mouths  of  many 
appeared  large  enough  to  swallow  a  hen's  egg.  I  took  one  in  my 
band.  It  was  as  cold  to  the  touch  as  ice,  and  was  beautifully 
speckled  with  blue,  green,  and  yellow  spots.  The  tail  breaks  off 
from  the  body,  and  continues  a  long  time  alive.  Every-where 
by  the  road  side,  and  in  the  fields,  we  saw  snakes  basking  in  the 
sun. 

w  — The  green  serpent  from  his  dark  abode 
"  Which  e'en  imagination  fears  to  tread, 
"  At  noon  forth  issues." 
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These  reptiles  are  not  confined  to  the  country.  They  even  infest 
the  houses  of  Lisbon.  You  will  frequently  see  lizards  crawling 
on  the  walls  of  your  bed  chamber,  where  vipers  also  often  pene- 
trate. One  of  them  having  been  discovered  in  the  apartment  of 
a  lady,  *he  searched  for  it  a  long  time  ineffectually.  At  last,  ac- 
cidentally casting  her  eyes  on  the  serpentine  fluting  of  her  bed- 
post, she  perceived  that  the  green  ana gilded  snake  had  wreathed 
itself  about  it.  The  way  in  which  they  exterminate  these  un- 
pleasant inmates  is,  by  sending  for  a  priest,  who  exorcises  them, 
and  sprinkles  holy  water  about  the  house. 

At  Quelus,  in  an  enclosed  solitary  vale  environed  with  hills, 
stands  a  royal  palace.  This  edifice,  which  was  a  favourite  re- 
sidence of  the  Prince  Regent,  is  spacious  and  richly  furnished, 
though  low  and  without  regularity  of  design.  It  has*  within  the 
last  year,  been  fitted  up  by  Junot  with  great  magnificence,  for 
himself,  or  for  whichever  of  his  satraps  Napoleon  may  have  de- 
signed to  place  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  In  the  great  hall 
of  the  palace,  which  is  beautifully  painted,  he  caused  a  magnifi- 
cent throne  to  be  erected.  The  decorations  of  this  apartment  are 
unusually  splendid.  Its  walls  are  hung  round  with  mirrors  from 
the  famous  manufactory  of  St.  Idelfonso,  of  vast  dimensions. 

•  "  in  which  he  of  Gath, 

"  Goliah  might  hare  seen  his  giant  bulk 

"  Whole  without  stooping,  towering  crest  and  all.*9 

The  palace  is  at  present  occupied  by  part  of  the  British  staff. 

The  amazing  length  of  *he  leagues  deceived  us,  and  we  were 
benighted.  It  grew  very  dark,  and  just  before  we  reached 
Cintra,  there  came  on  a  violent  storm  of  thunder,  lightnings 
rain  and  hail,  in  the  midst  of  which  our  equipage  broke  down. 
Luckily  no  bones  were  broken.  I  thought  Balthazar  would  have 
gone  mad.  He  invoked  St.  Antonio  and  the  holy  Virgin  to 
lend  him  their  assistance,  consigning  his  mules  to  all  the  devils 
in  hell,  whom  he  requested  to  come  and  carry  off  the  coach.  See- 
ing bo  signs  which  indicated  the  approach  of  the  former  person- 
ages, we  left  the  driver  of  mules  to  get  out  of  his  difficulties  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  village, 
where  we  arrived,  drenched  to  the  skin.  At  the  inn,  which  is- 
kept  by  an  Irish  woman,  we  found  ourselves  amply  compensated 
for  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  us.  The  landlady  showed  us 
the  most  assiduous  attention.  The  excellence  and  neatness  of 
her  house  cannot  be  exceeded  even  in  England.  We  met  with 
every  luxury,  both  of*  bed  and  board.  When  we  had  dried  our 
clothes,  w«  found  a  most  excellent  supper  provided  for  us  a 
PAngloise.  We  had  a  beef-st^ak  dressed  to  perfection.  It  was 
the  first  I  had  eaten  since  I  left  England,  and  equal  to  Dolly's. 
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Our  hostess  seemed  indeed  perfectly  to  understand  the  mode  in 
which  it  should  be  cooked,  as  well  as  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
immortal  bard : 

cft  — If  it  were  done— -when  'tis  done, 

w  Then,  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly.9* 
* 

Balthazar  came  in  while  we  were  at  supper,  having  by  the  as- 
sistance of  some  peasants,  got  his  coach  along.  These  gentle* 
men  looked  at  us  as  we  eat,  with  a  sort  of  astonishment,  regards 
ing  us  apparently  as  cannibals*  I  heard  one  of  them  remark  to 
another,  the  cavalheros  are  eating  raw  beef*  Our  hostess  pro- 
vided us  with  excellent  beds,  where  we  slept  unannoyed  by  bugs, 
and  undisturbed  by  mules*  On  going  down  in  the  morning  we 
found  a  most  luxurious  breakfast  spread  out  for  us  under  an 
arbour  in  the  garden,  overshadowed  by  grape  vines*  The  clus- 
ters of  grapes  which  hung  in  die  greatest  profusion,  we  plucked 
as  we  sat  at  table.  In  addition  to  the  novelties  of  toast  and  but* 
ter,  we  had  fruits  of  all  kinds  gathered  fresh  from  the  trees. 

The  village  of  C intra,  which  has  recently  become  famous  in  a 
political  point  of  view  for  the  memorable  convention,  was  always 
celebrated  for  die  romantic  and  singular  beauty  of  its  situation* 
It  lies  at  the  base  of  a  stupendous  mountain  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ridge  which  terminates  in  the  rock  of  Lisbon.  The  ridge  is 
full  of  peaks,  here  and  there  covered  with  scanty  herbage.  The 
craggy  and  conical  summits  of  the  mountains  which  half  encircle 
the  village,  are  topped  with  huge  blocks  of  granite,  piled  up  in 
the  most  picturesque  forms.  Cintra  derives  its  name  from  a 
temple  which  once  stood  on  the  promontory,  dedicated  to  Cinthea 
or  the  moon.  The  mountains  were  called  by  the  ancients,  from 
this  circumstance,  Montes  Lunae. 

We  visited  the  palace.  It  is  an  old  irregular  pile,  and  has 
been  a  favourite  residence  of  several  kings*  We  were  shown 
the  apartment  in  which  Alphonso  the  Sixth  was  imprisoned, 
after  being  robbed  by  his  brother  of  both  crown  and  wife*  The 
brick  floor  is  worn  deep  by  the  steps  of  the  captive  monarch. 
In  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  where  the  grandees  in  former 
times  were  wont  to  assemble  on  state  affairs,  we  saw  the  chair  in 
which  Don  Sebastian  sat  when  he  announced  to  his  counsellors 
his  unfortunate  and  fatal  expedition  to  Africa.  It  was  in  this 
hall  that  Alphonso  the  Fourth,  surnamed  the  Brave,  received 
from  his  nobles  that  memorable  reproof  which  produced  so  be- 
neficial an  effect  on  his  subsequent  life.  The  chivalrous  and 
heroic  spirit  which  in  those  days  animated  the  great  men  of  the 
nation,  has  many  ages  since  become  extinct.  The  shadow  of  the 
freedom  which  Portugal  once  enjoyed,  has  long  ceased  to  exist* 
Even  the  memory  of  it  has  passed  away,  and  44  her  glory  is 
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eclipsed  forever."  Alphonso  ascended  the  throne  m  the  vigour 
of  his  age.  The  pleasures  of  the  chase  engrossed  all  his  atten- 
tion. His  confidants  and  favourites  encouraged  him,  and  allured 
him  to  it*  His  time  was  spent  in  the  forests  of  Cintra,  while 
the  concerns  of  government  were  neglected,  or  executed  by  those 
whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  the  sovereign  in  ignorance*  His 
presence  being  necessary  at  a  council,  he  entered  the  hall  with 
all  the  impetuosity  of  a  young  sportsman,  and  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  affairs  ot  the  nation,  with  great  familiarity  and  gayety  he 
entertained  his  nobles  with  the  history  of  a  whole  month  spent 
in  hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting.  When  he  had  finished  his 
narrative,  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank  rose  up.  44  Courts  and 
camps,  Sire,"  said  he,  44  were  allotted  for  kings.  They  were 
not  designed  to  be  habitants  of  the  forest.  Even  the  affairs  of 
private  men  are  in  jeopardy  when  recreation  is  preferred  to  busi- 
ness ;  but  when  the  whims  of  pleasure  engross  the  thoughts  of  a 
king,  a  whole  nation  is  consigned  to  ruin.  We  are  not  assembled 
♦to  hear  the  exploits  of  a  huntsman.  Such  discourse  is  intelligi- 
ble only  to  falconers  and  grooms.  The  motive  which  has  sum- 
moned us  hither  is  to  deliberate  on  the  public  weal.  In  attend- 
ing to  this  your  majesty  will  have  ample  employment.  If  your 
majesty  is  disposed  to  listen  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  to 
remove  the  oppressions  under  which  they  are  groaning,  you  will 
find  them  submissive  and  loyal.  If  not — "  The  king,  starting 
with  rage,  interrupted  him,  44  If  not — What  then  ?"  44  If  not, 
resumed  the  nobleman,  in  a  firm  tone,  44  they  will  look  for 
another  king."  Alphonso  in  the  highest  transport  of  passion 
expressed  his  resentment,  and  hastened  out  of  the  room.  In  a 
little  while,  however,  he  returned  calm  and  reconciled.  44 1  per- 
ceive, (said  he)  on  reflection,  the  justice  of  your  rebuke.  A 
sovereign  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  people  cannot  expect 
their  affection.  He  who  will  not  execute  the  duties  of  a  monarch, 
cannot  long  have  good  subjects.  Remember  from  this  day  you 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  a  sportsman.  Henceforth  you 
shall  find  me  a  king."  He  was  as  good  as  his  promise,  and  be- 
came  afterwards,  as  a  politician  and  warrior,  the  greatest  sove-  % 
reign  that  had  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Portugal. 

We  went  to  see  the  gardens  of  Penha  Verde-  I  took  notice 
of  a  stone  on  the  wall  inscribed  with  these  words,  which* may 
have  some  signification,  but  my  philosophy  cannot  find  it  out. 

Oculis 

Quam 

Naribus 

Melior. 

The  garden  contains  a  noseless,  mutilated  image  of  a  sleeping 
Venus*   A  pious  old  lady  mistook  it  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
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used  daily  to  pay  her  devotions  to  it.  An  Englishman  being 
m  die  Campidoglio  at  Rome,  made  up  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
and  bowing  down  before  it  almost  to  the  ground,  exclaimed, 
**  I  hoj^e,  worthy  sir,  if  ever  you  get  your  head  abote  water 
again,  you  will  remember  the  respect  I  paid  to  you  in  your  ad- 
versity." The  motives  which  induced  this  gentleman  so  to 
speak,  were  very  different  from  those  by  which  the  old  lady  was 
actuated.  Her  pious  respect  was  owing  to  mistake  alone,  and 
proceeded  solely  from  ignorance  of  the  quality  of  the  personage 
to  whom  she  was  addressing  her  prayers.  Of  course  her  devo- 
tion would  go  for  nothing  in  case  the  ancient  regime  should  be 
again  established. 

Penha  Verde  was  once  the  magnificent  seat  of  Don  Juan  de 
Castro.  His  heart  is  preserved  in  an  urn  in  the  garden,  on 
which  the  following  epitaph  is  inscribed. 

• 

Cor  sublime,  capax,  et  Olyrapi  montis  ad  instar 

Amplius  orbe  ipso  cor  brevis  urn  a  tegit. 
Cor  sanguineo  concors  comparque  Joanni 

India  cui  palmas  subdita  mille  dedit. 
Cor  virtutis  amans,  cor  victima  virginis  almae, 

Corque  ex  corde  pium,  nobile,  forte,  valens. 
Non  pars  sed  totus,  latet  hoc  baldanha  sepulchro, 

In  corde  est  totus,  cor  quia  totus  est. 

The  palace  at  Mafra*  is  an  amazing  structure,  but  it  is  in  a 
bad  site,  being  close  by  the  high  road.  The  royal  park  which 
we  passed  on  our  right  as  we  entered  die  village,  is  three  leagues 
in  circumference,  environed  by  a  wall  eighteen  feet  high.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  a  kind  of  white  marble  We  visited  it 
soon  after  we  arrived.  It  is  more  indebted  to  magnificence  of 
extent  than  to  beauty  of  architecture  for  effect.  This  palace  was 
founded  by  Don  John  the  Fifth,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made 
by  him  to  St.  Antonio,  in  case  his  queen,  through  the  saints9  in- 
tercession, should  become  as  women  wish  to  be  who  love  their 
lords.  The  convent  belonging  to  it  contains  cells  for  three  hun- 
dred monks.  In  the  centre  of  the  fabric  the  church  is -placed, 
having  the  palace  on  one  side,  and  the  convent  on  the  other. 
John,  in  erecting  this  pile,  was  no  doubt  actuated  by  a  double 
motive ;  first,  a  desire  of  religious  fame  ;  and  secondly,  a  weak 
and  vain  ambition  to  rival  the  ostentation  of  Philip  the  Second, 
who  built  the  Escurial.  There  are,  according  to  the  printed  de- 
scription, in  the  whole  building,  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
rooms,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  windows.  It  covers  more 
space  than  the  Escurial,  and  is  said  to  be  more  highly  decorated, 
and  richer  in  marble.  There  are  thirty-seven  windows  in  front. 
The  edifice  is  quadrangular.    Each  side  of  the  quadrangle  is 
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upwards  of  seven  hundred  feet.  The  extent  of  the  palace  is  the 
external  square.  The  church  and  convent  form  the  internal. 
The  architect  of  this  stupendous  structure  was  one  Frederico 
Ludovidi,  a  German*  The  design  affords  no  very  faVouraWe 
idea  of  his  taste.  The  architecture  is  a  spurious  kind  of  Doric, 
of  which  order  it  has  all  the  gloomy  effect,  without  its  grandeur 
of  design  or  exactness  of  proportion.  There  is  a  grand  flight  of 
stairs  projecting  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  into  the  square  be- 
fore the  building.  Under  the  entrance  are  twelve  gigantic  sta- 
tutes of  Italian  marble  very  well  executed.  The  portico  is  of 
two  orders  of  architecture,  each  of  six  columns.  The  first  is 
Ionic ;  the  second  composite.  The  church  has  a  cupola  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  entrance  into  the  church  is  by  five  doors. 
There  are  six  altars,  over  each  of  which  is  a  marble  basso  relievo. 
At  the  principal  altar  are  large  tables  of  black  marble  so  highly 
polished,  that  they  were  used  by  the  founder  as  mirrors.  The 
columns  of  the  church  are  exceedingly  grand.  They  are  of  very 
fine  marble,  each  hewn  out  of  a  solid  block.  The  effect  within 
the  church  produced  from 

u  — The  high  embowed  roof, 
The  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 

The  storied  windows  richly  dight,  ( 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light,"  Milton. 

is  uncommonly  impressive.  There  are  prodigious  suits  of  apart- 
ments in  the  palace.  The  room  appropriated  to  the  library  is 
very  spacious,  and  elegantly  decorated.  It  is  three  hundred  and 
eighty-one  feet  in  length,  and  forty-three  in  breadth.  Its  shelves 
are  loaded  with 

"  Unwieldly  volumes,  and  in  number  great, 

And  long  it  is  since  any  reader's  hand 

Has  reach'd  them  from  their  unfrequented  seat, 

For  a  deep  dust,  which  time  does  softly  shed, 

Where  only  time  does  come,  their  covers  bare, 

On  which  grave  spyders  streets  of  webs  have  spread, 

Subtle  and  slight  as  the  grave  writers  were." 

Davenant's  Gondibert. 

The  French,  it  is  said,  have  robbed  the  library  of  some  valuable 
manuscripts  and  rare  works.  An  English  gentleman  who  was 
residing  at  Mafra,  having  for  some  time  frequented  this  library t 
without  ever  meeting  any  one  there  to  interrupt  his  solitude, 
said  to  the  person  by  wtyom  he  was  introduced,  "  It  would  be 
very  fortunate  for  this  nation,  sir,  if  your  prime  minister  dealt 
with  the  king's  treasury  as  the  honest  monks  of  this  convent  do 
with  the  library  here^   They  jscorn  to  turn  the  use  of  it  to  their 
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advantage*"  The  whole  of  this  gigantic  editice  is  covered  with 
a  flat  roof,  flagged  with  tiles.  This  platform  affords  a  very 
agreeable  terrace  for  walking*  There  is  a  choice  collection  of 
plants  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  which  have  however  latterly 
been  entirely  neglected,  and  overrun  with  weeds*  The  whole  of 
the  fcpace  allotted  for  the  royal  chase,  which  contains  upwards  of 
a  hundred  thousand  acres,  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.  All  die 
members  of  the  royal  family  have  been  remarkable  for  their 

|  attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  object  of  which  is 
generally  the  wild-boar*  The  prince  regent  is  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord.  His  mother  also,  when  she  was  in  her  right 
mind,  was  a  perfect  female  Nimrod.  Her  majesty  was  quite  as 
remarkable  for  her  dexterity  and  persevering  in  hunting,  and 
fin-  her  expertness  at  the  gun,  as  her  catholic  brother*  She  used 
to  ride  astride  in  hat  her  breeches  and  boots*  We  found  the  inn 
at  Mafra,  considering  it  was  a  Portuguese  estalagem,  pretty 
good,  that  is,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  eating  part  of  it.  As  for 
sleeping,  we  were  not  so  extravagant  as  to  expect  much  of  that 
luxury.  They  gave  us  for  dinner  a  favourite  Portuguese  dish,  and 
of  all  their  messes  it  is  the  most  tolerable.   It  was  lean  pork  sea- 

|  soned  with  garlic,  and  steeped  in  port  wine.  Eight  or  nine  looking* 
glasses  were  hung  round  the  walls  of  our  dining  room — For  what 

|  purpose  I  do  not  know,  for  by  my  admeasurement  their  height 
from  die  floor  was  ten  feet.    *t hey  are  no  doubt  wisely  kept  for 

j  show,  as  no  man  under  the  stature  of  O'Brien  could  see  his  face 
in  them  without  stilts.  The  room  where  I  lay  was  furnished  with 
one  solitary  chair,  of  which  but  half  the  bottom  was  serviceable. 
My  toilet  was  an  old  chest.  The  bark  on  my  bed-posts  had  never 
been  stripped  off,  and  the  head  of  the  bed  was  beautified  with  a 
huge  crucifix,  which  seemed  to  be  a  monumental  cross,  in  me- 
mory of  some  unfortunate  wight,  cruelly  murdered  and  eaten  up 
by  toe  bugs  and  fleas.    Several  very  edifying  and  ingenious  pic- 

'  tures  adorned  the  apartment.  One  was  a  representation  of  Christ 
walking  on  the  sea.  He  was  seizing  hold  of  Peter  by  the  collar, 
as  he  was  in,the  act  of  sinking.  The  crew  of  the  ship  were  as 
tall  as  the  mast,  and  yclad  in  red  jackets.  Another  was  inti- 
tuled Nosso  Senhor  de  Brasil—Our  Lord  of  Brazil.    It  repre- 

j      sented  Christ  crucified.   The  figure  on  the  cross  was  an  Indian  ! 

;     .We  could  procure  no  candles  at  the  inn.  They  used  only  lamps. 

'  While  we  were,  at  supper  I  desired  the  waiter  to- bring  me  some 
oil  to  dress  a  sallad.    He  took  down  a  lamp  which  hung  over  the 

i      door,  and  was  proceeding  to  pour  out  its  contents  into  the  dish, 

|  had  I  not  fortunately  discovered  his  intention  time  enough  to 
prevent  his  carrying  this  purpose  into  execution.  They  never 
eat  oil  here  except  it  is  rancid.  Florence  or  French  oil  a  Portu- 
guese wiU  not  touch.    H'.:  says  it  has  no  taste.   Hie  same  kind 
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of  oil  which  they  eat  is  burnt  in  lamps,  and  it  often  happens  that 
there  is  no*other  flask  for  it  in  the  house*  They  use  it  instead 
of  butter  and  fat,  wi  Ji  all  kinds  of  food.  The  quality  of  the  oil 
is  rendered  much  worse  than  it  otherwise  would  bfe,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  prepared.  In  France  the  olive  is  plucked  by 
the  hand.  Here  they  beat  the  branches  of  the  tree  with  long  poles. 
The  fruit  as  it  falls,  is  sometimes  received  in  cloths  extended 
beneath,  but  more  generally  it  is  suffered  to  fall  on  the  ground, 
by  which  it  becomes  bruised  and  dirtied.  There  is  also,  a  great 
want  of  cleanliness  in  the  presses.  Every  kind  of  filth  gets  mixed 
with  the  olives.  Oftentimes,  instead  of  putting  the  fruit  into  the 
press  immediately  on  its  being  gathered,  it  is  thrown  into  heaps, 
and  strewed  with  salt.  Here  it  is  suffered  to  ferment,  in  order 
to  produce  a  greater  quantity  which  is  of  inferior  quality.  The 
oil  presses  are  worked  by  oxen.  They  pickle  in  this  country  only 
the  ripe  brown  olive,  than  which  to  my  taste  nothing  can  be  more 
villanous.  You  will,  however,  meet  at  the  English  houses  only 
the  unripe  Spanish  olives. 

In  the  morning  we  set  out  on  our  return.  Just  before  we  got 
into  the  coach,  we  witnessed  a  battle  between  our  charioteer  and 
another  driver  of  mules.  They  fought  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands  like  women.  The  battle  was  short,  but  had  like  to  have 
proved  bloody.  Balthazar's  antagonist,  who  appeared  to  be  con- 
siderably worsted  in  the  engagement,  as  he  was  retreating,  took 
up  a  great  stone  and  threw  it  with  all  his  might  at  the  head  of 
his  adversary.  Luckily  it  did  not  hit  the  object  at  which  it  was 
aimed,  for  if  it  had,  in  all  probability  he  would  have  fought  no 
more  battles  in  this  world.  We  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  the  evening 
without  any  accident* 


FROM  THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Cumberland,  Esq.  B.  A.  of  Cambridge, 
L.  L.  D.  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  &c.  &c  • 

IT  is  no  less  true  than  melancholy,  that  the  harvest  of  litera- 
ture is  rather  seductive  than  profitable,  and  that  the  feves  of  men 
of  letters  generally  exhibit  either  a  sad  series  of  great  disasters, 
or  an  ill-omened  catalogue  of  petty  evils.  Every  other  profession 
repays  most  of  it*  votaries  with  bread,  if  not  with  affluence.  All 
the  liberal,  and  not  a  few  even  of  the  mechanical  arts,  hold  out  a 
prospect  of  successful  exertion  and  advantageous  industry.  The 
pursuits  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic,  enable  multitudes  not  only  to 
pass  away  their  time  in  the  sun-shine  of  prosperity,  but  also  afford 
sufficient  wealth  to  lay  the  foundations  of  tamily  greatness,  and 
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either  procure  or  transmit  riches  and  honours  on  the  part  of  them- 
selves or  posterity.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  literature.  Not 
to  mention  the  fate  of  many  ancient  poets  and  philosophers,  it  can- 
Bot  be  recollected  without  emotion,  that  Dryden  lived  in  indi* 
gence,  and  that  Otway  died  in  want.  Advancing  nearer  to  our 
own  times,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  earlier  part  of  John- 
son's progress  was  spent  in  poverty,  while  die  latter  portion  of 
Murphy's  did  not  remain  unvisited  by  domestic  calamities.  It  is 
melancholy  also  to  reflect,  that  the  name  of  the  individual,  who  is 
the-  subject  of  the  present  article,  will  perhaps  be  added  hereaf- 
ter to  the  list  of  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country, 
without  sharing  its  favours ;  that  he  has  contributed  to  amuse, 
enlighten,  and  instruct  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  without  any  ade- 
quate remuneration :  and  that  he  is  one  of  those  whose  fate  ought 
to  reflect  a  blush  on  the  cheeks  of  their  contemporaries. 

Whil*  treating  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  it  happens  lucki- 
ly for  his  biographers,  that  they  cannot  jusdy  complain  of  penury, 
in  respect  to  materials :  it  is  selection  rather  than  abundance  that 
is  wanting.  He  passed  upwards  of  half  a  century  in  public  life, 
while  his  conversation  and  person  were  familiar  to  many  hundreds 
of  those  who  passed  the  spring  season  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  or 
spent  the  winter  in  the  metropolis.  For  many  years  his  merits 
were  annually  discussed  by  the  public,  either  as  a  writer  of  a  play, 
a  novel,  or  a  farce ;  he  was  known  and  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
taste  ;  the  earlier  portion  of  his  existence  called  forth  and  exhi- 
bited all  die  stores  of  profound  literature ;  during  the  latter,  he  . 
attempted  to  excel  in  the  more  difficult  station  of  a  critic,  and 
either  in  one  shape  or  another,  his  name  was  constandy  in  the 
mouths  of  all  those  who  possessed  or  affected  a  knowledge  of  the 
classical  pursuits  of  the  present  age.  Nor  was  he  himself  forget- 
ful of  his  own  fame.  His  life  and  adventures  are  consigned  to 
posterity,  in  memoirs  written  by  his  own  pen,  and  he  will  live 
long  in  the  memory  of  his  friends  and  his  family,  who,  although 
perhaps  not  best  able,  on  account  of  their  partiality,  to  estimate  his 
merits,  are  assuredly  the  most  competent  judges  of  his  private 
virtues,  his  domestic  habits,  and  his  social  converse. 

Richard  Cumberland  was  born  on  the  5th  of  February,  O.  S. 
1732.  He  originally  sprung  from  a  citizen  of  London,  and  to 
adopt  his  own  language,  he  was 44  descended  from  ancestors  illus- 
trious for  their  piety,  benevolence,  and  erudition. "  Dr.  Richard 
Cumberland,  consecrated  bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1691,  was 
his  great  grandfather.  This  learned  clergyman  is  the  author  of 
a  very  admirable  work, 44  De  Legibus  Naturae,"  in  which  he  has 
bestowed  much  pains  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes.  He  bad 
been  a  simple  parish-priest  in  the  town  of  Stamford,  in  Lincoln- 
shire ;  and  so  litde  was  he  disposed. to  intrigue  for  advancement, 
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that  he  received  the  first  intelligence  of  his  preferment  by  means 
of  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  at  a  period  when  he  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  in  a  disposition  of  mind  that  induced  him  fa- 
ther to  shrink  from,  than  to  accept  of,  a  mitre-  He  was  at  length 
induced  to  episcopate  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friend,  the  celebrat- 
ed Sir  Orlando  Bridgman ;  but  he  afterwards  resisted  every  offer 
of  a  translation;  and  such  was  the  virtuous  simplicity  of  his  life, 
that  on  the  settlement  of  his  accounts,  at  the  end  of  everyw  year, 
he  distributed  the  surplus  to  the  poor,  reserving  only  the  small 
deposit  of  twenty-five  pounds  in  cash,  found  at  his  death  in  his 
bureau,  with  directions  to  employ  it  for  his  funeral  expenses,  a 
sum,  in  his  mode  of  calculation,  fully  sufficient  to  commit  his  body 
to  the  earth.  Such  was  the  humility  of  this  christian  prelate,  and 
such  his  disinterested  sentiments,  as  to  die  appropriation  of  Ins 
clerical  revenue ! 

Doctor  Richard  Bentley,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  was  also  a  remarkable  man,  being  the  first 
critic  of  his  age,  and  not  only  the  friend  of  Meade,  Wallis,  and 
Newton,  but  celebrated  by  Swift  in  his  "  Battle  of  the  Books," 
on  account  of  his  controversial  intrepidity.  Denison  Cumber- 
land, the  younger  son  of  Archdeacon  Cumberland  was  his 
father,  and  Joanna,  the  younger  daughter  of  Dr.  Bentley,  and 
the  Phoebe  of  Byron's  Pastoral*  his  mother.  Their  only  sob, 
Richard,  was  born  in  the  Master's  Lodge  of  Trinity  College,- 
"  inter  sylvas  Accademi,9'  under  the  roof  of  his  grandfather 
Bentley,  alluded  to  above,  in  what  is  called  the  w  Judge's  Cham- 
ber." During  his  infancy,  he  persisted  in  a  stubborn  repugnance 
to  all  instruction,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tiny against  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet !  When  turned 
of  six  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, and  remained  for  a  considerable  period  there,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Kinsman,  who  formed  his  pupils  on 
the  system  of  Westminster,  and  was  a  Trinity  College  man.  This 
worthy  master  first  raised  the  spirit  of  emulation  in  his  bosom, 
by  reprimanding  him  for  his  ignorance  and  inattention,  in  the 

Eresence  of  all  the  boys ;  and  his  diligence  being  as  usual  followed 
y  success,  success  in  its  turn  encouraged  him  to  fresh  exertions. 
After  this,  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  head  of  his  class,  and  never  once 
lost  that  envied  situation,  although  daily  challenged  by  those, 
who  aspired  to  the  chief  place.  Bishop  Warren,  and  Dr.  Warren, 
his  brother,  were  two  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  form-fellows. 

About  this  period,  young  Cumberland  first  displayed  a  practi- 
cal taste  for  the  drama,  by  acting  the  part  of  Juba,  while  the  vir- 
tuous Marcia  44  towered  above  her  sex"  in  the  person  of  a  most 
ill-favoured  wry-necked  boy.  Nearly  at  die  same  time  he  began 
to  form  both  his  ear  and  his  taste  for  poetry,  by  reading,  during 
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every  evening  to  -his  mother,  while  at  home,  at  the  parsonage 
iiouse  of  Stanwick,  near  Higham-Ferrars,  in  Northamptonshire* 
Shakspeare,  at  this  period,  was  his  favourite  author,  and  he  soon 
after  resolved  to  try  his  own  strength  in  slight  dramatic  attempts. 
His  first  composition  was  a  Cento,  which  he  entitled,  "Shakspeare 
in  the  Shades,"  and  was  produced  when  only  twelve  years  ot  age. 

As  his  worthy  old  master  at  Bury  School  had  intimated  his 
purpose  of  retiring,  the  elder  Mr.  Cumberland  transplanted  his 
son  to  Westminster,  where  he  was  admitted  under  Dr.  Nichols, 
and  lodged  in  LudfoH's  boarding-house.  On  reading  a  passage 
in  Homer,  and  another  in  Horace,  he  was  immediately  placed  in 
the  *heU,  which  was  no  small  honour;  and  among  his  contempo- 
raries reckoned  Cracherode,  the  learned  collector,  the  late  Earls 
of  Bristol  aud  Buckinghamshire;  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas 
Harley,  whd  sat  on  the  same  form ;  while  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Warren  Hastings,  Cohnan  and  Lloyd,  were  in  the  under  school, 
together  with  Hinchcliffe,  Smith,  and  Vincent,  who  have  succeed- 
ed in  rotation  as  head  masters. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  young  Cumberland  left  West- 
minster school,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  His  father  accompanied  him  thither,  and  placed  him 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan,  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  and  a  senior  fellow  of  that  society. 

# 

«  My  rooms,"  says  Mr.  Cumberland,*  u  were  closely  adjoining  to 
his,  belonging  to  that  stair-case  which  leads  to  the  chapel  bell ;  he  was 
kind  to  me  when  we  met,  but  as  a  tutor  I  had  few  communications 
with  him,  for  the  gout  afforded  him  not  many,  intervals  of  ease,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  readings  in  Tully's  Offices,  by  which 
I  was  little  edified,  and  to  which  I  paid  little  or  no  attention,  he  left  me 
and  one  other  pupil,  my  friend  and  Intimate,  Mr.  William  Rude],  of 
Durham,  to  choose  and  pursue  our  studies  as  we  saw  fit.  This  dere- 
liction of  us  was  inexcusable ;  for  Rudd  was  a  youth  of  fine  talents, 
and  a  well-grounded  scholar.  In  the  course  of  no  long  time,  however, 
Dr.  Morgan  left  college,  and  went  to  reside  upon  his  living  of  Gain- 
ford,  in  the  bishopric  j>i  Durham,  and  I  was  turned  over  to  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Philip  Young,  professor  of  oratory  in  the  Univeisity,  and  af- 
terwards bishop  of  Norwich.  What  Morgan  made  a  very  light  con* 
cern,  Young  made  an  absolute  sinecure,  for  from  him  I  never  receiv- 
ed a  singlejecture,  and  I  hope  his  lordship's  conscience  was  not  much 
disturbed  on  my  account*  for  though  he  gave  me  free  leave  totbe  idle, 
I  did  not  make  idleness  my  choice. 

u  In  the  last  year  of  my  being  an  under  graduate,  when  I  commenc- 
ed Soph,  in  the  very  first  act  that  was  givefl  out  to  be  kept  in  the  ma- 
thematical schools,  I  was  appointed  to  an  opponency,  when  at  the  same 
time  I  had  not  read  a  single  proposition  in  Euclid ;  I  had  now  been 
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just  turned  over  to  Mr.  Backhouse*  the  Westminister  tutor*,  mho  gave 
regular  lectures,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  charge  ably  and  con- 
scientiously. Totally  unprepared  to  answer  the  call  now  made  upon 
me,  and  acquit  myself  in  the  schools,  I  resorted  to  him  in  my  distress, 
and  through  his  interference  my  name  was  withdrawn  from  the  act; 
in  the  mean  time,  I  was  sent  for  by  the  master,  Dr.  Smith,  the  learn- 
ed author  of  the  well-known  Treatises  upon  Optics  and  Harmonics, 
and  the  worthy  successor  to  my  grand-father  Bently,  who  strongly  re- 
probated the  neglect  of  my  former  tutors,  and  recommended  me  to 
lose  no  more  time  in  preparing  myself  for  a  degree,  but  to  apply 
closely  to  my  academical  studies  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  which 
I  informed  him  1  would  do." 

Mr.  Cumberland  accordingly  kept  his  word,  and  began  a 
course  of  study  so  apportioned,  as  to  allow  himself  but  six  hours 
of  sleep,  living  almost  entirely  upon  milk,  and  using  the  cold- 
bath  very  frequently.  At  length  he  was  appointed,  u  nothing 
loth,"  to  keep  an  act,  and  having  distinguished  himself  on  this 
occassion,  the  moderator  concluded  the  day  with  a  compliment  to 
him.  He  soon  after  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  with  great  credit, 
and  returned  home  to  the  paternal  mansion,  to  suffer  for  his  se* 
vere  studies,  a  fever  having  taken  place  in  consequence  of  intense 
application. 

On  his  recovery,  our  author  made  an  excursion  to  the  city  of 
York,  and  entered  into  a  new  scene  of  life ;  for  we  find  him  hunt- 
ing in  the  mornings,  dancing  in  the  evenings,  and  reading  nothing 
but  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  He  appears,  at  this  period,  to  have 
been  much  pleased  with  some  elegiac  verses,  written  by  Lady  Su- 
san Stewart,  daughter  of  a  late  Earl  of  Galloway,  and,  in  compos- 
ing some  poetry  of  his  own,  rather  celebrated  for  its  piety  than  its 
point,  of  which  we  shall  insert  only  the  two  first  stanzas  : 

"  True !  we  must  all  be  chang'd  by  death, 
Such  is  the  form  the  dead  must  wear, 
And  so,  when  beauty  yields  its  breath, 
So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear. 

"  But  let  thy  soul  survey  the  grace, 
•  That  yet  adorns  its  frail  abode, 
And  through  the  wondrous  fabric  trace 
The  hand  of  an  unerring  God.'*  &c. 

« 

On  his  return  to  college,  a  fellowship  presented  itself  to  Mr. 
Cumberland's  view;  but  he  was  suddenly  called  on -to  take  a  part 
in  very  different  pursuits,  having  been  invited  by  Lord  Halifax, 
then  one  of  the  ministers,  to  assume  the  situation  of  his  private 
and  confidential  secretary.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  found 
means  to  make  a  short  visit  to  his  college,  and  was  again  admit- 
ted to  its  honours. 


Meanwhile,  his  fattai,  who  like  himself,  had  been  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  having  exerted  his 
patriotism  in  behalf  of  die  House  of  Hanover,  was  also  patroniz- 
ed by  Lord  Halifax,  and  at  length  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Clon- 
fert,  in  Ireland,  whence  he  was  afterwards  translated  to  the  see 
of  Kilmore.  His  son,  who  looked  up  to  the  same  source  for  pro- 
tection, visited  their  noble  friend  at  Horton,  on  the  demise  of  his 
lady,  and  having  removed  to  lodgings  in  Mount-street,  almost 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  solitude  and  study. 

As  the  nature  of  Mr.  Cumberland's  occupations,  in  his  char- 
acter of  amanuensis  to  Lord  Halifax,  did  not  require  the  whole 
of  his  attention,  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  celebrated  Budd  Doddington,  and  many  other  noted 
'men  of  that  day.  In  a  short  time  after  this,  in  consequence  of 
a  dispute  between  his  patron  and  the  prime  minister,  (the  Duke 
of  Newcastle),  our  author  found  himself  in  a  very  disagreeable 
predicament.  Instead  of  looking  up  with  the  well-founded  hope 
of  preferment,  he  was  soon  taught  to  perceive  that  he  was  now 
no  more  than  the  ex-secretary  of  an  ex-statesman*  This  recess 
from  business,  enabled  him  to  visit  Eastbury,  a  magnificeut  man- 
sion appertaining  to  the  statesman  now  just  alluded  to,  who  there 
as  at  his  villa  at  Hammersmith,  and  his  town-house  in  Pall  Mall, 
was  never  approached  by  his  admiring  guests,  but  through  a 
suite  of  fine  apartments  ;  and  they  were  rarely  seated  44  but  un- 
der painted  ceilings,  and  gilt  entablatures." 

After  obtaining  a  lay  fellowship  at  Trinity  College,  he  com- 
posed his*  first  dramatic  poem,  44  The  Banishment  of  Cicero,"  in 
five  acts ;  but  he  himself  candidly  allows,  that  for  a  "  hero,'«  he 
was  not  happy  in  his  choice  of  the  Roman  orator.  Anterior  to 
this,  he  had  written  his  "  Caractacus,"  and  even  in  his  boyish 
days  he  addressed  44  Farewell  lines  to  Hammond."  His  first 
offering  to  the  press,  however,  was  in  the  shape  of  a  poem,  entitled 
44  St.  Mark's  Eye,"  published  by  Dodsley,  and  from  which  nei- 
ther the  author  nor  bookseller,  appear  to  have  derived  any  profit* 

He  now  got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  the 
celebrated  wit,  for  whom  he  solved  an  enigmatical  question, 
and  reviewed  and  criticised  an  elaborate  report,  while  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Trade.  Mr.  C.  also  made  some  translations  in  verse, 
from  the  Troades  of  Seneca,  and  was  introduced  by  Lord  Hali- 
fax to  Garrick,  who  then  resided  at  Hampton ;  but  he  declined 
accepting  of  his  44  Cicero,"  for  the  stage,  and  die  author  is  csjn- 
<Kd  enough  to  remark,  44  that  when  he  published  this  play,  he 
was  conscious  that  he  published  Mr.  Garrick's  justification  for 
refusing  it." 

Mr.  Cumberland  now  began  to  think  of  settling  in  life ;  and 
having  obtained  the  office  of  crown-agent  for  the  province  of 
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Nova  Scotia,  by  means  of  Lord  H.  lib  paid  his  addresses  to 
Miss  Ridge,  daughter  of  George  Ridge,  esq.  of  Kilmiston,  m 
the  county  of  Kent,  and  44  had  the  unspeakable  felicity  to  find 
them  accepted  and  sanctioned-  by  the  consent  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned :  thus,"  added  he,  44  I  became  possessed  of  one  whom  the 
virtues  of  her  heart,  and  the  charms  of  her  person,  had  effectu* 
ally  endeared  to  me,  and  on  the  19th*  of  February,  1758,  (being 
my  birth-day),  I  was  married  by  my  father,  in  the  Church  of 
Kilmiston,  to  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  George  and  Eli- 
zabeth Ridge."  i 

In  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  administration,  on  die  death 
of  George  II.  Lord  Halifax  again  returned  to  power,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  to  the  high  office  of  viceroy  of  Ireland. 
Our  author  as  well  as  his  father,  accompanied  him  thither,  and 
resided  for  some  time  in  Dublin  Castle,  as  Ulster  Secretary.  He 
at  the  same  time,  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  lord 
lieutenant's  private  finances,  which  were  in  a  very  deranged 
state. 

On  the  new  king's  accession,  Mr.  C  composed  and  published 
a  poem  addressed  to  the  young  sovereign,  his  present  majesty, 
in  blank  verse.  Soon  after  this  he  retired  from  Ireland,  44  per- 
fectly clean-handed,"  without  advancing  his  fortune  a  single  shil- 
ling, but  from  the  fair  income  of  office,  and  his  disinterestedness 
never  having  been  betrayed  to  accept  of  any  thing  which  deli- 
cacy could  possibly  interpret  as  a  gratuity.  Anterior  to  his  de- 
parture, he  was  offered  the  rank  of  a  baronet  by  his  patron, 
which  he  respectfully  declined.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
found  a  place  of  2001.  per  annum,  his  sole  reward,  after  eleven 
years  attendance,  and  Mrs.  C.'s  fortune  of  30001.  reduced  to  a 
very  small  balance.  His  situation  however,  was  considerably 
mended  by  an  office  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  conferred  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Hillsborough.  As  his  new  employment  consumed 
but  little  of  his  time,  he  composed  the  44  Summer's  Tale,"  which 
had  a  run  of  nine  or  ten  nights,  and  he  sold  the  copy-right  to 
Mr.  Dodsley  for  a  liberal  remuneration. 

He  now  relinquished  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  44  his  melodi- 
ous nonsense,"  to  Bickerstaffe,  the  writer  of  popular  operas^ 
and  on  the  advice  of  Smith,  the  actor,  betook  himself  to  legiti- 
mate comedy,  and  brought  out  the  44  Brothers,"  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  Some  complimentary  lines  in  the  epilogue,  introduced 
him  once  more  to  Garrick,  and  a  lasting  friendship  was  thence* 
forth  formed  between  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  C.  paid  a  visit  to  his 
father  in  Ireland,  and  laid  the  plan  of  his  44  West  Indian."  While 
resident  there,  he  received  the  honorary  gtantof  <JL.D.  from 
the  University  of  Dublin.  On  his  return,  he  entered  the  field  of 
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Strovctsy,  and  vindicated  the  insuked  character  of  his  grancU 
icr  Dr.  Bentley,  from  "  an  offensive  passage  in  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Bishop  Lowth,  professedly  against  Warburton,  acri* 
nonkws  enough  of  all  conscience,  and  unepiscopally  intempe- 
rate in  the  highest  degree,  even  if  his  lordship  had  not  gone  out 
of  his  course  to  hurl  this  dirt  upon  the  coffin  of  my  ancestor.9' 
He  now  got  acquainted  with  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Reynolds, 
Soaaoe  Jenyns,  and  also  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  whom  he 
describes  aptly  enough : 

«  "  Herculean  strength,  and  a  stentorian  voice, 
I  Of  wit  a  fond,  of  words  a  countless  choice: 

In  learning  rather  various  than  profound! 
In  truth  intrepid,  in  religion  sound: 
^     Trembling  form,  and  a  distorted  sight, 

But  firm  in  judgment,  and  in  genius  bright; 
In  controversy  seldom  known  to  spare, 
But  humble  as  the  Publican  in  prayer ; 
To  more  than  merited  his  kindness,  kind, 
And  though  in  manners  harsh,  of  friendly  mind; 
Deep  ting'd  with  melancholy's  blackest  shade, 
And,  though  prepared  to  die,  of  death  afraid- 
Such  Johnson  was:  of  him  with  justice  vain, 
When  will  this  nation  see  his  like  again  l" 

Meanwhile  Lord  Germane  obtained  the  seals  for  the  colonial 
department,  and  Mr.  Cumberland,  still  a  subaltern  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  having  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  Stoneland,  was  en* 
aMed  by  the  friendship  of  the  new  minister  to  become  secretary 
ia  die  place  of  Mr.  Pownall.    His  official  fame  seems  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  splendour  of  his  literary  talents.   Such  indeed 
was  the  reputation  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  at  the  present 
period,  that  he  was  applied  to  by  Dr.  Dodd  for  a  defence.  This 
I    task  however,  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  while  other 
'    pursuits  now  opened  to  his  view,  and  a  diplomatic  mission  seem- 
j    td  to  court  the  ambition  of  our  author.    Having  discovered  in 
'    1780,  that  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  a  secret  negociation  with 
Count  Florida  Blanca,  then  minister  of  Spain,  he  repaired  to  the 
neutral  port  of  Lisbon,  with  the  Abbe  Hussey,*  Chaplain  to  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  Aranjuez,  where  he  was  well  received 
fiy  the  Spanish  premier,  and  engaged  soon  after  in  a  negociation 
»r  a  separate  peace  with  the  court  of  Madrid.   This  project 
however,  completely  failed ;  and  our  author  returned  to  England, 

*  Mr.  Hussey,  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  Dr.  H.  Was  an  Irishman  by 
tink,  and  afterwards  obtained  an  episcopal  mitre  as  a  titular  Roman  Catholic 
«A«pf  to  fmrttini*  rem*.  Ed. 
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where,  instead  of  obtaining  a  suitable  reward  for  his  exertions* 
he  found  himself  neglected,  and  we  believe  disavowed. 
■  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  C.  fixed  him* 
self  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  his  books  and  his  pen  became 
his  best  associates.  There,  among  others,  he  cultivated  an  ao 
quamtance  with  the  late  Earl  of  Guilford,  who  had  become  old, 
infirm,  and  blind,  and  who  in  the  decline  of  life  appeared  infi* 
nitely  more  happy,  and  more  amiable,  than  when  directing  the 
pointless  efforts,  and  lavishing  the  unavailing  wealth,  of  Britain* 
against  a  continent  inhabited  by  men,  who  panted  after,  and  at 
length  acquired  independence.  The  quandam  premier  now  list- 
ened with  attention  for  the  first  time,  to  those  complaints  which 
he  had  before  spurned  at ;  and  the  ex-diplomatist  began  to  en- 
tertain a  respect  for  the  ex-statesman  who  had  bereaved  hiqsfelf 
and  family  of  their  dearest  hopes.  He  also  formed  a  strict  friend- 
ship with  his  then  neighbour,  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  hay  since  written  many  verses.  From 
this  favourite  spot  he  retired  however  for  a  while,  and  left  a  be- 
loved residence,  since  called  Cumberland  House,  by  the  proprie- 
tor, in  honour  of  him.  It  was  now  his  intention  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  at  Ramsgate,  where  one  of  his  daughters, 
who  had  been  many  years  married  to  Lord  Edward  Bentinck, 
the  uncle  of  the  present  Duke  of  Portland,  then  dwelt.  But  he 
did  not  remain  long  there,  for  the  memory  of  the  Wells  was  still 
dear  to  him,  and  he  accordingly  returned  thither,  and  occupied 
a  small  house  on  Mount  Sion,  exactly  opposite  to  his  former 
mansion.  He  was  now  once  more  in  his  proper  element.  Every 
spring  brought  down  a  number  of  the  first  families  in  the  king- 
dom, and,  during  the  winter,  he  made  occasional  excursions  to 
town.  His  influence,  also,  was  displayed  and  exerted  in  the 
election  of  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  he  was  flattered  by 
the  choice  of  the  volunteers,  by  whom  he  was  chosen  major-com- 
mandant. In  consequence  of  an  accession  to  their  numbers,  he 
afterwards  obtained  a  commission  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the 
writer  of  this  memoir  has  often  seen  him  march  a  couple  of  miles 
at  their  head,  and  give  the  word  of  command  with  all  the  ardour 
of  an  experienced  veteran. 

Nor  were  his  literary  pursuits  entirely  forgotten.  Mr.  C,  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life,  could  still  occasionally  compose  a  jcu 
<T esprit,  and  he  once  more  ventured  even  to  wri^e  for  the  stage ; 
but  we  lament  to  observe,  that  none  of  his  latter  performances 
evinced  the  spirit,  or  experienced  the  success  of  his  West  Indian. 
He  also  undertook  a  quarterly  review,  to  which  he  prefixed 
a  preface,  and  appended  his  name  to  this,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  leading  articles ;  but  this  speculation  also  proved  unfortu- 
nate. w  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,"  however,  were  read  with  sa- 
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tkikdtiefa,  and  circulated  with  a  certain  degree  of  avidity.  Soon 
after  their  appearance,  he  confided  the  care  of  arranging  his  post- 
humous  works  to  Messrs.  Rogers*  and  Sharpe,  together  with 
Sir  James  Bland  Burgess.  ,  •# 

"  It  is  with  sorrow  we  are  obliged  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Cumber- 
land towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  experienced  a  variety  of 
misfortunes.  One  of  his  grandsons,  having  at  an  early  period  of 
life  been  sent  to  sea  as  a  midshipman,  had  received  a  corporeal 

Enishment  for  some  trifling  fault ;  this  circumstance,  which  we 
lieve  is  unusual  on  the  part  of  a  midshipman,  preyed  on  his 
mind,  more  especially  as  the  young  man  died  soon  after*  He 
Wrote  for,  and,  we  have  heard,  obtained  a  court-martial  for  the 
trial  of  the  officer  in  question ;  but  although  he  was  acquitted, 
yet  die  circumstances  of  the  case  rankled  in  his  mind,  and  ren- 
dered him  at  times  uneasy.  His  favourite  daughter  also  was  far 
from  enjoying  a  good  state  of  health,  while  her  husband,  a  for- 
eign officer,  who  had  served  abroad  with  credit,  appeared  to  bp 
afflicted  with  a  mortal  distemper**  His  own  affairs  too,  were  far 
from  being  flourishing,  and  his  late  literary  pursuits  had  not  been 
attended  with  that  flattering  success  which  he  experienced  dur- 
ing his  earlier  years. 

It  was  in  this  situation,  at  some  distance  from  his  own  beloved 
house,  and  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  residence  to  which  he  was 
so  much  and  so  long  attached,  that  Richard  Cumberland  resign- 
ed his  breath,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Henry  Fry,  in  Bedford  Place, 
Russel  Square,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1811.  The  author  of  this  article ;  who  had  known  him  for  some 
years,  beheld  his  grave  on  the  day  of  his  interment,!  in  Poets 
Corner,  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  emo- 
tion* A  procession  was  formed  on  the  occasion,  and  his  mortal 
remains  being  deposited  in  a  spot,  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
from  Dryden  and  Addison,  Dr.  Vincent,  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  himself  an  author,  pronounced  the  following  funeral 
discourse  over  the  remains  of  his  old  schoolfellow : 

K  The  person  you  now  see  deposited  here,  is  Richard  Cumberland, 
an  author  of  no  small  merit :  his  writings  were  chiefly  intended  for  the 
stage^  but  of  a  tendency  strictly  moral ;  they  were  not  destitute  of 
bolts,  but  cannot  be  charged  with  grossness ;  nor  did  they  abound 
"With  oaths,  or  libidinous  expressions,  as  I  am  shocked  to  observe  is  the 
case  with  many  of  such  compositions  of  the  present  day.  He  wrote 
as  much  as  any ;  few  excelled  more ;  and  his  works  must  be  holden  in 
the  highest  estimation  so  long  as  the,  English  language  will  be  under- 
stood. He  considered  the  theatre  as  a  school  for  moral  improvement, 
and  his  remains  cut  truly  worthy  of  mingling  with  the  illustrious  dead 
Sdach  surround  us. 

*  Mr.  R.  i!  author  of  the  "Treasures  of  Memory."  f  May  14tlb 
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«  Head  his  prose  subjects  on  divinity!  there,  you  will  find  the  true 
christian  spirit  of  the  man  who  trusted  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;,  so  may  God  forgive  him  his  sins,  and  at  the  resurrection  of 
the^just,  receive  him  into  everlasting  glory  1" 

Mr.  Cumberland  in  person,  appeared  rather  below  the  middle 
size,  with  a  countenance,  from  which  the  vermilion  flow  of  health 
was  not  banished,  until  the  last  and  most  afflicting  period  of  his 
existence.  He  usually  dressed  in  blue  dr  black,  was  always  neat 
in  his  apparel,  and  when  he  so  chose,  could  be  both  pleasing  and 
instructive  in  his  conversation.  In  respect  to  the  world,  he  affect- 
ed to  possess  a  critical  knowledge  of  it,  yet  he,  to  adopt  his  own 
language, 

"  In  its  fair  promises  reposed  more  trust 

Than  wiser  heads,  and  older  hearts,  would  risque.'* 

We  most  sincerely  hope,  that  his  wishes  may  be  fully  verified, 
find  that  the  following  apostrophe  has  not  been  addressed  by  him 
in  vain : 

"  Some  tokens  of  a  life  not  wholly  pass'd 
In  selfish  strivings  or  ignoble  sloth, 
Haply  there  may  be  found  when  I  am  gone, 
Which  may  dispose  fair  candour  to  discern 
Some  n*rit  in  my  zeal,  and  let  my  works 
Outlive  the  maker,  who  bequeaths  them  to  thee  -r 
For  well  I  know  where  our  perception  ends 
Thy.  praise  begins,  and  few  there  be  who  weave 
Wreaths  for  the  poet's  brow,  till  he  is  laid 
Low  in  his  narrow  dwelling  with  the  worm." 

Mr*  C.  has  left,  we  believe,  five  children,  and  about  sixteen 
grand- children,  to  bewail  his  loss,  and  respect  his  memory.  Of 
four  boys,  two  perished  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  two 
still  remain  ;  one  of  these,  Richard*  educated  at  Cambridge,  is  a 
captain  in  the  navy,  and  another  a  barrack-master.  One  of  his 
daughters,  as  has  already  been  sakl,  married  the  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland ;  another  became  the  wife  of  a  man  of  fortune, 
and  a  third,  with  whom  he  lived,  was  united  to  a  German  officer* 

Here  follows  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  inaccurate,  perhaps,  in 
some  particulars,  but  probably  the  best  hitherto  published. 

I.  THEOLOGY. 

1.  Sermons ;  2.  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  >  3.  Transl*; 
tions  of  the  Psalms-  ' 

I?.  HKROIO  PO*TRY. 

1 .  Calvary,  or  the  Death  of  Christ ;  a  poem  in  blank  verse. 

2.  The  Exodiadj  written,  we  believe,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  J.  B 
Burges. 
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•  III.  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  I 

1.  T^he  Banishment  of  Cicero;  a  dramatic  poem  in  five  acts,  printed 
in  1761.  2.  Caraciacus.  3.  The  Summer's  Tale;  a  comedy.  4.  The 
Brothers;  a  comedy.  5.  The  Fashionable  Lover;  a  comedy.  6.  The 
West  Indian  ;  a  comedy,  which  was  got  up  in  a  great  style  by  Gar- 
rick*  and,  in  the  language  of  the  theatres,  had  a  "  long  run."  7.  The 
Choleric  Man ;  a  comedy,  to  which  Garrick  wrote  the  Epilogue. 
fr.Vimon  of  Athens ;  altered  from  Shakspeare.  9.  The  Fashionable 
Lover;  1772.  10.  &ote  of  Hand,  or  a  Trip  to  New-market  i  1776. 
11,  Mysterious  Husband  ;  1783.  12.  The  Battle  of  Hastings;  a  tra- 
gedy, in  which  Henderson  played  the  character  of  Edgar  Atheling. 
13.  Box  Lobby  Challenge.  14.  The  Opera  of  Calypso.  15.  The 
Impostors;  a  comedy.  16.  The  Widow  of  Delphi,  or  Descent  of  the 
Deities.  17.  False  Impressions.  18.  The  Carmelite  ;  said  to  be  his 
best  tragedy,  1785.  19.  The  Natural  Son;  a  comedy.  20.  The  Depen- 
dant. 21.  Days  of  Yore.  22.  Ward  of  Nature.  23.  First  Love. 
24.  The  Jew.  25.  Country  Attorney.  26\  Walloons.  27.  Wat  Tyler. 
2B.  The  Clouds.  29.  The  Sailor's  Daughter. 

IV.   UNPUBLISHED  DRAMAS. 

1.  The  Elder  Brutus ;  a  tragedy.  2.  The  False  Demetrius.  3.  Ti- 
berius in  Caprea.  4.  Torrendal ;  a  tragedy. 

V.  FUGITIVE  PIECES. 

1.  Verses  on  the  Accession  of  his  present  Majesty.  2.  A  Poem  af- 
ter the  manner  of  Goldsmith's  u  Retaliation."  3.  Verses  on  the  Bust 
of  the  present  Prince  of  Wales.  4.  An  irregular  Ode,  addressed  to 
the  Sun,  composed  at  Keswick,  and  published  in  1775-6.  5.  Ode  to 
!    the  late  Dr.  Robert  James;  suggested  by  the  recovery  of  the  author's 
second  son  from  a  fever,  in  consequence  of  the  prescriptions  of  that 
I    physician.  6.  Lines  to  the  late  Earl  of  Mansfield.  7.  Epilogue  to  the 
j    Arab.  8.  Verses  Complimentary  of  Romney,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
9.  Verses  to  Richard  Sharpe,  esq.  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  Mr.  \ 
C  's  Memoirs.  10.  Verses  presented  to  the  late  Princess  Amelia,  by 
the  author's  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Albinia  Cumberland.  11.  Versts   1  v 
to  Nelson.  12.  Affectation.  13.  Avarice.  14.  Verses  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  15.  Verses  to  Mr.  Pitt.  16.  Chorusses  in  the  Appraiser,  1795. 

VI.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Translations  from  the  Troades  of  Seneca.  2.  Curtius  in  tjie 
j  Gulpb.  3.  A  short  Sketch  of  Lord  Sackville's  Character,  dedicated  to 
the  Earl  of  Dorchester,  1785.  4.  The  Observer;  two  editions  publish- 
ed in  the  two  first  years.  The  work  now  extends. to  five  volumes,  and 
djpphystgreat  learning,  and  good  morals.  5.  An  accurate  Catalogue 
!  <«  the  Paintings  in  the  King  of  Spain's  Palace  at  Madrid.  6.  Anec- 
dotes of  eminent  Painters  in  Spain.  7.  Memoirs,  2  vols.  4to.  8.  Pre- 
face to  Tipper's  Review. 

VII.  NOVELS. 

I.  Arundel,  2  vols.  2.  John  de  Lancaster.  3.  Henry,  4  vols. 
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VIII.  CONTROVERSIAL. 

1 .  A  letter  to  the  right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Ox  -d ;  containing  some 

animadversions  made  by  him  upon  a  character  given  by  the  late  Dr. 
Bentiy,  in  a  letter  from  a  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
to  the  Right  Rev.  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Demon- 
strated. This  passed  through  two  editions.  2.  A  Pamphlet  in  Oppo- 
sition to  the  Bishop  of  LandaflPs  Proposal  for  equalising  the  reve- 
nues of  the  English  Hierarchy.  " 
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RELIGION,  MORALS,  AND  MANNERS  OP  TflE  TURKS. 

THE  Turks  are  of  a  grave  and  saturnine  cast ;  they  are  in 
general  well  made  and  robust;  patient  of  hunger  and  privations ; 
capable  of  enduring  the  hardships  of  military  service,  but  not 
much  inclined  to  habits  of  industry.  The  early  hours  and  regu- 
lar lives  of  their  mothers,  their  own  habitual  temperance,  and 
general  freedom  from  violent  passions,  give  them  good  health 
and  undistorted  features.  Their  way  of  living  is  simple  and 
domestic:  they  prefer  apathy  and  indolence  to  active  enjoy- 
ments ;  but  when  moved  by  a  powerful  stimulus  they  sometimes 
indulge  in  pleasures  to  excess. 

The  moral  character  is  fundamentally  formed  in  infancy  and 
*  childhood,  not  by  precept,  so  much  as  by  the  absence  'of  evil ; 
for  the  Turks  receive  their  early  education  under  the  care  of 
their  mottjers  and  their  female  attendants,  who  are  secluded  from 
the  promiscuous,  society  of  men,  and  removed  from  the  conta- 
gion of  corrupt  example.  Their  religion,  which  is  simple,  is 
taught  them  by  their  parents  in  the  harem.  The  minds  of  the 
children,  as  in  other  countries,  are  instructed  in  the  dogmas  of 
a  particular  system:  they  are  inflated  with  the  superiority  of 
their  own  situation,  in  a  religious  sense ;  and  they  are  taught  to 
indulge  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and  in  a  contempt  bordering 
on  hatred,  for  the  professors  of  every  other  religion.  The  reve- 
lations of  heaven,  and  the  precepts  of  the  prophet,  equally  in- 
culcate on  the  minds  of  Mussulmans,  this  exalted  idea  of  them- 
selves, and  this  sentiment  of  disdain  and  aversion  for  strangers 
to  their  faith.  44  The  prayers  of  the  infidels  are  not  prayer,  but 
wanderings,"  says  the  Koran.  44 1  withdraw  my  foot,  and  turn 
away  my  face,"  says  Mahomet,  44  from  a  society  in  which  die 
faithful  are  mixed  with  the  ungodly."  Nor  is  the  uncharitable- 
ness  of  the  sentiment  extinguished,  or  even  weakened,  by  the 
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death  of  its  object.  "  Pray  not  for  those  whose  death  is  eter- 
nal," is  a  precept  of  the  Mahometan  church,  "and  defile  not 
thy  fee\by  passing  over  the  graves  of  men,  the  enemies  of  God 
ao4  his  prophet."  These  commandments  are  precise  and  posi- 
tive :  they  regulate  the  principles  and  the  conduct  of  all  classes 
of  Mussulmans*  It  is  vain  to  suppose  their  pernicious  and  un- 
charitable tendency  counteracted  by  passages  of  scripture  which 
breathe  a  milder  spirit,  or  by  the  example  of  the  prophet,  who 
is  known  to  have  frequented  the  society  of  unbelievers  and 
pagans*  The  Mahometan,  who  has  risen  above  the  prevailing 
prejudices  of  his  religion  and  country,  will  alone  appeal  to  these 
more  tolerant  precepts,  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct  to  his  own 
heart,  or  to  sanction  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  :  but  the  vulgar 
mind,  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  in  every  class  of  society, 
will  always  be  chained  down  to  the  observance  of  the  most  into- 
lerant precepts  of  religion. 

The  namaz,  the  prayer  the  most  obligatory  on  Mussulmans, 
and  the  most  pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  chiefly  a  confes- 
sion of  the  divine  attributes,  and  of  the  nothingness  of  man ; 
a  solemn  act  of  homage  and  gratitude  to  the  eternal  majesty. 
The  faithful  are  forbidden  to  ask  of  God  the  temporal  blessings 
of  this  frail  and  perishable  life  :  the  only  legitimate  object  of 
the  namaz  is  to  adore  the  Supreme  Being,  by  praying  for  spiri- 
tual gifts  and  the  ineffable  advantages  of  eternal  felicity.  Confi- 
dent in  the  efficacy  of  belief,  and  the  virtue  of  prayer,  and  legal 
purification,  the  Mussulmans  feel  no  humility  because  of  the 
imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  no  repentance  because  of 
actual  transgressions.  The  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
the  divine  mission  of  the  prophet,  are  all  that  are  insisted  on  as 
necessary  to  justification  with  God;  and  as  these  imply  no  con- 
tradiction, and  involve  no  mystery,  the  mind  seems  to  compre- 
hend both  points  without  an  effort,  and  to  hold  them  with  stea- 
diness. Hence  their  consciences  are  never  alarmed  at  the  weak- 
ness or  insufficiency  of  their  faith ;  nor  can  they  ever  doubt  of 
their  acceptance  with  God.  Their  religion  consoles  and  elevates 
them  through  life,  and  never  disturbs  their  dying  moments. 

Many  of  the  learned  Turks  are  said  to  refuse  an  implicit  be- 
lief to  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Koran  ;  but  none  of  them 
so  far  contradict  the  national  prejudices,  as  publicly  to  withhold 
their  assent.  An  effendi,  skilled  in  mathematics,  was  asked, 
hew  he  could  believe,  that  Mahomet  broke  the  star  of  the  moon, 
wand  caught  half  of  it  falling  from  heaven,  in  his  sleeve.  He 
replied*  that  indeed  in  the  course  of  nature  it  could  not  be  done, 
'atty,  was  contrary  to  it ;  but  as  the  miracle  is  in  the  Koran  affir- 
med to  be  wrought,  he  resigned  his  reason,  and  embraced  the 
miracle  j  for,  adde4  he,  God  can  do  whatever  he  pleases*  They 
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admit  with  equal  facility  the  wonderful  stories  related  by  Chris- 
tians, and  on  some  occasions  conform  in  their  conduct  to  the 
popular  prejudices  of  even  these  people ;  as  in  the  instance  given 
by  Cantemir,  of  the  lord  of  a  village,  who  suffered  no  work  to  be 
done  on  St.  Phocas's  day,  because  formerly  the  saint,  in  revenge 
for  the  profanation  of  his  festival,  had  burnt  their  standing  corn. 
The  opinion,  that  sanctity  of  life,  independently  of  any  particu- 
lar religious  persuasion,  is  sufficient  for  salvation,  is  silently  em- 
braced by  a  few  liberal  Turks,  though  it  is  condemned  by  the 
Mahometan  church  as  a  heresy. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  in  all  ages,  men  satiated  with  enjoy- 
ments, are  most  inclined  to  become  atheists ;  and  men  the  most 
to  be  pitied  are  superstitious.  But  atheism,  either  speculative 
or  practical,  is  a  vice  which  is  rare  among  the  Turks ;  for  when 
the  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of 
f  the  soul  have  been  implanted  in  the  mind  by  early  education, 
they  cannot  be  eradicated,  unless  perhaps,  by  intense  and  pervert- 
ed study  and  reflection,  of  which  the  Turks,  from  habitual  indo- 
lence, are  incapable.  The  terrors  ot  conscience,  which  generate 
in  the  vicious  and  profligate,  a  wish  to  disbelieve,  and  at  last  per- 
haps, a  trembling  hope  that  they  do  disbelieve  these  doctrines, 
operate  but  little  on  the  minds  01  men  who  are  firmly  convinced, 
that  the  divine  favour  is  never  withdrawn  from  those,  who  « re 
stedfast  in  their  profession  of  faith,  and  constant  in  the  practice 
of  the  ceremonies  of  religion*  The  belief  and  performance  of 
both  are  simple  and  easy,  and  not  only  may  exist  unconnected 
with  virtue,  but  may  even  expiate  vicious  conduct.  Hence  that 
tranquillity  with  respect  to  futurity  which  never  abandons  the 
Turk  ;  and  hence  his  neglect  of  palliatives  for  an  evil,  of  which, 
as  far  as  regards  himself  as  a  believer,  he  cannot  consistently 
suspect  the  existence. 

The  popular  religion  of  the  Turks  consist  in  belief,  prayers, 
ablutions,  and  fastings  at  stated  periods. 

They  are  called  to  namaz  (prayers)  five  times  a  day,  by  the 
muezzinn  (chanter),  who  recites,  from  the  highest  tower  of  the 
jamiy  the  hymn  ezann,  containing  a  confession  of  faith  in  die  fol- 
lowing form. — "  God  most  high !  I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no 
God  but  God ;  I  bear  witness  that  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of 
God.  Come  to  prayer;  come  to  the  asylum  of  salvation.— Great 
God !  There  is  no  God  but  God." 

The  canonical  hours  f<$r  the  morning  prayer  are  from  the  first 
dawning  of  the  day  to  sun-rise. — This  prayer  was  first  perform- 
ed by  Adam  on  his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  when  he  returned 
thanks  to  God  on  being  delivered  from  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  again  permitted  to  behold  the  approach  of  day.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  ezann^  the  muezzinn  exhorts  the 
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faithful  to  be  deligent  in  their  devotions,  by  repeating  immed^ 
ately  after  the  words,  come  to  the  asylum  of  salvation, u  prayer  i& 
preferable  to  sleep,  prayer  is  preferable  to  sleep."  The  namaz 
of  noon,  which  may  be  said  at  any  period  of  the  interval  between 
the  meridian  and  the  next  succeeding  namaz,  was  instituted  by 
Abraham  after  his  purposed  sacrifice  of  his  son  Isaac.  The  af- 
ternoon namaz,  in  which  the  prophet  Jonas  first  expressed  his 
gratitude  on  being  cast  up  from  the  belly  of  the  whale,  begins 
when  the  shadow  projected  on  the  dial  is  of  twice  the  length  of 
the  gnomon ;  and  it  may  be  said  as  long  as  the  sun  continues 
above  the  horizon.  The  evening  prayer  is  believed  by  Mahome- 
tans to  have  been  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ ;  the  hours  appointed 
by  this  namaz  are  from  the  setting  of  the  sun  to  complete  noctur- 
nal darkness,  when  the  night  prayer  is  performed,  in  imitation  of 
JVIoses.  On  Friday,  which  is  consecrated  to  public  worship  in 
commemoration  of  the  creation  of  man,  the  Mahometants  recite 
an  additional  namaz,  and  a  prayer  salatti  uldjuma  between  sun- 
ning and  noon. 

In  the  namaz  there  are  several  prostrations,  some  of  which 
must  not  on  any  account  be  omitted,  being  farz,  or  the  immedi- 
ate command  of  God :  others  may  be  omitted,  though  not  with- 

j     out  some  degree  of  sin,  being  sunneth,  institutions  of  the  prophet, 

|     or  rather  an  imitation  of  his  practice. 

!  The  Turks  admit  of  purgatory,  in  which  the  believer  is  to  re- 
I  peat  the  prayers  which  he  omitted  in  his  life  time,  or  neglected 
to  say  at  the  appointed  times.  They  assert  that  the  sinful  soul  is 
greatly  benefited  by  the  prayers  of  the  living,  and  still  more  so  by 
die  reading  of  the  Koran,  whereby  the  angel  Gabriel  is  assisted 
ie  guarding  the  soul  from  the  devils,  during  the  forty  days  of  its 
hovering  about  die  grave  wherein  the  body  is  laid. 

Hie  abdest,  or  ablution  of  the  hands,  face,  mouth,  head,  neck, 
arms,  and  feet,  accompanied  with  suitable  prayers,  is  performed 
by  the  Turks  in  a  particular  manner,  to  distinguish  them  from 
'     the  Persians,  and  is  an  indispensable  preparation  to  the  namaz 
I     or  prayer.    Ghomsoul  is  the  purification  of  the  whole  body,  in 
j     cases  which  are  specified  in  the  religious  code  of  the  Mahome- 
tans^  Ghassl,  or  simple  washing,  is  ordered  for  removing  any 
visible  or  substantial  impurity,  from  the  clothes  or  the  person,  of 
a  nature  to  invalidate  or  annul  the  virtue  of  prayer. 

The  fast  of  the  month  of  ramazan  consists  in  abstaining  from 
food  or  drink,  or  any  gratification  of  the  senses,  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  sun's  continuance  above  the  horizon. 

The  immediate  ministers  of  religion  make  no  part  of  the  body 
of  ulema*  In  the  larger  mosques  there  are  sheiks,  or  preachers : 
tiafiks,  readers  or  deacons,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  prophet  and 
caliphs,  and  in  the  name  and  under  the  sacerdotal  authority  of 
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4fee  sultan,  discharge  tHe  functions  of  the  imameth  or  high  priest- 
hood ;  imams )  who  recite  the  namaz ;  and  muezzins,  who  sum- 
mon the  people  to  prayers  ;  besides  cayy&ns  or  sextons.  In  vil- 
lages; or  small  parishes,  the  duties  of  the  whole  are  performed 
by  the  imam,  who  is  sometimes  also  the  hogia,  or  schoolmaster 
for  the  children :  but  he  owes  this  appointment  to  his  being  the 
only  person  possessing  sufficient  leisure  or  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations. 

The  ministers  of  religion  throughout  the  Turkish  empire  are 
subordinate  to  the  civil  magistrate,  who  exercises  over  them  the 
powers  of  a  diocesan.  He  has  the  privilege  of  superseding  and 
removing  those  whose  conduct  is  reproachable,  or  who  are  une- 
qual to  the  dignified  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  The 
magistrates  themselves  may,  whenever  they  think  proper,  per- 
form all  the  sacerdotal  functions,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  prero- 
gative, joined  to  the  influence  which  they  derive  from  their  judi- 
cial power  and  their  riches,  that  they  have  so  marked  a  pre-emi- 
nence, and  so  preponderant  an  authority,  over  the  minister* of 
public  worship. 

The  priests  in  their  habits  of  life  are  not  distinguished  from 
other  citizens :  they  live  in  the  same  society  and  engage  in  Ac 
same  pursuits :  they  sacrifice  no  comforts,  and  are  compelled  to  no 
acts  of  self-denial ;  their  influence  on  society  is  entirely  depen- 
dent on  their  reputation  for  learning  and  talents,  or  gravity  and 
moral  conduct.  They  are  seldom  the  professed  instructors  of 
youth,  much  less  of  men,  and  by  no  means  are  they  consideredas 
the  directors  of  conscience.  They  merely  chant  aloud  the  church 
service,  and  perform  offices,  which  the  master  of  a  family  or  the 
oldest  person  in  company,  as  frequently,  and  as  consistently,  per- 
form as  themselves.  The  Turks  know  nothing  of  those  expiatory 
ceremonies  which  give  so  much  influence  to  the  priesthood :  all 
the  practices  of  their  religion  can  be,  and  are  performed  without 
the  interference  of  their  priests. 

The  institution  of  the  different  orders  of  dervishes  is  foreign  to 
the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  Some  of  the  Otto- 
man ministers  have  even  attempted  their  suppression  ;  but  the 
vulgar,  who  certainly  consider  their  ceremonies  as  of  the  nature 
of  incantation,  submit  to  their  caprices,  and  court  their  betfedic- 
tion  by  respect  and  liberality. 

The  professors  of  Islamism,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  piety) 
consider  that  religion  is  best  characterised  by  acts  of  public  utility. 
They  have  been  accused  of  ostentation  in  their  charities,  and  of 
being  actuated  only  by  the  spirit  of  pride  or  superstition  ;  but  it 
is  surely  a  pardonable,  if  not  even  a  laudable,  superstition,  to  sup- 
nose  the  author  of  all  good,  looking  with  complacency  on  the 
humble  imitation  of  his  perfections ;  and  a  justifiable  pride,  to 
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and  refreshed,  the  ignorant  instructed,  and  the  sick  healed,  by 
our  beneficence.  A  khan  or  caravanserai  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  a  mosque  with  its  schools  and  hospitals,  a  fountain, 
abridge,  or  a  public  road,  cannot  be  unostentatiously  established, 
without  abridging  their  utility.  "  We  must  not  attribute  their 
erection,"  says  Mr.  Eton,  u  to  patriotism  or  public  spirit."  Be  it 
so  :  but  I  have  gallopped  across  a  scorching  desert,  in  hopes  of  dis- 
covering a  fountain  to  allay  the  thirst  of  myself  or  my  horse,  and 
have  blessed  the  philanthropy  which  had  searched  out,  and  erect- 
ed a  monument  on,  the  only  spot  which  furnished  water.  Baron 
de  Tott  asserts,  that  "  the  namaz  giah$y  or  places  for  ablution 
and  prayer,  erected  on  the  road  side,  are  worth  a  great  number  of 
indulgences,  for  which  the  Turks,  who  obtain  them,  find  a  ready 
sale."— But  the  Turks  are  unacquainted  with  indulgences ;  they 
indeed  allow  that  the  merit  of  good  works  may  be  transferred  or 
sold ;  and  their  historians  relate  that  Sultan  Bajazet,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  prevail  on  a  pasha  to  yield  to  him  the  merit  of 
erecting  a  bridge  over  a  torrent,  which  interrupted  the  communi- 
cation between  Constantinople  and  Adrianople,  struck  off  the  pa- 
«ha's  head,  swam  across  the  torrent  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and 
ordered  his  army  to  halt  till  the  waters  had  abated. 

Hospitality  to  strangers,  and  giving  alms  to  the  poor,  are  vir- 
tues to  which  the  Oriental  nations  are  much  habituated.  In  imi- 
tation of  the  patriarchs,  and  with  unaffected  simplicity,  the  tables 
of  the  rich  and  great  are  daily  open  to  all  who  can  with  propriety 
present  themselves ;  while  inferior  persons  of  every  olass  range 
themselves  around  the  tables  of  the  officers  of  their  household 
and  their  domestics ;  and  the  fragments  are  distributed  at  the  door 
to  the  poor  and  the  hungry.  A  servant  would  blush  at  the  idea 
of  making  a  perquisite  of  them:  even  the  peasant  will  offer  the 
comer  of  his  hut  to  the  traveller,  and  rather  than  refuse  him  a 
welcome,  will  put  himself  to  considerable  inconvenience  to  enter- 
tain him.  The  right  of  proprietorship  is  seldom  exerted  to  ex- 
clude from  a  garden,  an  orchard,  or  a  vineyard,  any  person  who 
may  choose  to  enter  them,  and  to  pluck  and  eat  the  herbs  or 
the  fruit.  I  will  not  wholly  attribute  to  the  same  principle  their 
tenderness  to  the  inferior  classes  of  animals,  as  in  some  cases  they 
seem  to  be  restrained  from  molesting  or  destroying  them,  as  much 
by  indolence  as  humanity.  The  dog,  as  an  unclean  animal  whose 
contact  produces  legal  defilement,  is  rigorously  excluded  from 
their  dwellings  and  the  courts  of  their  mosques.  But  they  allow 
dogs  to  increase  in  their  streets  till  they  become  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  even  in  the  day  time,  and  are  really  a  formidable  evil 
to  those,  who  have  occasion  to  pass  through  the  Turkish  quarter 
of  the  town  at  night.  These  animals  have  divided  the  city  into 
districts.  They  jealously  guard  from  encroachment  the  imaginary 
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liae  which  bounds  their  native  territory  ;  and  they  never  trans- 
gress it,  either  in  their  pursuit  of  an  invading  dog,  or  in  their  at- 
tack on  the  passenger,  whom  they  deliver  over  at  their  frontier  to 
be  worried  by  the  neighbouring  pack.  Constantinople  may  be 
considered  as  the  paradise  of  birds :  the  doves  feed  unmolested 
on  the  corn  which  is  conveyed  in  open  lighters  across  tfre  har- 
bour, and  they  feed  with  such  a  confidence  of  safety  that  they 
scarcely  yield  a  passage  to  the  boat-men  or  labourers.  The  con- 
fused ,noise  of  the  harbour  is  increased  by  the  clang  of  sea-birds : 
to  shoot  at  them  ill  the  neighbourhood  of  die  city  would  be  rash; 
and  even  in  the  villages  on  the  Bosphorus  inhabited  by  Franks, 
where  the  Turks  can  only  censure,  they  never  fail  to  reproach  the 
murdering  of  them  as  wanton  cruelty-  The  hog  alone,  of  all 
animals,  excites  in  the  Turks  a  sense  of  loathing  and  abhorrence  j 
and  though  permitted  in  the  infidel  quarters  of  some  provincial 
towns,  is  scrupulously  banished  from  the  capital  and  its  suburbs. 
The  hog,  however,  is  a  creature  destined  by  nature  to  live  in  filth 
and  mire,  and  to  cleanse  the  neighbourhood  of  the  habitations  of 
men ;  and  it  may  be  worth  inquiry,  whether  the  absence  of  so 
useful  an  animal,  by  deranging  the  order  of  nature,  may  not  tend 
to  the  production,  or  facilitate  the  progress,  of  the  plague. 

The  physical  effect  of  climate  upon  the  character,  though  its 
operation  cannot  be  wholly  denied,  is  yet  so  much  over-ruled  by 
moral  causes,  that  they  alone  form  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  different  inhabitants  of  this  great  empire.  The  austerity  of 
the  Mahometan  religion  gives  to  its  votaries  a  certain  morose- 
ness  of  character,  which,  towards  the  person  of  a  different  persua- 
sion, is  heightened  into  superciliousness.  The  gravity  of  deport- 
ment, which  such  a  religion  necessarily  generates,  is  left  without 
its  proper  corrective,  the  gayety  inspired  by  the  presence  and 
conversation  of  women.  The  Turk  is  usually  placid,  hypochon- 
driac, and  unimpassioned ;  but,  when  the  customary  sedateness 
of  his  temper  is  ruffled,  his  passions,  unsoftened  in  their  expres- 
sion by  the  influence  of  female  manners,  are  furious  and  uncon- 
troulable.  The  individual  seems  possessed  with  all  the  ungovern- 
able fury  of  a  multitude  ;  and  all  ties,  all  attachments,  all  natural 
and  moral  obligations  are  forgotten  and  trampled  upon,  till  his 
yage  is  appeased  or  subsides.  De  Tott  represents  them  as  "  seek- 
ing celebrity  by  murder,  without  having  courage  to  commit  it  de- 
liberately, and  deriving  from  intoxication  only  sufficient  resolu- 
tion for  such  a  crime."  But  intoxication  itself  is  a  vice  so  rare 
among  the  Turks,  that  it  is  evident  De  Tott  must  have  drawn 
his  general  conclusion  from  some  particular  instance.  It  has  been 
asserted,  with  more  truth,  by  a  more  ancient  author  than  De  Tott, 
"  that  brawls  and  quarrels  are  rare  among  the  Turks  :  assassina- 
tions are  unheard  of ;  and  though  among  men  striving  onward  in 
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the  same  career,  there  must  necessarily  exist  a  spirit  of  envy  and 
secret  rancour,  yet  the  base  means  of  supplanting  a  rival  candi- 
date by  slander  and  detraction  are  seldom  resorted  to."  The 
point  of  honour  so  much  insisted  upon,  and  so  pernicious  in  its 
consequences,  among  Europeans,  exerts  a  very  feeble  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  Turks.  De  Tott's  observation  applies  ra- 
ther to  the  Italians  or  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  islands,  than  to 
the  Turks,  among  whom  it  is  certain  that  anger  generally  evapo- 
rates in  terms  of  reproach.  The  practice  of  duelling  is  confined 
to  the  soldiers  and  galiongis  (or  marines),  if  a  combat  can  de- 
serve the  name  of  duel,  which  for  the  most  part  is  decided  on 
the  spot  where  the  offence  was  given,  and  with  such  weapons  as 
are  nearest  at  hand,  or  the  parties  may  happen  to  wear,  whether 
knives,  or  swords,  or  pistols.  The  man  of  rank  may  insult  his 
inferior  by  words  or  even  blows ;  and  as  the  one  derives  impunity 
from  his  situation,  so  the  other  feels  no  farther  than  the  real,  or 
physical,  extent  of  the  injury.  An  affront  received  from  an 
equal  is  retorted  without  any  variation  of  form,  and  is  almost 
immediately  forgotten,  if  the  friends  of  the  parties  interfere  and 
propose  a  reconciliation.  There  must  indeed  be  some  exceptions 
to  this  remark,  though  they  occur  so  rarely,  that  I  cannot  recol- 
lect to  have  heard  a  single  instance  which  can  justify  the  general 
assertion  of  Sir  James  Porter,  "  that  they  are  vindictive  beyond 
conception*  perpetuating  revenge  through  successive  genera- 
tions :V  and  indeed  we  may  appeal  to  the  general  experience  of 
•  human  nature,  whether  such  a  temper  be  not  inconsistent  with 
the  constitutional  apathy  of  the  Turks ;  or  whether  the  resent- 
ment, which  bursts  out  in  sudden  fury,  be  not  generally  of  very 
short  duration. — D'Ohsson  indeed  asserts,  that  individuals  have 
exhibited  such  depravity  of  heart,  as  to  cherish  their  projects  of 
vengeance,  and  sacrifice  with  unrelenting  barbarity  the  object  of 
their  resentment  after  an  interval  of  forty  years.  I  cannot  ques- 
tion a  fact  supported  by  such  respectable  testimony ;  neither  can 
I  consider  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  national  character,  but  ra- 
ther as  a  departure  from  that  conduct  which  the  Mussulman  law, 
and  the  manners  of  the  Ottoman  people,  more  naturally  generate. 
If  the  circumstances  of  the  case  had  be,sn  more  fully  explained,, 
I  have  litde  doubt  but  we  should  discover,  that  this  long  continu? 
ed  anger  of  the  Turk  had  been  first  excited  by  the  insolence  of  a 
ray ah ,  the  creature  or  the  favourite  of  a  man  in  power.  An  af- 
front of  this  nature  is  seldom  forgotten,  but  is  indeed  as  rarely 

EVen  ;  for  the  ray  ah,  however  puffed  up  with  arrogance  towards 
s  fellows,  cautiously  avoids,  the  expression  of  superiority  towards 
a  Turk,  even  in  the  humblest  situation,  as  knowing,  that  in  the 
Ordinary  course  of  events  he  may  be  raised  to  posts  of  the  high- 
est dignity.    But  if  we  admit  among  the  features  of  the  national 
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character  an  implacability  of  temper,  we  may  oppose  to  it,  and 
in  instances  more  frequently  exhibited,  the  moral  quality  of  gra- 
titude. A  benefit  conferred  on  a  Turk  is  seldom  forgotten:  the 
greater  his  elevation,  the  more  does  he  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
desire,  and  the  duty  of  repaying  benefits.  44  I  have  received 
kindness  from  him  in  the  days  of  humiliation  and  distress :  I 
have  eaten  his  bread  knd  his  salt:"  and  the  obligation,  so  simply, 
yet  so  energetically  expressed,  is  sacred  and  never  to  be  annulled* 

Drunkenness  is  condemned  by  the  Mussulman  law  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Ottoman  nation.  It  is,  however,  considered  but  as 
a  venial  crime,  and  has  been  indulged  in  by  some  of  their  great- 
est sultans.  Selim  the  Second  was  so  addicted  to  it,  that  he  even 
obtained  the  surname  of  Mest,  or  the  Drunkard ;  but  the  Turk- 
ish historians  observe,  in  extenuation  of  his  excesses,  that  they 
never  caused  him  to  omit  his  daily  prayers.  Intemperance  in 
wine  had  come  to  such  an  ungovernable  excess  among  the  Turks, 
in  the  reign  of  Soli  man  the  First,  that  that  virtuous  prince  says 
D'Ohsson,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  rigorous 
penalties  to  check  the  use  of  it.  He  carried  his  severity  even  so 
far,  as  to  order  melted  lead  to  be  poured  down  the  throats  of  the 
obstinate  trangressors  of  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  But,  as  a 
Turkish  writer  has  well  observed,  w  the  religion  of  a  nation  is  as 
the  religion  of  a  monarch  :"  for  Selim  the  Drunkard,  the  son  and 
immediate  succesor  of  Soli  man,  seduced  the  nation  by  his  exam- 
ple into  the  most  unblushing  debauchery.  44  Let  others  put  their 
trust  in  man,"  said  the  jovial  sultan.  44  I  throw  myself  into  the 
arms  of  the  Almighty,  and  resign  myself  to  his  immutable  de- 
crees. I  think  only  of  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and  have  no  care 
for  futurity."  Murad  the  Fourth,  seduced  by  the  gayety  and  ex- 
ample of  Becri  Mustafa,  not  only  drank  wine  in  public,  but  al- 
lowed the  free  use  of  it  to  his  subjects,  and  even  compelled  the 
mufti  and  cazyaskers  to  drink  with  him. 

The  practice  of  drinking  wine  is  generally  reprobated  ;  but  as 
drinking  a  large  quantity  entails  no  greater  a  curse  than  modera- 
tion, those  who  have  once  transgressed,  proceed  without  further 
scruple  to  perfect  ebriety.  Busbequius  saw  an  old  man  at  Con- 
stantinople, who,  when  he  took  the  glass  in  his  hand,  summoned 
his  soul  to  take  refuge  in  some  corner  of  his  body,  or  to  quit  it 
entirely,  and  thereby  avoid  partaking  of  his  crime  or  being  pollut* 
ed.  I  myself  have  frequently  observed  an  habitual  drunkard 
carefully  remove  his  mustaches  from  defilement,  and,  after  a 
hearty  draught,  distort  his  face,  as  though  he  had  been  taking 
medicine.  The  prophet  has  declared,  that  the  pens  of  the  two  re- 
cording angels  are  unemployed  upon  the  actions  of  men  in  cer- 
tain situations  of  life;  of  those  who  sleep,  until  they  awake;  of 
minors,  until  the  full  maturity  of  their  reason ;  and  of  madmen, 
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until  ttajy  be  restored  to  their  senses.  I  conclude,  rather  indeed 
from  me  conduct  of  the  Turks  than  from  the  glosses  of  the  Mus- 
sulman doctors,  that  the  drunkard,  the  voluntary  madman,  is  al- 
so considered  as  not  morally  accountable  for  his  conduct  until 

j    his  phrenzy  be  dissipate*]  • 

Those  who  intoxicate  themselves  with  opium  are  stigmatized 
with  the  appellation  of  teriaku  The  usual  effects  of  that  drug  are, 
that  it  exhilarates,  lulls,  and  proportionably  depresses,  those  who 
habituate  themselves  to  it,  and  brings  on  decrepitude  and  ideotism. 
To  some  it  is  by  habit  rendered  so  necessary,  that  the  fact  of  the 
month  Ramazan,  during  which  they  are  deprived  of  it  in  the  day 
time,  becomes  a  serious  penance.  I  have  been  assured  by  a  Turk, 
but  I  do  not  warrant  his  assertion,  that  in  order  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings,  they  swallow,  besides  their  usual  pill  at  the  morning 
czann,  a  certain  number  of  pills  wrapt  up  in  certain  folds  of  pa- 
per, which  they  calculate  will  resist  the  powers  of  the  stomach  for 
different  lengths  of  time,  and  be  dissolved  in  due  rotation,  so  as 
to  correspond  with  their  usual  allowance*  Dr.  Pouqueville  cites  a 
still  more  remarkable  fact,  which,  although  he  omitted  to  confirm 
it  by  his  own  inquiries,  he  says  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned, 
since  every  body  agrees  in  asserting'  its  truth.  M.  ]VL  Ruffin 
and  Dantan  (both  dragomans  attached  to  the  service  of  the  French 
legation,  and  both  worthy  members  of  the  corps  to  which  they 
belong),  assured  him,  that  in  the  year  1800,  there  existed  in  Con- 
stantinople, a  Turk  known  to  the  whole  town  under  the  name  of 
Sukyman  yeyen,  or  Soliman  the  taker  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
"  This  man/*  says  Dr.  Pouqueville,  "  was  a  rare  instance  of  lon- 
gevity. He  was  nearly  an  hundred  years  old  when  I  was  in  Con- 
stantinople* In  his  early  youth  he  had  habituated  himself  to  take 
opium,  till  at  last,  though  he  augmented  his  dose,  it  failed  in  pro- 
ducing its  effect.  He  had  heard  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  sub- 
stituted the  daily  use  of  it  to  that  of  opium:  his  dose  exceeded  a 
drachm,  and  he  had  regularly  taken  it  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years."  I  am  less  acquainted  than  Dr.  Pouqueville  with  the  ef- 
fects commonly  produced  by  corrosive  sublimate:  but  without  in- 
dulging in  scepticism,  as  to  the  marvellous  part  of  the  story,  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  (unless  it  be  an  acknowledged  quality  of  , 
corrosive  sublimate  to  exhilarate  in  the  manner  of  opium)  that 
even  a  Turk  would  gratuitously  persist  for  thirty  years,  in  the 
daily  custom  of  swallowing  a  nauseous  and  poisonous  draught. 
The  custom  of  receiving  and  making  presents,  is  consecrated 

i  among  the  Oriental  nations  by  immemorial  practice,  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  force  and  inviolability  of  a  lawv 
"Whoever  has  dealings  with  the  Turks,"  says  Busbequius, 
u  must  open  his  purse  from  the  first  moment  of  his  passing  their 
frontiers,  and  keep  it  in  constant  activity  during  his  residence  in 
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their  country.  By  no  other  means  can  the  Turkish  ausftrity  be 
relaxed,  or  their  aversion  to  foreigners  removed.  Without  this 
charm  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  sooth  or  to  render  them 
tractable.  The  stranger  owes  his  safety  among  them  only  to  the 
influence  of  money :  without  it  he  would  experience  as  few  com- 
forts, as  in  travelling  over  solitudes  condemned  by  nature  to  the 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold."  Busbequius's  judgment  in  this  in- 
stance has  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  his  rhetoric,  and  he  has 
been  hurried  into  exaggeration.  Foreign  ministers  of  the  present 
day  express  less  disapprobation  of  the  gentle  importunities  of  the 
Turks,  and  feel  less  regret  at  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  coffers 
continually  open ;  an  Englishman  can,  indeed,  scarcely  read  with- 
out blushing  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  the  long  detail  and. 
wearisome  repetition  of  presents  recorded  in  Dr.  Wittman's  jour- 
nal ;  of  snuff  boxes  and  pelisses,  of  shawls  and  gown  pieces,  of 
sheep,  and  even  of  money,  which,  in  some  instances,  appear  to 
have  been  expected  with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  is 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  free  gift.  Among  the  Turks,  pre- 
sents from  a  person  of  equal  rank  or  fortune  are  considered  to  de- 
note pure  and  disinterested  affection  :  the  great  receive  them 
from  their  inferiors  as  marks  of  homage  and  respect,  and  confer 
them  in  token  of  favour  or  beneficence.  Their  political  institu- 
tions suppose  the  venality  of  every  subdivision  of  government ; 
and  hence  the  national  character  for  avarice.  The  subjection  of 
the  rayahs  furnishes  them  with  the  means  of  satisfying  this  pas- 
sion ;  hence  they  consider  their  influence,  their  authority,  the 
#  powers  of  their  mind,  and  the  force  of  their  arm,  as  proper  ob- 
~  jects  of  barter  in  affairs  between  or  against  infidels,  without  re- 
garding the  action  in  a  moral  point  of  view :  and  if  Aristotle's 
judgment  could  be  so  biassed  by  the  corrupt  institutions  of  Greece, 
as  to  conclude  from  them,  that  nature  had  ordained  the  barbarians 
to  be  slaves,  can  we  wonder  that  such  shallow  reasoners  as  the 
Turks  should  consider  the  abuse  which  they  make  of  their  power 
as  sanctioned  by  the  divine  approbation,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  its  existing :  and  should  exercise  it  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, whenever  the  weaknesses  and  vices,  the  follies  and  crimes, 
.  of  the  rayahs  afford  them  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth'?  It  is  in 
these  instances  that  they  show  their  hypocrisy,  and  will  express 
all  the  benevolence  of  virtue,  while  acting  only  from  sordid  arid 
selfish  motives.  In  higher  life  and  public  stations,  these  vices  at- 
tain a  greater  extension ;  and  the  crimes  which  flow  from  them 
sometimes  excite  horror  in  indifferent  auditors,  but  never  produce 
remorse  in  the  perpetrators. 

The  pursuit  of  their  own  interest  exerts  their  sagacity,  and 
stimulates  their  industry.    But  in  general  it  may  be  observed, 
►  that  the  interest  of  the  moment,  and  not  the  permanent  good  of 
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themselves  or  of  society,  is  the  standard  of  their  actions.  The 
ambitious  man,  cautious,  cunning,  and  persevering,  moves  for- 
ward to  the  attainment  of  his  object  with  undivided  attention  ; 
and  is  not  checked  in  his  progress  or  pursuits,  by  the  inferior  con- 
siderations of  consanguinity,  friendship,  or  gratitude.  Such, 
however,  is  the  character  of  ambition  in  all  countries ;  and  it  is 
not  in  Turkey  alone,  that  power  has  been  raised  on  the  ruin  of  a 
patron  or  benefactor. 

The  Turk,  uncorrupted  by  public  employments,  considers  sin- 
cerity as  the  basis  of  all  virtue,  and  his  word  as  sacred.  But  the 
Turkish  courtier  veils  his  purposes  with  the  most  impenetrable 
dissimulation ;  and  the  keenest  observation  cannot  detect  the  tu- 
mult of  his  mind^n  the  interval  between  the  first  project  and  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  on  which  his  life  or  his  fortune  depends* 

The  Mussulmans,  courteous  and  humane  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  sternly  refuse  to  unbelievers  the  salutation  of 
peace. — 44  Hence,"  says  Cantemir, 44  Christian  princes  may  easily 
imagine  how  infirm  is  the  peace  they  can  promise  themselves 
from  the  Turks."  But  the  conclusion  is  erroneous ;  for  they  da 
not  refuse  temporal  peace,  but  that  44  which  the  world  cannot 
give,"  and  which,  consistently  with  their  religious  opinion,  they 
must  suppose  to  be  exclusively  attached  to  a  belief  in  Islam  is  m» 

The  common  people,  more  bigoted  to  their  dogmas,  express 
more  bluntly  their  sense  of  superiority  over  the  Christians ;  but  it 
»  false  that  even  they  return  the  address  of  a  Christian  with  in- 
sult. The  formulary  of  compliments  is  indeed  different :  believ- 
ers recognise  each  other  by  the  benediction,  sanctified  by  the  arch* 
angel  Rafael  in  his  address  to  Mahomet,  selam  aleykum,  the  peace 
of  God  be  upon  thee ;  but  they  reply  to  the  civilities  of  an  unbe- 
liever by  the  polite  and  charitable  expression^  ahbetin  hayr  ola% 
may  thy  end  be  happy.  Dr.  Dallaway  says,  "  I  have  observed  a. 
Turk  lay  aside  his  moroseness,  and  become  affable  and  commu- 
nicative, when  he  can  do  so  without  stepping  from  his  dignity. 
I  think,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce,  from  the  history 
of  any  people,  an  instance  of  more  dignified  courtesy,  than  was 
exhibited  in  the  reception  given  by  Ised  Bey  to  Baron  de  Tott. 
feed  Bey  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  grand  vizir ;  and  on  the 
Aitd  day  after  his  installation  the  Baron  went  to  the  Porte  to  pay 
tis  respects. — They  had  served  together  in  the  army,  and  were 
familiarly  acquainted :  but  de  Tott,  instead  of  presuming  upon 
former  intimacy,  placed  himself  upon  the  sopha  at  a  respectful 
distance.  "  How,  my  old  friend,"  said  the  vizir,  u  are  you  afraid 
to  approach  me  ?"  Then  opening  his  pelisse,  and  spreading  it  on 
Afciopha,  44  sit  down,"  said  he, 44  on  that  fur ;  that  is  your  pro- 
P*t place:  though  you  have  forgotten,  it  ought  not  to  escape  my 
niCtoory."    The  multitude,  says  De  Tott,  who  always  act  from 
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first  impressions,  immediately  exclaimed,  with  a  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm, u  long  live  our  new  master."  Mr.  Eton,  pleasantly  and 
accurately  enough,  compares  die  general  behaviour  of  a  Turk  to 
a  Christian,  with  that  ot  a  German  baron  to  his  vassal.  B&t  if 
a  Turk,  as  not  unfreqaently  happens,  rises  above  the  prejudices 
and  institutions  of  his  country,  he  then',  in  his  commerce  with  iA- 
fideis,  divests  himself  of  his  predominant  passions,  and  exercises 
towards  them  the  same  virtues  which  regulate  his  transactions 
with  men  ot  his  own  religion* 

The  external  manners  of  good  breeding  among  the  Turks  en- 
tirely differ  from  those  established  in  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The^  uncovering  of  the  head,  which  with  us  is  considered 
as  the  expression  of  reverence  and  respect,  is  ridiculed  or  repro- 
bated among  them,  as  an  act  of  folly,  or  as  indicating  a  contempt 
of  propriety  and  decency.  These  and  similar  opinions  are  uni- 
versal ;  and  hence  the  Turks  are  more  strongly  attached  to  the 
observance  of  their  own  peculiar  customs. 

Their  usual  form  of  salutation  is  natural  and  graceful.  In 
greeting  an  equal,  they  put  the  hand  on  the  heart:  in  addressing 
a  superior,  they  apply  the  right  hand  first  to  the  mouth,  and  then 
to  the  forehead :  when  a  Turk  presents  himself  before  a  man  of 
rank  and  dignity,  he  makes  a  profound  inclination  of  his  body, 
extends  his  right  hand  first  towards  the  ground,  and  then  raises  it 
to  his  mouth  and  forehead :  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  (le 
must  even  touch  the  ground  before  lifting  the  hand  to  the  head. 
The  air  of  gravity  and  decorum  of  exterior,  which  are  common 
to  the  Ottomans,  give  considerable  dignity  to  this  ceremonious 
expression  of  homage  or  civility ;  and  its  effect  is  further  improv- 
ed by  the  grandeur  of  their  ample  and  flowing  garments.  Chil- 
dren and  subalterns  express  submission  to  their  parents,  and 
chiefs,  by  kissing  their  robe :  if  the  superior  withdraws  hid  robe 
and  presents  his  hand,  and  more  especially  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
it  is  received  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  favour.  The  kiss  of  re- 
ligious fraternity  is  interchanged  only  at  the  two  festivals  of  bat- 
ram.  At  other  times,  they  figuratively  express  parental  or  filial 
affection,  by  extending  the  hand  toward  the  chin  or  the  beard 
of  the  person,  and  then  applying  it  to  their  own  mouths.  The  fa- 
ther of  a  family,  and  the  man  of  elevated  rank,  never  rise  from 
their  seats  to  receive  either  their  children,  or  inferiors ;  and  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  no  Mussulman  rises  to  salute  an  infidel  what- 
ever be  his  situation  in  life :  a  guest  of  distinction,  is  received  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  by  two  officers  of  the  household,  who  sup- 
port him  under  the  arms  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  visiting 
chamber,  where  the  master  of  the  house  advances  to  meet  him, 
if  his  rank  entitles  him  to  such  marks  of  respect.  At  his  depar- 
ture, the  master  of  the  house  rises  with  him,  and  accompanies 
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him  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  walking,  not  on  his  right  or 
left  ride,  but  a  few  paces  before  him.  After  exchanging  compli- 
ments,  the*  stranger  is  reconducted  by  the  pages  to  the  horse  or 
his  barge. 

Every  traveller  must  have  noticed,  (though  Dumont  appears  to 
be  the  first  who  has  recorded  the  observation),  that  the  Turkish 
usages  contrast  in  a  singular  manner  with  our  own.  This  dissi- 
militude, which  pervades  the  whole  of  their  habits,  is  so  general, 
even  m  things  of  apparent  insignificance,  as  almost  to  indicate  de- 
sign rather  than  accident.  The  whole  exterior  of  the  Oriental  is 
deferent  from  ours.  The  European  stands  firm  and  erect,  his 
head  drawn  back,  his  chest  protruded,  the  point  of  the  foot  turn- 
ed outwards,  and  the  knees  straight.  The  attitude  of  the  Turk  is 
less  remote  from  nature,  and  in  each  of  these  respects  approaches 
nearer  to  the  models  which  the  ancient  statuaries  appear  to  have 
copied.  Their  robes  are  large  and  loose,  entirely  concealing  the 
contour  of  the  human  form,  encumbering  motion,  and  ill  adapted 
to  manly  exercise.  Our  close  and  short  dresses,  calculated  for 
promptitude  of  action,  appear  in  their  eyes  to  be  wanting  both  in 
mgsnty  and  modesty.  They  reverence  the  beard  as  the  symbol 
of  manhood  and  the  token  of  independence,  but  thev  practise  de* 
ptlation  of  the  body  from  motives  of  cleanliness.  In  performing 
their  devotions,  or  on  entering  a  dwelling,  they  take  off  their 
shoes.  In  inviting  a  person  to  approach  them,  they  use  what 
with  us  is  considered  as  a  repulsive  motion  of  the  hand.  In 
writing  they  trace  the  lines  from  right  to  left.  The  master  of  a 
house  does  the  honours  of  his  table  by  serving  himself  first  from 
the  dish:  he  drinks  without  noticing  the  company,  and  they 
wish  him  health  when  he  has  finished  his  draught.  They  lie 
down  to  sleep  in  their  clothes.  They  affect  a  grave  and  phleg- 
matic exterior:  their  amusements  are  all  of  the  tranguii  kind: 
they  confound  with  folly  the  noisy  expression  of  gayety :  their 
utterance  is  slow  and  deliberate :  they  even  feel  satisfaction  in  si- 
lence :  they  attach  the  idea  of  majesty  to  the  slowness  of  motion : 
they  pass  in  repose  all  the  moments  of  their  life,  which  are  not 
occupied  in  serious  business :  they  retire  early  to  rest ;  and  they 
rise  before  the  sun. 

The  Turks  of  the  capital  are  somewhat  removed  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature  in  their  mode  of  clothing  their  new  born  infants, 
whom  they  bind  and  swaddle,  so  as  necessarily  to  obstruct  the 
motion  of  the  principal  organs  of  life,  and  to  exhaust  them  with 
excessive  perspiration ;  but  they  do  not  attempt  by  art  or  dress 
to  correct  or  improve  the  human  shape :  the  clothes  of  persons 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  though  more  in  quantity  than  the 
climate  seems  to  require,  are  free  from  ligatures.  They  neither 
confine  the  neck  nor  the  waist,  the  wrist,  the  knees,  nor  the  feet  - 
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and -though  their  clothes  may  encumber  them  in  quick  motion, 
yet  they  sit  easily  and  gracefully  upon  them  when  walking  with 
their  usual  gravity,  or  when  reclining  on  the  sopha.  The  turban, 
is,  however,  a  part  of  the  Turkish  dress  which  is  not  recommend* 
ed  by  any  convenience.— It  is  apt  to  overheat  the  head  by  its 
bulk  and  weight;  and  its  form  is  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  a 
people,  whose  chief  exercise  and  diversion  are  in  horsemanship. 

The  use  of  die  warm  bath  is  universal  among  persons  of  both  j 
sexes,  and  all  classes,  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  purification  from 
worldly  and  carnal  stains,  as  for  health  and  cleanliness.  Some 
writers  are  of  opinion,  that  it  induces,  among  the  women,  a  habit 
of  too  great  relaxation.    But  in  the  men,  it  certainly  developes 
and  invigorates  the  powers  of  the  body.  The  Russians  have  the 
custom  of  plunging  themselves  into  cold  water,  immediately  on  j 
coming  out  of  the  hot  bath ;  which  I  have  seen  them  do  (and  I 
must  confess  with  some  degree  of  astonishment)  in  the  severest 
rigour  of  the  winter,  and  exposed  to  a  bleak  north  east  wind.  j 
Busbequius's  physician,  an  Hungarian,  used  the  same  as  a  me*  | 
dicine  at  Constantinople ;  but  such  custom,  if  at  all  practised 
among  the  Turks,  is  unusual. 

The  habitual  use  of  the  vapour  bath  is  peculiar  to  that  great  j 
Scythian  family,  from  the  Tartar  branch  of  which  the  Turks  de- 
rive their  origin.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  language, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  modern  Russian  in  terms  essen- 
tial to  the  very,  existence  of  society,  proves  a  preceding  relation* 
ship,  used  the  warm  bath,  as  it  is  still  used  in  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  empires,  from  the  northern  extremities  of  Europe  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  tropic ;  while  the  Gothic  families  who 
overspread  and  setded  in  the  western  empire,  suffered  the  vapour 
baths  to  fall  into  disuse.  But  the  custom  itself  is  certainly  deri- 
ved from  the  north ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  climates, 
pnd  still  fnore  those  in  the  southern  latitudes,  would  naturally 
prefer  the  refreshment  of  cold  bathing.  The  Turks,  however, 
whether  they  adopted  or  inherited  the  custom,  found  it  estab- 
lished in  the  eastern  empire,  and  perpetuated  the  use  of  it. 

The  public  baths  are  elegant  and  noble  structures,  built  with 
hewn  stones  ;  the  inner  chambers  are  capacious,  and  paved  with 
slabs  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  marble.  Savary  has  de- 
scribed the  luxuries  of  an  Oriental  bath  with  an  enthusiasm, 
which  nothing  that  I  have  experienced  enables  me  to  account 
for.  A  very  comfortable  sensation  is  communicated  during  the 
continuance  in  the  heated  rooms,  and  it  is  heightened  into  luxury^ 
when  the  bather  reposes  himself  on  a  couch  after  the  ablution* 
But  delicious  repose,  though  the  highest  gratification  to  a  Turk, 
cgn  be  considered  by  the  European  only  as  a  rest  from  pain, 
anil  can  never  excite  the  raptures  of  actual  pleasure. 
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*  "A  Turkish  bath  consists  of  several  apartments ;  the  entrance 
U  into  a  spacious  and  lofty  hall,  lighted  from  above :  round  the 
sides  are  high  and  broad  benches,  on  which  mattresses  and  cush- 
ions arc  arranged ;  here  the  bather  undresses,  wraps  a  napkin 
j  about  his  waist,  and  puts  on  a  pair  of  wooden  sandals,  before 
going  into  the  bathing  rooms. 

The  first  chamber  is  but  moderately  warm,  and  is  prepara- 
tory to  the  heat  of  the  inner  room,  which  is  vaulted,  and  re- 
ceives light  from  the  dome.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  mar* 
We  astrade,  elevated  a  few  inches :  on  this  the  bather  stretches 
himself  at  full  length,  and  an  attendant  moulds  or  kneads  the 
%ody  with  his  hand  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  After  this 
operation  the  bather  is  conducted  into  one  of  the  alcoves  or  re- 
cesses, where  there  is  a  basin,  supplied  by  pipes  with  streams  of 
Hot  and  cold  water ;  the  body  and  limbs  are  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  means  of  friction  with  a  horse-hair  bag,  and  washed  and  rub- 
bed with  a  lather  of  perfumed  soap.  Here  the  operation  ends : 
the  bather  stays  a  few  minutes  in  the  middle  chamber,  and  co- 
vers himself  with  dry  cotton  napkins :  thus  prepared  he  issues  out 
into  the  hall,  and  lies  down  on  his  bed  for  about  half  an  hour. 

The  Turk,  stretched  at  his  ease  in  his  pavilion  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus,  glides  down  the  stream  of  existence  without  re- 
flection on  the  past,  and  without  anxiety  for  the  future.  His  life 
is  one  continued  and  unvaried  reverie.  To  his  imagination  the 
whole  universe  appears  occupied  in  procuring  him  pleasure.  The 
luxuriance  of  nature,  and  the  labours  of  a  tributary  people  spread 
out  before  him  whatever  can  excite  or  gratify  the  senses ;  and  eve- 
ry wind  wafts  to  him  the  productions  of  the  world,  enriched  by 
the  arts,  and  improved  by  the  taste,  of  the  industrious  Europeans. 

The  luxuries  of  a  Turkish  life  would  sink,  however,  in  the  es- 
timation of  most  people,  on  a  comparison  with  the  artificial  en- 
joyments of  Europe.  Their  houses  are  built  in  contempt  of  the 
rules  of  architecture :  their  gardens  are  laid  out  without  order, 
and  with  tittle  taste :  their  furniture  is  simple,  and  suited  rather 
to  the  habits  of  a  military  or  vagrant  people,  than  to  the  usages 
of  settled  life :  their  meals  are  frugal,  and  neither  enlivened  by 
wine  nor  conversation.  Every  custom  invites  to  repose,  and  eve- 
ry object  inspires  an  indolent  voluptuousness.— Tneir  delight  is 
to  recline  on  the  soft  verdure  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  to 
muse  without  fixing  their  attention,  lulled  by  the  tinkling  of  a 
fountain,  or  the  murmuring  of  a  rivulet,  and  inhaling  through 
their  pipe  a  gently  inebriating  vapour.— -Such  pleasures,  the  high- 
est which  the  rich  can  enjoy,  are  equally  within  the  reach  of  the 
artisan  or  the  peasanu  Under  their  own  vines  and  their  own 
6g»trces,  they  equally  feel  the  pride  of  independence,  and  the  un- 
interrupted sweeta  of  domestic  comfort.    If  they  enjoy  not  the 
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anxieties  of  courtship,  and  the  triumph  over  coyness  and  modesty, 

their  desires  are  inflamed  and  their  passions  are  heightened,  by 
the  grace  of  motion,  the  elegance  and  suppleness  of  form,  and  the 
beautiful  symmetry  of  shape  and  features.  The  education  and 
modes  of  life  of  their  women,  though  certainly  too  confined  and 
too  limited  to  domestic  objects,  for  the  cultivation,  of  talests, 
which  exercise  and  invigorate  the  powers  of  the  mind,  yet  leave 
them  all  the  charms  which  can  result  from  nature*  and  sentiment* 
and  truth. 

The  Turks  particularly  delight  in  conversation ;  and  their  collo- 
quial intercourse  is  ornamented  with  all  the  graces  of  a  manly  and 
polished  style.  Nothing  can  convey  a  more  favourable  idea  of 
Turkish  urbanity,  than  to  observe  the  natural  and  becoming  gravi- 
ty, the  decent  raillery,  the  sprightly  turns  of  expression,  and  the 
genuine  wit,  with  which  they  carry  on  discourse.  In  die  long 
evenings  of  a  Ramazan  a  mtddhS^  or  professed  story-teller,  will  en- 
tertain a  large  company  in  private  assemblies,  or  in  coffee-houses, 
with  histories,  which  sometimes  are  pleasingly  marvellous,  as 
those  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  sometimes  a  ludicrous  representa.- 
tion  of  foreign  or  rustic  manners,  and  sometimes  political  satire* 
Even  the  common  people  listen  to  them  with  pleasure,  and  cri- 
ticise with  taste  and  judgment  the  construction  of  the  fable,  die 
intricacy  and  development  of  the  intrigue,  the  style  and  send* 
jnents,  the  language  and  the  elocution. 

The  standard  of  delicacy  varies  so  much  in  different  countries* 
and  even  among  the  same  people  at  different  times,  that  it  may 
be  unfair  to  judge  of  past  ages,  or  of  foreign  manners,  by  a  strict 
comparison  with  our  own  established  maxims.  The  Ombre* 
Chinoiscs,  which  in  Turkey  supply  the  want  of  dramatic  exhibit* 
tions,  are  chiefly  reserved  for  the  entertainment  of  retired  leisure* 
t  have  also  seen  them  sometimes  from  the  window  of  a  coffee- 
house in  a  public  street;  though  I  confess  I  did  not  partake  of  the 
satisfaction  which  the  populace  so  repeatedly  expressed*  at  inden 
eencies  too  ludicrously  absurd  to  excite  any  other  feeling  than 
derision  or  disgust. — Young  men,  born  in  the  Greek  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  exercise  die  infamous  profession  of  public  dan- 
cers $  they  chiefly  perform  in  the  wine  houses  in  Galata ;  but  they, 
as  well  as  public  gladiators,  who  attack  and  defend  themselves 
with  a  sword  and  a  shield,  are  frequently  hired  to  enliven  the 
entertainment  given  at  a  marriage  or  a  circumcision.  The  female 
dancers  are  Turkish  women,  of  whom  I  know  nothing  but  from 
description,  and  the  imitation  ,  of  their  manner  by  other  women. 

Of  other  public  amusements,  of  which  the  Turks  aie  willing 
spectators,  the  chief  is  wrestling. — Sandys  describes  this  game,  as 
he  saw  it  at  Acre  in  Syria.  44  Here  wrasUe  they  in  breeches  of 
oyled  leather,  close  to  their  thighs:  their  bodies  naked  and 
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anointed  acticwding  to  the  ancient  use,  derived,  as  it  should  seem 
Ipjr  Virgil,  from  the  Trojans.  They  rather  fall  by  consent  than 
by  slight  or  violence."  In  Turkey,  the  contest  in  wrestling  is 
not,  however,  decided  by  a  fall :  the  victory  is  determined  by  one 
of  the  parties  being  thrown  on  his  back,  and  held  in  that  posture, 
while  his  adversary  recovers  his  feet.  When  the  wresders  have 
finished  the  combats,  or  exhausted  their  strength,  they  give  each 
Other  the  kiss  of  peace. 

To  ride  on  horseback,  and  tp  throw  the  djerid^  a  sort  of  light 

?*  velin,  are  considered  as  the  necessary  accomplishments  of  a 
urkish  gentle  man.  They  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  throw 
the  djerid  with  admirable  dexterity  and  force.  I  know  of  no  ex* 
ercises  fitter  to  give  grace,  strength,  and  agility  to  the  body.— 
The  yoong  men  contend  with  each  other  for  superiority  in  exer- 
cises of  force  or  address.  A  common  amusement  is  to  lift  a 
weighty  stone  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  after  running  with  it 
a  few  paces,  to  throw  it  to  the  greatest  possible  distance. 

Mourning,  or  any  external  expression  of  grief,  is  considered  as 
a  murmuring  against  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  repro- 
bated by  law  and  custom.    The  mother,  however,  is  allowed  to 
lament  the  death  of  her  son,  and  to  mourn  for  three  days;  and 
though  all  restrain  their  feelings,  and  at  most  indulge  in  melan- 
j     choty,  ye*  they  decorate  the  tombstones  of  their  parents,  their  chil- 
,     dren,  or  their  friends,  with  epitaphs  expressive  of  their  fondness 
I     aad  affection,  of  regret  for  their  loss,  and  their  hopelessness  of 
finding  any  further  enjoyment  in  this  world.   They  divert  their 
**Uncholy  by  prayers,  and  other  acts  of  devotion,  for  the  relief 
of  die  departed  soul;  and  are  frequently  seen  kneeling  by  the 
side  of  a  new  made  grave,  and  performing  their  pious  superero- 
|  gatkms. 

They  hasten  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  soul  on  its  quitting 
|     the  body,  by  almost  immediate  interment,  and  never  willingly  de- 
fer the  ourial  till  the  morroV  of  the  decease.    Such  precipitation 
mst  sometimes  be  productive  of  the  most  dreadful  consequences ; 
and  the  evil  is  further  extended  by  the  practice  being  imitated  by 
the  Jews,  and  Armenian  Christians. 
|        The  Turks  conceal  the  body,  during  its  passage  to  the  bury- 
I     lag  ground,  under  a  shell  or  coffin,  called  tabut,  at  the  head  of 
!     which  is  the  turban,  or  muslin,  denoting  the  rank,  or  sex,  of  the 
person.    It  is  carried  to  the  grave  by  the  friends  of  the  deceas- 
ed; a  duty  enjoined  by  the  prophet,  who  has  declared  that  he 
who  carries  a  dead  body  the  space  of  forty  paces,  procures  for 
himself  the  expiation  of  a  great  sin.   The  graves  are  shallow, 
tad  the  body  is  protected  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  the 
Arth,  by  thin  boards  placed  over  it  obliquely.   The  Greeks  and 
Armenians  carry  the  body  through  the  streets  dressed  up  in  its 
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greatest  finery,  and  on  the  burying  ground  enfold  it  in  a  winding 
sheet*  I  have  myself  met  a  procession,  returning  with  the  body 
of  a  Greek  exposed  on  a  bier,  which,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
had  given  signs  of  life ;  and  I  have  heard  of  bodies  being  inter- 
red, notwithstanding  unequivocal  symptoms  of  animation.  De 
Tott,  with  his  usual  levity  and  exaggeration,  says,  that 44  in  the 
Turkish  burying  grounds  the  voices  of  some  unhappy  people  have 
been  heard  from  beneath ;  and  they  were  left  to  perish  for  want 
of  immediate  relief,  which  was  withheld,  that  die  fees  of  inter- 
ment might  not  be  restored. 

The  tombstone  at  the  head  of  a  man's  grave  is  erect,  and  deco- 
rated with  a  turban  carved  in  stone,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
that  of  a  woman.  The  cemetery  is  a  wood  of  cypresses,  as  a  tree 
is  planted  near  every  new  grave.  All  persons,  except  the  sultan's 
families,  and  some  few  of  high  rank,  are  buried  without  the  ci- 
ties :  and  as  a  grave  is  never  again  opened,  a  vast  tract  of  the 
country  is  occupied  by  the  burying  fields,  among  which  one  at 
the  head  of  the  harbour,  supposed  to  contain  the  remains  of  Ayub, 
a  companion  of  Mahomet,  who  fell  in  the  first  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Arabs,  and  was  esteemed  a  saint  and  martyr,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  great  number  of  elegant  mausolea.  Those  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus  are  preferred  by  many  persons,  be- 
cause the  holy  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina,  Jerusalem,  and  Demas- 
cus,  are  situated  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  epitaphs  contain  the  name  and  quality  of  the  deceased,  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  an  exhortation  to  the  passenger  to  repeat 
the  introductory  chapter  of  the  Koran,  fatthha :  they  represent 
death  as  the  term  of  human  misery,  congratulate  the  deceased  on 
his  happiness,  and  compare  his  void  to  a  nightingale  of  paradise. 
44  May  the  Eternal  deign  to  envelope  his  soul  in  a  cloud  of  mer- 
cy and  gladness,  and  cover  his  tomb  with  the  brightness  of  divine 
light."  On  the  tombstones  of  their  children,  the  parents  bewail 
their  affliction,  and  complain  that  death  has  plucked  the  rose 
from  the  garden  of  beauty,  has  torn  the  tender  branch  from  the 
parent  stock,  and  left  a  father  and  a  mother  to  consume  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  in  grief  and  bitterness* 
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THE  ORPHANS. 

A  50JVG. 
The  trees  droop  and  wither,  their  ver- 
dure is  gone,  , 
The  wallow  to  regions  of  mildness 
is  flown; 

The  storms  of  the  winter  will  quickly 
come  on, 
And  the  lone  orphans9  cot  o'er  the 
village  be  strewn; 
Its  time-moulderM.  shelter  then  who 
will  restore  ? 
Who  fence  them  from  cold,  and  sup- 
ply them  with  food  \ 
The  poor  man  will  turn  them  in  grief 
from  his  door, 
Heart-wounded  himself— he  can  do 
them  no  good. 

to  lately  I  mark'd  where  the  gray 
pointed  stone 
Gives  a  simple  memoir  of  the  tenant 
below, 

Some  sorrow-breath'd  sighs  seem'd  to 

prelude  this  moan, 
Which  discoverM  the  plaints  of  the 

children  of  wo ; — 
"  O  father,  dear  father,  tho'  stretch'd 

in  that  bed, 

*  O'er  which  the  green  turf  we've  so 

newly  removM, 
*To  the  Pow*r  we  submit  that  has 
pillowM  thy  head, 

*  By  the  hallow*  d  remains  of  a  mo- 

ther belov'd" 

*  To  thy  axe  would  the  oak  of  the  for- 
est oft  yield, 
**  We  have  folloW'd  thy  steps,  and 
the  loppings  have  bound; 

"We  have, eagerly  ran  to  the  harvest 
a-field, 

a  And  pick'd  the  scant  gleanings 
that  offer'd  around  ; 
"  But  again  to  thy  bidding  we  cannot 
comply, 

"  Thy  voice  can  no  longer  the  la- 
bourers cheer ; 
•'The  streamlet  our  cottage  runs 
mournfully  by, 

"  And  the  tears  of  sad  Autumn  dis- 
colour the  year." 

The  sadness  of  Autumn  accords  to 
their  grief, 
It  in  sympathy  sooths,  but  can  bring 
tkcru  no  rest ; — 


Thus  the  callow  brood  wait  for  accus- 
tom'd  relief, 
And  the  parent  birds  gladly  return 
to  their  nest, 
Till  the  aim  of  the  fowler  has  doom'd 

them  td  bleed, 
Then  Fate  speaks  in  thunder— the 
flutt'rers  are  torn ! 
Thrice  blessed  are  they,  who,  be- 
holding the  deed, 
Leave  not  misery's  offspring  to  pe- 
rish forlorn ! 


LITTLE  THINGS  ARE  BEST. 

A  JBU  d'eSPRIT. 

Addressed  to  Miss  C— ,  a  little,  short 
Lady. 

WHEN  any  thing  abounds,  we  find 

That  nobody  will  have  it, 
But  when  there's  little  of  the  kind, 

Don't  all  the  people  crave  it  > 

If  wives  are  evils,  as  'tis  known 

And  wofuUy  confess'd, 
The  man  who's  wise  will  surely  own 

A  Utile  one  is  best.* 

The  god  of  Love's  a  little  wight, 
But  beautiful  as  thought  i 

Thou  too  art  little,  fair  as  light, 
And  ev'ry  tiling  in  short  /  j 

O,  happy  girl !  I  think  thee  so, 
for  mark  the  poets'*  sonff — 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
"  Nor  wants  that  little  lmg!n 

*  See  Josepltv*  de  Uxoribus....a  very 
ancient  and  serious  jest. 

f  Nulla  voluptas  lowga  est.  Seneca. 
I  Drs.  Goldsmith  and  Young. 

EPIGRAM. 

Defence  of  Miss— ,  a  little  short  Lady, 
who  was  accused  of  Pride. 

She's  vastly  proud,  I've  heard  you  cry, 

But  you  must  be  in  fun, 
For  does  she  not  (in  truth  reply) 

Look  vp  to  every  one ! 

EPIGRAM. 
Without  our  sex,  proud  Hannah  cries, 
Adam  could  not  taste  paradise. 
Without  her  sex,  then  let  her  know, 
.He  had  lasted  paradise — till  no*  1 
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SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Flying  Watchmaker. 

Oct.  16*A,  1811,  Pttfwia.— Yesterday  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
Watchmaker,  Degen,  took  a  flight  in  the  Prater.  He  reached  an  extraordinary 
height,  and  night  coming  on  he  was  soon  out  of  sight.  As  no  account  has  yet 
been  received  of  him,  it  is  feared  that  some  misfortune  may  have  befallen  him. 

Oct.  19th,  The  Watchmaker,  Degen,  came  down  safely  the  day  of  hit  ascent, 
near  Trautxnansdorf,  in  the  District  of  Burk,  on  the  Leysha. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

RBCBlfT  BRITISH  PUBLICATION. 

UNE  MACEDOINE,  in  fbur  volumes. — Par  Pioault  lb  Brun,  Auteur  de 
Monsieur  Botte,  Mon.  Oncle  Thomas,  Sec. 

N.  B.  This  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  ingenious  produc- 
tions that  has  issued  from  the  pen  of  this  celebrated  writer. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  Parker  6f  Delaplaine,  Philad.— The  1st  No.  of  the  New  Encyclopedia. 

By  Whiting  &  Watson,  JVJrw- rorfc/— Buchanan's  Christian  Researches  in  Asia: 
containing,  Star  in  the  East,  Eras  of  Light,  Discourses,  Light  of  the  World,  &c 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  Dr.  Scott's  Commentary. 

By  J.  Wilton,  Trenton,— The  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  By  David 
Ramsay,  M.  D.  2  vols,  price  g4. 

By  Charles  William*,  Boston.— A  Monody  on  the  Victims,  and  Sufferers  by 
the  late  Conflagration  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  Virginia.— By  &  Gitman,  Cam- 
bridge, [Massa/J 

By  J.  Belcher,  Boston. — The  American  Captive,  or  Siege  of  Tripoli,  a  drama, 
in  5  acts.  Written  by  James  Ellison.   Price  25  cents. 

By  West  &  Blake,  Boston.— Constance  De  Castile,  a  Poem,  in  ten  Cantos.— 
By  Wm.  Sotheby,  Esq.  translator  of  "  Oberon."   Price  75  cents. 

proposed  British  publications. 

Pelayo,  the  Restorer  bf  Spain,  a  Poem,  by  Robert  Southey. 
A  Journey  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople,  in 
1808  and  1809.  By  James  Morier,  Esq.— with  engravings. 
Temper,  or  Domestic  Scenes,  a  Tale,  By  Mrs.  Opie. 
The  Life  of  William  Penn.  By  Thomas  Clarkson,  M.  A. 
Omniana.  By  Robert  Southey.— In  duodecimo. 
The  Loyalist,  a  tale  of  other  times.  By  Mrs.  West 

Sir  John  Carr  is  about  publishing  an  account  of  his  Travels  in  the  Island  of 
Sardinia. 

PROPOSED  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  E.  Sargeant,  and  Griffin  &  Rudd,  JV.  York,  and  John  F.  Watson,  PhilaaX— 
"  A  Discourse  on  the  Nature,  Design,  and  Institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
commonly  called  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  To  which  will  be  add- 
ed, two  Sermons  on  "  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  and  the  Christian  Prophet, 
and  his  work."  By  Adam  Clarke,  L.  L.  D.  Author  of  the  Commentary  on  the 
Holy  Bible,  now  publishing. . 

By  Bradford  &  bukeep,  PhUad.—k  new  work  just  received  from  London,  en- 
titled, Ballad  Romances  and  other  Poems,  By  Miss  Ann  Maria  Porter. 

By  Mimroe  &  Francis,  Boston. — The  Complete  Works  of  Shakspeare,  in  18 
numbers.   One  number  regularly  every  fortnight. 

By  Moses  Thomas,  Philadelphia.— An  Elegant  edition  of  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  on  a  very  superior  paper,  (in  1  vol.  12mo.)  and  ornamented  with  several 
engravings. 
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FOR  APRIL,  1812. 


FROM  TBI  BRITISH  REVIEW. 

A  Journey  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Muior,  to  Constantinople,  in 
the  years  1808  and  1809 ;  in  which  is  included  some  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  Majesty's  Mission  under  Sir  Harford  Jones,  Bart.  K.  C.  to  the 
Court  of  the  King  of  Persia.  By  James  Morier,  Esq.  his  Majesty's  Secreta- 
ry of  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Persia.  With  twenty-fire  engravings  from 
the  design*  of  the  author,  a  plate  of  Inscriptions,  and  three  maps ;  one  from 
the  Observations  of  Captain  James  Sutherland,  and  two  drawn  and  corrected 
by  Major  Bennel,  F.  R.  S.  London :  Longman.   1811.  Quarto. 

Journal  d'un  Voyage  dans  la  Turquie  d'Asie  et  la  Perse,  fait  en  1807  et  1808. 
Par  M.  Gardanne.  A  Paris,  chez  le  Normant  A  Marseille,  chex  Jean  Mossy. 
1809.  Octavo,  pp.  128. 

THE  conquests  of  the  British,  and  the  consequent  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  every  quarter  of  Indostan,  have  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  awakening  the  dormant  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic concerning  the  condition  and  capabilities  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Persia.  The  shores  of  India  being  now  hermetically 
sealed  against  the  entrance  of  French  emissaries  and  diplomatists 
by  sea,  it  has  become  as  obvious  to  the  ruler  of  France,  as  to  the 
British  government,  that  the  only  chance  of  giving  us  any  dis- 
turbance in  possessions,  whose  value  and  importance  are  depre- 
ciated more  by  our  domestic  than  by  our  foreign  enemies,  must 
be  through  the  channel  of  the  Persian  and  Afgan  territories.  And 
it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  example  of  Alexander,  no  less 
tbaii  that  of  Charlemagne,  should  be  an  object  of  interesting  con- 
templation to  Buonaparte,  so  far  as  it  may  be  made  consistent 
with -his  unprincipled  thirst  of  conquest,  and  the  sanguinary  na- 
ujre  of  his  ambition.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  surprise  that  we 

voi..  vii.  2k 
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found  in  a  late  importation  of  books  from  Paris,  the  "  Journal,*' 
which  forms  the  second  subject  in  the  title  to  this  article,  and 
which  is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  M.  Gardanne,  secre- 
tary of  legation  to  the  mission  from  France  to  Persia,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  his  relation  of  the  same  name.  Neither  were  our 
expectations  at  all  disappointed  by  perceiving  that  of  the  twenty 
persons  composing  the  suite  of  the  44  general  ministre  plenipoten- 
tiaire?  fourteen  were  officers  of  artillery,  engineers,  or  44  inge- 
nieurs  geographes who,  under  pretence  of  instructing  the  Per- 
sians in  European  tactics,  are  very  coolly  admitted  to  have  been 
busily  engaged  during  the  whole  mission,  in  drawing  plans,  trac- 
ing maps,  and  providing  the  necessary  materials  for  the  future 
use  of  a  French  army  in  Persia.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  these  gentlemen  have  very  sedulously  concealed  from  the 
public  the  result  of  their  researches ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
jejune  than  this  French  pamphlet,  as  to  any  real  and  interesting 
information  concerning  the  country  in  which  its  author  resided, 
and  which  he  traversed  from  one  end  to  the  other.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  M.  Gardanne  relates  only  the  distances  from  post  to 
post,  and  observes  but  little  concerning  the  personages  with  whom, 
he  fell  in,  except  to  inform  us  with  complacency  that  some  were^ 
or  with  indignation  and  surprise,  that  others  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  name  and  character  of  the  French  and  44  the  great  Napo- 
leon and  that  the  mirzas  and  khans  received  with  great  respect 
the  portrait  of  the  emperor,  and  the  bulletin  of  the  battle  of  Jena 
translated  into  Persian. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  such  a  production  was  calculated 
rather  to  excite  than  to  gratify  curiosity.  And  for  ourselves  we 
are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  magnificence  of  the  twenty  satrapies 
founded  by  Cyrus,  and  which  ministered  to  the  grandeur  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspes ;  that  the  splendour  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassa- 
nides,  established  by  Artaxerxes  the  father  of  Sapor,  who  com- 
manded a  Roman  emperor  to  leave  Asia,  to  the  44  great  king," 
and  to  confine  his  dominion  to  Europe ;  that  the  luxurious  elegance 
of  the  Sofis,  the  triumphs  and  institutions  of  Shah  Abbas ;  nay 
even  the  poetry  of  Hafiz,  and  the  morality  of  Sadi,  awaken  less 
lively  sensations  in  our  mind  than  the  painful  state  of  anxiety  in 
which  the  French  pamphlet  left  it,  as  to  the  power  and  resources 
which  the  convulsions  of  the  last  century  have  still  left  to  Persia* 
and  the  disposition  of  its  government  and  inhabitants  towards 
the  two  great  European  powers,  who  are  respectively  seeking,  its 
alliance.  •  ' 

We  burned  also  with  impatienee  to  ascertain  whether  amidst  all 
the  degeneracy  and  misfortunes  of  Persia,  its  people  still  retain 
any  of  the  great  and  noble  qualities  for  which  they  were  once 
distinguished,  whether  their  detestation  of  falsehood,  iheir  gene* 
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rosity,  liberality,  and.  hospitality  to  'strangers,  their  bravery  and 
devotion  to  their  sovereign,  of  all  which  some  traces  were  still 
conspicuous  in  the  days  of  Chardin,  are  yet  ingredients  in  the 
national  character;  whether  their  attention  to  agriculture,  the 
care  in  'the  education  of  their  youths,  their  reverence  o£  puerile 
simplicity  (see  Juvenal,  Sat.  14,  and  Cyrop.),  we  mean  their  scru- 
pulous care  that  nothing  incorrect  should  be  subjected  to  the  ears 
or  eyes  of  boys,  were  still  component  parts  of  their  system.  No- 
thing that  we  had  ever  read  or  heard  concerning  them  could  in- 
duce us  altogether  to  divest  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  the  Per- 
sian character,  though  very  far  from  having  escaped  the  general 
pollution,  had  suffered  less  than  any  of  the  orientals  from  the  bru- 
tifying  influence  of  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  a  circumstance, 
which  we  had  always  attributed  partly  to  the  milder  tenets  of 
their  sect,  and  also  to  a  supposed  remnant  of  the  effect  of  former 
institutions.  Lastly,  we  were  anxious  to  possess  some  probable 
grounds  of  computation  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
dense  population,  perhaps  too  liberally  ascribed  to  Persia  by  Char- 
din,  who  calculated  that  it  contained  in  his  time,  i.  e.  554  cities, 
60,000  villages,  and  about  forty  millions  of  souls. 

Finding  the  French  authorities  so  defective  in  all  these  points, 
it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  we  received  from  our  bookseller 
a  few  days  ago  the  publication  of  Mr.  James  Morier,  a  gentle- 
man whose  talents  and  opportunities  eminently  fit  him  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  and  who  (if  our  partiality  does  not  much 
deceive  us)  has  executed  it  as  well  as  the  limited  period  of  his 
residence  in  Persia  would  admit,  and  with  an  unaffected  simpli- 
city so  much  the  more  interesting,  as  it  is  known  to  his  friends  to 
hie  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character ;  and  therefore  affords  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  truth  and  originality  of  the  composition. 
This  is  the  more  valuable,  as  Mr.  Morier  has  for  some  months 
been  absent  from  England,  as  secretary  of  embassy  to  Sir  Gore 
Ousely,  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Persia,  who  sailed  from 
England  in  June  1810,  in  company  with  the  mirza  Abul  Hassan, 
so  well  known  among  the  higher  circles  of  this  metropolis.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  work  has  been  far  from  receiving  detri- 
ment from  the  absence  of  its  author.  Mr.  Morier,  before  his 
departure,  entrusted  it  to  a  gentleman  whose  talents,  information, 
and  industry,  have  done  it  ample  justice.  Conscious  of  the  sa- 
credness  of  a  traveller's  memoranda,  Mr.  Inglis  seems  to  have  un- 
dertaken the  charge  with  a  full  conviction 44  that  one  line  on  the  spot 
is  worth  half  a  page  of  recollections,"  and  that  the  most  perfect 
composition  of  this  kind,  is  that  where  the  author  writes  daily  his 
own  journal  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  leisure  which  the  completion 
of  his  expedition  may  afford,  corrects  and  arranges  the  materials 
thus  authenticated.    The  latter  office  Mr.  Morier's  professional 
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avocations  induced  him,  as*  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  to 
commit  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Inglis,  who  has  preserved  throughout 
the  body  of  the  work  the  simplicity  with  which  things  which  have 
passed  under  the  eye  should  be  recorded  by  the  pen,  and  which 
accorded  so  well  with  the  author's  mind.  But  he  has  also  illus- 
trated and  enriched  the  text  with  an  appendix  of  notes,  replete 
with  information,  drawn  from  the  various  authors  who  have 
written  accounts  of  Persia. 

In  the  journal  of  a  secretary  of  legation  in  the  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Morier,  it  may  be  presumed  that  much  personal  and  pri- 
vate observation,  many  political  and  confidential  minutes,  would 
naturally  occur,  that  are  wholly  inadmissible  in  a  publication,  up^  t 
oh  every  principle  of  official  duty,  and  individual  prudence  and 
propriety.  Yet  must  these  passages  have  been  very  tempting  in 
the  hands  of  an  editor,  inasmuch  as  they  are  probably  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  journal.  Mr.  Inglis,  however,  has  scrupulously 
omitted  every  feature  of  this  description,  yet  has  contrived,  as 
we  think,  to  select  enough  to  impart  to  the  narrative  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  entertainment.  Of  this  our  readers  shall  now  be  . 
enabled  to  judge  in  some  degree  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Morier's  journal  contains  a  narrative  of  his  proceedings 
from  the  departure  of  the  mission  from  Bombay,  on  12th  Sept. 
1808,  to  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  in  company  with  the  mir- 
za  Abul  Hassan  on  his  way  to  England,  in  the  autumn  of  1809. 
It  includes  a  voyage  up  the  Persian  gulf,  and  a  journey  overland 
through  Bushire,  Shiraz,  Persepolis,  Ispahan,  Teheran,  and  Ta- 
briz or  Tauris,  with  occasional  residence  at  those  points,  which 
the  curiosity  of  the  travellers,  or  the  objects  of  the  mission  ren- 
dered most  interesting.  Engravings  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  W. 
Danieil,  from  spirited  sketches  of  Mr,  Morier's,  illustrate  the 
most  singular  scenes  which  presented  themselves. 

Mr.  Morier  modestly  remarks,  that  his  volume  44  is  meant 
merely  as  provisional,"  and  that  he  44  is  far  from  entertaining  the 
presumption  that  it  will  class  with  the  valuable  pages  of  Chardin, 
le  Brim,  Hanway,  Niebuhr,  or  Olivier."  Mr.  Morier's  acquaint- 
ance with  Persia,  was  acquired  rather  in  what  may  be  termed  a 
passage  through  the  country,  much  occupied  by  his  official  du- 
ties, than  during  a  residence  of  leisure  for  research  and  investi- 
gation. He  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  enter  into  details 
respecting  the  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  national 
character,  of  the  inhabitants,  as  those  authors  did  whom  we  have 
just  cited.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  his  official  character  gave 
him  means  of  access  and  intercourse  with  persons  among  whom 
no  length  of  residence  would  have  afforded  to  a  common  travel- 
ler the  same  advantages.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  be- 
fore us  contains  perhaps  the  best  account  extant  in  modern  times, 
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of  the  higher  ranks  of  Persians,  and  many  detached  observations 
i     that  throw  light  on  the  other  subject,  for  the  full  investigation  of 
which  time  was  wanting.    We  may  also  observe,  that  Mr.  Mo- 
rier's  industry  and  activity  have  enabled  him  to  bring  before  the 
public  for  the first  time,  a  detailed  account,  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings, of  some  remains  of  antiquity,  which  he  investigated  at  Sha* 
pour,  a  city  in  the  great  plain  of  Kauzeroon,  near  the  road  from 
Bushire  to  Shiraz. 
That  we  may  not  interrupt  the  future  progress  of  the  narra- 
!     tive,  we  shall  here  observe,  that  these  remains  consist  of  rude 
sculptures  of  battles  between  personages  in  Roman  and  Persian 
costume,  many  of  which,  though  referred  by  the  ignorant  Orien- 
tals to  the  fabulous  exploits  of  their  Rustam,  or  Hercules,  are 
j     probably,  as  Mr.  Inglis  observes,  a  record  of  the  triumphs  of 
!     Sapor  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  over  the  Romans;  and  one  compart- 
ment, which  represents  a  man  in  Roman  armour  kneeling  at  the 
foot  of  a  Persian  on  horseback,  seems  evidently  to  refer  to  the 
emperor  Valerian,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor, 
|     and  forced  by  the  barbarian  to  bow  the  neck  to  his  foot  when- 
|     ever  he  mounted  his  horse.    It  will  be  recollected  also,  that  an- 
I     other  Sapor  overthrew  the  emperor  Constantius  in  frequent  en- 
I     gagements,  and  killed  the  emperor  Julian  in  a  memorable  defeat, 
j     the  merited  consequence  of  that  rash  incursion,  in  celebration  of 
I     which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  wasted  so  much  eloquence,  and  prostitu- 
ted so  much  good  writing.   Fac  similes  of  some  of  these  sculp- 
tures were  observed  by  le  Brun,  at  Nakshi  Rustam,  near  Perse- 
polis,  and  engravings  of  them  arc  given  in  his  "  Voyages  en  Per- 
sie,  &c." 

|  In  sailing  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mr.  Morier  took  some  sketches 
;  of  the  singular  capes  and  headlands  which  serve  as  a  shelter  to 
the  Arab  pirates,  who,  if  we  may  believe  their  countryman,  Ebn 
Haukal,  have  existed  from  beyond  the  time  of  Mohammed,  and 
who  have  contributed  with  the  anti-commercial  habits  of  the  Per- 
sians, to  banish  the  intercourse  of  peaceful  navigation  from  a 
tract  of  ocean  peculiarly  fitted  for  its  advantageous  pursuit. 

The  mission  was  received  with  all  due  honour  by  the  sheik  of 
Bushire,  and  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  mode  of 
conducting  state  affairs  in  Persia.  A  day  or  two  after  their  ar- 
rival, the  chief  executioner,  an  office  from  its  great  use  and  im- 
portance to  the  sovereign  not  dishonourable  in  Persia,  arrived 
at  the  head  of  forty  horsemen,  deposed  the  reigning  sheik,  and 
exalted  in  his  room  a  merchant  from  the  baza ;  in  a  few  days  he 
again  deposed  this  last,  and  chained  him  by  the  neck  to  the  wall 
of  his  prison ;  and  in  a  few  days  more  reinstated  him  in  his  gov- 
ernment, and  left  him  at  length  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  All  this 
was  executed  by  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  Prince  of  Shiraz, 
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in  a  town  belonging  to  the  Arabs,  whose  sheik  thirty  years  be- 
fore had  given  shelter  to  the  fugitive  Prince  Looft  AJi  Khan, 
honourably  supported  him,  and  restored  him,  by  Arabian  valour, 
to  his  throne. 

The  following  account  of  the  mode  in  which  this  last-mention- 
ed sheik  collected  his  retainers,  exhibits  a  singular  coincidence 
of  manners  and  customs  with  the  highianders  of  Scotland,  as 
pourtrayed  in  Mr.  Scott's  last  popular  poem. 

"  Whenever  his  little  domain  was  threatened  either  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Persia,  or  by  a  neighbouring  chief,  sheik  Nasr  flew  to  arms. 
According  to  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  country,  his  summons  to 
his  followers  in  these  emergencies  was  equally  characteristic  and  ef-  . 
fectual.  He  mounted  two  large  braziers  of  fiillau  on  a  camel,  and 
sent  it  to  parade  round  the  country.  The  rough  pace  of  the  animal 
put  the  ladles  in  motion,  so  that  they  struck  the  sides  of  the  vessels  at 
marked  intervals,  and  produced  a  most  sonorous  clang.  As  it  travers- 
ed the  Datshtistaiii  it  collected  the  mob  of  every  district ;  every  one 
had  tasted  the  Arab  hospitality  of  the  sheik,  and  every  one  remember- 
ed the  appeal,  and  crowded  round  the  ancient  standard  of  their  chief, 
till  his  camel  returned  to  him  surrounded  by  a  force  sufficient  to  repel 
the  threatened  encroachments.  In  every  new  emergency  the  camel 
was  again  sent  forth,  and  all  was  again  quiet."   p.  17. 

To  make  the  business  of  recruiting  poetical  was  beyond  even 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Windham ;  but  we  cannot  help  considering 
this  call  upon  Arab  gratitude  and  patriotism  more  interesting 
than  the  fiery  cross,  or  crean  tarigh  dipped  in  gore,  which  from 
the  heights  of  Ben  benne, u  glanced  like  a  meteor  round,"  or  the 
staff  of  the  Scandinavians,  which  roused  the  voice  of  war  over 
the  heaths  and  vallies,  till  every  man  of  the  horde  rose  in  arms. 

The  residence  of  the  mission  at  Bushire  was  principally  occu~ 
pied  by  visits  of  form  from  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  Shiraz 
and  Teheran,  sent  to  welcome  the  envoy.  A  great  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  diplomacy  of  Persia  consists  in  these  visits,  which 
are-  of  a  nature  far  from  being  congenial  with  English  taste  and 
manners. 

"  Instead  of  the  sophas  and  the  easy  pillows  of  Turkey,  the  visitor 
in  Persia  is  seated  on  a  carpet  or  mat  without  any  soft  support  on 
either  side,  or  any  thing  except  his  hands,  or  the  accidental  assistance 
of  a  wall,  to  relieve  the  galling  posture  of  his  legs.  The  misery  of 
that  posture  in  its  politest  form  can  scarcely  be  understood  by  descrip- 
tion :  you  are  required  to  sit  upon  your  heels,  as  they  are  tucked  up 
under  your  hams  after  the  fashion  of  a  camel.  To  us  this  refinement 
was  impossible ;  and  we  thought  that  we  had  attained  much  merit  in 
sitting  cross-legged  as  tailors.  In  the  presence  of  his  superiors  a 
Persian  sits  upon  his  heels,  but  only  cross-legged  before  his  equals, 
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aqd  in  gny  manner  whatever  before  his  inferiors.  To  an  English 
frame  and  inexperience,  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  Persian 
will  thus  sit  untiredon  his  heels  is  most  extraordinary ;  sometimes  for 
half  a.  day,  frequently  even  sleeping.  They  never  think  of  changing 
their  positions,,  and  like  other  orientals  consider  our  loco-motion  to 
be  as  extraordinary  as  we  can  regard  their  quiescence.  When  they 
see  us  walking  to  and  fro,  sitting  down,  getting  up,  and  moving  in 
every  direction,  often  have  they  fancied  that  Europeans  alto  torment- 
ed by  some  evil  spirit,  or  that  such  is  our  mode  of  saying  our  pray- 
ers." p.  40. 

The  time  consumed  in  these  ceremonies,  in  the  return  of  the 
officers  to  their  court  to  make  their  reports  to  the  sovereign,  in 
the  appointment  and  arrival  of  a  mehmandar,  whose  office  it  is 
to  procure  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  places,  through  which  the 
mission  passed,  requisitions  of  food,  money,  &c.  &c«,  enabled 
Mr.  Morier  to  procure  some  details  concerning  the  pearl  fishery, 
the  coasts,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  they  form 
the  substance  of  the  fourth  chapter,  and  are  worthy  of  attention. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1808,  the  mission  quitted  Bushire 
on  the  road  to  Shiraz ;  the  party  travelled  on  horseback,  and  en- 
camped at  night ;  the  mehmandar's  officers  preceding  the  caval- 
cade to  extort  from  the  inhabitants,  by  the  right  of  purveyance, 
the  necessary  refreshments.  Some  cultivation,  but  more  ruins, 
presented  themselves  to  observation ;  and  the  villages  "  afford- 
ed a  picture  of  poverty  stronger  than  words  can  express  ;  there 
was  nothing  but  what  mere  existence  required ;  nor  to  our  very 
cursory  observation  did  the  most  trifling  superfluity  show  it- 
self." p.  78- 

We  do  not  consider  this,  however,  as  conclusive  with  respect 
to  the  whole  country.  Wherever  the  rights  of  purveyance  exist 
they  will  inevitably  be  abused,  and  render  the  roads  immediately 
communicating  the  extremities  of  an  empire  with  its  court  litde 
better  than  a  desert. 

On  the  plains  of  Khisht  they  were  met  by  the  governor,  Zaul 
than,  a  man  of  remarkable  appearance,  without  eyes,  and  with 
the  fragment  of  a  tongue  ;  the  rest  of  which,  with  his  eyes,  he 
had  forfeited  during  the  troubles  of  Persia.  In  what  a  state  of 
brutal  sensibility  must  that  country  and  people  be,  where  men 
carrying  about  their  persons  marks  of  infamous  punishments,  or 
who  are  publicly  known  to  have  been  chained  by  the  neck  to  a 
wait,  are  elevated  to  posts  of  dignity  and  confidence!  What 
damning  proofs  at  once  of  the  tyranny  and  venality  of  the  govern-, 
nienjj  It  was  in  this  journey  that  Mr.  Morier  and  Sir  Harford 
shammed  the  ruins  of  Shapour,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded. 

Having  received  with  all  due  ceremony  the  King  of  Persia's 
/faa»,a  few  miles  from  Shiraz,  the  envoy  made  his  public  entry 
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in  procession  into  that  city,  on  the  30th  of  December,  surrounded 
by  an  immense  multitude,  through  whom  the  mehmandar  and 
his  officers  with  difficulty  procured  a  passage  by  the  liberal  ap- 
plication of  large  sticks  to  their  shoulders.  After  several  visits 
of  ceremony  from  the  great  officers  of  Ali  Mirza,  one  of  the 
king's  sons,  who  keeps  his  court  at  Shiraz,  and  filling  up  the  in- 
tervals o£  repose  with  visits  to  the  interesting  objects,  mosque, 
gardens,  &c.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  the  mission  was 
presented  at  court  on  new  year's  day  1 809.  On  this  occasion  the 
streets  were  filled  as  before,  and  the  bazars,  or  markets,  display- 
ed all  their  wealth. 

"  About  thirty  paces  from  the  principal  gate  Sir  Harford  dismount- 
ed, and  followed  by  us  all,  whilst  the  trumpet  of  the  troop  sounded  the 
salute,  advanced  through  the  portico.  Here  the  tih  agassi,  or  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  Bairam  Ali  Khan  Cadjah,  who  had  been  seated  in  a 
small  place  opposite  the  entrance,  rose  at  our  approach  to  meet  us. 
Jie  then  called  for  his  staff  of  office,  (a  black  cane  with  a  carved  pum- 
mel) and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party,  led  us  through  ra- 
ther a  mean  passage  into  a  spacious  court,  at  the  extremity  ef  which 
appeared  the  prince.  He  was  seated  in  a  kind  of  open  room,  the  front 
of  which  was  supported  by  two  pillars  elegantly  gilded  and  painted. 
This  is  called  the  dewan  khonehy  or  chamber  of  audience. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  an  avenue  of  lofty  trees,  at  the  sides 
of  which  are  two  long  canals:  there  numerous  fountains  threw  up  a 
variety  of  little  spouts  of  water,  to  the  jingle  of  the  wheels  and  bells  of 
their  machinery.  On  all  sides  of  the  court  were  placed  in  close  files 
a  number  of  well-dressed  men,  armed  with  muskets,  pistols,  and 
swords ;  these  were  the  subalterns,  and  the  better  sort  of  the  soldiery 
in  the  prince's  guard.  Amongst  them  were  here  and  there  intermix- 
ed officers  of  high  rank.  In  the  centre  of  the  avenue,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  canal,  stood  in  long  rows,  respectfully  silent,  and  in  pos- 
tures of  humility,  all  the  chief  officers,  khans,  governors  of  towns  and 
districts. 

"  When  we  entered  the  court,  the  ish  agasai  stopt  and  made  a  very 
low  obeisance  towards  the  prince ;  and  Sir  Harford  and  his  mission 
made  an  English  bow,  and  just  took  off  their  hats.  These  salutations, 
which  were  made  four  times  in  as  many  different  places  of  the  court, 
were  repeated  as  we  entered  the  dewan  khoneh.  The  prince  in  all  this 
looked  at  us,  but  did  not  stir  a  muscle:  we  now  proceeded  straight  for* 
wards  until  Sir  Harford  faced  the  prince,  where  he  was  then  directed 
to  sit,  and  we  all  took  our  stations  in  order.  When  we  were  seated,  the 
prince  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Konh  amedeedy*  that  is,  "  You  are  wel- 
come," which  was  repeated  by  Nasr  Oallah  Khan,  his  minister,  who 
stood  at  about  five  paces  from  him,  in  an  attitude  of  respect.  Sir 
Harford  made  the  compliments  required,  when  the  prince  desired  us 
to  sit  at  our  ease.  We  however,  as  in  a  former  instance,  chose  to  be 
respectful  and  uncomfortable,  and  to  continue  in  the  fashion  of  Persia. 

"  The  prince  then  added  a  variety  of  flattering  things,  talked  of  the 
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frjendship  of  the  two  nations,  said  how  anxious  his  father  was  to  see 
the  embassador,  and  advised  him  to  proceed  to  his  court  without  de- 
lay. We  had  kalcoons,  then  coffee,  and  then  (a  compliment  not  re- 
peated to  a  coinmon  guest)  another  kalcoon.  After  this  was  over,  we 
got  up,  and  making  an  obeisance  quitted  the  prince's  presence,  with 
efcery  precaution  not  to  turn  our 'backs  as  we  departed  The  same 
nttmber  of  bows,  repeated  in  the  same  places  as  on  our  entrance,  clos- 
ed the  audience. 

"  Ali  Mirza,  the  prince  of  Shiraz,  is  not  the  least  amiable  of  the 
king's  sons.  After  Prince  Abbas  Mirza,  the  governor  of  Aderbigian, 
and  the  heir  of  the  crown,  he  is  his  father's  greatest  favourite.  In 
person  he  is  an  engaging  youth  of  the  most  agreeable  countenance, 
and  of  very  pleasing  manners.  His  dress  was  roost  sumptuous ;  his 
bft&st  was  one  thick  coat  of  pearls,  which  was  terminated  downwards 
by  a  girdle  of  the  richest  stuffs.  In  this  was  placed  a  dagger,  the 
head  of  which  dazzled  by  the  number  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  inlaid 

|  diamonds.  His  coat  was  rich  crimson  and  gold  brocade,  with  a  thick 
for  on  the  upper  part.  Around  his  black  cap  was  wound  a  Cashmire 
shawl,  and  by  his  side,  in  a  gold  platter,  was  a  string  of  the  finest 
pearls.   Before  him  was  placed  his  kaleoon  of  state,  a  magnificent 

;  toy,  thickly  inlaid  with  precious  stones  in  every  distinct  part  of  its 
machinery.  To  me  the  prince  appeared  to  be  under  much  constraint 
during  the  ceremony  of  our  audience ;  in  which  he  had  been  previous- 
ly tutored  by  his  minister:  and  I  very  easily  believe,  according  to  the 
stories  related  of  him,  that  he  exchanges  with  eagerness  these  etiquet- 
tes of  rank  fot  the  less  restrained  enjoyments  of  his  power.  On  these 
he  lavishes  his  revenue;  and  in  the  costliness  of  a  hunting  equipage, 
the  fantasies  of  dress,  and  the  delicacies  of  the  harem  are  frittered 
away  a  hundred  thousand  tomauns  a  year.  Young  as  he  is,  (for  he 
is  only  nineteen)  he  has  already  a  family  of  eight  children.  In  his 
public  government  he  is  much  beloved  by  his  people;  and  although 
the  Persians  are  not  inclined  in  conversation  to  spare  the  faults  of 
tieir  superiors,  of  him  I  never  heard  an  evil  word.  He  has  not  in- 
deed those  sanguinary  propensities,  which  are  almost  naturally  imbibed 
hi  the  possession  of  despotic  power;  and  where  others  cut  off  ears,  slit 
Boies,  and  pierce  eyes,-he  contents  himself  with  the  administration  of 
&e  more  lenient  bastinado." 

Three  days  afterwards  the  prince  gave  a  fete  to  the  mission, 
and  amused  them  with  feats  of  rope-dancers,  water-spouters,  fire- 
eaters,  singers,  drummers,  and  musicians.  On  the  7th  a  fete  of 
^sterner  nature  was  given,  in  which  an  ox  was  devoured  by  a 
ljon ;  the  Persian  nobles  displayed  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  the 
tfodps  were  made  to  go  through  their  newly  acquired  Russian 
awneeuvres. 

"In  the  evening,  the  prince  invited  the  envoy  to  meet  him  on  horse- 
J*ck  at  the  Maidan^  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  troop  of  cavalry 
go  through  some  of  its  exercises  and  evolutions.    We  accordingly 
v.ol.  vix.    ,  N 
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proceeded,  and,  when  we  perceived  the  prince,  we  all  dismounted  front 
our  horses  for  a  moment,  and  when  he  waved  his  hand,  we  all  mount- 
ed again,  and  rode  close  up  to  him.  His  manners  and  appearance 
were  most  elegant  and  prepossessing.  He  was  dressed  most  richly: 
his  outer  coat  was  of  blue  velvet,  which  fitted  tight  to  his  shape;  on 
the  shoulders,  front  pocket,  and  skirts,  was  an  embroidery  of  pearl, 
occasionally  (in  the  different  terminations  of  a  point  or  angle,)  enli- 
vened with  a  ruby,  an  emerald,  or  a  topaz.  Under  this  was  a  waist- 
coat of  pearl ;  and  here  and  there  hanging  in  a  sort  of  studied  negli- 
gence, were  strings  of  fine  pearl.  A  dagger,  at  the  head  of  which 
blazed  a  large  diamond,  was  in  his  girdle.  The  bridle  of  his  horse 
was  inlaid  in  every  part  of  the  head  with  precious  stones ;  and  a  large 
silver  tassel  nun*;  under  the  jaws.  The  prince  was  altogether  a  very 
interesting  figure."    p.  117. 

In  truth,  whether  we  form  our  judgment  by  a  reference  to 
Mr.  JMorier's  drawings,  (see  plate  at  page  70)  or  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  all  travellers,  no  sight  can  more  strongly  impress 
on  the  mind  the  combination  of  feudal  grandeur,  with  elegance 
and  good  taste  than  a  Persian  nobleman  on  horseback. — The 
beautiful  symmetry  of  the  horse,  the  housings,  the  trappings,  the 
dress  of  the  rider,  the  attendant  footmen,  and  horsemen,  some  .of 
the  former  of  whom  (called  chatters)  will  run  thirty-six  leagues 
in  fourteen  hours,  all  recall  to  mind  the  ancient  splendour  of  the 
nation,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Persian  noble,  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  44  to  be  a  great  horseman,*'  a  qualification 
second  in  their  estimation,  in  former  times  at  least,  only  to.that  of 

' 44  speaking  truth." 

Of  the  enticing  wines  of  Shiraz,  concerning  which,  Mr,  Gib*- 
bon  has  asserted,  that 44  in  every  age  they  have  triumphed  over 
the  laws  of  Mahomet,"  we  do  not  recollect  that  Mr.  Morier  has 
given  any  account ;  and  M.  Gardanne  dismisses  them  with  the 
contemptuous  expression, 44  Le  vin  de  Shiraz  ne  vaut  pas  sa  re- 
putation :"  an  opinion  in  which  our  limited  experience  of  a  few 
specimens  brought  to  this  country,  induces  us  entirely  to  agree. 

In  the  last  visit  of  the  mission  to  the  prince  of  Shiraz,  they  be- 
held a  sight  calculated  to  rend  the  heart  of  every  one  who  has 
read  with  delight,  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon.  44  On  walking 
through  the  garden,"  says  Mr.  Morier, 44  we  met  one  of  the 
prince's  brothers,  a  little  fellow  about  six  years  old,  who  could 
just  totter  under  the  weight  of  the  brocades,  furs,  and  shawls, 
with  which  he  was  encumbered.  Several  khans  and  men  of  con- 

♦  sequence  were  standing  before  him  in  the  same  attitudes  of  re- 
spect and  humility,  as  they  did  before  his  elder  brother,  and  at* 
tending  to  all  his  little  orders  and  whims,  with  as  much  obsequi- 
ousness as  they  would  have  shown  to  a  full  grown  sovereign. v 
(p.  121).  Connected  with  this  perversion  of  th£  education  of 
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Aeir  princes,  we  cannot  help  reciting  the  following  passage  from 
M.  Gardanne's  pamphlet,  which  strongly  exemplifies  the  general 
neglect  of  education  among  the  higher  ranks :  44  Nous  deman- 
dbns,"  says  he, 44  a  un  grand  seigneur  le  nombre  de  ses  enfans ; 
ft  repond  naivement  qu  il  n'en  sait  rien ;  se  tourne  du  cote  de  son 
secretaire,  &  le  lui  demande ;  celui-ci  repond,  dix-sept."  (p.  36.) 
Extreme  reverence  to  parents  is,  however,  still  preserved  among 
the  Persian  youths.  They  prostrate  themselves  before  them  at 
their  entrance,  stand  in  their  presence,  and  always  rise  even  at 
the  mention  of  their  names. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  the  mission  quitted  Shiraz,  and 
ob  their  way  to  Ispahan,  visited  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  the  sculp* 
tures  of  Nakshi  Kustam,  and  other  less  known  antiquities,  of 
which  Mr.  Morier  gives  an  account,  illustrated  by  several  plates; 
most  of  these  curiosities,  however,  have  been  visited  and  described 
with  tolerable  accuracy  by  le  Brun,  and  other  travellers ;  and  our 
Contracting  limits  warn  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  subjects  of 
more  immediate  interest,  and  of  undisputed  originality. 

The  following  extract  conveys  a  forcible  description  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  country,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  any  ac- 
cession .of  mouths  to  be  fed  brings  upon  the  miserable  inhabitants. 

u  The  evening  set  in  gloomily ;  Deibeed  is  considered,  the  coldest 
spot  in  this  region,  and  the  snows  in  the  winter  have  sometimes  im- 
peded the  progress  pf  travellers  for  forty  days  together.  The  Me/i~ 
mandar  looked  at  the  sky  with  apprehension ;  and  the  governor  of 
M6orgh-aub,  (Aga  Khan,  an  Arab  of  an  old  and  respected  family  who 
tad  accompanied  us  to  the  bounds  of  his  district  to  provide  amply  for 
ttr  passage,)  shared  his  foreljodings.  He  had  himself  often  expe- 
rienced the  severities  of  this  country,  and  he,  better  than  any  one, 
knew  the  distresses  which  the  detention  of  two  or  three  hundred  men 
ia  a  spot  so  destitute  and  insulated  would  occasion.  He  had  provided 
wstenance  for  ourselves  and  our  cattle  for  one  night  only,  and  this  he 
bad  transported  with  great  trouble  from  Moorgh-aub  and  other  vil- 
lages. Indeed  through  the  whole  of  our  march  great  and  early  were 
the  preparations  made  by  the  chiefs  of  the  country  for  our  reception. 
If  these  were  the  difficulties  of  our  passage,  the  march  of  an  army 
*<nild  not  be  easily  conducted.  The  country  in  its  present  state 
could  not  complete  magazines  of  provisions,  even  if  it  were  required 

its  own  government.  It  must  however  be  always  recollected  that 
this  is  the  least  fertile  province  of  the  kingdom."   p,  147. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  last  observation,  the  general  context  of 
Mr*  Morier's  journal  does  certainly  fortify  the  conclusions  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  of  the  government,  and 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  other  travellers,  that  agricultu- 
ral industry  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Persia ;  and  the  consequent 
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difficulty  of  forming  magazines  for  a  large  army  may  add  tran- 
quillity to  the  slumbt* rs  ot  those  proprietors  of  India-stock,  whose 
imaginations  have  been  haunted  by  the  phantom  oi  Buonaparte, 
at  the  head  of  his  myrmidons,  marching  through  Persia  to  the 
subjugation  of  India.  The  towns  through  which  the  mission 
passed  exhibited  many  remains  of  former  grandeur,  but  the  state 
of  dilapidation,  and  the  scarcity  of  people,  increased  with  every 
step  of  their  progress  towards  the  interior.  Ispahan,  the  beauti- 
ful capital  upon  which  the  mighty  Shah  abbas  lavished  all  the 
exuberance  of  oriental  luxury,  presents  a  sad  and  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  misery  and  magnificence.  To  the  eye  of  the  distant 
traveller  it  affords  the  picture  of  an  immense  capital,  stretching 
farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  variegated  with  groves  and 
avenues,  and  burnished  domes,  and  cupolas  and  gilded  minarets ; 
but  on  a  near  approach  the  gates  carved  and  embossed  with 
flowers  and  verses  from  the  Koran  are  falling  from  their  hinges; 
the  lacquered  and  variegated  tiles  are  peeling  off  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  cupolas,  and  the  ruins  of  houses  are  spread  oyer  all 
the  plain,  and  reach  even  to  the  feet  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. Nevertheless  the  remains  of  that  splendour,  so  minutely 
and  exacdy  described  by  Chardin,  are  still  to  be  traced ;  and  the 
following  description  of  one  of  the  king's  palaces,  selected  from 
many  others  of  equal  or  superior  interest,  may  afford  some  idea 
both  of  the  power  and  evanescence  of  despotic  extravagance. 

"  The  palace  of  the  Chehel  Sitoon,  or i  forty  pillars,'  is  situated  in 
the  middle  of  an  immense  square,  which  is  intersected  by  various  ca- 
nals, and  planted  in  different  directions  by  the  beautiful  chenar  tree. 
In  front  is  an  extensive  square  basin  of  water,  from  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  palace  is  beautiful  beyond  either  the  power  of 
language,  or  the  correctness  of  the  pencil  to  delineate.  The  first  sa- 
loon is  open  towards  the  garden,  and  is  supported  by  eighteen  pillars, 
all  inlaid  with  mirrors,  and  (as  the  glass  is  in  much  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  wood)  appearing  indeed  at  a  distance  to  be  formed  of 
glass  only.  Each  pillar  has  a  marble  base,  which  is  carved  into  the 
figures  of  four  lions,  placed  in  such  attitudes,  that  the  shaft  seems  to 
rest  on  their  four  united  backs.  The  walls  which  form  its  termination 
behind  are  also  covered  with  mirrors,  placed  in  such  a  variety  of  sym- 
metrical positions,  that  the  mass  of  the  structure  appears  to  be  of 
glass,  and  when  new  must  have  glittered  with  most  magnificent  splen- 
dour. The  ceiling  is  painted  in  gold  flowers,  which  are  still  fresh  and 
brilliant.  Large  curtains  are  suspended  on  the  outside,  which  are 
occasionally  lowered  to  lessen'  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

"  From  this  saloon  an  arched  recess  (in  the  same  manner  studded 
with  glass,  and  embellished  here  and  there  with  portraits  of  favourites) 
leads  into  an  extensive  and  princely  hall.  Here  the  ceiling  is  arrang- 
ed in  a  variety  of  domes  and  figures,  and  is  painted  and  gilded  with  a 
.taste  and  elegance  worthy  of  the  first  and  most  civilized  of  nations. 
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its  finely  proportioned  walls  are  embellished  by  six  large  paintings : 
three  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other.  In  the  centre  of  that  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  is  painted  Shah  Ismael,  in  an  exploit  much  re- 
nowned in  Persian  story ;  when  in  the  great  battle  with  Soliman,  em- 
peror of  the  Turks,  he  cuts  the  janizary  aga  in  two  before  the  sultan. 
On  the  right  of  this,  surrounded  by  his  dancing  women,  musicians, 
and  grandees,  is  Shah  Abbas  the  great,  seated  at  a  banquet,  and  offer- 

Sa  cup  ef  wine  to  another  king,  whom  he  is  entertaining  at  his  side, 
e  wine,  indeed,  seems  to  have  flowed  in  plenty,  for  one  of  the  party 
is  stretched  on  the  floor  in  the  last  stage  of  drunkenness.  The  paint- 
ing to  the  left  is  Shah  Thamas,  in  another  banquet  scene.  Opposite 
to  the  tattle  between  Shah  Ismael  and  Sultan  Soliman  is  that  of  Nadir 
Shah  and  Sultan  Mahmoud  of  India.  Orrthe  left  of  this  is  Shah  Ab- 
bas the  younger,  who  also  is  occupied  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table ; 
and  on  the  right  is  Shah  Ismael  again,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
11  beck  Tartars.  These  paintings,  though  designed  without  the  smal- 
lest knowledge  of  perspective,  though  the  figures  are  in  general  ill- 
proportioned,  and  in  attitudes  awkward  and  unnatural,  are  yet  enliven- 
ed by  a  spirit  and  character  so  truly  illustrative  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  nations  which  are  represented,  that  I  should  have  thought 
them  an  invaluable  addition  to  my  collection,  if  I  could  have  had  time 
to  have  made  copies  of  them.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  artist 
Neither  could  have  had  the  advantages  of  academical  studies,  nor  the 
^Opportunities  of  improving  his  taste  and  knowledge  by  the  galleries  of 
the  great  \n  Europe,  or  conversed  with  masters  in  the  art,  his  works 
would  be  allowed  to  possess  a  very  considerable  share  of  merit,  and  to 
be  strong  instances  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  The  colours  with 
which  they  are  executed  retain  their  original  freshness;  at  least  if  they 
have  faded,  they  must  have  been  such  in  their  first  state,  as  we  have 
IWt  seen  in  Europe.  The  gilding,  which  is  every  where  intermixed, 
either  to  explain  the  richness  of  the  dress,  or  the  quality  of  the  uten- 
sils, is  of  a  brilliancy  perhaps  never  surpassed. 

u  From  the  interior  of  the  palaces  we  ascended  the  Ali  Capi  gate, 
which  forms  the  entrance.  This  gate,  once  the  scene  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  Seffi  family,  the  threshold  of  which  was  ever  revered  as 
sacred,  is  now  deserted,  and  only  now  and  then  a  solitary  individual  is 
seen  to  pass  negligently  through."   p.  164 — 168. 

In  spite  of  appearances,  the  beglerbeg  or  governor  resolved  to 
convince  the  envoy  that  some  superfluities  still  remained  among 
his  people  for  tyranny  to  extort.  He  entertained  the  mission 
with  a  dinner,  which,  "  instead  of  being  served  in  the  usual  man- 
ner on  the  ground,  was  placed  on  tables  framed  for  the  occasion, 
and  was  piled  up  in  enormous  heaps."  He  had  the,  u  further  at- 
tention to  provide  his  guests  with  plates,  spoons,  knives,  and  forks, 
which  were  all  in  like  manner  made  for  the  day's  entertainment. 
The  spoons,  were  of  silver,  and  that  for  the  envoy  was  of  gold." 
(p.  172.)  Mr.  Morier  has  given  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  one 
erf  the  principal  gates  of  the  city,  which  forms  part  of  a  panof  a*- 
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mic  view,  taken  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  pleasufe-bouse  erect* 
ei  by  Shah  Abbas,  as  a  station  from  which  to  view  the  games  of 
the  maidan,  and  the  exercises  of  his  troops.  This  view,  together 
with  those  of  Shiraz,  Teheran,  Saltaneih,  &c.  are  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  the  magical  effect  impressed  upon  the  eye  by  the  light 
and  elegant  varieties  of  Arabian  architecture.  From  these  re- 
mains of  former  magnificence  the  mission  proceeded  without  de- 
lay to  Teheran,  the  present  seat  of  government,  which,  by  the 
favour  of  the  reigning  monarch,  has  acquired  some  small  portion 
of  that  prosperity,  of  which  Ispahan  has  been  deprived  by  his  de- 
sertion of  the  palaces  of  his  predecessors. 

Here  were  of  course  repeated,  with  redoubled  ceremony,  all 
the  forms,  the  visits,  the  compliments,  and  the  presentations  un- 
dergone at  Shiraz.  The  trifling  ignorance  of  the  nobles,  and  even 
of  the  ministers,  is  singular  and  amusing.  One  of  them  would 
not  believe,  that  the  streets  of  Vienna  were  lighted  with  globe 
lamps ;  another  was  "  completely  staggered"  by  an  account  he 
had  heard  of  an  ass  (zebra)  with  stripes  on  his  back ;  a  third 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  houses  in  Europe  were  seven 
stories  high  ;*  a  fourth  desired  to  know  whether  Sweden  was 
not  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  do  not  appear,  howe* 
ver,  to  have  been  very  accommodating  diplomatists.  u  The  con- 
ferences of  the  plenipotentiaries  were  carried  on,  at  times,  with 
the  warmest  contentions,  at  other  times  interrupted  with  the  loud- 
est laughter  on  the  most  indifferent  subjects."  Atone  time,  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  serious  conversation,  the  prime  minister  stopped 
short,  and  asked  the  envoy,  very  coolly,  to  tell  him  the  history  of 
the  world  from  the  creation.  This  was  indeed  as  a  joke  upon  one 
of  the  Persian  secretaries,  who  was  writing  the  annals  of  the  pre- 
sent reign.  At  another  time  he  interrupted  the  discussions  by 
turning  abruptly  to  Mr.  Morier,  asking  if  he  was  married,  and 
beginning  some  absurd  story.  But  the  following  trait,  we  sus- 
pect, is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  lethargic  levity  of  any  diplo- 
matic intercourse  that  ever  occurred  before.    44  One  night  the 

Earties  had  sat  so  long,  and  had  talked  so  much  without  produc- 
lg  conviction  on  either  side,  that  the  plenipotentiaries,  by  a  sort 
of  unofficial  compact,  fell  asleep.  The  prime  minister  and  the 
ameen  ed  dowlah  snored  aloud  in  one  place,  and  the  envoy  and 
I  stretched  ourselves  along  in  another.     p.  199. 

Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  interruptions,  the  negoti- 
ations were  at  length  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion ;— when  on  a 

•  M.  Gardannehas  the  following  passage  on  this  subject,  p.  44.  "Mon  grand- 
pere  pari  ait  de  Versailles  devant  le  Roi  de  Perse  et  sa  Cour ;  et  pour  leur  doit* 
ner  une  idee  de  la  magnificence  du  Chateau,  il  n'oublia  pas  Pescalierde  marbre. 
Le  Roi  apres  lui  avoir  fait  expliquer  ce  que  signifiait  escalicr ;  Tu  me  dis  ton 
empereur  si  puissant,  et  41  n'tf  pas  de  place  pour  se  loger  sur  la  Terre" 
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sadden  some  mysterious  and  angry  despatches  from  the  governor 
general  of  India,  altogether  disowning  the  king's  minister,  and 
discrediting  his  credentials,  placed  the  court  and  the  mission  in  a 
very  unpleasant  dilemma;  from  which  his  Persian  majesty  seems 
to  have  released  them  by  deputing  the  mirza  Abul  Hassan  to 
accompany  Mr.  Morier  to  England  for  explanations.  Not  hav- 
ing the  documents  in  our  possession,  we  shall  at  present  pass  over 
this  extraordinary  disagreement  between  the  diplomatic  policy  of 
the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  crown,  with  this  single  ob- 
servation— that  it  affords  another  and  a  very  striking  illustration 
of  the  evils  springing  from  the  imperium  in  imperio  established 
by  that  anomaly  in  politics,  the  mercantile  sovereigns  of  India. 

The  mission  was  very  graciously  received  by  his  Persian  ma- 
jesty, who  is.  represented  to  be  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
**  of  pleasing  manners,  an  agreeable  countenance,  with  an  aqui- 
line nose,  large  eyes,  and  arched  large  eyebrows.  His  face  is  ob- 
scured by  an  immense  beard  and  mustachios,  which  are  kept 
very  Hack*.  His  voice  has  once  been  fine,  and  is  still  harmoni- 
ous, though  hollow,  and  obviously  that  of  a  man  who  has  led  a 
free  life." 
■ 

a  On  his  head  he  wore  a  species  of  cylindrical  crown,  covered  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  surmounted  by  a  light  feather  of  dia- 
monds. He  rested  on  a  pillow  embossed  on  every  part  with  pearl, 
and  terminated  at  each  extremity  by  a  thick  tassel  of  pearl.  On  the 
left  of  the  throne  was  a  basin  of  water  in  which  small  fountains  play- 
ed ;  and  on  its  borders  were  placed  vases  set  with  precious  stones.  On 
the  right,  stood  six  of  the  king's  sons  richly  dressed :  they  were  of 
different  sizes  and  ages ;  die  eldest  of  them  (brother  by  the  same  mo- 
ther to  the  Prince  of  Shiraz)  was  the  Viceroy  of  Teheran,  and  possess- 
ed much  authority  in  the  state.  On  the  left,  behind  the  basin,  stood 
five  pages,  most  elegantly  dressed  in  velvets  and  silks :  one  held  a 
crown  similar  to  that  which  the  king  wore  on  his  head  ;  the  second 
held  a  splendid  sword ;  the  third  a  shield  and  a  mace  of  gold  and  pearls ; 
the  fourth  a  bow  and  arrows  set  with  jewels ;  and  the  fifth  a  crachoir 
similarly  ornamented.  When  the  audience  was  finished,  the  king  de- 
sired one  of  his  ministers  to  inquire  from  Jaffer  Ali  Khan  (the  Eng- 
lish agent)  what  the  foreigners  said  of  him>  and  whether  they  praised 
and  admired  his  appearance. 

*  The  room  in  whioh  we  were  introduced  to  the  king  was  painted 

*  In  page  247,  Mr.  Morier  has  favoured  the  public  with  the  Persian  recipe 
for  making  the  hair  of  the  beard,  and  consequently  that  of  the  head,  of  a  jet 
Mack.  It  is  a  long  and  rather  painful  process,  and  appears  to  us  to  include  some 
risk  in, the  bands  of  an  unskilful  practitioner,  of  leaving  the  beard  orange  cr- 
lour,  indigo,  or  bottle-green.  Some,  indeed,  as  he  says,  prefer  to  have  their 
beards  of  these  colours.  fc  The  people  of  Bokara"  (among  whom  we  suppose 
flourished  the  hero  of  the  famous  romance)  "  are  remarkable  for  their  blue 
beards." 
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and  gilded  in  every  part.  On  the  left  from  the  window  is  a  large  paint- 
ing of  a  combat  between  the  Persians  and  Russians,  in  which  the  king 
appears  at  full  length,  on  a  white  horse,  and  makes  the  most  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  whole  composition.  The  Persians  of  course  are 
victorious,  and  are  very  busily  employed  in  killing  the  Russians,  who 
seem  to  be  falling  a  sufficiently  easy  prey."   p.  192. 

Races,  military  reviews,  wrestling,  and  other  games  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  envoy,  during  Mr.  Morier's  residence  at 
Teheran.  But  his  majesty's  impatience  to  receive  news  from 
England  hastened  the  departure  of  the  mirza  Abul  Hassan,  whom 
Mr.  Morier  was  destined  to  accompany.  Of  this  mirza,  who 
excited  so  lively  an  interest  in  this  country,  we  have  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  his  father  was  prime  minister  to  Nadir  Shah,  who  in 
a  fit  of  caprice  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive,  a  fate  which  he 
only  escaped  by  the  sudden  assassination  of  die  tyrant  j — that  the 
mirza's  uncle  was  put  to  death,  one  of  his  brothers  deprived  of 
his  eyes,  and  another  bastinadoed  to  death  by  his  present  majes- 
ty that  the  mirza  himself  "  was  already  on  his  knees,  his  neck 
made  bare,  and  the  executioner's  sword  unsheathed  to  severe  his 
head  from  his  body,  when  he  was  suddenly  reprieved ;" — that  he 
travelled  over  Indostan  and  many  parts  of  the  east,  till  he  was 
recalled  to  court,  where  he  has  since  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favour ;  although  we  should  suppose  it  must  be  occasional- 
ly clouded  by  certain  anticipations  and  recollections  of  no  very 
agreeable  tendency. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1809,  the  mirza  and  Mr.  Morier  quitted 
Teheran  on  their  road  through  Tabrizy  or  Tauris,  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  country  through  which  they  passed  appeal's  to  be 
better  cultivated  and  naturally  more  productive  than  the  southern 
districts  of  Persia.  But  in  proportion  as  they  approached  the 
mountainous  districts  bordering  on  the  Caspian  sea,  the  tribes  of 
wandering  Elauts  and  Arabs,  and  the  intestine  broils  of  the  petty 
chieftains,  were  found  to  have  a  considerable  tendency  to  frus- 
trate these  advantages  of  nature;  and  the  privilege  which  all  tra- 
vellers with  a  firman  possess  of  turning  their  cattle  into  the  stand- 
ing corn,  in  addition  to  the  evils  of  purveyance,  may  well  be  sup- 
posed sufficient  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  surplus  produce. 
There  is  so  great  a  scarcity  of  wood  over  the  whole  country,  that 
the  poor  are  necessarily  reduced  to  great  extremities  :  in  general 
they  are  miserably  clad ;  the  children  have  scarcely  any  thing  to 
cover  them  but  a  shirt  of  coarse  linen,  which  hardly  reaches  to 
their  middle ;  and  the  woman  wear  nothing  but  a  shirt*  a  pair  ot 
drawers,  a  jacket,  and  a  vail  which  covers  the  head,  and  serves 
them  on  all  occasions,    p.  273. 

The  habits  arising  from  the  climate  and  nature  of  the  country, 
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Mad  the  contests  with  Russia,  which  have  been  carrying  on  for 
^ome  years  on  this  frontier,  have  imparted  to  the  natives  of  this 
part  of  Persia,  qualities  more  cheering  than  those  which  we  have 
hitherto  contemplated ;  and  the  character  of  Abbas  Mirza,  the 
Prince  of  Tabriz,  their  governor  and  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
.  Persian  crown,  is  highly  calculated  to  foster  and  improve  disposi- 
tions so  favourable.  Both  Gardanne  and  Mr.  Morier  agree 
in  ascribing  to  this  prince  mental  and  personal  accomplishments, 
far  above  the  age  and  nation  in  which  he  lives. 

M.  -Gardanne  says  of  him,  u  II  veut  relever  sa  nation,  et  il  a 
{'ambition  de  la  gloire  militaire.  S'il  perd  un  general  ou  un 
guerrier,  il  dechire  ses  habits,  et  donne  les  marques  de  la  plus 
Vive  douleur.  II  a  perdu  dernierement  des  enfans,  et  nV  te- 
moigne  aucun  chagrin."  (p.  36.)  Mr.  Morier's  account  is  a 
little  more  particular. 

a  The  prince  is  said,  by  the  Persians,  to  possess  every  quality  that 
can  grace  a  mortal ;  and  (as  there  are  many  circumstances  in  his  cha- 
racter, which  his  countrymen  would  never  think  of  inventing)  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  them.  They  were  related  to  me  by  the  hakim  or 
governor  of  the  city,  at  whose  house  I  lodged  during  -my  residence  at 
Tabriz.  Some  time  ago,  three  of  the  prince's  children  died :  his  vizir 
appeared  before  him  with  a  mournful  face ;  the  prince  observed  him, 
,and  inquired  the  reason  :  the  vizir  hesitated :  4  Speak,'  said  the  prince, 
4  is  there  any  public  disaster  ?  Have  the  Russians  been  successful  ? 
Have  they  taken  any  more  country  from  us  ?'  4  No/  answered  the 
minister,  4  it  is  not  that ;  your  children  are  sick 4  What  of  that  ? ' 
asked  the  prince ;  4  But  very  sick  indeed.'  continued  the  vizir:  4  Per- 
haps then  they  are  dead  !  interrupted  the  father.  His  minister  confes- 
sed the  truth.  4  Dead said  the  prince, 4  why  should  I  grieve?  the  state 
has  lost  nothing  by  them  ;  had  I  lost  three  of  my  good  servants,  had 
three  useful  officers  died,  then  indeed  I  should  have  grieved:  but  my 
children  were  babes,  and  God  knows  whether,  if  they  had  grown  up  to 
man's  estate,  they  would  have  proved  good  servants  to  their  country. 

u  The  prince  is  remarkable  also  for  the  plainness  of  his  dress  ;  he 
never  wears  any  thing  more  than  a  coat  of  common  kerbas  (a  strong 
cotton  cloth)  and  a  plain  shawl  round  his  waist.  Whenever  he  sees 
any  officers  of  his  court  in  fine  laced  or  brocade  clothes,  he  asks  them, 
4  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  finery  ?  Instead  of  this  gold  and  tinsel,  why 
not  buy  yourself  a  good  horse,  a  good  sword,  a  good  gun;  this  fiippe- 
ry  belongs  to  women,  not  to  one  who  calls  himself  a  man  and  a  soldier.* 
He  inspects,  himself,  all  the  detail  of  his  troops,  their  arms,  horses, 
and  accoutrements,  adopting  those  that  appear  to  him  fit  for  use,  and 
rejecting  those  that  are  below  his  standard.  The  governor  of  the  city, 
who  related  these  traits  to  me,  had  in  his  house  at  the  time  two  hun- 
dred muskets,  which  the  prince  refused  out  of  two  thousand  that  had 
been  sent  to  him  from  Teheran,  having  himself  examined  every  sin- 
gle  gun,  and  tried  every  lock.  He  is  said  also  to  be  extremely  liberal 
to  his  troops,  and  to  give  all  his  money  among  them. 

vol.  vii.  2  o 
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"  When  I  asked  the  governor  if  Messrs.  Jouannin  and  Nerciat,  of 
the  French  embassy  (who  had  arrived  a  few  days  before  us,  and  whom 
I  overtook  at  Tabriz),  had  as  yet  departed,  he  replied  that  they  were 
gone.  When  he  came  back  to  me  in  the  evening  he  told  me  that 
they  were  not.  He  added,  that  on  appearing  before  the  prince  in  the 
morning,  he.  had  related  my  question  and  his  own  answer ;  on  which 
the  prince  exclaimed, i  You  told  him  that  they  were  gone  !  How  could 
you  tell  him  such  a  falsehood?  I  will  not  allow  any  of  my  servants  to 
speak  an  untruth. — Go  and  tell  him  that  they  are  not  gone.'  It  appear- 
ed that  the  governor  had  been  really  mistaken  in  his  first  report. 

"  The  governor  talked  also  of  his  prince's  horsemanship,  and  skill 
in  the  chase,  which  were  unequalled.  He  told  me,  that  at  full  gallop 
the  prince  could  shoot  a  deer  with  a  single  ball,  or  with  the  arrow  from 
his  bow  hit  a  bird  on  the  wing.  He  combines,  indeed,  the  three  great 
qualities  of  the  ancient  Persians,  which  Zenophon  enumerates,  riding, 
shooting  with  the  bow,  and  speaking  truth.  His  countrymen,  howe- 
ver, are,  in  general,  less  severe  in  their  estimate  of  the  requisites  of  a 
great  •haracter,  and  are  content  to  omit  the  last  trait  of  excellence  ; 
but  they  never  praise  any  one  without  placing  in  the  foremost  of  his 
virtues  his  horsemanship,  in  which  alone,  perhaps,  they  possess  any- 
national  pride.  I  once,  in  fact,  was  in  some  danger  of  a  serious  dis- 
pute, by  hazarding  a  doubt,  that  the  Turks  rode  better  than  the  Per- 
sians. It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  hear  them  boast  of  their  own  feats  on 
horseback,  and  despise  the  cavalry  of  every  other  nation.  They  al- 
ways said,  c  perhaps  your  infantry  may  surpass  ours ;  but  our  horse- 
men are  the  first  in  the  world;  nothing  can  stand  before  their  activity  - 
and  impetuosity.*  In  fact,  they  have  courage — one  of  the  first  qualities 
of  a  horseman ;  they  ride,  without  the  least  apprehension,  over  any- 
country,  climb  the  most  dangerous  steeps  over  rock  and  shrub  ;  and 
keep  their  way  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle  of  ground.  They  have 
also  a  firm  seat,  and  that  on  a  saddle  which,  among  an  hundred  differ- 
ent sorts  would  be  called  the  least  commodious.  But  that  is  all ;  they 
understand  nothing  of  a  fine  hand,  nor  indeed  with  their  bridles  can 
they  learn ;  for  they  use  only  a  strong  snaffle,  fastened  to  the  rein  by 
an  immense  ring  on  each  side,  which  they  place  indifferently  in  the 
strongest  or  weakest  mouths  ;  nor  do  they  know  how  to  s,pare  their 
horses  and  save  them  unnecessary  fatigue;  for  their  pace  is  either  a 
gallop  on  the  full  stretch,  or  a*  walk.  As  a  nation,  as  fit  stuff  for  sol- 
diers, I  know  of  no  better  materials.  The  Persian  possesses  the  true 
qualities  of  the  soldier ;  active,  inured  to  labour,  careless  of  life,  ad- 
miring bravery,  and  indeed  (as  the  chief  object  of  their  ambition)  as- 
piring to  the  appellation  of  reshecd  or  courageous."  p.  279. 

We  learn  from  good  authority,  that  the  prince  of  Tabriz  has 
directed  his  agents  in  this  country  to  send  to  him  the  writings  of 
our  best  authors,  who  treat  upon  the  constitution  and  polity  of 
the  British  empire.  And  the  two  Persian  youths  now  in  this 
metropolis,  upon  whom  some  of  the  newpapers  have  conferred 
princely  honours,  are  in  fact  of  Plebeian  origin,  and  were  selected 
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bv  the  prince  for  their  promise  of  superior  ability,  and  sent  hi- 
tter under  proper  protection  to  learn  the  English  language,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  his  acquisition  of  English  knowledge ; 
and  also  to  be  educated,  the  one  as  a  painter,  the  other  as  a  sur- 
•  geon — the  one  to  cure  the  body,  the  other  to  record  the  exploits 
of  their  sovereign.  , 

It  is  some  relief  to  a  mind  long  engaged  in  contemplating  the 
fairest  scenes  of  nature,  the  advantages  of  which  the  inhabitants 
waste  and  abuse,  to  reflect  upon  the  reformation  which  the  exam- 

Eie  and  authority  of  such  a  prince  may  at  length  introduce  among 
is  countrymen.  We  are  half  disposed  to  indulge  in  so  illusory 
a  hope,  by  concealing  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  con- 
tend. But  truth  compels  us  to  admit  that  the  case,  for  the  pre- 
sent  generation  at  least,  is  nearly  desperate.  Besides  the  renewed 
commotions  which  will  probably  ensue  on  the  death  of  the  reign- 
ing king,  there  is  a  corruption  of  heart  and  of  taste,  and  an  un- 
principled levity  of  manners  displayed  in  the  following  passage, 
which  is  more  disheartening  than  many  grosser  vices  that  might 
at  first  sight  appear  less  remediable. 

w  I  dined  with  mirza  Hassan,  son  of  the  first  minister,  mirza  Bozurk. 
There  were  a  number  of  young  and  pleasant  men,  who  would  have 
enlivened  any  company ;  but  they  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  marvellous.  As  a  specimen ;  a  derveish  had  told  one,  that  he  was 
in  his  room  when  a  shock  of  an  earthquake  threw  him  on  the  floor, 
where  he  lay  fou  a  long  time  in  a  trance  ;  and  on  recovering,  found 
himself  to  his  great  surprise,  extended  in  the  court-yard,  close  under 
his  apartment:  a  second  shock  having  projected  him  senseless  out  of 
the  window.  Of  sleight-of-hand  they  recounted  the  most  wonderful 
feats;  and  to  all  this,  they  swear  by  each  other's  head,  eyes,  sons,  and 
fathers.  The  surest  prognostic,  indeed,  of  a  falsehood  is  the  number 
of  emphatic  oaths  by  which  it  is  preceded.  The  Persians  are  called, 
with  sufficient  propriety,  the  Frenchmen  of  the  east ;  they  are  indeed 
a  talkative,  complimentary,  and  insincere^people,  yet  in  manners  agree- 
able and  enlivening."  p.  285. 

Soon  after  quitting  Tabriz,  Mr.  Morier  passed  the  frontiers  of 
Persia,  and  though  his  journey  through  Armenia  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor is  by  no  means  uninteresting,  we  shall  here  take  leave  of  his 
work  for  the  present,  in  order  to  close  this  article  with  a- few  re- 
flections arising  out  of  the  political  system,  and  the  picture  of  na- 
tional manners,  which  have  been  presented  to  us. 

And  first  we  may  observe,  that  as  no  king  of  Persia,  for  the 
hat  century,  has  ever  obtained  quiet  possession  of  his  throne, 
without  wading  to  it  through  the  blood  of  many  'competitors  of 
hi&owfi  family ;  and,  as  we  think,  that  we  have  enumerated  three 
or  four  warlike  brothers  now  possessing  governments  in  different 
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parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  power 
little  short  of  absolute  sovereignty ;  it  requires  no  great  reach  of 
judgment  to  foresee,  that  Abbas  Mirza,  prince  of  Tabriz,  will 
not  quietly  take  possession  of  the  government,  without  some  years 
of  confusion,  destruction,  and  desolation,  to  already  exhausted 
Persia.  Combining,  therefore,  this  prospect,  with  what  we  have 
observed  of  the  natural  poverty  and  difficulties  of  the  country ; 
and  considering  chat  there  is  an  Afgan  monarch  in  Cabul  and 
Candahar,  between  the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  those  of  India,  al- 
most necessarily  hostile  to  the  Persian  government;  we  think 
ourselves  entitled  to  conclude,  that  any  serious  inconvenience  to 
our  Indian  possessions  from  the  passage  of  a  French  force  through 
Persia  is  for  the  present  altogether  imaginary.  We  are  far,  how- 
ever, from  wishing  that  the  British  government  should  on  this 
account  relax  in  the  attention  which  it  has  lately  given  to  the 
court  of  Persia.  There  are  many  moral,  many  political  objects, 
which  may  be  promoted  by  the  connexion.  And  generally  speak- 
ing, we  think  it  becoming  in  a  great  nation  professing  to  act  on 
liberal  and  enlarged  principles  of  policy,  to  cultivate  intimacies 
with  those  who  can  reap  moral  and  political  improvement  from 
the  intercourse.  We  do  from  our  hearts  detest  that  truly  pedler 
principle  of  diplomacy  adopted  by  France  and  the  continental 
states,  that  calculates  what  people  can  be  kidnapped,  what  territo* 
ry  seized  from  its  lawful  owner,  at  such  a  consumption  of  human 
life,  or  at  such  an  expense  of  military  spies  and  official  falsehoods* 
M.  Gardanne's  work,  scanty  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  proves 
clearly  enough,  that  Persia  has  been  long  entered  in  the  Gallic 
ledger  as  an  article  of  debit  against  England,  or  to  be  purchased  at 
the  abovementioned  rate.  But  as  making  good  the  delivery  would 
entail  upon  Persia  an  aggravation  of  all  her  evils,  it  behoves  Eng- 
land to  enter  her  protest  against  the  demands  of  France,  and  to 
support  it  by  every  measure  which  can  extenuate  the  evils  under 
which  the  Persians  labour.  We  should  then  be  instrumental  m 
extricating  the  fairest  of  the  Asiatic  nations  from  the  same  state 
of  moral  and  political  degradation  from  which  we  are  now  labour- 
ing to  preserve  the  fairest  of  those  of  Europe ;  nay,  we  think  that 
we  may  add  the  whole  European  continent.  To  be  convinced 
that  Spain  and  Great  Britain  are  the  only  impediments  to  such  a 
consummation  of  evil,  it  is  only  necessary  to  contemplate  the  ab- 
ject state  of  Persia,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced it,  and  then  to  trace  the  progress  and  consider  the  plans  of 
Napoleon.  Called  to  the  possession  of  supreme  power  under 
circumstances,  than  which  none  were  ever  more  favourable  to  its 
establishment  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  people's  happiness ;  with 
a  littleness  of  mind  truly  despicable,  he  has  chosen  to  rest  his 
fame  on  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  his  family  and  depen- 
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dents*  on  military  glory,  and  the  oppression,  not  to  say  the  abso- 
lute annihilation  of  the  people.  With  his  44  twenty  satrapies"  fast 
rising  on  every  side  around  the  parent  tyrant,  what  but  the  moral 
force  instilled  by  the  exertions  of  England,  and  the  example  of 
successful  resistance  so  gloriously  exhibited  in  the  peninsula, 
prevents  him  from  sending  in  a  fit  of  caprice  his  chief  executioner 
with  the  bowstring  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  to  bring  to  the  impe- 
rial footstool  the  eyes  and  the  tongue  of  the  king  of  Wirtemberg, 
or  to  chain  her  majesty  of  Sicily  by  her  neck  to  the  wall,  or  to  bas- 
tinado to  death  their  new-made  majesties  of  Bavaria  or  Saxony  I 
Nor  is  this  all ;  the  evils  would  accumulate  not  upon  the  higher 
ranks  only,  but  upon  every  class  of  the  people.  Protected  as 
they  may  be  by  the  energy  of  a  first  establisher  of  tyranny  from  all 
oppressions  but  his  own ;  what  shall  save  them  from  the  horrors 
of  the  domestic  contests,  the  rebellions,  the  sackings  of  cities,  and 
the  laying  waste  of  countries,  that  have  universally  ensued  among 
the<degenerate  descendants  of  the  first  great  tyrant,  who  adds  the 
prejudices  of  a  princely  education  to  the  orthodox  vices  of  their 
established  system  of  politics?  The  line  of  the  Buonapartes, 
should  Providence  be  pleased  to  afflict  and  chastise  the  world 
with  a  royal  race  from  the  stock,  must  from  the  nature  of  things 
surpass  the  Sofis  themselves  in  luxury  and  cruelty ;  and  a  suc- 
cession of  unprincipled  and  warlike  satraps  will  perpetuate  civil 
discord  and  eternal  bloodshed  by  never-ending  contests  for  the 
possession  of  the  44  roi  faineant,"  or  for  the  substitution  of  a  less 
fortunate  brother  or  cousin  as  the  instrument  of  their  power. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  splendid  and  well  edited 
volume  is  the  first  of  a  succession  of  works  upon  Persia  that  will 
gradually  come  before  the  public.  A  new  work  from  M.  de  Sacy 
is  shortly  expected  from  Paris ;  and  the  present  embassy  under 
Sir  Gore  Ousely  contains  (besides  Mr.  Morier)  the  ambassador's 
brother  Sir  William  Ousely,  a  gentleman  whose  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  oriental  literature  and  languages,  must  afford  a  peculiar 
interest  to  any  account  of  his  researches. 

The  three  maps,  which  illustrate  the  work  before  us,  will  be 
found  to  contain  original  matter  useful  to  geographers. 
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FROM  THE  EpiNBtTROH  REVIEW. 

Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private  Life  of  James  Cauldfield,  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  Knight  of  St  Patrick,  &c.  &c.  By  Francis  Hardy,  Esq.  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  three  last  Parliaments  of  Ireland.  4to.  pp.  486- 
London.  1810. 

THIS  is  the  life  of  a  Gentleman,  written  by  a  Gentleman  ; — 
and,  considering  the  tenor  of  many  of  our  late  biographies,  this 
of  itself  is  no  slight  recommendation.  But  it  is,  moreover,  the 
life  of  one  who  stood  foremost  in  the  political  history  of  Ire- 
land for  fifty  years  preceding  her  union, — that  is,  for  die  whole 
period  during  which  Ireland  had  a  history  of  politics  of  her 
own — written  by  one  who  was  a  witness  and  a  sharer  in  the- 
scene,— a  man  of  fair  talents  and  liberal  views, — and  distinguish- 
ed, beyond  all  writers  on  recent  politics  that  we  have  ever  met 
with,  for  the  handsome  and  indulgent  terms  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  political  opponents*  The  work  is  enlivened,  too,  with  va- 
rious anecdotes  and  fragments  of  the  correspondence  of  persons 
eminent  for  talents,  learning,  and  political  services,  in  both  coun- 
tries ;  and  with  a  great  number  of  characters,  sketched  with  a  ve- 
ry powerful,  though  somewhat  too  favourable  hand,  of  almost  all 
who  distinguished  themselves,  during  this  momentous  period,  on 
the  scene  of  Irish  affairs. 

From  what  we  have  now  said,  the  reader  will  conclude  that 
we  think  very  favourably  of  this  book :  And  we  do  think  it  both 
entertaining  and  instructive.  But — (for  there  is  always  a  but  in 
a  Reviewer's  praises) — it  has  also  its  faults  and  imperfections ; 
and  these,  alas !  so  great  and  so  many,  that  it  requires  all  the 
good  nature  we  can  catch  by  sympathy  from  the  author,  not  to 
treat  him  now  and  then  with  a  terrible  and  exemplary  severity. 
He  seems,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  begun  and  ended  his  book, 
without  ever  forming  an  idea  of  the  distinction  between  private 
and  public  history ;  and  sometimes  tells  us  stories  about  Lord 
Charlemont,  and  about  people  who  were  merely  among  his  acci- 
dental acquaintance,  far  too  long  to  find  a  place  even  in  a  bio- 
graphical memoir; — and  sometimes  enlarges  upon  matters  of  ge- 
neral history,  with  which  Lord  Charlemont  has  no  other  connex* 
ion,  than  that  they  happened  during  his  life,  with  a  minuteness 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  professed  annalist.  The  biog- 
raphy again  is  broken,  not  only  by  large  patches  of  historical 
matter,  but  by  miscellaneous  reflections,  and  anecdotes  of  all 
manner  of  persons ;  while,  in  the  historical  part,  he  successively 
iriakes  the  most  unreasonable  presumptions  on  the  reader's  know- 
ledge, his  ignorance,  and  his  curiosity,— -overlaying  him  at  one 
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time,  with  anxious  and  uninteresting  details,  and,  at  another, 
j  omitting  even  such  general  and  summary  notices  of  the  progress 
!    of  events  as  are  necessary  to  connect  his  occasional  narratives 

and  reflections. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  extraordinary  of  his  irregularities, 
however,  is  that  of  his  style which  touches  upon  all  the  ex- 
|    tremes  of  composition,  almost  in  every  page,  or  every  paragraph ; 

—or  rather,  is  entirely  made  up  of  those  extremes,  without  ever 
i    resting  for  an  instant  in  a  medium,  or  affording  any  pause  for 
softening  the  effects  of  its  contrasts  and  transitions.  Sometimes, 
and  indeed  moat  frequently,  it  is  familiar,  loose  and  colloquial, 
beyond  the  common  pitch  of  serious  conversation ;  at  other  times 
by  far  too  figurative,  rhetorical  and  ambitious,  for  the  sober  tone 
of  history.    Here,  it  runs  into  little  trifling  jokes  and  stories ; 
there,  into  weighty  aphorisms  and  potent  antitheses.    One  page 
j    is  filled  with  vulgar  idiom  and  ungrammatical  familiarity ;  and 
another  teems  with  more  classical  allusions,  than  would  serve  to 
season  a  whole  quarto  of  parliamentary  orations.  The  ingenious 
author,  in  short,  has  never  hit,  by  any  accident,  upon  the  proper 
!   tone  for  impressive  narrative,  or  important  discussion ;  but  is 
i    perpetually  carried  away,  by  ambition,  or  carelessness,  or  vivaci- 
1   ty  of  temper,  or  deficiency  of  taste,  into  all  sorts  of  strange  and 
i   contradictory  excess.    To  our  colder  temperaments  a  good  deal 
of  this  appears  strained  and  unnatural ;  but,  to  an  Irishman,  it  is 
very  probably  natural  enough ;  and  indeed,  the  whole  work  bears 
more  resemblance  to  the  animated  and  versatile  talk  of  a  man  of 
generous  feelings  and  excitable  imagination,  than  the  mature  pro- 
duction of  an  author  who  had  diligendy  corrected  his  manuscript 
for  the  press,  with  the  fear  of  the  public  before  his  eyes.  There 
k  a  spirit  about  the  work,  however, — independent  of  the  spirit 
of  candour  and  indulgence  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, — 
I    which  redeems  many  of  its  faults  ;  and,  looking  upon  it  in  the 
light  of  a  memoir  by  aa  intelligent  contemporary,  rather  than  a 
regular  history  or  profound  dissertation,  we  think  that  its  value 
w3f  not  be  injured  by  a  comparison  with  any  work  of  this  de- 
scription that  has  been  recently  offered  to  the  public. 

The  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  Lord  Charlemont  indi- 
vidually,— though  by  no  means  the  least  interesting,  atieast  in 
its  adjuncts  and  digressions, — may  be  digested  into  a  very  short 
summary.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1728 ;  and  received  a  pri- 
vate education  under  a  succession  of  preceptors,  of  various  merit 
and  assiduity.    In  1746  he  went  abroad,  without  having  been 
I  either  at  a  public  school  or  an  university ;  and  yet  appears  to 
'  have  been  earlier  distinguished  both  for  scholarship  and  polite 
manners,  than  most  of  the  ingenuous  youths  that  are  turned  out 
'  by  these  celebrated  seminaries.   He  remained  on  the  Continent 
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no  less  than  nine  years ;  in  the  course  of  which,  he  extended  his 
travels  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt;  and  formed  an  intimate 
and  friendly  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  historian  David 
Hume,  whom  he  met  both  at  Turin  and  Paris— the  President 
Montesquieu — the  Marchese  Maffei— Cardinal  Albani— Lord 
Rockingham — the  Due  de  Nivernois — and  various  other  eminent 
persons.  He  had  rather  a  dislike  to  the  French  national  charac- 
ter ;  though  he  admired  their  literature,  and  the  general  polite- 
ness of  their  manners. 

In  1 755  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  at  the  age  of  28 ;  an 
object  of  interest  and  respect  to  all  parties,  and  to  all  individuals 
of  consequence  in  the  kingdom*  His  intimacy  with  Lord  John 
Cavendish  naturally  disposed  him  to  be  on  a  good  footing  with 
his  brother,  who  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  "  the  outset  of 
his  politics,"  as  he  had  himself  observed,  ugave  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  life  would  be  much  more  courtly  than  it  proved  to  be." 
The  first  scene  of  profligacy  and  court  intrigue,  however,  which 
he  witnessed,  determined  him  to  act  a  more  manly  part—44  to  be 
a  Freeman,'*  as  Mr.  Hardy  says, 44  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word, 
opposing  the  court  or  the  people  indiscriminately,  whenever  he 
saw  them  adopting  erroneous  or  mischievous  opinions."  To  this 
resolution,  his  biographer  adds,  that  he  had  the  virtue  and  firm- 
ness to  adhere  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  uniformly 
in  opposition  to  the  court  for  the  long  remainder  of  his  life  ! 

Though  very  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  Irish  Parliament, 
he  always  had  a  house  in  London,  where  he  passed  a  good  part 
of  the  winter,  till  1773;  when  feelings  of  patriotism  and  duty 
induced  him  to  transfer  his  residence  almost  entirely  to  Ireland. 
The  polish  of  his  manners,  however,  and  the  kindness  of  his  dis- 
position,—his  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts,  and  the  unsuspected 
purity  and  firmness  of  his  political  principles,  had  before  this 
time  secured  him  the  friendship  of  almost  all  the  distinguished 
men  who  adorned  England  at  this  period.  With  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  Mr.  Beauclerk — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Sir  William  Chalmers — and  many  others  of  a  similar  character — 
he  was  always  particularly  intimate.  During  the  Lieutenancy  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1772,  he  was,  without  any  so-t 
licitation,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl ;  and  was  very  much 
distinguished  and  consulted  during  the  short  period  of  the  Rock- 
ingham administration  ; — though  neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any 
other,  invested  with  any  official  situation.  In  1768,  he  married; 
and  in  1 780,  he  was  chosen  General  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and 
conducted  himself  in  that  delicate  and  most  important  command, 
with  a  degree  of  temper  and  judgment,  liberality  and  firmness* 
which  we  have  no  doubt,  contributed,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
both  to  the  efficacy  and  the  safety  of  that  most  perilous  but  ne- 
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Cessary  experiment.  The  rest  of  his  history  is  soon  told.  He 
was  the  early  patron,  and  the  constant  friend  of  Mr.  Grattan ; 
and  was- the  means  of  introducing  the  celebrated  Single-Speech 
Hamilton,  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Burke.  Though  very  early 
disposed  to  relieve  the  Catholics  from  a  part  of  their  disabilities, 
he  certainly  was  doubtful  of  the  prudence,  or  propriety  of  their 
more  recent  pretensions.  He  was  from  first  to  last  a  zealous* 
active,  and  temperate  advocate  for  parliamentary  reform.  He  was 
averse  to  the  Legislative  Union  with  Great  Britain.  He  was 
uniformly  steady  to  his  principles,  and  faithful  to  his  friends ; 
ttnd  seems  to  have  divided  the  latter  part  of  his  life  pretty  equal- 
ly between  those  elegant  studies  of  literature  and  art,  by  which 
his  youth  had  been  delighted,  and  those  patriotic  duties  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  middle  age.  The  sittings  of  the  Irish  Acade- 
my, over  which  he  presided  from  its  first  foundation,  were  fre- 
quently held  at  Charlemont  House ; — and  he  always  extended  the 
most  munificent  patronage  to  the  professors  of  art,  and  the  kind- 
est indulgence  to  youthful  talents  of  every  description.  His 
health  had  declined  gradually  from  about  the  year  1790 ;  and  he 
died  in  August  J  799,— esteemed  and  regretted  by  all  who  had 
had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  in  public  or  in  private,  as  a 
friend  or  as  an  opponent, — Such  is  the  sure  reward  of  honoura- 
ble sentiments,  and  mild  and  steady  principles  ! 

To  this  branch  of  the  history  belongs  a  considerable  part  of 
die  anecdotes  and  characters  with  which  the  book  is  enlivened ; 
and,  in  a  particular  manner,  those  which  Mr.  Hardy  ^ias  given 
in  Lord  Charlemont's  own  words,  from  the  private  papers  and 
memoirs  which  have  been  put  into  his  hands.  His  Lordship 
appears  to  have  kept  a  sort  of  journal  of  every  thing  interesting, 
that  befel  him  through  life,  and  especially  during  his  long  resi- 
dence on  the  Continent.  From  this  document  Mr.  Hardy  has 
made  copious  extracts,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  narrative ;  and 
the  general  style  of  them  is  undoubtedly  very  creditable  to  the 
noble  author;— a  little  tedious,  perhaps,  now  and  then, — and 
generally  a  little  too  studiously  and  maturely  composed,  for 
the  private  memoranda  of  a  young  man  of  talents ; — but  al- 
ways in  the  style  and  tone  of  a  gentlemen,  and  with  a  character 
of  rationality,  and  calm  indulgent  benevolence,  that  is  infinitely 
more  pleasing  than  sallies  of  sarcastic  wit,  or  periods  of  cold-blood- 
ed Speculation. 

One  of  the  first  characters  that  appears  on  the  scene,  is  our 
excellent  countryman,  the  celebrated  David  Hume,  whom  Lord 
-Charlemont  first  met  with  at  Turin,  in  the  year  1750 : — and  of 
whom  he  has  given  an  account  rather  more  entertaining,  we  be- 
fore, than  accurate.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  mat  it  re- 
cords with  perfect  fidelity,  the  impression  v/Hch  he  then  received 
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from  the  appearance  and  conversation  of  that  distinguished  phi- 
losopher. But,  with  all  our  respect  for  Lord  Charlemont,  we 
cannot  allow  a  young  Irish  Lord,  on  his  first  visit  at  a  foreign 
court,  to  have  been  precisely  the  person  most  capable  of  appreti- 
ating  the  value  of  such  a  man  as  David  Hume;— and  though  there 
is  a  great  fund  of  truth  in  the  following  observations,  we  think 
they  illustrate  the  character  and  condition  of  theperson  who  makes 
them,  fully  as  much  as  that  of  him  to  whom  they  are  applied. 

"Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  man  more  unlike  his  real 
character,  than  David  Hume.  The  powers  of  physiognomy  were 
batfied  by  his  countenance :  neither  could  the  most  skilful,  in  that  sci- 
ence, pretend  to  disco \  er  the  smallest  trace  of  the  faculties  of  his 
mind,  in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his  visage.  His  face  was  broad 
and  fat,  his  mouth  wide,  and  without  any  other  expression  than  that 
of  imbecility.  His  eyes  vacant  and  spiritless ;  and  the  corpulence  of 
his  whole  person  was  far  better  suited  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a 
turtle-eating  alderman,  than  that  of  a  refined  philosopher.  His  speech* 
in  English,  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent; 
and  his  French  was,  if  possible,  still  more  laughable ;  so  that  wisdom, 
most  certainly,  never  disguised  herself  before  in  so  uncouth  a  garb* 
Though  now  near  fifty  years  old,  he  was  healthy  and  strong ;  but  his 
health  and  strength,  far  from  being  advantageous  to  his  figure,  instead 
of  manly  comeliness  had  only  the  appearance  of  rusticity.  His  wear- 
ing an  uniform  added  greatly  to  his  natural  awkwardness;  for  he  wore 
it  like  a  grocer  of  the  trained  bands.  Sinclair  was  a  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  as  a  military  en- 
voy, to  see  that  their  quota  of  troops  was  furnished  by  the  Austrians 
and  Piedmontese.  It  was  therefore  thought  necessary  that  his  secre- 
tary should  appear  to  be  an  officer ;  and  Hume  was  accordingly  dis- 
guised in  scarlet. 

"  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  his  exterior,  it  is  but  fair  that  I 
should  state  my  good  opinion  of  his  character.  Of  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  his  sect,  none,  I  believe,  ever  joined  more  real  benevolence 
to  its  mischievous  principles,  than  my  friend  Hume.  His  love  to  man- 
kind was  universal,  and  vehement ;  and  there  was  no  service  he  would 
not  cheerfully  have  done  to  his  fellow-creatures,  excepting  only  that  of 
suffering  them  to  save  their  souls  in  their  own  way.  He  was  tender- 
hearted, friendly,  and  charitable  in  the  extreme."   p.  8,  9. 

His  Lordship  then  tells  a  story  in  illustration  of  the  philoso- 
pher's benevolence,  which  we  have  no  other  reason  for  leaving 
out — but  that  we  know  it  not  to  be  true ;  and  concludes  a  little 
dissertation  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  his  doctrines,  with  the 
following  little  anecdote ;  of  the  authenticity  of  which,  also,  we 
should  entertain  some  doubts,  did  it  not  appear  likely  to  have 
fallen  within  his  own  personal  knowledge, 

"  He  once  professed  himself  the  admirer  of  a  young,  most  beauti- 
ful, and  accomplished  lady,  at  Turin,  who  only  laughed  at  his  passion. 
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One  day  he  addressed  her  in  the  usual  common-place  strain  that  he 
Was,  uabimt)  antanti.'9—"  Oh  !  fiour  aneanti"  replied  the  lady,  u  ce 
%*est  en  effet  qu*  une  operation  trea  naturellc  de  v6tre  SyatSme."  p.  10, 

The  following  passages  are  from  a  later  part  of  the  journal : 
but  indicate  the  same  turn  of  mind  in  the  observer. 

"  Hume's  fashion  at  Paris,  when  he  was  there  as  Secretary  to  Lord 
Hertford,  was  truly  ridiculous ;  and  nothing  ever  marked,  in  a  more 
Striking  manner,  the  whimsical  genious  of  the  French.  No  man,  from 
Ms  manners,  was  surely  less  formed  for  their  society,  or  less  likely  to 
meet  with  their  approbation ;  but  that  flimsy  philosophy  which  per- 
vades and  deadens  even  their  most  licentious  novels,  was  then  the 
tolly  of  the  day.  Freethinking  and  English  frocks  were  the  fashion, 
and  the  Anglomanie  was  the  ton  du  fiaia.  From  what  has  been  alrea- 
dy said  of  him,  it  is  apparent  that  his  conversation  to  strangers,  and 
particularly  to  Frenchmen,  could  be  little  delightful ;  and  still  more 
particularly,  one  would  suppose,  to  Frenchwomen.  And  yet,  no  lady's 
toilette  was  complete  without  Hume's  attendance.  At  the  opera,  his 
broad,  unmeaning  face  was  usually  seen  entre  deux  joUa  minoia.  The 
ladies  in  France  give  the  ton,  and  the  ton  was  deism ;  a  species  of 
philosophy  ill  suited  to  the  softer  sex,  in  whose  delicate  frame  weak- 
ness is  interesting,  and  timidity  a  charm.  But  the  women  of  France 
were  deists,  as  with  us  they  were  charioteers.  *  How  my  friend  Hume 
was  able  to  endure  the  encounter  of  these  French  female  Titans,  I 
know  not.  In  England,  either  his  philosophic  pride,  or  his  convic- 
tion that  infidelity  was  ill  suited  to  women,  made  him  perfectly 
averse  from  the  initiation  of  ladies  into  the  mysteries  of  his  doctrine." 
p.  121,  122. 

M  Nothing,"  adds  his  Lordship,  in  another  place,  u  ever  showed  a 
mind  more  truly  benificent  than  Hume's  whole  conduct  with  regard 
to  Rousseau.  That  story  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  ;  and  ex- 
hibits a  striking  picture  of  Hume's  heart,  whilst  it  displays  the  strange 
and  unaccountable  vanity  and  madness  of  the  French,  or  rather  Swiss 
moralist.  When  first  they  arrived  together  from  France,  happening  to 
meet  Hume  in  the  Park,  I  wished  him  joy  of  his  pleasing  connexion ; 
and  particularly  hinted,  that  I  was  convinced  he  must  be  perfectly 
happy  in  his  new  friend,  as  their  sentiments  were*  I  believed,  nearly 
similar."  "  Why  no,  man,"  said  he,  "  in  that  you  are  mistaken. 
Rousseau  is  not  what  you  think  him  ;  he  has  a  hankering  after  the 
Bible,  and,  indeed,  is  little  better  than  a  Christian,  in  a  way  of  his 
own/   p.  120. 

"  In  London,  where  he  often  did  me  the  honour  to  communicate 
the  manuscripts  of  his  additional  Essays,  before  their  publication,  I 
have  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  our  intimacy,  asked  him,  whether 
he  thought  that,  if  his  opinions  were  universally  to  take  place,  man- 
kind would  not  be  rendered  more  unhappy  than  they  now  were ;  and 
whether  he  did  not  suppose,  that  the  curb  of  religion  was  necessary 
to  human  nature  ?  u  The  objections,"  answered  he,  "  are  not  without 
height ;  but  error  never  can  produce  good ;  and  truth  ought  to  take 
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place  of  all  considerations."  He  ijpver  failed,  indeed,  in  the  midst, 
of  any  controversy,  to  give  its  due  praise  to  every  thing  tolerable  that  . 
was  either  said  or  written  against  him.  His  sceptical  turn  made  him 
doubt,  and  consequently  dispute,  every  thing ;  yet  was  he  a  fair  an4 
pleasant  disputant  He  heard  with  patience,  and  answered  without  acri- 
mony. Neither  was  his  conversation  at  any  time  offensive,  even  to 
his  more  scrupulous  companions.  His  good  sense,  and  good  nature, 
prevented  his  saying  any  thing  that  was  likely  to  shock  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  he  was  provoked  to  argument,  that,  in  mixed  companies,  he 
entered  into  his  favourite  topics.*'   p.  123. 

Another  of  the  eminent  persons  of  whom  Lord  Charlemont 
has  recorded  his  impressions  in  his  own  hand,  was  the  celebrated 
Montesquieu;  of  whose  acquaintance  he  says,  and  with  some 
reason,  he  was  more  vain,  than  of  having  seen  the  pyramids  of 
E^ypt,  He  and  another  English  gentleman  paid  their  first  visit 
to  him  at  his  seat  near  Bordeaux ;  and  the  following  is  the  ac- 
count of  their  introduction, 

a  The  first  appointment  with  a  favourite  mistress,  could  not  have 
rendered  our  night  more  restless  than  this  flattering  invitation;  and 
the  next  morning  we  set  out  so  early,  tha^  we  arrived  at  his  villa  be- 
fore he  was  risen.  The  servant  showed  us  into  his  library ;  where  the 
first  object  of  curiosity  that  presented  itself,  was  a  table,  at  which  he 
had  apparently  been  reading  the  night  before,  a  book  lying  upon  it 
open,  turned  down,  and  a  lamp  extinguished.  Eager  to  know  the 
nocturnal  studies  of  this  great  philosopher,  we  immediately  flew  to 
the  book.  It  was  a  volume  of  Ovid's  Works,  containing  his  Elegies, 
and  open  at  one  of  the  most  gallant  poems  of  that  master  of  love.  Be- 
fore we  could  overcome  our  surprise,  it  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
entrance  of  the  president,  whose  appearance  and  manner  was  totally 
opposite  to  the  idea  which  we  had  formed  to  ourselves  of  him.  In- 
stead of  a  grave  austere  philosopher,  whose  presence  might  strike 
with  awe  such  boys  as  we  were,  the  person  who  now  addressed  us,  was 
a  gay,  polite,  sprightly  Frenchman ;  who,  after  a  thousand  genteel 
compliments,  and  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  honour  we  had  done  him, 
desired  to  know  whether  we  would  not  breakfast ;  and,  upon  our  de- 
clining the  offer,  having  already  eaten  at  an  inn  not  far  from  theJiouse, 
"  Come,  then,"  says  he,  u  let  us  walk  ;  the  day  is  fine,  and  I  long  to 
show  you  my  villa,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  it  according  to  the 
English  taste,  and  to  cultivate  and  dress  it  in  the  English  manner." 
Following  him  into  the  farm,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  skirts  of  a  beauti- 
fal  wood,  cut  into  walks,  and  paled  round,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
barricadoed  with  a  moveable  bar,  about  three  feet  high,  fastened  with 
a  padlock.  "Come,"  said  he,  searching  in  his  pocket,  "it  is  not 
worth  our  while  to  wait  for  the  key ;  you,  I  am  sure  can  leap  as  well 
as  I  can,  and  this  bar  shall  not  stop  me."  So  saying,  he  ran  at  the 
bar,  and  fairly  jumped  over  it,  while  we  followed  him  with  amaze* 
ment,  though  not  without  delight,  to  see  the  philosopher  lifaely  to  be* 
come  Qur  playfellow."    p.  32,  33. 
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"  In  Paris,  I  have  frequently  met  him  in  company  with  ladies,  and 
have  ,heen  as  often  astonished  at  the  politeness,  the  gallantry,  and 
sprightliness  of  his  behaviour.  In  a  word,  the  most  accomplished, 
4he  most  refined  fietit-mditre  of  Paris,  could  not  have  been  more  amu- 
sing, from  the  liveliness,  of  his  chat,  nor  could  have  been  more  inex- 
haustible in  that  sort  of  discourse  which  is  best  suited  to  women,  than 
this  venerable  philosopher  of  seventy  years  old.  But  at  this  we  shall 
not  be  surprised,  when  we  reflect  that  the  profound  author  of  L'Esprjt 
des  Loix,  was  also  author  of  the  Persian  Letters,  and  of  the  truly  gal- 
lant Temple  de  Gnide."   p.  36. 

The  following  opinion,  from  such  a  quarter,  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  produced  more  effect  than  it  seems  to  have 
done,  on  so  warm  an  admirer  as  Lord  Charlemont. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  conversations,  Ireland,  and  its  interests,  have 
often  been  the  topic  ;  and,  upon  these  occasions,  I  have  always  found 
him  an  advocate  for  a  Union  between  that  country  and  England. 
u  Were  I  an  Irishman,"  said  he, "  I  would  certainly  wish  for  it ;  and,  as  a 
general  lover  of  liberty,  I  sincerely  desire  it;  and  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  an  inferior  country,  connected  with  one  much  her  superior  in  force, 
can  never  be  certain  of  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  constitutional  free- 
dom, unless  she  has,  by  her  representatives,  a  proportional  share  in  tbe 
legislature  of  the  superior  kingdom."    p.  36. 

Of  Lord  Charlemont's  English  friends  and  associates,  none  is 
represented,  perhaps,  in  more  lively  and  pleasing  colours  than 
Topham,  Beauclerk,  to  the  graces  of  whose  conversation  even 
the  fastidious  Dr.  Johnson  has  borne  such  powerful  testimony. 
Lord  Charlemont,  and,  indeed,  all  who  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  him,  represent  him  as  more  accomplished  and  agreeable  in  so- 
ciety, than  any  man  of  his  age— of  exquisite  taste,  perfect  good- 
breeding,  and  unblemished  integrity  and  honour.  Undisturbed, 
too,  by  ambition,  or  political  animosities,  and  at  his  ease  with  re- 
gard to  fortune,  he  might  appear  to  be  placed  at  the  very  summit  v 
of  human  felicity,  and  to  exemplify  that  fortunate  lot  to  which 
common  destinies  afford  such  various  exceptions.  But  there  is 
no  such  lot.  This  happy  man,  so  universally  acceptable,  and 
with  such  resources  in  himself,  was  devoured  by  e nmd  ;  and  pro- 
bably envied,  with  good  reason,  the  condition  of  one  half  of  those 
laborious  and  discontented  beings  who  looked  up  to  him  with 
envy  and  admiration.  He  was  querulous,  Lord  Charlemont  as- 
sures us— indifferent,  and  internally  contemptuous  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  world ; — and,  like  so  many  other  accomplished  per-, 
sons,  upon  whom  the  want  of  employment  has  imposed  the  hea- 
iy  task  of  self-occupation,  he  passed  his  life  in  a  languid  and  un- 
*  satisfactory  manner  ;  absorbed  sometimes  in  play,  and  sometimes 
in  study ;  and  seeking/m  vain,  the  wholesome  exercise  of  a  strong 
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mind,  in  desultory  reading,  or  contemptible  dissipation.  His 
Letters,  however,  are  delightful ;  and  we  are  extremely  obliged 
to  Mr.  Hardy,  for  having  favoured  us  with  so  many  of  them* 
It  is  so  seldom  that  the  pure,  animated,  and  unrestrained  lan- 
guage of  polite  conversation,  can  be  found  in  a  printed  book,  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  a  considerable 
part  of  the  specimens  before  us ;  which,  while  they  exemplify, 
m  the  happiest  manner,  the  perfect  style  of  a  gentleman,  serve  to 
illustrate,  for  more  reflecting  readers,  the  various  sacrifices  that 
are  generally  required  for  the  formation  of  the  envied  character 
to  which  that  style  belongs.  A  very  interesting  essay  might  be 
written  on  the  unhappiness  of  those,  from  whom  nature  and  for- 
tune seem  to  have  removed  all  the  causes  of  unhappiness  : — and 
we  are  sure  that  no  better  assortment  of  proofs  and  illustration^ 
could  be  annexed  to  such  an  essay,  than  some  of  the  following 
passages. 

u  I  have  been  but  once  at  the  club  since  you  left  England.  We 
were  entertained,  as  usual  by  Dr.  Goldsmith's  absurdity.  Mr.  V.  can 
give  you  an  account  of  it.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  intends  painting  your 
picture  over  again ;  so  you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  for  some  time  : 
It  is  true,  it  will  last  so  much  the  longer  ;  but  then  you  may  wait  these 
ten  years  for  it.  Elmsly  gave  me  a  commission  from  you  about  Mr. 
Wal pole's  frames  for  prints,  which  is  perfectly  unintelligible  :  I  wish 
you  would  explain  it,  and  it  shall  be  punctually  executed.  The  Duke 
of  Northumberland  has  promised  me  a  pair  of  his  new  pheasants  for 
you ;  but  you  must  wait  till  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe  have 
been  served  first.  I  have  been  at  the  review  at  Portsmouth.  If  you 
had  seen  it,  you  would  have  owned  that  it  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to 

be  a  King.  It  is  true,  made  a  job  of  the  claret  to  » 

who  furnished  the  first  tables  with  vinegar,  under  that  denomination* 
Charles  Fox  said,  that  Lord  S — wich  should  have  been  impeached ! 
What  an  abominable  world  do  we  live  in !  that  there  should  not  be 
above  half  a  dozen  honest  men  in  the  world,  and  that  one  of  those 
should  live  in  Ireland.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  shocked  at  the  small  por- 
tion of  honesty  that  I  allot  to  your  country :  but  a  sixth  part  is  as 
much  as  comes  to  its  share  ;  and,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contra* 
ry,  the  other  five  may  be  in  Ireland  too ;  for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
where  else  to  find  them.  Your  philanthropy  engages  you  to  think 
well  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind ;  but  every  year,  every  hour,  adds 
to  my  misanthropy,  and  I  have  had  a  pretty  considerable  share  of  it 
for  some  years  past.  Leave  your  parliament  and  your  nation  to  shift 
for  itself;  and  consecrate  that  time  to  your  friends,  which  you  spend 
in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  interest  of  half  a  million  of  scoun- 
drels.  Since,  as  Pope  says, 

"  Life  can  little  else  supply, 
Than  just  to  look  about  us,  and  to  die." 
Do  not  let  us  lose  that  moment  that  we  have ;  but  let  us  enjoy  all 
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that  can  be  enjoyed  in  this  world — the  pleasures  of  a  true  uninterrupt- 
ed friendship  Let  us  leave  this  island  of  fog  and  iniquity,  and  sail  to 
purer  regions,  not  yet  quite  corrupted  by  European  manners.  It  is 
true,  you  must  leave  behind  you  Marino,  and  your  medals ;  but  you 
will  likewise  leave  behind  you  the  S— s,  and  R — bys  of  this  place.  I 
know  you  will  say  you  can  do  all  this  without  flying  to  the  other  pole, 
by  shunning  the  society  of  such  wretches ;  but  what  avails  it  to  me, 
that  you,  are  the  very  man  I  could  wish,  when  I  am  separated  from 
you  by  sea  and  land  ?  If  you  will  quit  Marino,  and  sail  with  me,  I  will 
fly  from  Almack's,  though,  whatever  evil  i  may  have  suffered  from 
my  connexion  with  that  place,  I  shall  always  with  gratitude  remem* 
ber,  that  there  I  first  began  my  acquaintance  with  you.  Why  should 
fortune  have  placed  our  paltry  concerns  in  two  different  islands  ?  If 
we  could  keep  them,  they  are  not  worth  one  hour's  conversation  at 
Elmsly's.  If  life  is  good  for  any  thing,  it  is  made  so  by  the  society 
of  those  whom  we  love.  At  all  events,  I  will  try  to  come  to  Ireland, 
and  shall  take  no  excuse  from  you,  for  not  coming  early  in  the  winter 
to  London.  The  club  exists  but  by  your  presence.  The  flourishing 
of  learned  men  is  the  glory  of  the  state ; — Mr.  Vesey  will  tell  yon  that 
our  club  consists  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world :  and  consequently 
you  see  there  is  a  good  and  patriotic  reason  for  you  to  return  to  Eng- 
land in  the  winter."   p.  168,  1 69. 

wl  am  rejoiced  to  find  by  your  letter,  that  Lady  C.  is  as  you  wish. 
I  have  yet  remaining  so  much  benevolence  towards  mankind,  as  to 
wish  that  there  may  be  a  son  of  your's,  educated  by  you,  as  a  speci- 
men of  what  mankind  ought  to  be.  Goldsmith,  the  other  day,  put  a 
paragraph  into  the  newspapers,  in  praise  of  Lord  Mayor  Townshend. 
The  same  night  we  happened  to  sit  next  to  Lord  Shelburne,  at  Drury 
Lane.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  paragraph  to  him.  He 
said  to  Goldsmith,  that  he  hoped  that  he  had  mentioned  nothing  about 
Malagrida  in  it.  u  Do  you  know/'  answered  Goldsmith,  "  that  I  ne- 
ver could  conceive  the  reason  why  they  cdu  you  Malagrida ;  for  Ma- 
lagrida was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man/'  You  see  plainly  what  he  •• 
meant  to  say ;  but  that  happy  turn  of  expression  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self. Mr.  Walpole  says,  that  this  story  is  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's 
whole  life.  Johnson  has  been  confined  for  some  weeks  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye.  We  hear  that  he  was  obliged  to  swim  over  to  the  main  land, 
taking  hold  of  a  cow's  tail.  Be  that  as  it  may,  liady  Di.  has  promised 
to  make  a  drawing  of  it.  Our  poor  club  is  in  a  miserable  decay  ;  un- 
less you  come  and  relieve  if,  it  will  certainly  expire.  Would  you  ima- 
gine, that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  extremely  anxious  to  be  member  of 
Ahnack's  ?  You  see  what  noble  ambition  will  make  a  man  attempt. 
That  den  is  not  yet  opened,  consequently  I  have  not  been  there ;  so, 
foPtlie  present,  I  am  clear  upon  that  score.  I  suppose  your  confound- 
ed Irish  politics  take  up  your  whole  attention  at  present :  but  we  can- 
not d*  without  you.  If  you  do  not  come  here,  I  will  bring  all  the 
club  over  to  Ireland,  to  live  with  you,  and  that  will  drive  you  here 
in  your  own  defence.  Johnson  shall  spoil  your  books,  Goldsmith  pull 
your  flowers,  and  Boswell  talk  to  you.  Stay  then  if  vou  can.  Adieu, 
my  dear  Lot&"  p.  176, 177,  178r. 
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"  I  hope  your  parliament  has  finished  all  its  absurdities,  and  that 
you  will  be  at  leisure  to  come  over  fcere  to  attend  your  club,  where 
you  will  do  much  more  good  than  all  the  patriots  in  the  world  ever 
did  to  any  body,  viz.  you  will  make  very  many  of  your  friends  extreme- 
ly happy ;  and  you  know  Goldsmith  has  informed  us,  that  no  form  of 
government  ever  contributed  either  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  any 
one.  I  saw  a  letter  from  Foote,  giving  an  account  of  an  Irish  tragedy, 
The  subject  is  Manlius ;  and  the  last  speech  which  he  makes,  when 
he  is  pushed  off  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  is,  "  Sweet  Jesus,  where 
am  I  going  ?"  Pray  send  me  word  if  this  is  true.  We  have  a  new 
comedy  here,  which  is  good  for  nothing.  Bad  as  it  is,  however,  it 
succeeds  very  well,  and  has  almost  killed  Goldsmith  with  envy. 
I  have  no  news  either  literary  or  political,  to  send  you.  Every  body, 
except  myself,  and  about  a  million  of  vulgars  are  in  the  country.  I  am 
closely  confined,  as  Lady  Di.  expects  to  be  so  every  hour."  p.  178. 

"  I  must  now  entreat  you  to  lay  aside  your  politics  for  some  time, 
and  to  consider,  that  the  taking  care  of  your  health  is  one  of  the  most 
public-spirited  things  that  you  can  possibly  do ;  for,  notwithstanding 
your  vapour  about  Ireland,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  very  well 
spare  one  honest  man.  Our  politicians,  on  this  side  of  the  water  are 
ajl  asleep;  but  I  hear  they  are  to  be  awakened  next  Monday,  by 
a  printer,  who  is  ordered  to  attend  the  bar  of  the  House,  for  having 
abused  Sir  Fletcher  Norton.  They  have  already  passed  a  vote,  that 
Sir  Fletcher's  character  is  immaculate,  and  will  most  certainly  punish 
the  printer  very  severely,  if  a  trifling  circumstance  does  not  prevent 
them,  viz.  that  the  printer  should,  as  he  most  probably  will,  refuse  to 
attend.  Our  club  has  dwindled  away  to  nothing.  Nobody  attends  but 
Mr.  Chambers ;  and  he  is  going  to  the  Cast  Indies.  Sir  Joshua  and 
Goldsmith  have  got  into  such  a  round  of  pleasures,  that  they  have  no 
time.  In  my  next  I  will  send  you  a  long  history  of  all  our  friends;  and 
particularly  an  account  how  twelve  thousand  pounds  maybe  paid  without 
advancing  one  single  shilling.  This  is  certainly  very  convenient ;  and, 
if  you  can  get  rid  of  all  your  feeling  and  morality  before  my  next  letter 
arrives,  you  may  put  it  in  practice,  as  probably  it  has  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced into  Ireland.'*  p.  179. 

"  Why  should  you  be  vexed  to  find  that  mankind  are  fools  and 
knaves?  I  have  known  it  so  long,  that  every  fresh  instance  of  it  amu- 
ses me,  provided  it  does  not  immediately  affect  my  friends  or  myself. 
Politicians  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  much  greater  rogues  than  other 
people ;  and  as  their  actions  affect,  in  general,  private  persons  less 
than  other  kinds  of  villany  do,  I  cannot  find  that  1  am  so  angry  with 
them.  It  is  true,  that  the  leading  men  in  both  countries  at  present, 
are,  I  believe,  the  most  corrupt,  abandoned  people  in  the  nation. 
But  now  that  I  am  upon  this  worthy  subject  of  human  nature,  I 
will  inform  you  of  a  few  particulars  relating  to  the  discovery  of  Ota- 
heite."  p.  180. 

"  There  is  another  curiosity  here,  Mr.  Bruce.  His  drawings  are 
the  most  beautiful  things  you  ever  saw,  and  his  adventures  more  won- 
derful than  those  of  Sinbad  the  sailor,— and  perhaps  as  true.  I  am 
mucji  more  afflicted  with  the  account  you  send  me  of  your  healthy 
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than  I  am  at  the  corruption  of  your  ministers.  I  always  hated  poli- 
tics :  and  I  now  hate  them  ten  times  worse  ;  as  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  they  contribute  towards  your  ill  health.  You  do  me  great  justice 
in  thinking,  that  whatever  concerns  you,  must  interest  me  ;  but  as  I 
wish  you  most  sincerely  to  be  perfectly  happy,  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  the  villainous  proceedings  of  others  should  make  you  miserable: 
for,  in  that  case,  undoubtedly,  you  will  never  be  happy.  Charles  Fox 
is  a  member  at  the  Turk's  Head ;  but  not  till  he  was  a  patriot ;  and 
you  know,  if  one  repents,  Sec.  There  is  nothing  new,  but  Goldsmith's 
Retaliation,  which  you  certainly  have  seen.  Pray  tell  Lady  Ch  arle- 
mont,  from  me,  that  I  desire  she  may  keep  you  from  politics,  as  they 
do  children  from  sweetmeats,  that  make  them  sick."  p.  181,  182. 

We  look  upon  these  extracts  as  very  interesting  and  valuable ; 
but  they  have  turned  out  to  be  so  long,  that  we  must  cut  short 
this  private  branch  of  the  history.  We  must  add,  however,  a 
part  of  Lord  Charlemont's  account  of  Mr.  Burke,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  continual  correspon- 
dence, till  his  extraordinary  breach  with  his  former  political  as- 
sociates in  1792.  Mr.  Hardy  does  not  exactly  know  at  what 
period  the  following  paper,  found  in  Lord  Charlemont's  hand- 
writing, was  written. 

M  This  most  amiable  and  ingenious  man,  was  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Rockingham.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  relate  the  following 
anecdote,  the  truth  of  which  I  can  assert,  and  which  does  honour  to 
him  and  his  truly  noble  patron.  Soon  after  Lord  Rockingham,  upon 
the  warm  recommendation  of  many  friends,  had  appointed  Burke  his 
secretary,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  informed  him,  that  he  had  unwarily 
taken  into  his  service  a  man  of  dangerous  principles,  and  one  who  was 
by  birth  and  education  a  papist  and  a  jacobite ;  a  calumny  founded  up- 
on Burke's  Irish- connexions,  which  were  most  of  them  of  that  persua- 
sion, and  upon  some  juvenile  follies  arising  from  those  connexions* 
The  Marquis,  whose  genuine  Whiggism  was  easily  alarmed,  imme- 
diately sent  for  Burke,  and  told  him  what  he  had  heard.  It  was  easy 
for  Burke,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  university  in  Dublin,  to  bring 
testimonies  to  his  protestantism ;  and  with  regard  to  the  second  accu- 
sation, which  was  wholly  founded  on  the  former,  it  was  soon  done 
away ;  and  Lord  Rockingham,  readily  and  willingly  disabused,  declar- 
ed that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  falsehood  of  the  information 
he  had  received,  and  that  he  no  longer  harboured  the  smallest  doubt 
of  the  integrity  of  his  principles ;  when  Burke,  with  an  honest  and  dis- 
interested boldness,  told  his  Lordship  that  it  was  now  no  longer  possi- 
ble for  him  to  be  his  secretary ;  that  the  reports  he  had  heard  would 
probably,  even  unknown  to  himself,  create  in  his  mind  such  suspicions, 
as  might  prevent  his  thoroughly  confiding  in  him ;  and  that  no  earth- 
ly consideration  should  induce  him  to  stand  in  that  relation,  with  a 
ttan  who  did  not  place  entire  confidence  in  him.  The  Marquis,  struck 
irtth  this  manliness  of  sentiment,  which  so  exactly  corresponded  with 
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the  feelings  of  his  own  heart,  frankly  and  positively  assured  him,  that 
what  had  passed,  far  from  leaving  any  bad  impression  on  his  mind, 
had  only  served  to  fortify  his  good  opinion ;  and  that  if  from  no  other 
reason,  he  might  rest  assured,  that  from  his  conduct  upon  that  occa- 
sion alone,  he  should  ever  esteem,  and  place  in  him  the  most  unreserv- 
ed confidential  trust — a  promise  which  he  faithfully  performed.  Nei- 
ther*had  he  at  any  time,  nor  his  friends  after  his  death,  the  least  rea- 
son to  repent  of  that  confidence ;  Burke  having  ever  acted  towards 
him  with  the  most  inviolate  faith  and  affection,  and  towards  his  survi- 
ving friends  with  a  constant  and  disinterested  fidelity,  which  was  proof 
against  his  own  indigent  circumstances,  and  the  magnificent  offers  of 
those  in  power.  It  must,  however*  be  confessed,  that  his  early  habits 
and  connexions,  though  they  could  never  make  him  swerve  from  his 
duty,  had  given  his  mind  an  almost  constitutional  bent  towards  the  po- 
pish party-  Prudence  is,  indeed,  the  only  virtue  he  does  not  possess  ; 
from  a  total  want  of  which,  and  from  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  an  ex- 
cellent heart,  his  estimation  in  England,  though  still  great,  is  certainly 
diminished.*'  p.  343,  344. 

We  have  hitherto  kept  Mr.  Hardy  himself  so  much  in  the 
back  ground,  that  we  think  it  is  but  fair  to  lay  before  the  reader 
the  sequel  which  he  has  furnished  to  the  preceding  notice  of 
Lord  Charlemont.  The  passage  is  perfectly  characteristic  of 
the  ordinary  colloquial  style  of  the  book,  and  of  the  temper  of 
the  author ;  though  the  concluding  paragraph  is  rather  a  strong- 
er instance  of  bathos,  produced  by  good  nature,  than  he  often 
exhibits. 

"  Thus  far  Lord  Charlemont.  Something,  though  slight,  may  be 
here  added.  Burke's  disunion,  and  final  rupture  with  Mr.  Fox,  were 
attended  with  circumstances  so  distressing,  so  far  surpassing  the  ordi- 
nary limits  of  civil  rage,  or  personal  hostility,  that  the  mind  really 
aches  at  the  recollection  of  them.  But  let  us  view  him,  for  an  instant, 
in  better  scenes  and  better  hours.  He  was  social,  hospitable,  of  pleasing 
access,  and  most  agreeably  communicative*  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory days  perhaps  that  I  ever  passed  in  my  life,  was  going  with  him, 
tete  a-tetey  from  London  to  Beconsneld.  He  stopped  at  Uxbridgc* 
whilst  his  horses  were  feeding ;  and,  happening  to  meet  some  gentle- 
men, of  I  know  not  what  militia,  who  appeared  to  be  perfect  strangers 
to  him,  he  entered  into  discourse  with  them  at  the  gateway  of  the 
inn.  His  conversation,  at  that  moment,  completely  exemplified  what 
Johnson  said  of  him — 'That  you  could  not  meet  Burke  for  half  an 
hour  under  a  shed,  without  saying  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.* 
He  was,  on  that  day,  altogether  uncommonly  instructive  and  agreea- 
ble. Every  object  of  the  slightest  notoriety,  as  we  passed  along, 
whether  of  natural  or  local  history,  furnished  him  with  abundant  ma- 
terials for  conversation.  The  House  at  Uxbridge,  where  the  treaty 
was  held  during  Charles  the  First's  time ;  the  beautiful  and  undu- 
lating grounds  of  Buistrode,  formerly  the  residence  of  Chancellor  Jc£» 
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feritt ;  and  Waller's  tomb  in  Beconsfield  churehyard>  which,  before 
we  went  home,  we  visited,  and  whose  character,  as  a  gentleman,  a 
poet,  and  an  orator,  he  shortly  delineated,  but  with  exquisite  felicity 
of  genius,  altogether  gave  an  uncommon  interest  to  his  eloquence  ; 
and  although  one-and-twenty  years  have  now  passed  since  that  day,  I 
entertain  the  most  vivid  and  pleasing  recollection  of  it.  He  reviewed 
the  characters  of  many  statesmen.  Lord  Bath's  whom,  I  think,  he  per* 
senally  knew,  and  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  he  pourtrayed 
in  nearly  the  same  which  he  used  with  regard  to  that  eminent  man, 
in  his  appeal  from  the  Old  Whigs  to  the  New.  He  talked  much  of 
the  great  Lord  Chatham ;  and,  amidst  a  variety  of  particulars  concern- 
tag  him  and  his  family,  stated,  that  his  sister,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  used  of- 
ten in  her  altercations  with  him,  to  say, 4  That  he  knew  nothing  what- 
ever except  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.'  i  And,'  continued  Mr.  Burke, 
'  no  matter  how  that  was  said ;  but  whoever  relishes,  and  reads  Spen- 
ser as  he  ought  to  be  read,  will  have  a  strong  hold  of  the  English 
language.'  These  were  his  exact  words.  Of  Mrs.  Ann  Pitt  he  said, 
that  she  had  the  most  agreeable  and  uncommon  talents,  and  was,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  the  most  perfectly  eloquent  person  he  ever 
heard  speak.  He  always,  as  he  said,  lamented  that  he  did  not  put  on 
paper  a  conversation  he  had  once  with  her;  on  what  subject  1  forget. 
The  richness,  Variety,  and  solidity  of  her  discourse,  absolutely  aston- 
ished him. 

"  But  1  restrain  myself.  Before  I  take  leave  of  this  truly  eminent 
man,  so  long  connected  with  Lord  Charlemont,  and  whose  fame,  as 
an  author  and  philosophic  statesman  and  orator,  of  the  highest  rank, 
is  now  so  Habilitated !  let  me  add,  (and  it  is  a  slight  tribute  to  mo- 
dest and  retired  worth  to  add),  that  Mrs.  Burke  appeared  to  me  a 
lady  of  uncommonly  mild,  gentle,  and  most  engaging  manners." 
p.  344,  346. 

We  should  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Hardy ; — and  yet  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  dismiss  him  from  the  scene  entirely,  with- 
out giving  our  readers  one  or  two  specimens  of  his  gift  of  draw- 
ing characters  ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  generally  rises  to  a 
sort  of  quaint  and  brilliant  conciseness,  and  displays  a  degree  of 
acuteness  and  fine  observation  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
other  parts  of  his  writing.  His  greatest  fault  is,  that  he  does 
not  abuse  any  body,— even  where  the  dignity  of  history  and  of 
virtue  call  loudly  for  such  an  infliction.  Yet  there  is  something 
in  the  tone  of  all  his  delineations,  that  satisfies  us  that  there  is 
nothing  worse  than  extreme  good  nature  at  the  bottom  of  this 
forbearance.  Of  Philip  Tisdall,  who  was  Attorney-general  when 
Lord  Charlemont  first  came  into  Parliament,  he  says, 

w  He  had  an  admirable  and  most  superior  understanding ;  an  un« 
derstanding  matured  by  years — by  long  experience— by  habits  with 
the  best  company  from  his  youth — with  the  bar,  with  Parliament,  with 
dfe  State.    To  this  strength  of  intellect  was  added  a  constitutional 
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philosophy,  or  apathy,  which  never  suffered  him  to  be  carried  #way 
by  attachment  to  any  party,  even  his  own.  He  saw  men  and  things 
so  clearly ;  he  understood  so  well  the  whole  farce  and  fallacy  of  life, 
that  it  passed  before  him  like  a  scenic  representation ;  and,  till  almost 
the  close  of  his  days,  he  went  through  the  world  with  a  constant  sun- 
shine of  soul,  and  an  inexorable  gravity  of  feature.  His  countenance 
was  never  gay,  and  his  mind  was  never  gloomy.  He  was  an  able 
speaker,  as  well  at  the  bar  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  his 
fiction  was  very  indifferent.  He  did  not  speak  so  much  at  length  as 
many  of  his  parliamentary  coadjutors,  though  he  knew  the  whole  of 
the  subject  much  better  than  they  did.  He  was  not  only  a  good 
speaker  in  Parliament,  but  an  excellent  manager  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  never  said  too  much.  He  had  great  merit  in  what  he 
did  not  say ;  for  Government  was  never  committed  by  him.  He  plung- 
ed into  no  difficulty  ;  nor  did  he  ever  suffer  his  antagonist  to  escape 
from  one.**  p.  78,  79, 

Of  Hussey  Burgh,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron,  he  observes, 

"His  speeches,  when  he  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
very  brilliant,  very  figurative,  and  far  more  remarkable  for  that  ele- 
gant, poetic  taste,  which  had  highly  distinguished  him  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university,  than  any  logical  illustration,  or  depth  of  argu- 
ment. But  as  he  was  blessed  with  great  endowments,  every  session 
took  away  somewhat  from  the  unnecessary  splendour  and  redundancy 
of  his  harangues.  To  make  use  of  a  phrase  of  Cicero,  in  speaking  of 
his  own  improvement  in  eloquence,  his  orations  were  gradually  de- 
prived of  all  fever.  To  those  who  never  heard  him,  as  the  fashion  of 
this  world»  in  eloquence  as  in  all  things,  soon  passes  away,  it  may  be 
no  easy  matter  to  convey  a  just  indea  of  his  style  of  speaking.  It  dif- 
fered totally  from  the  models  which  have  been  presented  to  us  by 
some  of  the  great  masters  of  rhetoric  in  later  days.  It  was  sustained 
by  great  ingenuity,  great  rapidity  of  intellect,  luminous  and  piercing 
satire  ;  in  refinement  abundant,  in  simplicity  sterile.  The  classical 
allusions  of  this  orator,  for  he  was  most  truly  one,  were  so  apposite, 
they  followed  each  other  in  such  bright  and  varied  succession,  and,  at 
times,  spread  such  an  unexpected  and  triumphant  blaze  around  his 
subject,  that  all  persons,  wjio  were  in  the  least  tinged  with  literature, 
could'  never  be  tired  of  listening  to  him  ;  and  when  Hussey  Burgh,  in 
the  splendid  days  of  the  Volunteer  Association,  alluding  to  some  co~ 
ercive  English  laws,  and  to  that  institution,  then  in  its  proudest  array, 
sa!d  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  That  such  laws  were  sown  like  dra- 
gons- teeth,  and  sprung  up  in  armed  men,"  the  applause  which  follow- 
ed, and  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  which  he  kindled  in  every  mind,  far 
exceed  my  powers  of  description."  p.  140,  141. 

His  account  of  Flood,  is  not  very  discriminating — 

"  He  came  into  Parliament,"  he  says,  "  and  spoke  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  Hamilton's  success,  as  a  speaker, 
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drew  him  instantly  forward ;  and  his  first  parliamentary  essay  was 
brilliant,  and  imposing.  Hutchinson,  who  was  at  that  time  with  the 
Court,  replied  to  him,  but  with  many  compliments ;  and,  as  lias  been 
already  observed,  he  was  almost  generally  applauded,  except  by  Pri- 
mate Stone.  He  was  a  consummate  member  of  Parliament.  Active, 
ardent,  and  persevering,  his  industry  was  without  limits.  In  advan- 
cing, and,  according  to  the  parliamentary  phrase,  driving  a  question, 
he  was  unrivalled ;  as,  for  instance,  his  dissertations,  for  such  they 
were,  on  the  law  of  Poynings  and  similar  topics.  He  was  in  himself 
an  Opposition,  and  possessed  the  talent  (in  political  warfare  a  most 
formidable  one)  of  tormenting  a  minister,  and  every  day  adding  to 
his  disquietude.  When  attacked,  he  was  always  most  successful;  and, 
to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  his  excellence,  it  was  necessary  to  be  pre- 
sent when  he  was  engaged  in  such  contests  ;  for  his  introductory,  or 
formal  speeches,  were  often  heavy  and  laboured,  yet  still  replete  with 
just  argument ;  and  through  the  whole  were  diffused  a  certain  pathos, 
and  apparent  public  care,  with  which  a  popular  assembly  is  almost  al- 
ways in  unison.  His  taste  was  not  the  most  correct ;  and  his  studied 
manner'  was  slow,  harsh,  and  austere;  the  very  reverse  of  Hamilton, 
whose  trophies  first  pointed  the  way  to  Flood's  genius,  and  whom  he 
avowedly  attempted  to  emulate.  But  in  skirmishing,  in  returning  with 
rapidity  to  the  charge,  though  at  first  shaken,  and  nearly  discomfited, 
his  quickness,  his  address,  his  powers  of  retort  and  of  insinuation, 
were  never  exceeded  in  Parliament."  p.  143,  144. 

Of  Gerard  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hardy  gives  us  the  following  cha- 
racteristic anecdotes : 

u  The  uncommon  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  which  was  succeed- 
ed by  such  inflexible  taciturnity  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  became  the 
subject,  as  might  be  supposed,  of  much,  and  idle  speculation.  The 
truth  is,  that  all  his  speeches,  whether  delivered  in  London  or  Dublin, 
were  not  only  prepared,  but  studied,  with  a  minuteness  and  exactitude, 
of  which  those  who  are  only  used  to  the  carelessness  of  modern  de- 
bating, can  scarcely  form  any  idea.  Lord  Charlemont,  who  had  been 
lon^:  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  previous  to  his  coming  to 
Ireland,  often  mentioned  that  he  was  the  only  speaker,  amongst  the 
many  he  had  heard,  of  whom  he  could  say,  with  certainty,  that  all  his 
,  speeches  however  long,  were  written  and  got  by  heart.  A  gentleman, 
well  known  to  his  Lordship  and  Hamilton,  assured  him,  that  he  heard 
Hatnilton  repeat,  no  less  than  three  times,  an  oration,  which  he  after- 
wards spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  lasted  almost  three  hours. 
As  a  debater,  therefore,  he  became  as  useless  to  his  political  patrons  as 
1  Addisolr%as  to  Lord  Sunderland ;  and,  if  possible,  he  was  more  scru- 
pulous in  composition  than  even  that  eminent  man.  Addison  would 
stop  the  press  to  correct  the  most  trivial  error  in  a  large  publication ; 
and  Hamilton,  as  I  can  assert,  on  indubitable  authority,  would  recal 
the  footman)  if,  on  recollection,  any  word,  in  his  opinion  was  mis- 
placed or  improper,  in  the  slightest  note  tP  a  familiar  acquaintance/' 
p;  6©,  6L 
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No  name  is  mentioned  in  these  pages  with  higher  or  more 
uniform  applause,  than  that  of  Henry  Grattan.  But  that  distin- 
guished person  still  lives ;  and  Mr.  Hardy's  delicacy  has  pre- 
vented him  from  attempting  any  delineation,  either  of  his  charac* 
ter  or  his  eloquence.  We  respect  his  forbearance,  and  shall  fol- 
low his  example  : — Yet  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  gratifica- 
tion of  extracting  one  sentence  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Charlemont, 
in  relation  to  that  parliamentary  grant,  by  which  an  honour  was 
conferred  on  an  individual  patriot,  without  place  or  official  situa- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  merely  for  his  personal  merits  and  exer- 
tions, which  has  in  other  cases  been  held  to  be  die  peculiar  and 
appropriate  reward  of  triumphant  generals  and  commanders. 
When  the  mild  and  equable  temperament  of  Lord  Charlemont'* 
mind  is  recollected,  as  well  as  the  caution  with  which  all  his  opi- 
nions were  expressed,  we  do  not  know  that  a  wise  ambition  would 
wish  for  a  prouder  or  more  honourable  testimony  than  is  contain- 
ed in  the  following  short  sentences* 

«  Respecting  the  grant,  I  know  with  Certainty  that  Grattan,  though 
he  felt  himself  flattered  by  the  intention,  looked  upon  the  act  with  the 
deepest  concern,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  deprecate  it.  As  it  was 
found  impossible  to  defeat  the  design,  all  his  friends,  and  I  among 
others,  were  employed  to  lessen  the  sum.  It  was  accordingly  decreas- 
ed by  one  half,  and  that  principally  by  his  positive  declaration,  through 
us,  that,  if  the  whole  were  insisted  on,  he  would  refuse  all  but  a  few 
hundreds,  which  he  would  retain  as  an  honourable  mark  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  country.  By  some,  who  look  only  into  themselves  for  in- 
formation concerning  human  nature,  this  conduct  will  probably  be 
construed  into  hypocrisy.  To  such,  the  excellence  and  pre-eminency 
of  virtue,  and  the  character  of  Grattan,  are  as  invisible  and  incorapre* 
hensible,  as  the  brightness  of  the  sun  to  a  man  born  blind."  p.  237. 
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FROM  LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLES. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LATTER  YEARS  OP  THE  RIGHT  HONOUR- 
ABLE CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

BY  HIS  PRIVATE  SECRETARY,  MR.  TROTTER. 

[We  fay  before  our  readers  some  interesting  extracts  from  this  work,  before  it 
can  get  into  general  circulation.  The  first  of  which  relates  to  Mr.  Fox's  visit 
to  France,  during  the  short  interval  of  peace,  and  his  interview  with  Bufc- 
aaparte,  then  First  Consul.  We  shall  probably  think  it  necessary  to  make 
some  f farther  quotations  from  the  same  Memoirs.} 

w  AS  we  visited  the  Museum  as  often  as  time  could  be  spared 
to  it,  I  recollect,  one  day,  that  all  die  company  were  attracted  to 
the  windows  of  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  by  a  parade  in  the 
Palace  de  Carousel.    The  guards  and  some  other  French  troops 
were  exercising.  Mr.  Fox,  with  the  others,  went  to  the  window, 
but  he  instantly  turned  away  on  seeing  the  soldiers.  This  occur- 
red some  time  before  the  levee ;  and  on  that  day,  as  there  was  a 
grand  parade,  we  remained  in  a  private  apartment  of  the  Thuii- 
leries  till  it  was  over.  Buonaparte,  mounted  on  a  white  charger, 
and  accompanied  by  some  general  officers,  reviewed  the  troops, 
amounting  to  about  six  thousand,  with  great  rapidity.  The  con- 
sular troops  made  a  fine  appearance,  and  the  whole  was  a  brilliant 
and  animating  spectacle.    Mr.  Fox  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
it*  conversing  chiefly,  while  it  lasted,  with  Count  Markoff,  the 
Russian  Ambassador.    I  observed  Mr.  Fox  was  disinclined  not 
only  to  military,  but  to  any  pompous  display  of  the  power  of  the 
French  Government.  An  enemy  to  all  ostentation,  he  disliked  it 
every  where ;  but  the  parade  of  military  troops  in  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  carrying  with  it  more  than  vain  pomp,  must  na- 
turally have  shocked,  rather  than  entertained,  such  principles  a? 
those  of  Mr.  Fox* 
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44  On  the  day  of  the  great  levee,  which  was  to  collect  so  many- 
representatives  of  nations,  and  noble  strangers  from  every  coun- 
try, to  pay  their  respects  to  the  First  Consul  of  France,  now  es- 
tablished as  the  sole  head  of  government  for  life,  several  apart- 
ments, having  the  general  name  of  the  Salle  des  Ambassadeurs^ 
were  appropriated  for  the  crowd  of  visitors  at  the  levee,  previous 
to  their  being  admitted  to  the  First  Consul's  presence.  Lord 
Holland,  Lord  R.  Spencer,  Lord  St.  John,  Mr.  Adair,  and  my- 
self, accompanied  Mr.  Fox  there.  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
novel  and  imposing  scene  amused  and  interested  me  in  a  high 
degree.  This  grand  masquerade  of  human  life  was  inconceiva- 
bly striking;  the  occasion  of  assembling;  the  old  palace  of  the 
Bourbons ;  the  astonishing  attitude  that  France  had  assumed,  af- 
fected the  imagination,  and  almost  overpowered  the  j  udgment.  A 
latent  smile  was  often  to  be  caught  on  the  countenances  of  differ- 
ent intelligent  and  enlightened  men ;  it  was  said,  very  significant- 
ly, Can  this  be  reality?  Can  so  wonderful  a  fabric  be  permanent? 

44  His  toils  were  now  approaching ;  there  was  a  much  greater 
number  of  English  presented  than  of  any  other  nation.  Mr. 
Merry,  the  English  Ambassador,  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  to  sanction  and  recognize  the  rank  and  go- 
vernment of  the  First  Consul !  Mr.  Merry,  whose  nation  had, 
under  the  blind  auspices  of  an  intemperate  Minister,  fatally  in- 
terfered with  the  internal  concerns  of  a  great  people,  and  had 
vainly  attempted  to  counteract  the  success  of  their  efforts.  What 
a  subject  had  he  for  a  letter,  in  the  style  of  Barillon,  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  his  friend  Mr.  Addington,  then  acting  as 
Pitt's  deputy,  or  locum  tenens,  in  the  Government !  Mr.  Merry  ! 
then  acting  under  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  Quixotic  marcher  to 
Paris,  which  same  Lord  was  now  receiving  a  most  magnificent 
present  of  service  of  China,  of  unrivalled  beauty  and  elegance, 
from  this  same  new  Government  and  Buonaparte.    It  would 
have  been  an  instructive  lesson  for  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  could  lie  in* 
visibly,  with  Minerva  by  his  side,  have  contemplated  the  scene  ; 
he  might  then  have  studied  history,  and  discovered  that  such  in* 
terference  and  conduct  in  foreign  powers,  as  that  of  his  and  the 
allied  potentates,  had  made  Cromwell  a  King  or  an  Emperor,  and 
fixed  the  succession  in  his  family ! 

44  What  think  you  of  all  this  V  said  the  Chevalier  d'  Azara%  &m« 
bassador  from  Spain,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Fox.  The  other 
gave  an  expressive  smile.  *  It  is  an  astonishing  time,9  continued 
he  ; 4  pictures— statues — I  hear  the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  on  her 
way— what  shall  we  see  next  V  A  pleasant  dialogue  ensued  ; 
these  enlightened  statesmen  diverting  themselves,  when  scolding 
and  anger  could  avail  nothing. 

44  The  Turkish  Ambassador  graced  the  splendid  scene;  a.  dimi- 
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nutive  figure,  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  fine  and  handsome* men; 
he  reposed  on  a  sofa.  The  heat  was  excessive,  and  his  cross- 
legged  attitude  but  little  relieved  him ;  his  companion  spoke 
French  with  great  ease,  and  some  of  diem  were  fine  Grecian 
figures. 

44  Count  Markoff !  covered  with  diamonds,  of  a  most  forbidding  % 
aspect— of  sound  sense,  however,  malgre  a  face  no  lady  would 
fall  in  love  with,  and  an  ungraceful  air.  The  Marquis  Lucche- 
sina !  the  King  of  Prussia's  Ambassador,  who,  from  an  obscure 
situation,  by  having  become  the  reader  to  a  Minister,  was  elevat- 
ed to  the  corps  diplomatiatte^  gaudily  dressed,  always  with  several 
conspicuous  colours.  One  thought  of  a  foreign  bird,  on  seeing 
him;  and  his  physiognomy  corroborated  the  idea— agreeable, 
however,  pleasing  in  manners,  easy  in  his  temper,  and  enjoying 
rationally  the  amusing  scenes  around  him. 

44  The  Marquis  de  Gallo  !  the  Neapolitan  ambassador,  an  un- 
meaning nobleman  of  the  old  school ;  florid  in  manner,  but  cal- 
Qilated  to  produce  effect  in  politics  or  conversation.  Have  I 
forgotten  the  Count  Cobentzel!  that  sage  and  venerable  negocia- 
tor  was  there  :  a  small  emaciated  figure,  pale,  and  worn  out  with 
the  intrigues  of  courts,  he  seemed  to  have  been  reserved  to  wit- 
ness the  sense  before  us,  as  a  refutation  of  all  his  axioms  and 
systems.  With  excellent  good  scene,  he  took  all  in  good  part : 
he  was  too  wise  to  betray  dissatisfaction,  and  too  polite  not  to 
bend  with  the  gale — The  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Living- 
ston; plain,  simple  in  manners  and  in  dress,  representing  his 
Republic  with  propriety  and  dignity.  Of  these  I  believe  Mr. 
d' Azara  held  the  first  rank  for  intellect :  he  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  genius :  he  seemed  very  much  to  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  Mr.  Fox :  he  and  Count  Cobentzel  are  both  since  dead, 

|     as  no  doubt  are  many  other  of  the  actors  in  the  grand  drama  of 

i     that  day. 

44  The  illustrious  statesman  of  England,  who  that  day  attracted 
every  eye,  is  himself  withdrawn  also  from  mortal  scenes. 

44  A  number  of  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  many  Rus- 
|  sians,  Swedish  officers  with  the  white  scarf  on  their  arm,  also 
crowded  the  rooms.  The  Cardinal  Caprara,  representing  his  Ho- 
liness the  Pope,  with  his  scarlet  stockings  and  cap,  was  to  me  a 
novel  sight.  He  was  a  polite  and  dignified  ecclesiastic,  and,  but 
that  i  was  imbued  a  little  with  die  prejudices  of  English  histo- 
rians and  other  authors,  I  should  have  found  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  the  respectable  Cardinal.  I  am  now  ashamed  that  I  did. 
-  44  This  grand  assemblage  was  detained  a  considerable  time  in  the 
Salle  des  Ambassadeurs,  during  which,  several  servants  in  splen- 
did laced  liveries  handed  round  cofftfc,  chocolate,  the  richest  and 
finest  wines  and  cake,  upon  china  bearing  the  initial  B.  without 
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any  armorial,  royal,  or  established  marks  of  power/  The  heat 
was  excessive,  and  expectation,  wearied  with  the  pause,  began  to 
droop,  when  the  doors  opened,  and  the  Prefect  du  Palais  an- 
nounced to  the  Cardinal  Caprara,  that  the  First  Consul  was  rea- 
dy. He  afterwards  called  upon  M.  d' Azara,  upon  which  every 
one  followed  without  regular  order,  or  distinction  of  rank.  As 
we  ascended  the  great  stair-case  of  the  Thuilleries,  between  files 
of  musketeers,  what  a  sentiment  was  excited. 

44  As  the  assumption  of  the  Consulship  for  life  was  a  decisive 
step,  tending  not  only  to  exclude  every  branch  of  the  old  dynas- 
ty, but  to  erect  a  new  one,  every  sensible  man  considered  this 
day  as  the  epoch  of  a  new  and  regular  Government.  Buonaparte 
was  virtually  King  henceforth.  As  we  passed  through  the  lofty 
fete  rooms  of  the  former  Kings  of  France,  still  hung  with  the  an^ 
cient  tapestry,  very  little,  if  at  all,  altered,  the  instability  of  hu- 
man grandeur  was  recalled  to  the  mind  more  forcibly  than  it  had 
yet  been. 

44  The  long  line  of  the  Bourbons  started  to  the  view ! — I  breath- 
ed with  difficulty ! — Volumes  of  history  were  reviewed  in  a 
glance.  Monarchs!  risen  from  the  mouldering  tomb,  where  is 
your  royal  race  ?  The  last  who  held  the  sceptre  dyed  the  scaffold 
with  his  blood,  and  sleeps  forgotten  and  unknown,  without  tomb 
or  memorial  of  his  name !  Rapid  was  the  transition  succeeding. 
—We  reached  the  interior  apartment,  where  Buonaparte,  First 
Consul,  surrounded  by  his  Generals,  Ministers,  Senators,  &nd 
Officers,  stood  between  the  Second  and  Third  Consuls,  Le  Brun 
and  Cambaceres,  in  the  centre  of  a  semicircle  at  the  head  of  the 
room.  The  numerous  assemblage  from  the  Salle  des  Ambassa- 
deurs,  formed  into  another  semicircle,  joined  themselves  to  that, 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  First  Consul. 

44  Buonaparte,  of  a  small,  and  by  no  means  commanding  figure, 
dressed  plainly,  though  richly,  in  the  embroidered  Consular  coat, 
without  powder  in  his  hair,  looked  at  the  first  view  like  a  private 
gentleman,  indifferent  as  to  dress,  and  devoid  of  all  haughtiness  in 
his  air.  The  two  Consuls,  large  and  heavy  men,  seemed  pillars 
too  cumbrous  to  support  themselves,  and  during  the  levee,  were 
sadly  at  a  loss  what  to  do — whether  the  snuff-box  or  pocket  hand* 
kerchief  were  to  be  appealed  to,  or  the  left  leg  exchanged  for  the 
right. 

'"The  moment  the  circle  was  formed,  Buonaparte  be^aa  with 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  then  went  to  the  American,  with  whom 
he  spoke  some  time,  and  so  on,  performing  his  part  with  ease, 
and  very  agreeably,  until  he  came  to  the  English  Ambassador, 
who,  after  the  presentation  of  some  English  noblemen,  announced 
to  him  Mr.  Fox !  He  was  a  good  deal  flurried,  and  after  indicat- 
ing some  emotion,  very  rapidly  said — 4  Ah,  Mr.  Fox !  I  have 
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heard  with  pleasure  of  your  arrival ;  I  have  desired  much  to  see 
you  f  I  have  long  admired  in  you  the  orator  and  friend  of  his 
country,  who  is  constandy  raising  his  voice  for  peace,  consulting 
that  country's  best  interest**,'  those  of  Europe,  and  of  the  human 
race ;  the  two  great  nations  of  Europe  require  peace,  they  have 
nothing  to  fear,  they  ought  to  understand  and  value  one  another, 
in  jou,  Mr.  Fox,  I  see,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  great  states- 
man, who  recommended- peace,  because  there  was  no  first  cause 
of  war ;  who  saw  Europe  desolated  to  no  purpose,  and  who  strug- 
gled for  its  relief." 

44  Mr.  Fox  said  little,  or  rather  nothing,  in  reply  to  a  compli- 
mentary address  to  himself ;  he  always  found  invincible  repug- 
nance to  answer,  nor  did  he  bestow  one  word  of  admiration  upon 
the  extraordinary  and  elevated  character  who  addressed  him.  A 
few  questions  and  answers  relative  to  Mr.  Fox's  tour  terminated 
the  interview. 

44  Among  the  distinguished  English  presented  to  Buonaparte  on 
that  day  was  Mr.  now  Lord  Erskine.  I  am  tempted  to  think  that 
he  felt  disappointed  at  not  being  recognized  by  the  First  Consul. 
There  was  some  difficulty  at  first,  as  Lord  Erskine  was  under- 
stood to  speak  little  French.  M.  Talleyrand's  impatient  whisper 
I  to  me  I  think  I  yet  hear — 4  Parle-t-il  Franfois  ?  Parle-t-il  Fran-* 
I  fois  fy  Mr.  Merry,  already  fatigued  with  his  presentations,  and 
dreading  a  host  to  come,  imperfecdy  designated  Lord  Erskine, 
when  the  killing  question  followed, 4  Etcs  vous  legist e  ?,  was  pro- 
nounced by  Buonaparte  with  great  indifference,  or  at  least  with- 
out any  marked  attention. 

44  Lord  Erskine,  truly  great  as  he  is  in  England,  was,  however, 
himself  deceived,  if  he  imagined  that  his  well-earned  reputation 
had  extended  into  foreign  nations.  The  province  of  the  advocate 
is  to  defend  the  equivocal  cause  of  a  client ;  this  necessarily  creates 
a  confined  and  technical  species  of  oratory.  The  municipal  laws 
of  one  nation  do  not  concern  or  interest  another :  a  lawyer  from 
Vienna  or  Petersburgh,  however  eminent  at  home,  would  be  un- 
known and  unnoticed  at  the  British  court ;  it  is  only,  and  this 
rarely  happens,  when  the  lawyer  greatly  rising  into  the  philoso- 
pher, statesman,  and  senator,  displays  new  and  more  general 
abilities,  that  he  ranks  with  the  great  men  of  other  nations.  The 
lawyer's  habits  and  pursuits  are,  besides,  adverse  to  the  forma- 
tion and  expansion  of  greatness  of  character ;  his  investigations 
are  too  microscopic,  his  subjects  of  study  too  low  and  jejune;  his 
accumulations  of  wealth  are  too  grovelling ;  and  the  restrictions 
placed  upon^the  efforts  of  his  genius,  by  the  narrow  spirit,  the 
prejudice,  or  envy  of  Judges,  disqualify  him  for  bold  or  liberal 
exertions. 

Buonaparte  went  round  the  circle  a  second  time,  addressing  a 
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few  words  here  and  there  without  form,  and  finally  placing  Mm* 
self  between  the  two  Consuls,  he  bowed  slighdy,  but  expressive- 
ly, when  the  company  withdrew.  It  would  be  superfluous  tQ 
speak  much  of  a  matter  so  well  known  or  so  much  canvassed*  I 
shall  mention  a  few  ideas  only  which  occured  to  me,  and  make 
but  few  observations  on  this  celebrated  person.  His  stature  be* 
ing  small,  and  his  person,  though  not  ill,  yet  not  well  formed,  he 
cannot  on  that  account  be  supposed  to  have  a  very  striking  air* 
but  his  countenance  has  powerful  expression,  afcd  decision  and 
determination,  when  he  is  grave  and  thoughtful,  are  most  em- 
phatically marked  in  it.  His  eyes  are  common  grey,  and  have 
nothing  remarkable  in  them.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  which  is  the  moat  striking  in  that  of  Buo- 
naparte, is  the  most  decisive  indication  of  an  inexorable  and 
prompt  line  of  conduct. 

44  In  performing  the  honours  of  the  levee  this  was  not  at  all  ob- 
servable ;  his  smile  was  extremely  engaging,  his  general  expres- 
sion very  pleasing,  and  his  manner  devested  of  all  haughtiness, 
without  manifesting  the  least  of  that  studied  condescension  which, 
in  persons  of  great  rank,  is  often  more  offensive  even  than  arro- 
gance and  rudeness.  Admiring  him  as  a  great  military  charac- 
ter, whose  reputation  was  undoubted  and  hard-earned,  I  looked 
upon  Buonaparte  as  a  superior  man,  born  to  command  the  des- 
tinies of  millions,  and  felt  incredible  satisfaction  at  beholding  this 
great  General*  His  presence,  however,  inspired  me  with  awe. 
The  military  exploits  of  the  warrior  have  their  exclusive  merit* 
as  demonstrations  of  genius  and  talent,  irresistibly  influencing 
the  fate  of  society,  but  falling  short  of  the  exertions  of  the  poet, 
the  orator,  and  legislator.  That  which  adorns  and  gives  resplen- 
dent lustre  to  the  military  character  is  the  love  of  liberty,  impel- 
ling the  warrior  to  beat  down  the  iron  hand  of  oppression  and  des- 
potism, and  accomplishing  the  independence  and  happiness  of 
millions. 

At  the  moment  I  saw  Buonaparte  in  the  midst  of  Generals, 
Ambassadors,  and  courtiers,  Aloys  Reding,  labouring  to  emanci- 
pate the  Swiss  from  the  yoke  of  foreigners,  was  to  me  a  far  more 
respectable  and  more  truly  elevated  object.  The  wicked  attempt 
to  subdue  Spain  had  not  then  commenced ;  an  attempt  far  less 
excusable  than  the  subjugation  of  Switzerland,  and  productive  of 
infinitely  more  misery  and  bloodshed.  It  has  since  taken  place) 
and  has  for  ever  tarnished  the  fame  of  Buonaparte.— When  black 
ambition  stains  a  public  cause,  we  no  longer  revere  and  applaud 
the  consummate  General  or  able  Monarch.  I  had  hflgud  too,  that 
Toussain^  the  friend  and  hope  of  his  country,  had  been  seized*  and 
was  on  his  way  to  France.  I  did  not  then  know  that  he  had  there 
languished  and  died ;  but  I  pitied  the  sable  chieftain,  and  could 
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not  esteem  his  oppressor.  An  enlightened  mind,  and  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  rights  of  men,  had  distinguished  this  character. 
Could  I  hare  seen  him  pining  in  a  lonely  dungeon — his  hopes 
extinguished — his  friends  and  family  far  distant — ignorant  of 
his  country's  fate,  and  surrounded  by  men  who  little  sympathised 
with  him ;  could  I  have  seen  him  languishing  out  his  few  remain- 
ing  days— his  dark  visage  saddened  and  withering,  and  his  groans 
hourly  growing  fainter — how  litde  then  should  I  have  enjoyed 
this  splendid  levee,  how  gladly  should  I  have  withdrawn.  As  it 
was  I  left  the  Thuilleries  with  my  curiosity  gratified,  but  with- 
out feeling  any  impression  of  pleasure  or  admiration  from  hav- 
ing seen  the  First  Consul. 

To  entertain  such  sentiments  was  unavoidable,  and  would 
have  been  inexcusable  in  me,  living,  as  I  did  at  the  time,  in  the 
society  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  sterling  superiority  of  that  great  man's 
character,  then  a  simple  individual,  devested  of  all  power,  but 
still  the  advocate  and  supporter  of  liberty  and  peace,  the  philoso- 
pher, scholar,  and  orator,  untainted  by  ambition,  vanity,  or  ava- 
rice, full  of  humanity,  and  hating  cruelty  as  well  in  governments 
as  in  individuals.  Even  his  mild  domestic  virtues  conspired  to 
make  me  view  the  astonishing  spectacle  at  the  Thuilleries  with 
indifference  and  calmness.  The  very  research  at  the  Depot  des 
Archives  contributed  to  produce  sucn  a  frame  of  mind.  I  was 
daily  reading  the  letters  of  Louis  XIV.,  once  styled  the  Great, 
whose  meanness  of  soul  and  narrowness  of  spirit,  as  well  as  his 
total  want  of  generous  views,  and  of  liberality  in  his  estimate  of 
human  nature,  had  sufficiently  disgusted  me  with  a  great  arbitra- 
ry monarch.  After  the  levee,  a  very  pleasant  party  of  English, 
invited  by  Lord  R.  Spencer,  dined  at  Roberts's,  the  first  Restora- 
tcur's  in  Paris ;  as  it  consisted  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was 
pleasant.  The  entertainment  was  sumptuous,  and  served  up  with 
Ac  same  order  and  elegance  as  in  a  private  house.  Among 
others,  Mr.  Kemble,  the  monarch  of  the  English  stage,  was 
there  r  but  accustomed  as  I  was  to  the  ease  and  elegance  of  the 
French,  as  also  to  the  unaffected  nobleness  of  manner  in  English 
persons  of  high  rank,  Mr.  Kemble  did  not  strike  me  as  agreeable. 
There,  was  an  air  of  self-consequence  which  repelled ;  a  manner 
which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  tone  of  Paris.  Mr.  Kemble, 
when  he  was  civil  was  condescending ;  and  when  he  spoke,  it  was 
a  little  in  the  style  of  an  oracle.  He  was  a  polite  gentleman,  how- 
ever, well  informed,  and  desirous  of  information;  paying  a  just 
tribute  to  the  French  stage,  and  wanting  only  six  or  twelve 
months  residence  in  France  to  soften  the  oracle  into  a  pleasing 
companion,  and  the  monarch  into  a  friendly  one.  The  company 
was  select  and  agreeable,  and  among  his  old  friends  and  eminent 
country  men?  Mr.  Fox,  in  particular,  was  quite  cheerful  and  hap- 
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py.  The  fatiguing  ceremony  of  the  day,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
new  court  of  France,  were  forgotten  in  the  social  converse  of  the 
evening.  The  simplicity  and  dignified  manners  of  the  English 
nobility  never  appeared  to  me  to  greater  advantage.  Their  inde- 
pendent minds  made  them  review  with  philosophic  indifference 
the  pageant  of  the  Thuiileries.  They  met  it  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
as  a  thing  resulting  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  war ;  not 
however  without  reflections  upon  the  mistakes  and  ignorance  of 
that  ministry  who  had  so  essentially  contributed  to  place  Buona- 
parte on  his  new  throne,  and  to  raise  the  French  nation  to  so  un- 
exampled an  height. 

"  Some  time  alter  the  levee,  we  dined  at  M.  Talleyrand's,  at 
Neuilly ;  we  went  between  six  and  seven,  but  did  not  dine  till 
eight.  The  dinner  hour  at  Paris  had  become  ridiculously  late, 
and  as  in  London,  in  fashionable  life,  resembled  more  the.  Ro- 
man supper  than  what  accords  with  the  modern  term  dinner.  M- 
Talleyrand  was  at  Malmaison  transacting  business  with  the  First 
Consul,  and  the  dinner  waited  for  him.  Every  thing  was  in  a 
profuse  and  elegant  style ;  M.  Talleyrand  and  Madame  sat  on  the 
sides  of  the  table  ;  the  company,  amounting  to  between  thirty  and 
forty  (and  this  I  believe  did  not  much  exceed  the  ordinary  daily 
number),  were  attended  by  almost  as  many  servants,  without  aiijr 
livery.  Behind  Madame  Talleyrand's  chair  two  young  blacks, 
splendidly  habited  in  laced  clothes,  were  placed.  The  master  of 
die  feast  devoted  himself  to  a  few  distinguished  personages 
around  him ;  on  them  he  bestowed  his  most  chosen  and  precious 
wines,  and  to  them  he  directed  all  his  conversation. 

"  Several  emigres  and  ex-nobles  who  had  made  their  peace 
with  government,  and  were  desirous  of  advancement,  or  sought 
relief  or  compensation  under  the  new  regime,  were  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table.  They  were  litde  noticed,  or  if  I  said  were  alto- 
gether neglected,  I  should  be  more  correct.  As  I  sat  near  some 
of  them,  I  was  filled  with  concern  for  their  altered  state  ;  those 
who  have  never  had  an  elevated  station  in  life  do  not  feel, 
comparatively  speaking,  half  the  stings  and  arrows  of  outrage- 
ous fortune,  when  calamity  and  misfortune  fall  upon  them.  The 
Due  d'Uzeze,  formerly  one  of  the  first  and  most  ancient  Peers 
of  old  France,  was  close  to  me ;  he  was  now  a  humble  and  dis- 
tressed individual,  devested  of  tide  and  property,  and  seeking  at 
the  table  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  under  the  Consular 
Government,  for  notice  and  assistance.  He  had  come  to  Neuilly 
in  a  hired  one-horse  cabriolet,  without  a  servant  or  companion^ 
He  was  of  a  genteel,  prepossessing,  and  rather  youthful  appear* 
ance,  and  seemed  to  bear  his  change  of  fortune  with  an  admira- 
ble degree  of  philosophy  and, good  humour,  and  was  even  play- 
ful upon  his  own  situation,  and  spoke  of  the  splendour  and  ele- 
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Nation  of  others  without  rancour  or  envy.  I  could  have  imagined 
myself,  after  the  battle  of  Brundicium,  sitting  at  a  Roman  table, 
Jalius  Caesar  triumphant,  and  the  exiles  returning,  and  permitted 
to  become  guests  of  the  triumphant  party. 

u  The  company  was  mixed.  A  young  naval  officer  sat  at  the 
foot  of  the  table.  M.  Hauterive,  of  the  department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  near  me ;  he  was  sensible,  unaffected,  and  well  in- 
formed, of  plain,  but  conciliating  manners ;  he  seemed  a  man  of 
integrity  and  sincerity— estimable  qualities  in  a  courtier.  M. 
Raederer  also  was  there,  several  officers,  two  or  three  physicians, 
and  a  few  English  and  other  foreigners. 

44  In  the  evening  Madame  Talleyrand's  circle  commenced. 
The  corps  Diplomatique  flowed  in,  and  the  Minister  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  evening  transacted  business  with  them,  taking 
one  aside  at  one  time  to  one  room,  and  another  to  another. 
Count  Cobenzel,  the  Nestor  of  the  Band,  was  there.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  corps  looked  *  unutterable  things.' — The  interests  of 
cations  were  thus  discussed  beside  a  picture  or  chimney-piece  ; 
and  I  could  not  but  admire  the  dexterity  and  attention  of  M« 
Talleyrand.  The  Prince  of  Saxc  Weimar  took  his  leave  this 
evening  of  Madame,  on  his  return  to  Germany ;  a  pleasing  young 
man,  promising  to  be  respectable  and  good,  if  his  rank  did  not 
harden  his  heart,  and  pride  beset  hs  best  avenues !  The  Abbate 
Casti,  author  of  Gli  Animali  Parlanti,  added  to  the  interest  of 
the  evening  assembly — he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  his  face  was 
white,  and  his  figure  inclined  with  age,  but  he  was  vivacious, 
talkative,  and  gay.  Admiral  Brueys,  a  very  animated  little  man, 
who  is,  I  think,  since  dead,  proud  of  his  daughter,  a  very  young 
girl,  who  danced  inimitably;  Russian,  German,  Italian  nobles, 
and  their  spouses,  and  many  polite  and  agreeable  French  people, 
continued  to  come  in  and  diversify  the  scene.  Madame  Talley- 
rand maintained  a  good  deal  of  state,  and  was  attended,  on  enter- 
ing the  drawing-room,  by  two  young  females,  elegantly  dressed 
in  white,  and  burning'  frankincense  as  she  advanced. 

u  Mr.  Fox  alternately  conversed  or  played  at  cards,  always 
easy^  and  always  animated ;  he  who,  in  the  retirement  of  St.  Ann's 
HM1,  appeared  devoted  to  a  rural  and  philosophic  life,  so  entirely 
as  if  he  had  never  moved  in  the  political  sphere,  now  was  the 
polished  and  accomplished  gentleman,  speaking  French,  Italian, 
or  Spanish,  admired  by  all  as  much  for  the  amiability  of  his  cha- 
racter and  manners,  as  he  had  long  been  for  the  splendour  of  his 
talents*  As  the  weather  continued  extremely  hot,  the  entertain  - 
meats  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  were  very  agreeable 
in^fhe  country;  and  the  drive,  on  returning  to  Paris  in  these* 
charming  serene  nights,  was  very  often  not  die  least  agreeable 
part  off  the  excursion.  The  day  after  this  dinner,  and  henceforth, 
we  frequently  dined  at  Neuilly. 
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**  Madame  Buonaparte's  drawing-room  succeeded ;  it  was  held 
in  the  lower  apartments  of  the  Thuilleries.  The  ceremony  was 
short,  cold,  and  insipid :  Madame,  the  disparity  of  whose  age 
and  appearance  was  ill  concealed  by  a  great  deal  of  rouge,  sat  at 
the  head  of  a  circle  of  ladies,  richly  habited.  Buonaparte,  after 
they  had  paid  their  compliments,  came  from  an  inner  apartment, 
went  round  the  circle,  said  a  few  words  to  these  ladies,  and  re- 
tired. Mr.  Fox  staid  but  a  short  time ;  having  paid  his  compli- 
ments to  Madame,  there  was  nothing  interesting  for  him  in  this 
state  affair.  This  lady  was  spoken  extremely  well  of  at  Paris ; 
her  humanity  and  disposition  to  befriend  were  allowed  by  all ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  whenever  she  could,  she  interfered  to  alle- 
viate the  distresses,  and  procure  pardon  for  those  who  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  government.  It  was  considered,  that 
whatever  had  been  the  errors  of  her  earlier  days,  she  had  redeem- 
ed them  by  the  many  good  actions  she  had  performed,  and  from 
thence  a  sentiment  of  respect  had  been  generated  which  softened 
envy,  and  gave  a  sort  of  dignity  to  her,  very  advantageous  to  her 
high  station. 

"  Mr.  Fox  seemed  to  think  extremely  well  of  her.  As  she 
loved  plants  and  understood  botany,  he  found  it  agreeable  to  con- 
verse with  her  on  this  elegant  and  interesting  subject.  She  had 
enriched  Malmaison  by  a  very  fine  and  choice  collection  of  plante, 
and  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  she  who,  raised  to  a  throne,  em- 
ployed herself  in  acts  of  humanity,  and  in  this  innocent  and  de- 
lightful pursuit,  possessed  no  common  mind.  It  was  said,  in 
Paris,  however,  at  this  time,  that  Madame  Buonaparte  had  been 
nearly  disgraced  several  times ;  but  that  the  brothers  of  the  First 
Consul  supported  her,  in  the  expectation  that  if  he  had  no  issue 
of  his  own,  some  of  their  children  might  succeed  him ;  so  that  a 
divorce  was  probably  in  Buonaparte*s  contemplation  from  die 
moment  that  he  saw  a  prospect  of  making  the  government  per- 
manent and  hereditary. 

"  At  this  time  an  invitation  was  sent  to  Mr.  Fox  from  Miss 
Helen  Maria  Williams.  She  requested  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany to  an  evening  party,  and  to  express  how  much  this  honour 
would  gratify  her,  wrote  that  it  would  be  a  *  white  day*  thus  dis- 
tinguished. Some  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends  wished  him  to  decline 
this  invitation  altogether,  from  apprehension  of  giving  a  handle 
to  ill  nature  and  calumny.  He,  however,  always  the  same,  dis- 
dained the  fear  of  suspicion,  and  unwilling  ungraciously  to  refuse 
an  invitation  earnestly  pressed,  did  not  agree  with  them,  and 
went  for  a  short  time.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  because  it 
proves  how  unwilling  he  was  to  give  offence  or  pain,  as  also  bow 
much  he  soared  above  common  party  views.  He  was  aware 
that  he  might  be  represented  and  blackened  for  going  to  Miss 
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Williams's  conversazione,  as  much  as  he  had  been  for  admitting 
Mr.  A.  (y Connor  to  his  presence ;  but  he  despised  slander,  was 
mot  anxious  for  place,  and  was  too  benignant  to  slight  with  con- 
tempt and  scorn  the  request  of  an  accomplished  female,  whose 
vanity,  as  well  as  a  natural  admiration  of  60  great  a  man,  were 
.deeply  concerned  that  he  should  grant  it. 

"  A  very  interesting  dinner,  to  which  Mr.  Fox  was  at  this 
time  admitted,  brought  vividly  to  recollection  the  horrors  and 
excesses  of  the  revolutionary  times.  M.  Perregaux,  a  banker, 
noted  for  his  weahh,  integrity,  and  politeness,  requested  Mr.  Fox, 
and  several  of  his  friends,  to  dine  with  him  ;  he  was  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  years,  of  a  noble  presence,  and  most  agreeable  frank- 
ness of  manners.  The  company  was  select  and  pleasing.  M. 
Perrfegaux,  by  his  good  sense  and  consummate  prudence,  had  es- 
caped the  very  worst  times  of  Robespierre.  It  was,  however, 
fttsil  a  matter  of  wonder  to  himself  how  he  had  escaped.  He  had 
seen  his  friends  daily  fall  around  him,  and  having  a  small  coun- 
try-house at  Passy,  a  short  distance  from  Paris,  he  retired,  there 
to  avoid  being  in  the  midst  of  accumulated  horrors,  and  often  in  a 
talm  day  or  evening,  heard  distinctly  the  chop  of  the  guillotine." 
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EXTRAORDINARY  ACCOUNT  OF  A  SUPERNATURAL  INTIMATION. 

EDWARD  LORD  HERBERT,  of  Cherbury,  a  distinguish- 
ed  warrior,  statesman,  and  philosopher,  who  served  his  King, 
James  I.  of  England,  with  so  much  zeal  in  the  field,  and  cabinet 
of  France,  gives  this  extraordinary  account  of  a  supernatural  in- 
timation with  which  he  was  favoured  while  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

"  My  book,  having  been  begun  by  me  in  England,  and  formed 
there  in  all  its  principal  parts,  was  finished  in  France-  All  my  spare 
hours  which  I  could  get  from  my  visits  and  negociations  being  em- 
ployed to  perfect  this  work ;  as  soon  as  it  was  done  I  communi- 
cated it  to  Hugo  Grotius,  the  great  scholar,  who,  having  escaped 
"hit  prison  in  the  Low  Countries,  came  into  France  and  was  wel- 
comed by  me ;  and  Monsieur  Tielners  also,  another  of  the  most 
fenous  critics  of  Christendom.  After  these  two  had  perused  it,  and 
gfoattit  more  commendations  than  is  fit  for  nje  to  repeat,  they  ear- 
nestly exhorted  me  to  print  and  publish  it ;  howbeit,  as  my  whole 
took  was  so  different  from  any  thing  which  had  been  written 
tatetofore  on  the  same  moral  subjects,  I  found  I  must  either  re* 
I     iftunee  what  I  had  now  written  concerning  the  method  of  finding 
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out  truth,  or  hazard  myself  to  a  general  censure  concerning  the 
whole  argument  of  my  book. 

44  I  must  confess  it  did  not  a  little  animate  me,  that  the  two 
persons  above  mentioned  made  exceptions  to  this  anticipated  ge- 
neral repugnance,  and  did  so  highly  value  it ;  yet  as  I  knew  it 
would  meet  with  much  opposition,  I  did  consider  whether  it  were 
not  better  for  me  a  while  to  suppress  it.  Being  thus  doubtful, 
and  in  my  chamber  one  fair  day  in  summer,  my  casement  being 
opened  towards  the  south,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and  no  wind 
stirring,  I  took  my  book  in  my  hand,  and  kneeling  on  my  knees 
devoutly,  said  these  words  : — O  thou  eternal  God,  author  of  the 
light  which  now  shines  upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illumi- 
nations, I  do  beseech  thee  of  thy  infinite  goodness  to  pardon  a 
greater  request  than  a  sinner  ought  to  make  !  I  am  not  satisfied 
enough  whether  I  shall  publish  this  book.  If  it  be  for  thy  glory, 
I  beseech  thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven ;  if  not  I  shall 
suppress  it! 

44  I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  than  a  loud,  though  yet 
gentle  noise  came  from  the  heavens  (for  it  was  like  nothing  on 
earth),  which  did  so  comfort  and  cheer  me,  that  I  took  my  peti- 
tion as  granted,  and  that  I  had  the  sign  demanded,  whereupon  I 
resolved  to  print  my  book.  This  (how  strange  soever  it  may 
seem)  I  protest  before  the  eternal  God,  is  true  ;  neither  am  I  any 
way  superstitiously  deceived  herein,  since  I  did  not  only  clear- 
ly hear  the  noise,  but  in  the  serenest  sky  that  ever  I  saw,  being 
all  without  cloud  ;  and  I  did,  to  my  thinking,  see  the  place  whence 
the  sound  came." 

Whatever  this  extraordinary  noise  may  have  been,  whether  a 
supernatural  sign,  given  especially  from  the  heavens,  in  answer 
to  his  prayer ;  or  an  ideal  impression  on  his  senses,  created  by 
the  vividness  of  imagination ;  or  a  natural  but  inexplicable  sound 
issuing  from  some  invisible  contact  of  the  elements ;  it  at  least 
proves  the  admirable  principle  of  Edward  Lord  Herbert,  that 
whatever  he  would  give  to  the  world  should  be  to  the  glory  of 
the  giver  of  all  genius,  wisdom,  and  abilities.  Did  this  spirit 
more  influence  our  modern  writers  of  every  description,  we 
should  not  have  so  much  false  philosophy,  so  many  almost  liber- 
tine works  of  fancy  pouring  from  the  press. 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  Congreve  drew  near  his  last  mo- 
ments, in  the  bitterness  of  a  conscious  perversion  of  his  genius, 
he  groaned  aloud,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  memory  of  the 
light  scenes  in  his  plays,  which  sat  so  heavy  on  his  parting  soul. 
He  would  give  worlds,  he  said,  to  commit  every  line  of  those 
applauded  dramas  to  the  flames. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  writer,  whether  his  work  be  long  or 
short,  grave  or  gay,  would  reflect  when  he  is  writing  it,  on  what 
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it  may  possibly  appear  to  him  in  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  in  the 
retrospection  of  a  death-bed. 

Lord  Herbert  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his 
time.  He  possessed  a  fine  person,  a  heart  formed  to  derive  plea- 
sure from  love,  and  all  the  elegance  of  rank,  youth,  and  fame. 
He  was  surrounded  by  flattering  friends  in  the  shape  of  soldiers, 
statesmen,  nobles,  and  even  princes.  He  was  adulated  by  women 
of  all  degrees,  and  even  Queens  were  jealous  of  his  smiles.  So 
idolized,  this  young  and  amiable  nobleman  is  seen  sacrificing  all 
their  incense  on  the  altar  of  his  Creator ;  he  kneels  devoutly  be- 
fore it,  and  casting  the  first  fruits  of  his  genius  to  the  earth,  de- 
dicates it  all  to  Him,  or  begs  that  it  may  perish !  This  humility 
and  piety  is  as  exemplary  as  it  is  admirable. 


FROM  LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLES. 

SPANISH  HERMITAGES  AND  CONVENT,  AT  $fONTSERRAT. 
("From  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Carleton.J 

MONTSERRAT  is  a  rising  lofty  hill,  in  the  very  middle  of  a 
spacious  plain,  in  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  about  seven  leagues 
distant  from  Barcelona  to  the  westward,  somewhat  inclining  to 
the  north.  At  the  very  first  sight  its  singularity  of  figure  pro- 
mises something  extraordinary ;  and  even  at  that  distance  the 
prospect  makes  somewhat  of  a  grand  appearance  ;  hundreds  of 
aspiring  pyramids  presenting  themselves  all  at  once  to  the  eye, 
look,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak,  like  a  little  petrified  forest, 
or  rather,  like  the  awful  ruins  of  some  capacious  structure,  the 
labour  of  venerable  antiquity.  The  nearer  you  approach  the  more 
it  affects ;  but,  till  you  are  very  near,  you  can  hardly  form  in  your 
mind  any  thing  like  what  you  find  it  when  you  come  close  to  it. 
Till  just  upon  it,  you  would  imagine  it  a  perfect  hill  of  steeples  ; 
but  so  intermingled  with  trees  of  magnitude  as  well  as  beaut}', 
that  your  admiration  can  never  be  tired,  or  your  curiosity  sur- 
feited. Such  I  found  it  on  my  approach,  yet  much  less  than  what 
I  found  it  was  when  I  entered  upon  the  very  premises. 

Now  that  stupendous  cluster  of  pyramids  affected  me  different 
from  all  before ;  and  I  found  it  so  finely  grouped  with  verdant 
groves,  and  interspersed  with  aspiring  but  solitary  trees,  that  it 
no  way  lessened  my  admiration,  while  it  increased  my  delight. 
These  trees,  which  I  call  solitary,  as  standing  single,  in  opposi  - 
tion to  the  numerous  groves,  which  are  close  and  thick  (as  I  ob- 
served when  I  ascended  to  take  a  view  of  the  several  cells),  ri«e 
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out  of  the  very  cliffs  of  the  main  rock,  with  nothing,  to  appear-* 
ance,  but  a  soil  or  bed  of  stone  for  their  nurture.  But  though 
some  few  naturalists  may  assert,  that  the  nitre  in  the  stone  may 
afford  a  due  proportion  of  nourishment  to  trees  and  vegetables, 
these,  in  my  opinion,  were  all  too  beautiful,  their  bark,  leaf,  and 
flowers,  carried  too  fair  a  face  of  health,  to  allow  them  even  to  be 
foster-children  of  rock  and  stone  only. 

Upon  this  hill,  or,  if  you  please,  grove  of  rocks,  are  thirteen 
hermits'  cells,  the  last  of  which  lies  near  the  very  summit.  You 
gradually  advance  to  every  one,  from  bottom  to  top,  by  a  wind- 
ing ascent ;  which  to  do  otherwise  would  be  impossible,  by  rea- 
son of  the  steepness.  But  though  there  is  a  winding  ascent  to 
every  cell,  as  I  have  said,  I  would  yet  set  at  defiance  the  most 
observant,  if  a  stranger,  to  find  it  feasible  to  visit  them  in  order, 
if  not  precautioned  to  follow  the  poor  borigo,  or  old  ass,  that, 
with  panniers  hanging  on  each  side  of  him,  mounts  regularly  and 
daily  up  to  every  particular  cell.  The  manner  is  as  follows : — 

In  the  panniers  there  are  thirteen  partitions ;  one  for  every 
cell.  At  die  hour  appointed,  the  servant  having  placed  the  pan- 
niers on  his  back,  the  ass,  of  himself,  goes  to  the  door  of  the  con- 
vent at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  every  partition  is  supplied  with 
their  several  allowances  of  victuals  and  wine ;  which,  as  soon  as 
he  has  received,  without  an  further  attendance,  or  any  guide,  he 
mounts  and  takes  the  cells  gradually  in  their  due  course,  till  he 
reaches  the  very  uppermost ;  where,  having  discharged  his  dut>% 
he  descends  the  same  way,  lighter  by  the  load  he  carried  up* 
This  the  poor  stupid  drudge  fails  not  to  do,  day  and  night,  at  the 
stated  hours. 

Two  gentlemen  who  had  joined  me  on  the  road,  alike  led  by* 
curiosity,  seemed  alike  delighted,  that  the  end  of  it  was  so  well 
answered.  I  could  easily  discover  in  their  countenances  a  satis- 
faction, which,  if  it  did  not  give  a  sanction  to  my  own,  much  con- 
firmed it,  while  they  seemed  to  allow  with  me,  that  these  reve- 
rend solitaries  were  truly  happy  men  :  I  then  thought  them  such  : 
and  a  thousand  times  since,  reflecting  within  myself,  have  wish- 
ed, bating  their  errors  and  superstitions,  myself  as  happily  sta- 
tioned. For  what  can  be  wanting  to  a  happy  life,  where  all  things 
necessary  are  provided  without  care ;  where  the  days,  without 
anxiety  or  troubles,  may  be  gratefully  passed  away,  with  an  in- 
nocent variety  of  diverting  and  pleasing  objects,  and  where  their 
sleeps  and  slumbers  are  never  iaterrupted  with  any  thing  more 
offensive  than  murmuring  springs,  natural  cascades,  or  the  vari- 
ous songs  of  birds. 

But  their  courtesy  to  strangers  is  no  less  engaging  than  their 
solitude.  A  recluse  life,  for  the  fruits  of  it,  generally  speaking, 
produce  moroseness ;  pharisaical  pride  too  often  sours  the  tem- 
per; and  a  mistaken  opinion  of  their  own  merit  too  naturally 
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leads  such  men  into*  a  contempt  of  others ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
these  good  men  (for  I  must  call  them  as  I  thought  them)  seemed 
to  me  the  very  emblems  of  innocence. 

In  particular,  I  remember  one  of  those  reverend  old  men,  when 
we  were  taking  leave  at  the  door  of  his  cell,  to  which,  out  of  his 
great  civility,  he  accompanied  us,  finding  by  the  air  of  our  faces, 
as  well  as  our  expressions,  that  we  thought  ourselves  pleasingly 
entertained,  to  divert  us  afresh,  advanced  a  few  paces  from  the 
door,  when,  giving  a  whistle  with  his  mouth,  a  surprising  flock 
of  little  birds,  variegated,  and  of  different  colours,  immediately 
flocked  around  him.  Here  you  would  see  some  alighting  upon 
his  shoulders,  some  on  his  awful  beard,  others  took  refuge  on  his 
snow-like  head,  and  many  feeding  and  more  endeavouring  to 
feed  out  of  his  mouth ;  each  appearing  emulous,  and  under  an 
innocent  contention,  how  best  to  express  their  love  and  respect  to 
their  no  less  pleased  master. 

Nor  did  the  other  cells  labour  under  any  deficiency  of  variety ; 
every  one  boasting  in  some  particular  that  might  distinguish  it  in 
something  equally  agreeable  and  entertaining.  Nevertheless, 
crystal  springs  spouting  from  the  solid  rock  were,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  common  to  them  all ;  and,  in  most  of  them  they 
had  little  brass  cocks,  out  of  which,  when  turned,  issued  the  most 
cool  chrystalline  flow  of  excellent  pure  water.  And,  yet  what 
more  affected  me,  and  which  I  found  near  more  cells  than  one, 
was  the  natural  cascades  of  the  same  transparent  element ;  these 
falling  from  one  rock  to  another,  in  that  warm,  or  rather  hot  cli- 
mate, gave  not  more  delightful  astonishment  to  the  eye,  than  they 
afforded  grateful  refreshment  to  the  whole  man.  The  streams 
falling  from  these,  soften,  from  a  rougher  tumultuous  noise,  into 
such  affecting  murmurs,  by  distance,  the  intervention  of  groves, 
or  neighbouring  rocks,  that  it  were  impossible  to  see  or  hear 
them,  and  not  be  charmed. 

Neither  are  those  groves  grateful  only  in  a  beautiful  verdure, 
nature  renders  them  otherwise  delightful,  in  loading  them  with 
dusters  of  berries  of  a  perfect  scarlet  colour,  which,  by  a  beauti- 
ful intermixture,"  strike  the  eye  with  additional  delight.  In  short, 
it  might  perplex  a  person  of  the  nicest  taste,  to  distinguish  or  de- 
termine, whether  the  neatness  of  their  cells  within,  or  the  beaute- 
ous varieties  without,  most  exhaust  his  admiration,  nor  is  the 
whole,  in  my  opinion,  a  little  advantaged  by  the  frequent  view 
of  some  of  these  pyramidical  pillars,  which  seem,  as  weary  of 
their  own  weight,  to  recline,  and  seek  support  from  others  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

When  I  mentioned  the  outside  beauties  of  their  cells,  I  must 
be  thought  to  have  forgotten  to  particularize  the  glorious  pros- 
pects presented  to  your  eye  from  every  one  of  them,  but  es[)e- 
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cially  from  that  nearest  the  summit ;  a  prospect  by  reason  of  the 
purity  of  the  air,  so  extensive,  and  so  very  entertaining,  that  to 
dilate  upon  it  properly  to  one  that  never  saw  it,  would  baffle  cre- 
dit; and  naturally  to  depict  it  would  confound  invention.  I  there- 
fore shall  only  say,  that  on  the  Mediterranean  side,  after  an 
agreeable  interval  of  some  fair  leagues,  it  will  set  at  defiance  the 
strongest  optics  ;  and  although  Barcelona  bounds  it  on  the  land, 
the  eyes  are  feasted  with  the  delights  of  such  an  intervening 
champaign  (where  nature  does  not  only  smile  but  riot),  that  the 
sense  must  be  very  temperate,  or  very  weak,  that  can  be  soon  or 
easily  satisfied. 

Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  their  refreshing  springs,  their 
grateful  groves,  and  solitary  shades  under  single  trees,  whose 
clusters  proved  that  even  rocks  were  grown  fruitful ;  and  having 
run  over  all  the  variety  of  pleasures  in  their  several  pretty  cells* 
decently  set  off  with  gardens  round  them,  equally  fragrant  and 
beautiful,  we  were  brought  down  again  to  the  convent,  which* 
though  on  a  small  ascent,  lies  very  near  the  foot  of  this  terrestri- 
al paradise,  there  to  take  a  survey  of  their  sumptuous  hall,  much 
more  sumptuous  chapel,  and  its  adjoining  repository,  and  feast 
our  eyes  with  wonders  of  a  different  nature,  and  yet  as  entertain- 
ing as  any,  or  all,  we  had  seen  before. 

Immediately  on  our  descent,  a  priest  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  convent,  ready  to  show  us  the  hidden  rarities.  And 
though,  as  I  understood,  hardly  a  day  passes  without  the  resort 
of  some  strangers,  to  gratify  their  curiosity  with  the  wonders  of 
the  place,  yet  is  there,  on  every  such  occasion,  a  superior  con- 
course of  natives  ready  to  see  over  again,  out  of  mere  bigotry 
and  superstition,  what  they  have  seen  perhaps  a  hundred  times 
before.  I  could  not  avoid  taking  notice,  however,  that  the  pries* 
treated  these  constant  visitants  with  much  less  ceremony,  or  more 
freedom,  if  you  please,  than  any  of  the  strangers  of  what  nation  so- 
ever ;  or,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  take  as  much  pains  to  disoblige 
those,  as  he  did  pleasure  in  obliging  us. 

The  hall  was  neat,  large,  and  stately  ;  but  being  plain  and  un- 
adorned with  more  than  decent  decorations  suitable  to  such  a 
society,  I  hastened  to  the  other. 

When  we  entered  the  chapel,  our  eyes  were  immediately  at- 
tracted by  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  (as  they  call  it), 
which  stands  over  the  altar  piece.  It  is  about  the  natural  stature, 
but  as  black  and  shining  as  ebony  itself.  Most  would  imagine 
it  made  of  that  material ;  though  her  retinue  and  adorers  will  al- 
low nothing  of  the  matter. '  On  the  contrary,  tradition,  which, 
with  them  is,  on  some  occasions,  more  than  tantamount  to  reli- 
gion, he  assured  them,  and  they  relate  it  as  an  undoubted  matter 
of  fact,  that  her  present  colour,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  proceeded 
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from  her  concealment,  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  between  those 
two?  rocks  on  which  the  chapel  is  founded,  and  that  her  long  ly- 
ing in  that  dismal  place  changed  her  once  lovely  white  into  its 
present  opposite. 

As  the  custom  of  this  place,  (which  is  likewise  allowed  to  be  a 
distinguished  piece  of  civility  to  strangers),  when  we  approach 
the  black  lady  (who,  I  should  have  told  you,  bears  a  child  in  her 
arms,  but  whether  maternally  black,  or  of  the  mulatto  kind,  I 
protest  I  did  not  mind),  the  priest,  in  great  civility,  offers  you 
her  arm  to  salute ;  at  which  juncture,  I,  like  a  true  blue  protes- 
tant,  mistaking  my  word  of  command,  fell  foul  of  the  fair  lady's 
face.  The  displeasure  in  his  countenance  (for  he  took  more  no- 
tice of  the  rudeness  than  the  good  lady  herself),  convinced  me 
of  my  error ;  however,  as  a  greater  token  of  his  civility,  having 
admitted  no  Spaniards  along  with  my  companions  and  me,  it  pas- 
sed off  the  better ;  and  his  after  civilities  manifested  that  he  was 
willing  to  reform  my  ignorance  by  his  complaisance.  To  demon- 
strate which,  upon  my  telling  him  that  I  had  a  set  of  beads  w  hich 
1  must  entreat  him  to  consecrate  for  me,  he  readily,  nay  eagerly 
complied,  and  having  hung  them  on  her  arm  for  about  half  or 
somewhat  short  of  a  whole  minute,  he  returned  me  the  holy  bau- 
bles with  a  great  deal  of  address,  and  most  evident  satisfaction? 
The  reader,  will  be  apt  to  admire  this  curious  piece  of  supersti- 
tion of  mine,  till  I  have  told  him,  that  even  rigid  protectants  have, 
in  this  country,  thought  it  but  prudent  to  do  the  like ;  and  like- 
wise having  so  done,  to  carry  them  about  their  persons,  or  in 
their  pockets ;  for  experience  has  convinced  us  of  the  necessity 
of  this  most  catholic  precaution ;  since  those  who  have  here, 
travelling  or  othtrwise  come,  to  their  ends,  whether  by  accident* 
sickness,  or  the  course  of  nature,  not  having  these  sanctifying 
seals  found  upon  them,  have  ever  been  refused  Christian  burial, 
under  a  superstitious  imagination,  that  the  corpse  of  a  heretic  will 
infect  every  thing  near  it. 

Two  instances  of  this  kind  fell  within  my  knowledge ;  one  before 
I  went  to  Montserrat,  the  other  after.  The  first  was  of  one  Slunt, 
who  had  been  bombadier  at  Monjouick,  but  being  killed  while  we 
lay  at  Campilio,  a  priest,  whom  I  advised  upon  the  matter,  told 
me,  that  if  he  should  be  buried  where  any  corn  grew,  his  body 
would  not  only  be  taken  up  again,  but  ill  treated,  in  revenge  of 
the  destruction  of  so  much  corn,  which  the  people  would  on  no 
account  be  persuaded  to  touch ;  for  which  reason  we  took  care 
to  have  him  laid  in  a  very  deep  grave,  on  a  very  barren  spot  of 
ground.  The  other  was  one  Captain  Bush,  who  was  a  prisoner 
with  me  on  the  surrender  of  Denia ;  who  being  sent,  as  I  was  af- 
terwards told,  to  St.  Clemente  la  Mancha,  there  died ;  and,  as  I 
was  afterwards  informed,  though  he  was  privately  and  by  night, 
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buried  in  a  corn  field,  he  was  taken  out  of  his  grave  by  these  su- 
perstitious people,  as  soon  as  they  could  discover  the  place  where 
his  body  was  deposited*  But  I  return  to  the  convent  at  Mont- 
serrat. 

If  you  ascend  from  the  lowest  cell  to  the  very  summit,  the  last 
of  all  the  thirteen,  you  will  perceive  a  continual  contention  be- 
tween pleasure  and  devotion ;  and  at  last,  perhaps,  find  yourself  at 
a  loss  to  decide  which  deserves  the  pre-eminence  :  for  you  are  not 
here  to  take  cells  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  as  the  little  dormito* 
ries  of  solitary  monks ;  no,  neatness,  use,  and  contrivance,  appear 
in.every  one  of  them ;  and  though  in  an  almost  perfect  equality, 
yet  in  such  perfection,  that  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  discover 
in  any  one  of  them,  any  thing  wanting  to  the  pleasure  of  life.  If 
you  descend  to  the  convent  near  the  foot  of  that  venerable  hill, 
you  may  see  more,  much  more  of  the  riches  of  the  world,  but 
less,  far  less  appearance  of  a  celestial  treasure*  Perhaps  it  might 
be  the  sentiment  of  a  heretifc,  but  that  awe  and  devotion,  which 
I  found  in  my  attendant  from  cell  to  cell,  grew  languid,  and  was 
lost  in  mere  empty  bigotry^  and  foggy  superstition  when  I  came 
below. 

Before  I  leave  this  emblem  of  the  beatific  vision,  I  must  cor- 
"ivct  something  like  a  mistake  as  to  the  poor  borigo*  I  said  at 
the  beginning  that  his  labour  was  daily,  but  the  Sunday  is  to  him 
a  day  of  rest,  as  it  is  to  the~hermits,  his  masters,  a  day  of  reflec- 
tion :  for,  to  save  the  poor  faithful  brute  the  hard  drudgery  of 
that  day,  the  thirteen  hermits,  if  health  permit,  descend  to  their 
ccenobium,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  to  the  hall  of  the  convent,  where 
they  dine  in  common  with  the  monks  of  the  order,  who  are  Bene- 
dictines. After  seven  days  variety  of  such  innocent  delight  (the 
space  allowed  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers),  I  took  my  leave 
of  this  pacific  hermitage,  to  pursue  the  more  boisterous  duties  oi 
my  calling. 

TAKING  OF  THE  VEIL. 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

Being  now  pretty  well  recovered  of  my  wounds,  I  was,  by  or- 
der of  die  Governor  of  Valencia,  removed  to  Sainte  Clementede 
la  Mancha,  a  town  somewhat  more  inland,  and  consequently  es- 
teemed more  secure,  than  a  seaport.  Here  I  remained  under  a 
i>ort  of  pilgrimage.  To  me  as  a  stranger,  devested  of  acquaintance 
•or  friend  (for  at  that  instant  I  was  sole  prisoner  there),  at  first 
it  appeared  such,  though  in  a  very  small  compass  of  time  I  luck- 
ily found  it  made  quite  otherwise  by  an  agreeable  conversation. 

Sainte  Clemente  de  la  Mancha  is  rendered  famous  by  the  re- 
nowned Don  Michael  Cervantes,  who,  in  his  facetious  butsatiri- 
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cal  romance,  has  fixed  it  the  seat  and  birth-place  of  his  hero  Don 
Quixote* 

The  gentlemen  of  this  place  are  the  least  priest-ridden,  or  sons 
of  bigotry,  of  any  that  I  met  with  in  all  Spain ;  of  which,  in  my 
conversation  with  them,  I  had  daily  instances.  Among  many 
others,  an  expression  that  fell  from  Don  Felix  Pacheo,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  best  figure  thereabout,  and  of  a  very  plentiful  fortune, 
shall  now  suffice.  I  was  become  very  intimate  with  him ;  and 
we  used  often  to  converse  together  with  a  freedom  too  danger-* 
ous  to  be  common  in  a  country  so  enslaved  by  the  inquisition. 
Asking  me  one  day  in  a  sort  of  a  jocose  manner,  who,  in  my 
opinion  had  done  the  greatest  miracles  that  ever  were  heard  of? 
I  answered,  Jesu9  Christ.  w  It  is  very  true,"  says  he,  u  Jesus 
Christ  did  great  miracles,  and  a  great  one  it  was  to  feed  five 
thousand  people  with  two  or  three  small  fishes,  and  a  like  nunv 
ber  of  loaves :  but  Saint  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  has  found  out  a  way  to  feed  daily  one  hundred  thousand 
lubbards  with  nothing  at  all ;"  meaning  the  Franciscans,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Saint  Francis,  who  have  no  visible  revenues ;  yet  in 
thtfir  way  of  living,  come  up  to,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  any  other 
1  order. 

Another  day,  talking  of  the  place,  it  naturally  led  us  into  a  dis- 
course of  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  Don  Quixote.  At  which 
time  he  told  me,  that,  in  his  opinion,  that  work  was  a  perfect  pa* 
radox,  being  the  best  and  the  worst  romance  that  ever  was  wrote. 
w  For,"  says  he,  "  though  it  must  infallibly  please  every  man 
that  has  any  taste  for  wit,  yet  has  it  had  such  a  fatal  effect  upon 
the  spirits  of  my  countrymen,  that  every  man  of  wit  must  ever 
resent ;  for,"  continued  he,  "  before  the  appearance  in  the  world 
of  that  labour  of  Cervantes,  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  for  any 
man  to  walk  the  streets  with  any  delight,  or  without  danger. 
There  were  seen  so  many  cavalieros  prancing  and  and  curvetting 
before  the  windows  of  their  mistresses,  that  a  stranger  would  have 
imagined  the  whole  nation  to  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  race 
of  knight-errants.  But  after  the  world  became  a  little  acquainted 
I  with  that  notable  history,  the  man  that  was  once  seen  in  that  no- 
!  table  drapery  was  pointed  at  as  a  Don  Quixote,  and  found  him* 
self  the  jest  of  high  and  low.  And  I  verily  believe,"  added  he, 
uthat  to  this,  and  this  only,  we  owe  that  dampness  and  poverty 
Qf  spirit  which  has  run  through  all  our  councils  for  a  century 
past,  so  little  agreeable  to  those  nobler  actions  of  our  famous  an- 
cestors." 

After  many  of  these  lesser  sorts  of  confidences,  Don  Felix  r£~ 
commended  me  to  a  lodging  next  door  to  his  own.  It  was  at  a 
widow's,  who  had  one  only  daughter,  her  house  just  opposite  to 
*  Franciscan  nunnery.    Here  I  remained  some  time ;  all  which 
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time,  lying  in  my  bed,  I  could  hear  the  nuns  early  in  the  morning 
at  their  matins,  and  late  in  the  evening  at  their  vespers,  with  de- 
light enough  to  myself,  and  without  the  least  indecency  in  the 
world  in  my  thoughts  of  them.  Their  own  divine  employ  too 
much  engaged  every  faculty  of  mine  to  entertain  any  thing  in- 
consentaneous  or  offensive. 

This  my  neighbourhood  to  the  nunnery,  gave  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  two  nuns  invested ;  and  in  this  I  must  do  a  justice 
to  the  whole  country  to  acknowledge,  that  a  stranger  who  is  cu- 
rious (I  would  impute  it  rather  to  their  hopes  of  conversion  than 
to  their  vanity)  shall  be  admitted  to  much  greater  freedoms  in 
their  religious  pageantries,  than  any  native. 

One  of  their  nuns  was  of  the  first  quality,  which  rendered  the 
ceremony  more  remarkably  fine.  The  manner  of  investing  them 
was  thus : — In  the  morning  her  relations  and  friends  all  met  at 
her  father's  house,  whence,  she  being  attired  in  her  most  sump- 
tuous apparel,  and  a  coronet  placed  on  her  head,  they  attended 
her,  in  cavalcade,  to  the  nunnery,  the  streets  and  windows  being 
crowded,  and  filled  with  spectators  of  all  sorts. 

So  soon  as  she  entered  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  nunnery  she 
kneeled  down,  and,  with  an  appearance  of  much  devotion,  salut- 
ed the  ground,  then  rising  up,  she  advanced  a  step  or  two  far- 
ther, when,  on  her  knees,  she  repeated  the  salutes ;  this  done,  she 
approached  to  the  altar,  where  she  remained  till  mass  was  over ; 
after  which,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  one  of  the  priests,  in  praise, 
or  rather  in  an  exalted  preference,  of  a  single  life.  The  sermon  be- 
ing over,  the  nun  elect  fell  down  on  her  knees  before  the  altar, 
and,  after  some  short  mental  orisons,  rising  again,  she  withdrew 
into  an  inner  room,  where,  ^tripping  off  all  her  rich  attire,  she 
put  on  her  nun's  weeds ;  in  which,  making  her  appearance,  she, 
again  kneeling,  offered  up  some  private  devotions,  which  being 
over,  she  was  led  to  the  door  of  the  nunnery,  where  the  lady  and 
the  rest  of  the  nuns  stood,  ready  to  receive  her  with  open  arms. 
Thus  entered,  the  nuns  conducted  her  into  the  quire,  where,  after 
they  had  entertained  her  with  singing,  and  playing  upon  the  or- 
gan, the  ceremony  concluded,  and  every  one  departed  to  their 
proper  habitations. 

-  The  very  same  day  of  the  year  ensuing,  the  relations  and  friends 
of  the  fair  novitiate  meet  again  in  the  chapel  of  the  nunnery,  where 
the  lady  abbess  brings  her  out  and  delivers  her  to  them.  Then 
again  is  there  a  sermon  preached  on  the  same  subject  as  the  first ; 
which,  being  over,  she  is  brought  up  to  the  altar,  in  a  decent  but 
plain  dress,  the  fine  apparel  which  she  put  off  on  her  initiation 
being  deposited  on  one  side  of  the  altar,  and  her  nun's  weeds  on 
the  other.  Here  the  priest,  in  Latin,  cries,  Utrum^  honan^  rn/tvis^ 
accipe :  to  which  she  answers,  as  her  inclination  or  as  her  in- 
struction directs  her.    If  she,  after  this  her  year  of  probation, 
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$hows  any  dislike,  she  is  at  liberty  to  come  again  into  the  world : 
but  3",  awed  by  fear  (as  too  often  is  the  case),  or  won  by  expec- 
tation* or  present  real  inclination,  she  makes  choice  of  the  nun's 
weeds,  she  is  immediately  invested,  and  must  never  expect  to 
appear  again  in  the  world  out  of  the  walls  of  the  nunnery.  The 
young  lady  I  saw  thus  invested  was  very  beautiful,  and  sang  the 
best  of  any  in  the  nunnery. 


FROM  LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLES. 

THE  LATE  LORD  LYTTLETON. 

WHILST  The  World  was  in  being,  the  house  in  which  Mr. 
Topham  and  I  resided,  in  Beaufort-buildings,  was  the  constant 
resort  of  men  .of  literary  character ;  and,  among  the  number,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  reckoning  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  Esq.  who 
had  been  the  friend  of  Mr.  Topham  from  his  youth.  I  should 
not  have  introduced  his  name  in  these  pages,  it  being  somewhat 
extraneous  to  my  subject,  but  to  mention  a  circumstance  that  I 
heard  from  himself;  which,  as  I  ever  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of 
veracity  and  strict  honour,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  true ; 
and  as  it  explains  some  circumstances  respecting  the  death  of  the 
late  Lord  Lyttleton  (Mr.  Andrews's  intimate  companion  for  se- 
veral years),  never  before  made  known  to  the  public,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  my  readers.  A  few  nights  previous  to  Lord 
Lyttleton's  demise  (as  mentioned  in  his  biography  attached  to 
his  Poems),  soon  after  he  had  got  into  bed  he  saw  a  female  at 
.the  foot  of  it,  with  a  dove  in  her  hand,  and  beautifully  arrayed 
in  white,  who  told  him,  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  to  prepare 
himself  for  death,  as  the  third  night  from  that,  exactly  at  twelve 
o'clock,  he  should  depart  this  life !  His  Lordship,  who  had  ever 
led  a  very  gay  one,  conceiving  that  it  was  some  female  who  had 
got  into  the  room,  and  had  said  so  merely  to  jest  with  him,  jump- 
ed out  of  bed ;  but  to  his  astonishment  found  the  door  fast,  and 
no  person  in  the  room  but  his  valet,  who  was  fast  asleep  in  a  re- 
-  cess,  where  he  always  lay.  Greatly  alarmed  at  the:  circumstance, 
it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  he  determined  ta  put 
off  a  visit  he  was  to  have  paid  Mr.  Andrews  that  very  week ; 
and  the  night  which  the  spectre  prescribed  as  his  last,  was  the 
very  one  he  was  expected  to  sleep  at  JDartfonL  On  the  fatal 
evening  his  Lordship  had  several  of  his  friends  about  him,  who 
amused  themselves  with  looking  at  the  family  pictures  till  the 
hour  of  twelve  o'clock  arrived.    As  some  of  them  regarded  it  a 
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phantom  of  his  Lordship's  brain,  they  privately  put  tht  deck  fbr* 
ward  a  few  minutes.  As  soon  as  it  struck,  he  turned  round  to; 
all  who  were  about  him,  and  said,  44  You  see  I  have  cheated  die 
jghost Upon  which  he  went  up  to  bed,  and  his  valet  brought 
him  up  some  trifling  medicine  to  take,  but  had  forgotten  a  spoob 
to  stir  it ;  he  sent  him  down  for  one ;  and  on  his  return,  found 
him  actually  a  corpse  on  the  bed !  he  looked  at  his  Lordship's 
fine  stop-watch,  and  found  the  hands  exactly  at  the  stroke  of 
twelve  o'clock.  Mr.  Andrews  finding  that  his  Lordship  did  not 
come  down  on  the  day  he  promised,  which  was  the  very  one  on 
which  he  died,  could  not  imagine  the  reason  of  it,  and  had  retired 
to  rest  somewhat  before  twelve.  He  had  not  been  long  lying 
down  when  the  curtains  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  were  drawn  open* 
and  he  saw  his  Lordship  .standing  before  him,  in  a  large  figured 
morning-gown  which  always  remained  in  the  house  for  his  Lord* 
ship's  sole  use.  Mr.  Andrews  conceiving  that  his  Lordsnip  had 
arrived  after  he  had  retired,  as  he  so  positively  expected  him  on 
that  day,  said  to  him,  u  My  Lord  you  are  at  some  of  your  tricks ; 
go  to  your  bed  or  I  will  throw  something  at  you."— The  answer 
he  returned  was — u  It  is  all  over  with  me,  Andrews  /"—and  in* 
stantly  disappeared.  As  there  was  a  large  clothes  press  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  he  conceived  his  Lordship  h4d  got  into  it,  arieV 
rose  to  see;  but  he  did  not  find  him  there.  He  next  examined 
the  night-bolt  on  the  door,  and  found  it  fast ;  and  he  saw  by  the 
candle  he  had  not  been  long  in  bed,  or  he  might  otherwise  have 
Conceived  it  a  dream.  He  rung  his  bell,  and  inquired  of  liis 
servants  where  Lord  Lytdeton  was  i  they  said  they  had  not  seen 
him.  The  night-gown  was  next  sought  for,  and  found  in  its  usu- 
al place.  Mr.  Andrews  knew  not  of  his  Lordship's  death  till 
next  day,  when  letters  from  London  announced  it  to  liave  taken 
place  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock  the  night  before.  As  must  natu- 
rally  be  supposed,  the  circumstance  and  the  loss  t>f  his  friend 
made  a  very  great  impression  upon  Mr.  Andrews,  and  affected 
him  for  some  months  after,  as  he  is  positive  to  his  being  awake 
at  the  time  it  happened,  and  of  the  appearance  of  the  pr 
Upon  taking  an  impartial  view  of  die  business  : — The  circum* 
stances  connected  with  Lord  Lytdeton's  death  are  on  record,  weft 
authenticated  by  people  of  honour,  veracity,  and  high  rank,  and 
that  he  died  at  the  exact  hour  of  twelve,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Andrews,  he  is  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  stored 
with  the  most  elegant  accomplishments  which  literature,  a  refined 
education,  and  a  good  understanding  could  give  it ;  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man  of  honour  and  truth  has  never  been  impeached ; 
while  his  ample,  fortune  has  placed  him  above  the  petty  cavils  or 
petty  necessities  of  chequered  life ;  therefore,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  we  can  have  no  reason  to  suspect  Mr.  Andrews  of  telling 
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any  thing  but  what  he  realty  saw.  But  this  I  solemnly  protest ; 
he  mentioned  the  occurrence  to  me  at  his  own  table,  in  his  own 
house,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Topham.  Whether  Lord 
Lyttleton's  death  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  divine  source  or  not,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  determine ;  but  many  people  suppose,  as  he 
Was  found  with  his  watch  in  his  hand  after  his  death,  and  by  it, 
k  was  exacdy  twelve,  the  idea  of  the  time  not  being  past  which 
was  ordained  to  finish  his  existence,  gave  him  such  a  shock  as  to 
came  his  immediate  death  from  the  night. 


FROM  I*A  BELLE  ASSEMBLES* 

SINGULAR  CIRCUMSTANCE. 


ABOUT  two  years  ago,  a  remarkable  fine  bull,  belonging  ~to 
J.  T.  Sandemans,  Esq.  of  Stokely  Hall,  near  Truro,  was  lost, 
and  every  method  was  tried  to  find  him,  without  success.  On 
the  26th  of  September  last,  Mr*  S's  steward  having  received  di- 
rections to  examine  a  cod-pit  which  had  not  been  worked  for 
several  years,  on  account  of  a  spring,  having  issued  from  an  ele- 
vated part  of  the  mine,  went  there  with  some  assistants ;  and  ha- 
ving descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  found  that  the  water  had 
nearly  gone  away ;  and  on  further  prosecuting  their  search,  found, 
to  their  inexpressible  astonishment,  the  very  bull  which  had  been 
so  long  lost,  standing,  as  if  in  the  act  of  drinking ;  nor  did  their 
astonishment  in  the  least  abate,  on  their  discovering  that  the 
beast  had  become  a  most  striking  instance  of  petrifaction !  Every 
feature  and  muscle  were  as  perfect  as  when  he  was  living,  except 
that  the  hair  on  his  hide  was  changed  into  a  beautiful  mossy  sub- 
stance, which  still  retained  the  original  colour  of  the  animal,  and 
extended  in  curb  all  over  it,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  described* 
Mr.  S.  has  made  several  attempts  to  have  the  bull  removed ;  but 
he  has  now  given. up  the  idea,  as  the  moss  is  of  so  brittle  a  na- 
ture as  to  break  with  the  slightest  touch.  Several  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  have  already  visited  this  phenomenon,  and  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  wonderful  effects  of  nature  exemplified  in  this 
animal. 
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An  Account  of  Gibraltar  :  its  present  state  of  Society,  Manners,  &c. 
By  Sir  John  Cam. 

THE  wind  blew  strong,  and  our  captain  made  a  sad  bungling 
business  of  weathering  the  numerous  vessels  by  which  we  were 
surrounded.  Instead  of  cursing  most  boisterously,  a  la  mode  An- 
glatse^  he  roared  out  most  lustily  to  numerous  saints  to  assist 
him.  Which  of  them  heard  him,  1  do  not  know;  but  we  got  out 
fairly  to  sea  at  last,  and  in  about  three  hours  passed  Chiciana, 
in  which  there  are  many  handsome  country  houses,  chiefly  be- 
longing to  the  merchants  at  Cadiz. 

As  we  passed  Trafalgar,  my  mind  could  not  but  dwell  upon  the 
fate  of  the  illustrious  Nelson.  Even  at  this  day,  several  pieces  of 
wrecks  are  to  be  found  upon  the  beach,  as  proud,  though  melan- 
choly, memorials  of  that  great  batde,  in  which  the  joyous  sensa- 
tions excited  by  its  glory  were  qualified  by  a  pensive  sympathy  for 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  heroes*  After  passing  Tarifia, 
the  most  southern  point  of  Europe,  where  there  is  a  large  Moor- 
ish round  tower,  and  a  small  village  behind,  the  view  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  Mediterranean  becomes  uncommonly  grand.  Be- 
hind us  lay  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  to  the  south,  at  a  short  distance, 
arose,  midway,  covered  with  clouds,  a  craggy  mountain  of  stiv-  ■ 
pendous  height,  called  Ape's  Hill,  the  ancient  Abyla,  one  of  the 
northern  bulwarks  of  Africa.  Before  us,  the  bay  of  Gibraltar 
expanded  itself,  formed  on  one  side  by  the  mighty  rock,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  ascendihg  to  the  heigh  of  fourteen 
hundred  feet,  presenting  at  the  nearest  extremity  a  rich,  rural,  and 
most  romantic  appearance,  and  at  die  farthest,  tremendous  batte- 
ries raised  amidst  rocks  and  barreness,  whilst  numerous  ships  of 
various  nations,  floated  securely  in  its  shadow. 

Charmed  with  this  magnificent  scene,  we  felt  no  impatience  at 
the  difficulty  which  we  experienced  in  getting  well  in  the  bay,  on 
account  of  the  wind  having  changed,  and  a  strong  Levanter  blow- 
ing, one  of  the  effects  of  which  is  to  coyer  the  elevated  summits 
of  the  rock  to  the  northward  with  thick  foggy  clouds. 

Great  caution  is  used  in  granting  pratique,  particularly  since  the 
last  dreadful  fever,  which  consigned  so  many  of  our  countrymen 
in  this  place  to  their  untimely  graves.  However,  as  we  had  come 
only  from  a  neighbouring  port,  we  were  soon  pronounced  to  be 
plague-free,  and  permitted  to  step  on  the  ancient  Mount  Calpe, 
and  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  grand  and  classical  im- 
pressions of  which  somewhat  suffered  upon  entering  the  town, 
which  at  first,  in  some  of  its  objects,  not  a  little  resembled  Ports- 
mouth Point.    I  staid  here  on  account  of  my  companion^  much 
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longer  than  I  wished,  without  being  able,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  his  engagements,  to  visit  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  the  pas- 
sage to  which  is  so  short,  that  boats  are  continually  going  over  to 
supply  the  garrison  with  bullocks. 

As  this  celebrated  rock  has  been  so  often  and  so  minutely  de- 
scribed, my  remarks  upon  it  will  be  very  few.  Considering  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  and  the  reverberation  of  that  heat  from 
the  rock,  the  town  and  most  of  the  barracks  appear  to  me  to  be 
badly  constructed.  Many  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  and 
nearly  all  built  after  the  English,  instead  of  the  Moorish  fashion ; 
they  are  not  sufficiently  ventilated,  and  of  course  are  more  likely 
to  assist,  than  prevent,  contagion.  On  account  of  the  number  of 
adventurers  who,  attracted  by  the  prodigious  trade  in  English 
manufactures  which  was  till  lately  carried  on  here,  reside  at 
Gibraltar,  and  the  small  space  allowed  by  the  government  for  the 
erection  of  buildings,  house-rent  is  almost  incredibly  high.  Three 
or  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  for  a  small  store  and  two  or 
three  miserable  rooms,  is  a  common  rent ;  and  my  worthy  friend 
Mr.  John  Sweetland,  the  captain  of  the  port,  informed  me  that, 
were  he  so  disposed,  he  could  let  his  residence,  a  small  Moorish 
house,  having  a  square  court,  and  stores  and  apartments  on  the 
basement  and  first  floor  on  each  side,  for  nine  hundred  pounds 
per  annum. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  Gibraltar,  before  I  beheld  a  picture  of 
the  sad  mutability  to  which  nations  are  liable.  The  Moors,  to 
whom  Spain  was  once  subject,  and  under  whose  brilliant  domi- 
nion it  attained  a  high  degree  of  renown  for  those  arts  and  scien- 
ces, and  systems  of  political  economy,  which  enrich  and  einbel- 
1  lish  nations,  who,  on  their  landing,  gave  to  this  very  rock  the 
name  of  Ghiblaltah,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Entrance,  which,  with 
little  alteration,  it  now  bears,  are  now,  of  all  their  mighty  con- 
quest, permitted,  by  a  condescending  act  of  sufferance,  to  show 
themselves  only  upon  this  narrow  spot  of  ground.  The  descen- 
dants of  the  mighty  conquerors  of  Spain  may  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  this  tiny  peninsular  extremity,  plying  for  hire  as  por- 
ters, and  frequently  cursed,  struck,  spit  upon,  and  treated  with 
every  indignity  by  their  employers! 

Writers  of  eminence  are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  po- 
litical value  of  this  wonderful  rock.  Some  have  regarded  the 
tenacity,  with  which  the  British  government  has  always  retained 
it,  from  the  time  it  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
and  Seville,  as  originating  in  homage  to  the  feelings,  rather  than 
a  wise  attention  to  the  interests,  of  the  British  nation :  however 
Well  founded  such  opinions  might  have  been,  when  entertained, 
it  would  scarcely,  I  think,  be  persisted  in  at  the  present  period, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful  changes,  which  have  nar- 
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rowed  eur  commercial  enterprise  and  communication,  in  other 
seas,  the  Mediterranean  has  presented  to  us  mercantile  advan- 
tages before  but  little  known. 

Although  the  Spaniards  regard  Ceuta,  in  some  degree,  as  an  in* 
demnity  for  the  loss  of  the  mighty  fortress  opposite,  yet,  protected 
by  its  batteries,  and  an  inconsiderable  British  naval  force,  every 
ship  bearing  the  British  flag  was,  during  the  late  war,  enabled  to 
sail  through  that  extraordinary  straight  which  separated  Europe 
from  Africa,  and  pass  in  safety  into  the  Mediterranean,  without 
experiencing  any  check,  but  an  occasional  and  petty  annoyance 
from  the  gun-boats  of  Algeziras. 

During  the  war,  the  clandestine  trade  carried  on  from  this 
rock  with  the  Spaniards  was  very  great ;  and  since  the  peace  with 
the  patriots,  the  commercial  intercourse  has  been  very  valuable, 
until  the  communication  was,  after  my  first  visit  to  Gibraltar,  cut 
off  by  the  unexpected  irruption  of  the  French  into  Seville,  Mala- 
ga, Grenada,  and  other  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Spain.  So 
great  was  this  intercourse,  that  the  quay  was  much  too  small  for 
the  Immense  number  of  vessels  which  came  to  the  rock. 

It  has  been  the  wish  of  England  to  obtain  Ceuta,  and  it  is  said 
that  she  has  obtained  it ;  but  it  is  by  a  small  British  force  being 
most  suspiciously  admitted  into  the  garrison,  where  nearly  five 
times  the  number  of  Spanish  soldiers  are  kept.  If  the  Spaniards 
in  war  with  England  held  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  few  vessels  could 
pass  through  the  narrow  entrance  I  have  described,  without  be* 
ing  shattered  to  pieces.  Should  England  ever  evacuate  this  rock, 
her  dominion  in  the  Mediterranean  will  be  but  slender  and  pre- 
carious. 

The  excavated  batteries,  which  open  towards  the  Spanish  lines, 
and  the  great  cavern  called  the  Hall  of  St.  George,  are  wonder- 
ful efforts  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour.  From  the  stupendous 
summits  above  these  batteries,  upwards  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  high,  there  is  a  vast  and  magnificent  view  of  die 
African  coast,  including,  Barbary,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  the  At- 
lantic, the  Mediterranean,  the  town  below,  the  bay  with  its  nor 
merous  shipping,  Algeziras,  the  country  behind,  the  hill  frtxn 
whence  the  Queen  of  Spain  contemplated  as  a  spectacle  the  me* 
morable  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  on  which  are  traceable  the  rums 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Cartea,  the  town  of  San  Roque,  and  die 


Quitting  this  spot,  I  visited  one  of  the  signal  houses,  and  as  the 
Levanter  was  just  beginning  to  blow,  I  had  an  opportunity,  whkh 
an  officer  who  had  been  nearly  three  years  on  die  rock  had  not 
before  met  with,  of  seeing  groups  of  very  lar^e  monkeys,  to  whom 
this  wind  is  peculiarly  disagreeable,  quit  their  caverns,  which  al- 
most impend  over  the  inaccessible  crags  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
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having  ascended  the  heights,  descend,  many  bearing  their  young 
on  their  backs,  a  short  way,  and  range  themselves  m  rather  for- 
midable bodies  on  the  western  side.  I  counted  no  less  than  four- 
teen in  a  short  space  of  time.  We  passed  near  them,  but  they 
did  not  appear  to  be  annoyed  at  our  presence.  As  shooting  at 
them  is  prohibited,  perhaps  more  from  the  fear  of  loosening  the 
stones  of  these  summits  by  the  shot,  which  by  rolling  from  such 
a  height  towards  the  town  might  do  mischief  below,  than  from 
tenderness  to  the  antic  race,  they  may  probably  derive  confidence 
from  being  but  seldom  molested.  As  they  were  seated  on  this 
side  of  the  rock,  some  time  since,  an  officer  happened  to  pass  with 
a  fine  terrier,  which  ran  at  them.  The  monkeys,  who  were  seat- 
ed in  a  circle,  were  not  in  the  least  dismayed ;  but,  upon  some  of 
them  moving  a  little,  the  dog  ran  into  die  centre,  when  a  very 
powerful  monkey  seized  him  by  one  of  his  hinder  legs,  ran  with 
him  to  the  top,  hurled  him  over  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock,  a 
stupendous  and  nearly  perpendicular  height,  and  dashed  the  rash 
assailant  to  pieces.  Of  these  monkeys  stranger  stories  are  related. 
A  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  one  has  obtained  credit  with  some 
of  the  most  credulous  of  the  inhabitants,  that  before  the  English 
got  possession  of  this  place,  one  of  them  contrived  to  seize  a 
pretty  girl  whilst  she  was  enjoying  the  view  from  an  elevated 
part  of  the  rock,  and  to  gratify  his  amorous  propensities  towards 
her,  that  he  was  put  under  arrest  according  to  military  law,  tried 
by  a  court-martial  of  grave  Spanish  officers,  and  shot  lor  the  rape. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  is  the  only  spot  in  Europe  where 
monkeys  are  found  wild.  Many  are  brought  over  from  Barbary, 
and  sold  in  the  market  for  a  mere  trifle ;  and  hence  a  monkey  is 
almost  as  common  as  a  cat  in  the  houses  of  Gibraltar. 

The  stern  and  hostile  aspect  of  the  northern  side  of  the  rock 
softens  into  scenes  of  rural  beauty  to  the  south,  leading  to  Europa 
Point.  Here  well  cut  roads  wind  through  avenues  of  poplars,  along 
the  sides  of  gardens,  and  through  groves  of  orange  and  citron 
trees.  The  official  house  of  the  commissioner,  elevated  high  on 
the  rock,  half-embosomed  in  a  garden  abounding  with  productions 
of  the  south,  offers,  at  least  in  point  of  picturesque  situation,  a 
comparison  unfavourable  to  the  residence  of  the  governor,  which 
•stands  in  the  town,  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  in  the  principal  street, 
and  was  formerly  a  Franciscan  convent.  It  is  called  a  the  con- 
vent9 to  this  day.  Here,  however,  there  is  an  excellent  garden, 
kept  in  high  order,  containing  orange,  citron-trees,  vines,  flowers, 
and  vegetables.  Towards  Europa  Point,  there  are  also  several 
other  beautiful  spots.  Mr.  Commissary  Sweetland  and  his  amia- 
ble lady  have  a  delightful  cottage  here,  as  well  known  for  the 
elegant  hospitality  which  reigns  within,  as  for  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  without. 
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On  this  side  of  the  rock  is  the  celebrated  cave  of  St.  Michael ; 
this  is  a  magnificent  hall  of  nature,  apparently  supported  by  co- 
lumns of  crystallization,  rude,  brilliant,  and  beautiiul,  from  which 
there  are  narrow  and  difficult  passages  leading  to  other  apart- 
ments. During  the  war  with  Snain,  and  before  the  French  arms 
became  sullied  by  a  spirit  of  ruthless  ferocity,  an  intercourse,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  urbanity,  existed  between  our  garrison  and  the 
Spaniards,  such  as  did  honour  to  the  exalted  sensibility  of  two 
great  nations.  Our  officers  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  sports  of 
the  turf  within  the  Spanish  territory,  and,  in  return,  gave  balls 
and  other  entertainments  to  the  Spaniards.  Upon  some  of  these 
festive  and  generous  occasions,  the  cave  of  St.  Michael's  was 
accustomed  to  be  brilliandy  lighted  up.  Under  these  illumina- 
tions, the  effect  of  its  roof,-— fretted  and  richly  adorned  with  pris- 
matic spars  and  dropping  crystals,  wildly  resembling  the  minute 
and  delicate  richness  of  saracenic  decoration,— of  its  glittering 
sides,  of  its  milk-white  and  semi-transparent  columns,  presenting 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  orders  of  architecture,  its  numerous  and  mys- 
terious recesses,  the  whole  enlivened  by  groups  of  visitors  gayly 
dressed,  must  have  been  most  singular  and  enchanting.  Rugged,  * 
barren,  and  bladeless,  as  this  rock  appears  at  the  height  of  this 
cave,  still  flocks  of  goats  and  even  some  cows  contrive  to  find 
pasture  upon  its  western  side.  The  roads  are  excellent,  and  en- 
livened with  persons  riding  backwards  and  forwards,  and  even 
by  barouches  and  other  carriages. 

In  the  town,  there  is  an  excellent  garrison  library  in  a  hand- 
some detached  building.  To  the  balls  given  by  the  military,  the 
families  of  the  merchants  are  rarely,  if  ever,  admitted :  this  un- 
pleasant line  of  separation  has  been  drawn,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  low  and  vulgar  mercantile  adventurers,  who  have 
6etded  in  Gibraltar.  Universal  toleration  exists,  without,  as  might 
be  expected,  any  inconvenience  to  the  garrison,  always  excepting, 
however,  the  horrid  nuisance  produced  by  a  fellow  beating  the 
bell  of  the  Spanish  Catholic  church  with  a  great  hammer,  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  the  no  little  annoyance  of  every 
one  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  noisy  functionary  is  a  great  cox- 
comb in  his  way,  and  says  that  the  English  have  good  bells,  but  do 
not  know  how  to  ring  diem,  and  that  he  alone  possesses  taste  in 
this  way !  I  was  informed,  that  an  officer  once,  provoked  by  his 
noise,  after  repeatedly,  but  unavailingly,  requesting  him  not  to 
strike  so  hard,  could  not  resist  caning  him  when  he  descended, 
upon  which  the  bellman  brought  his  action,  and  obtained  dama- 
ges ;  he  now,  therefore,  frequently  shows  his  triumph,  by  the  ad- 
ditional vehemence  with  which  he  strikes  his  bell. 

The  traveller  will  do  well  to  pay  a  visit  to  Catalan  Bay,  situa- 
ted at  the  base  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock,  which  is  there  per* 
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fectly  inacessible :  this  spot  is  truly  romantic  and  beautiful*  Here 
under  the  shade  of  vines  and  fig-trees,  in  company  with  some  in- 
telligent engineer  officers,  with  a  fine  beach  and  rolling  sea  in  our 
front,  and  in  our  rear  the  cliffs  of  this  mighty  rock,  on  the  sides 
of  which  several  monkeys  were  playing  their  4  fantastic  tricks/ 
we  dined  in  refreshing  coolness,  although  it  was  sultry,  hot  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rock. 

The  marble  of  Gibraltar  is  very  beautiful,  and  admits  of  a  fine 
polish :  shells  and  petrified  fish  are  frequently  found  in  it. 

The  inns  in  the  town,  without  being  very  clean  or  comfortable, 
are  excessively  dear ;  but  there  is  one  to  which  I  would  recom- 
mend the  traveller  of  pleasure  to  go,  equal  in  neatness  and  com- 
fort to  any  in  England,  standing  in  an  enchanting  situation  a  lit- 
tle above  the  dock-yard  and  Europa  Bay. 

The  musquitoes  commit  sad  havoc  upon  strangers,  for  which 
reason,  and  the  usual  effects  attendant  on  a  change  of  climate,  an 
officer  is  seldom  put  on  duty  for  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival.  The 
society  is  here  altogether  gloomy,  for  want  of  more  females.  The 
theatre  is  execrable.  One  of  the  few  amusements  is  spearing  of 
fish  by  torch  light.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  vegetables, 
now,  from  Spain  as  well  as  Barbary.  At  night  a  passenger  is  sad- 
ly annoyed  by  the  challenges  of  the  numerous  sentinels  who  are 
stationed  in  and  near  the  town.  Every  one  not  in  uniform  must 
carry  a  lanthorn.  To  the  eye  of  the  stranger  the  town  presents  a 
natural  masquerade  of  people  from  various  countries  in  the  diffe- 
rent costumes,  of  whom  the  chief  are  Moors.  The  Spanish  cha- 
racter forms  a  striking  feature.  Spaniards  from  all  parts  are  to 
be  found  here. 

Gibraltar,  is  indeed  well  worthy  of  a  voyage  to  be  seen ;  and 
when  its  numerous  and  astonishing  fortifications,  its  town,  bar- 
racks, docks,  arsenals,  country-houses,  and  population,  sometimes 
amounting  to  sixteen  thousand  souls,  distributed  on  one  side  of 
a  rock,  whose  circumference  does  not  exceed  seven  miles,  are  all 
brought  within  the  eye's  and  mind's  view,  it  may  justly  be  rank, 
ed  amongst  the  greatest  of  natural  and  artificial  wonders. 


FROM  THE  LITERARY  PANORAMA. 

RUSSIAN  THEATRICALS. 

CATHERINE  II.,  harboured  a  deep  resentment  against 
Gustavus  of  Sweden,  and  could  not  forgive  him  the  war  which 
he  carried  on  against  her:  she  composed  an  opera,  which  she 
called  "  The  Unskilful  Warrior."  The  design  of  this  perform- 
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ance  was  obvious.  The  Empress  showered  down  ridicule  upon 
the  object  of  her  hatred*  She  spared  nothing  to  render  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  dramatic  work  splendid  and  brilliant*  Martini 
composed  the  music.  The  ballet  cost  twenty  thousand  roubles  to 
get  up.  The  scenery,  the  dresses  of  the  performers,  the  decora- 
tions of  the  houser  would  cost  at  least  double  the  sum*  Catherine 
wanted  to  have  her  play  performed  at  the  grand  national  theatre : 
Potemkin  highly  disapproved  of  this  idea,  and  was  not  afraid  of 
stating  his  disapprobation.  He  thought  it  would  only  serve  to 
exasperate  *  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  to  perpetuate  the  war.  a  I 
am,"  added  he,  "  neither  a  judge  nor  a  critic,  but  I  could  wish 
the  Empress  had  chosen  any  other  amusement."  Out  of  regard 
for  his  opinion,  the  performance  was  postponed  till  after  his  de- 
parture ;  and  the  play  was  acted  at  the  theatre  of  the  Hermitage, 
where  the  public  were  not  admitted* 

Although  we  have  never  read  "  The  Unskilful  Warrior,"  yet 
we  recollect  a  passage  from  one  of  this  Imperial  dramatic  writer's 
pieces,  which  will  evince  the  delicacy  and  taste  with  which  she 
conducted  her  dialogue : 

«  Tantinc.— Marton  informs  me,  niece,  that  you  have  passed  a  bad 

night;  what's  been  the  matter?'* 

«  Rosalie. — Why,  aunt,  the  fleas  prevented  me  from  sleeping  \" 

This  piece  entitled  La  Rage  aux  Proverbes,  was  played  before 
the  Court  at  the  Hermitage,  and  was,  of  course,  received  M  with 
unbounded  applause."  It  shows  not  only  the  manners  of  die 
higher  Russians,  but  also  the  comforts  of  a  Russian  bed ;  it  also 
confirms  the  accounts  of  those  travellers  who  have  related  in- 
stances of  mutual  attention  paid  by  Russian  Princesses,  in  hunt* 
ing  the  vermin  of  each  other's  heads,  at  their  palace  windows* 

*  This  tenderness  of  Potemkin  was  certainly  remarkable,  particularly  when 
we  reflect  on  the  mild  orders  this  fellow  issued  relative  to  the  poor  subjects 
of  the  same  king  of  Sweden. 

"  The  Russians,"  said  he,  "must  penetrate  into  Swedish  Finland,  depopu- 
late and  ravage  that  country,  and  render  it  so  uninhabitable,  that  the  fiend  of 
mankind  himself  would  not  be  tempted  to  make  it  his  residence."  Three 
thousand  Bashkirs  were  sent  for  from  the  borders  of  Tartary  to  be  employed 
in  the  execution  of  the  bloody  decree  against  unhappy  Finland.  The  Russians, 
however,  had  soon  occasion  to  repent  employing  those  half-savages,  for  they 
treated  Russian  Finland  as  unmercifully  as  that  part  which  belonged  to  Swe- 
den, sacking,  plundering,  and  assassinating  friends  and  foes  indiscriminately. 
Life  of  Potemkin. 
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I  The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  same  mode  in  a  warmer  country. 

SPANISH  THEATRICALS. 

44  A  FRIEND  of  mine  who  visited  Madrid  in  more  tranquil 
moments  than  the  present,  while  in  that  city  went  to  the  presen- 
tation of  a  new  play.  Love  was  not  omitted  in  this  piece.  The 
scene  drew  up  and  discovered  the  enamoured  pair  embracing 
and  kissing  each  other  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  passion,' 
The  modesty  of  the  audience  was  shocked ;  and  such  a  univer- 
sal expression  of  disapprobation  was  evinced  that  the  acting  was 

I  stopped.  But  the  night  following,  the  same  play  was  again 
brought  forward,  and  proceeded  very  quietly  unto  the  critical 

.  scene.  The  curtain  rose,  and  presented  the  lovers ;  but  diffe- 
rently employed.  The  lady  was  journeying  through  the  ravines, 
between  the  long  locks  of  her  beloved,  and  taking  thence  their 
affrighted  little  residents.  At  this  sight  peals  of  applause  rung 
throughout  the  house ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  piece  went  off 
with  die  loudest  acclamations.  So  much  for  the  most  delicate 
testimony  of  Spanish  tenderness !  Where,  my  good  friend,  are 
all  the  ethereal  loves  of  the  Don  Ferdinands  and  Donna  Seraphi- 
nas  of  our  romances,  when  we  behold  such  spectacles !" 


TONQUIN  THEATRICALS. 

THE  dramatic  art  is  cultivated  in  Tonquin :  but  it  is  in  fol- 
lowing a  very  different  method  from  that  practised  in  Europe. 
The  greater  part  of  their  serious  dramas  are  merely  versified 
recitals  of  national  events ;  there  is  no  distinction  of  acts,  and 
the  scenes  are  of  very  unequal  length :  there  is  neither  art  in 
the  dialogue,  nor  regular  intrigue,  nor  any  gradual  interest ;  they 
speak  more  to  die  eyes  than  to  the  understanding  or  feeling. 
The  comic  pieces  are  in  general  merely  farces.  They  introduce 
a  kind  of  merry  fellow,  whose  jokes  consist  principally  of  obsce- 
nities, supported  by  ridiculous  and  unnatural  pantomimic  ges- 
tures— many  of  their  dramas  are  taken  from  the  Chinese  thea- 
tre ;  one  of  them  most  in  vogue  at  present  has  for  subject  what 
occupies  generally  the  theatres  of  all  countries,  love,  and  the 
libertine  attack  against  the  conjugal  compact.  A  female  who 
has  a  lover,  not  finding  a  better  expedient  to  elude  the  attention 
of  her  husband  than  that  of  assassination,  seizes  the  moment 
when  he  is  in  bed  (which  is  placed  on  the  stage)  and  despatches 
turn  by  a  dreadful  cut  in  the  head  with  a  hatchet.    Her  husband 
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on  receiving  the  blow  leaps  from  his  bed,  and  walks  up  and 
down  the  stage  with  the  hatchet  firmly  fixed  in  his  scull,  uttering 
the  most  lamentable  cries,  while  the  blood  flows  in  torrents  down 
his  face,  and  he  at  length  expires  in  the  utmost  agonies  and  con- 
vulsions. His  cries  having  brought  the  neighbours  in — a  man- 
dariji  is  sent  for,  who  examines  the  woman,  finds  her  guilty,  and 
condemns  her  to  be  skinned  alive,  which  is  performed  behind 
the  scenes — but,  after  this  execution^  she  reappears  on  the  stage, 
and  sings  a  few  tender  airs  to  the  mandarin  to  engage  him  to 
be  satisfied  with  her  punishment,  and  to  give  her  a  full  remis- 
sion of  her  crime,  in  order  that  in  the  other  world,  where  she  is 
going,  she  may  not  carry  with  her  the  title  of  a  guilty  person. 

We  recommend  this  exhibition  to  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  for 
translation,  as  it  certainly  would  make  a  very  fine  Tonquin  Ger- 
man-Anglo melodrame,  and  give  great  stage  effect—if  the  hat- 
chet be  managed  adroitly. 


FROM  THE  SPORTING  MAOAZISE. 

CELEBRATED  HORSE  BREAKER. 

AMONG  the  curiosities  of  this  district  may  be  properly  in- 
cluded a  very  extraordinary  power  displayed  by  one  of  its  natives, 
in  controling  and  subduing  the  refractory  disposition  of  horses* 
What  I  am  about  to  relate  will  appear  almost  incredible,  and  is 
certainly  very  hard  to  be  accounted  for ;  but  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  of  its  truth ;  many  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  have 
been  witnesses  of  his  performances,  some  of  which  come  within 
my  own  knowledge, — He  was  an  awkward,  ignorant  rustic,  of 
the  lowest  class  ;  his  name  James  Sullivan,  but  better  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Whisperer ;  his  occupation  horse-breaking. 
The  nick-name  he  acquired  from  a  vulgar  notion  of  his  being 
able  to  communicate  to  the  amimai  what  he  wished,  by  means 
of  a  whisper ;  and  the  singularity  of  the  method  seemed,  in  some 
degree,  to  justify  the  attribute.  In  his  own  neighbourhood,  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  made  it  appear  less  remarkable,  but  I  doubt 
if  any  instance  of  a  similar  subjugating  talent  is  to  be  found  on 
record.  As  far  as  the  sphere  of  his  control  extended,  the  boast 
of  veni,  vidiy  vici^  was  more  justly  claimed  by  James  Sullivan 
than  by  Caesar,  or  even  Buonaparte  himself. 

How  his  art  was  acquired,  or  in  what  it  consisted,  is  likely  to 
remain  ever  unknown,  as  he  has  lately  left  the  world  without  di- 
vulging it.    His  son,  who  follows  the  same  trade,  possesses  a 
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small  portion  of  the  art,  having  either  never  learned  the  true  se- 
cret, or  being  incapable  of  putting  it  in  practice.  The  wonder  of 
his  skill  consisted  in  the  celerity  of  the  operation,  which  was  per- 
formed in  privacy,  and  without  any  apparent  means  of  coercion. 
Every  description  of  horse,  or  mule,  whether  previously  broke  or 
unhandled,  whatever  their  peculiar  vices  or  ill  habits  might  have 
been*  submitted,  without  show  of  resistance,  to  the  magical  in- 
fluence of  his  art,  and  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour  became 
gentle  and  tractable.  The  effect,  although  instantaneously  pro- 
duced, was  generally  durable.  Though  some  were  more  sub- 
missive to  him  than  others,  they  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  do- 
cility unknown  before.  When  sent  for,  to  tame  a  vicious  beast, 
for  which  he  was  paid  more  or  less,  according  to  distance,  gene- 
rally two  or  three  guineas,  he  directed  the  stable,  in  which  he  and 
the  object  of  the  experiment  were  placed,  to  be  shut,  with  orders 
not  to  open  the  door  until  a  signal  was  given.  After  a  tfte-b*tfte 
of  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  little  or  no  bustle  was  heard, 
the  signal  was  made,  and,  upon  opening  the  door,  the  horse  ap- 
peared lying  down,  and  the  man  by  his  side,  playing  familiarly 
with  him,  like  a  child  with  a  puppy  dog.  From  that  time  he  was 
found  perfectly  willing  to  submit  to  any  discipline,  however  re- 
pugnant to  his  nature  before. 

I  once  saw  his  skill  tried  on  a  horse,  which  could  never  before 
be  brought  to  stand  for  a  smith  to  shoe  him.  The  day  after  Sul- 
liran's  half-hour  lecture,  I  went,  not  without  some  incredulity, 
to  the  smith's  shop,  with  many  other  curious  spectators,  where 
we  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  complete  success  of  his  art.  This 
too  had  been  a  troop-horse,  and  it  was  supposed,  not  without 
reason,  that  after  regimental  discipline  had  failed,  no  other  would 
be  found  availing.  I  observed  that  the  animal  appeared  terrified 
whenever  Sullivan  either  spoke  or  looked  at  him ;  how  that  ex- 
traordinary ascendency  could  have  been  obtained,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture. 

In  common  cases  this  mysterious  preparation  was  unnecessary 
—he  seemed  to  possess  an  instinctive  power  of  inspiring  awe,  the 
result,  perhaps,  of  a  natural  intrepidity,  in  which,  I  believe,  a 
great  part  of  his  art  consisted,  though  the  circumstance  of  die 
tHt~h-tftey  shows  that,  upon  particular  occasions,  something  more 
mtM  have  been  added  to  it. 

A  faculty  like  this,  would,  in  other  hands,  have  made  a  fortune  ; 
and  I  understand  that  great  offers  had  been  made  to  him  for  the 
exercise  of  this  art  abroad — but  hunting  was  his  passion.  He 
lived  at  home,  in  the  style  most  agreeable  to  his  disposition; 
aod  nothing  could  induce  him  to  quit  Duhallow  and  the  fox- 
hounds. 
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FROM  THE  SPORTING  MACAZIXS. 

THE  VIRTUES  OF  A  ROPE-DANCER. 

(.On  Anecdote  related  of  Dr.  Johman.) 

APRIL  the  10th,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  J.  R— 's,  I  re- 
gret that  I  have  preserved  but  few  minutes  of  his  conversation 
on  that  day,  though  he  was  less  talkative,  and  fuller  of  capricious- 
ness  and  contradiction,  than  usual,  as  the  following  dialogue  may 
show — whilst  at  the  same  time  it  proves,  that  there  is  no  question 
so  entirely  barren  of  matter  or  argument,  which  could  not  furnish 
him  an  occasion  of  displaying  the  powers  of  his  mighty  mind. 

We  talked  of  public  places ;  and  one  gentleman  spoke  warmly 

of  Sadler's  Wells.    Mr,  C  ,  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as 

to  displease  Dr.  Johnson,  and  wished  to  reinstate  himself  in  his 
good  opinion,  thought  he  could  not  do  it  more  effectually  than 
by  decrying  such  light  amusements  as  those  of  tumbling  and 
rope-dancing ;  in  particular  he  asserted  that  "  a  rope-dancer  waa, 
in  his  opinion,  the  most  despicable  of  human  beings."  Johnson 
(awfully  rolling  himself,  as  he  prepared  to  speak,  and  bursting 
out  into  a  thundering  tone),  said,  44  Sir,  you  might  as  well  say 
that  St.  Paul  was  the  most  despicable  of  human  beings.  Let  us 
beware  how  we  petulantly  and  ignorantly  traduce  a  character 
which  puts  all  other  characters  to  shame.  Sir,  a  rope-dancer  con- 
centrates in  himself  all  the  cardinal  virtues."— Well  as  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  sophistical  talents  of  my  friend,  and  often  as  I 
had  listened  to  him  in  wonder,  while  he  u  made  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason,"  I  could  not  but  suppose  that,  for  once,  he  had 
been  betrayed  by  his  violence  into  an  assertion  which  he  could 
not  support.  Urged  by  my  curiosity,  and  perhaps  rather  wick- 
edly desirous  of  leading  him  into  a  contest,  I  ventured  to  say,  in 
a  sportive  familiar  manner,  which  he  sometimes  indulgendy  per- 
mitted me  to  use,  44  Indeed,  Dr.  Johnson !  did  I  hear  you  right  ? 
A  rope-dancer  concentrate  in  himself  all  the  cardinal  virtues  ?" 
The  answer  was  ready : — w  Why,  yes,  Sir,  deny  it  who  dare.  I 
say,  in  a  rope-dancer  there  is  temperance,  and  faiths  and  hotey 
and  charky,  and  justice,  and  prudence,  and  fortitude."  Still  I 
was  not  satisfied :  and,  desirous  to  hear  his  proofs  at  full  length : 
— Boswell — 44  why,  to  be  sure,  Sir,  fortitude  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive."— Johnson  (interrupting  me),  "  Sir,  if  you  cannot  conceive 
the  rest,  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  you  conceive  the  seventh.-  But 
to  those  who  cannot  comprehend,  it  is  necessary  to  explain.  Why- 
then,  Sir,  we  will  begin  with  temperance.  Sir,  if  the  joys  of  the 
bottle  entice  him  one  inch  beyond  the  line  of  sobriety,  his  life  or 
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-  his  limbs  must  pay  the  forfeiture  of  his  excess.  Then,  Sir,  there 
is  faith.  Without  unshaken  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and 
full  assurance  that  the  rope  is  firm,  his  temperance  will  be  but  of 
little  advantage :  the  unsteadiness  of  his  nerves  would  prove  as 
fetal  as  the  intoxication  of  his  brain.  Next,  Sir,  we  have  hope. 
A  dance  so  dangerous,  who  ever  exhibited,  unless  lured  by  the 
hope  of  fortune  or  of  fame  ?  Charity  next  follows ;  and  what 
instance  of  Charity  shall  be  opposed  to  that  of  him,  who,  in  the 
hope  of  administering  to  the  gratification  of  others,  braves  the 
hiss  of  multittftles,  and  derides  the  dread  of  death  ?  Then,  Sir, 
what  man  will  withhold  from  the  funambulist  the  praise  of  jus- 
tice^ who  considers  his  inflexible  uprightness,  and  that  he  holds 
his  balance  with  so  steady  a  hand,  as  never  to  incline,  in  the  mi- 
nutest  degree,  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Nor,  in  the  next  place, 
is  his  prudence  more  disputable  than  his  justice.  He  has  chosen, 
indeed,  a  dangerous  accomplishment ;  but  while  it  is  remember- 
ed that  he  is  temerarious  in  the  maturity  of  his  art,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  cautious  in  its  commencement ;  and  that, 
while  he  was  yet  in  the  rudiments  of  rope-dancing*  he  might  se- 
curely fail  in  his  footing,  while  his  instructors  stood  ready  on  ei- 
ther side  to  prevent  or  to  alleviate  his  fall.  Lastly,  Sir,  those 
who,  from  dullness  or  from  obstinacy,  shall  refuse  to  the  rope- 
dancer  the  applauses  due  to  temperance,  faith,  hope,  charity,  jus- 
tice, and  prudence,  will  yet  scarcely  be  so  hardened  in  falsehood, 
or  in  folly,  as  to  deny  him  the  laurels  of  fortitude.  He  that  is 
content  to  totter  on  a  cord,  while  his  fellow  mortals  sit  securely 
on  the  broad  basis  of  terra  firma  :  who  performs  the  jocund  evo- 
lutions of  the  dance  on  a  superficies,  compared  to  which,  the 
verge  of  a  precipice  is  a  stable  station ;  may  rightfully  snatch  the 
wreath  from  the  conqueror  and  the  martyr ;  may  boast  that  he 
exposes  himself  to  hazards,  from  which  he  might  fly  to  the  can- 
non's mouth  as  a  refuge  or  a  relaxation !  Sir,  let  us  now  be  told 
no  more  of  the  infamy  of  the  rope-dancer*99 

When  he  had  ended,  I  could  not  help  whispering  Sir  J.  R. — 
BoswsU,  "how  wonderfully  does  our  friend  extricate  himself 
out  of  difficulties !  He  is  like  quicksilver :  try  to  grasp  him  in 
yotfr  hand,  and  he  makes  his  escape  between  every  finger."  This 
image  I  afterwards  ventured  to  mention  to  our  great  moralist  and 
lexicographer,  saying,  44  may  not  I  flatter  myself,  Sir,  that  it  \fas 
■a  passable  metaphor      Johnson,  44  why,  yes,  Sir." 
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•  from  Nicholson's  journal. 

On  the  Migration  of  8waUows :  by  Dr.  TrailL  Read  before  a  Literary  and 
Philosophical  8ociety  established  at  Derby,  Sept  17th,  1808,  of  which  Dr 
Traill  U  a  Corresponding  Member. 

TO  MR.  NICHOLSON. 

Sir, 

YOUR  correspondent  Mr.  Forster  having  solicited  information  on  the  subject 
pf  the  migration  of  swallows,  Dr.  Traill  was  induced  to  request  that  the  follow* 
ing  paper,  after  having  been  read  to  the  Derby  Society,  might  be  transmit- 
ted to  you  for  publication.  In  compliance  with  that  wish,  it  is  herewith  en- 
closed ;  and,  I  hare  no  doubt,  will  be  considered  as  an  interesting  contribution 
to  this  curious  branch  of  natural  History. _  X  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant. 
Derby.  CHARLES  SYLVESTER. 

Extract  from  the  Logbook  of  the  Ship  Jane,  of  Lancaster.— Captain  John 

Thomson. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1807,  in  latitude  51*  42'  north ;  longi- 
tude 21°  44'  west.  Pleasant  clear  weather.  Wind  W.  N.  W. 

18th.  Pleasant  clear  weather.  Light  airs  and  calms.  Wind 
varying  from  S.  E.  to  E.  N.  E.  Lat.  D.  R.  52°  6'  N. ;  long. 
21°  44'  W. 

19th.  Steady  breeze  from  E.  S.  E.  Some  showers  of  rain,  and 
foggy  weather  for  the  most  part  of  this  day.  Lat.  D.  R.  52° 
11' N.;  long.  21  •  16' W. 

20th.  Strong  breezes,  varying  from  S.  to  Si  E.  Foggy  wea- 
ther. About  4  p.  m.  several  martins  and  swallows  appeared 
about  the  two  ships.  At.  8  p.  m.  collected  to  a  large  covey  ;  ma* 
ny  of  which  pitched  on  different  parts  of  this  ship,  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  taken  up  by  the  seamen.  At  day-light  in  the 
morning  found  many  of  them  dead  in  the  mizen  top,  channel 
bends,  and  on  the  deck.  Lat.  D.  R.  52*  33'  N.  Long.  20°  21' W. 

21st.  Continues  foggy,  attended  with  rain.  Wind  mostly  from 
south-eastward.  In  the  course  of  the  day  great  numbers  or  the 
swallows  and  martins  were  taken  by  the  seamen ;  and  the  cats 
and  dog  brought  many  of  them.  A  great  many  had  pitched  in 
different  parts  of  the .  ship ;  and  all,  or  the  greater  part,  found 
dead  in  the  morning.  ^ 

REMARKS  BY  DR.  TRAILL. 

The  intelligent  seaman,  who  made  this  extract  from  his  log- 
book at  my  request,  was  then  on  his  voyage  from  the  West  la- 
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dies.  He  has  been  many  years  captain  of  a. ship  in  the  West  In- 
*dia  trade  from  Lancaster,  and  from  this  port*  I  know  him  to  be 
a  man  of  probity  and  veracity ;  and  his  account  was  confirmed 
by  some  of  the  mariners  of  the  ship,  then  in  company,  with  whom 
I  conversed. 

The  circumstances  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in  the  narration, 
are : 

1.  The  weather,  previously,  was  not  so  boisterous  as  to  coun- 
tenance the  idea,  that  the  swallows  were  forced  by  a  tempest  from 
the  nearest  shore ;  and  the  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  not 
unfavourable  to  the  supposition  of  their  having  been  aided  by  it, 
in  their  passage  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  were  ob- 
served by  the  celebrated,  but  unfortunate,  Adanson,  to  arrive  in 
the  winter. 

2.  The  season  of  the  year  is  favourable  to  the  idea  of  their 
migration  from  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  north  of  Europe.  They 
alighted  on  the  ships  about  the  time  that  swallows  begin  to  ap- 
pear in  Britain,  to  which  they  were  probably  proceeding ;  and  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  about  this  time  of  the  year  swallows 
are  seen  to  quit  the  coast  of  Senegal,  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 

3.  The  debility  of  these  birds,  which  permitted  them  to  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  cats  and  dog ;  their  suffering  themselves  to  be 

-  caught  by  the  seamen ;  and  their  being  very  lean,  as  .1  was  in- 
formed was  the  case  by  those  who  examined  them  in  the  two 
ships,  seem  to  show  that  they  had  made  a  long  voyage,  and  not, 
that  they  had  been  accidentally  driven  by  a  gale,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring shores  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Indeed,  considering  the 
great  strength  of  wing,  and  velocityfbf  the  swallow  tribe,  it  must 
have  been  a  tremendous  gale  that  could  drive  them  off  the  land : 
but,  the  previous  weather  was  nothing  boisterous,  and  captain 
Thomson  experienced  little  more  than  a  steady  breeze. 

4.  The  great  number  of  these  bird$  is  another  argument  against 
.  tfie  supposition  of  their  having  been  carried  to  sea  by  a  storm. 

Such  instances  in  solitary  birds  of  weak  wing,  are  not  uncom- 
mon* I  once  caught  a  golden  crested  wren  (motacilla  reguhis% 
Lin.)  in  the  shrouds  of  a  vessel,  when  driven  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland  by  a  sudden  tempest ;  but  instances  of  large  flocks  of 
birds,  so  strong  and  active  as  the  swallow  tribe,  becoming  the 
sport  of  the  winds,  are  certainly  very  uncommon,  even  when  the 
weather  has  been  tempestuous* 

5.  Captain  Thomson  expressly  mentions  both  swallows  and 
martins ;  and  he  stated  to  me,  that  thev  differed  in  size.  Hence, 
there  w/re,  at  least,  two  species  of  swallows  observed  by  him.  As 
he  does  not  pretend  to  the  character  of  a  naturalist,  perhaps, 
there  were  not  only  the  chimney  swallow,  or  hirundo  rustica,  and 
martin,  or  h*  urbica,  but  the  swift,  or  A.  apus>  and  even  the  sand 
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swallow,  or  h.  riparia.    This  account,  at  least,  supplies,  in  some 
degree,  an  omission  of  Mr.  Adanson ;  who,  in  his  interesting  ob*t» 
eervations  on  the  appearance  of  swallows  in  Africa,  has  omitted 
to  state  what  species  he  observed  there,  or  whether  he  observed 
more  than  one  kind  ojf  swallow* 

The  preceding  extract  affords,  in  my  opinion,  another  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  annual  migration  of  swallows.  That  swallows 
sometimes  have  been  found  dormant,  in  the  winter  season,  in  cold 
climates,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny.  But  had  a.  bird  so  comoapn 
with  us,  generally  remained  here  all  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state, 
we,  probably,  should  have  discovered  it  more  frequendy  than  has 
ever  been  pretended*  I  will  even  admit  that  swallows  have  been 
found  concealed  amid  rushes,  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  this 
state :  but  that  they  have  ever  been  discovered  alive  at  the  bot- 
tom of  pools  and  rivers,  or  otherwise  excluded  from  the  access  of 
atmospheric  air,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  till  it  is  proved, 
that  the  respiratory  organs  of  swallows  differ  from  those  of  other 
birds  ;  or,  that  atmospheric  air  is  unnecessary  to  the  life  of  dor- 
mant animals.  The  extraordinary  suspension  of  most  of  the 
living  functions  of  animals  of  this  class,  is  a  subject  of  great  phy- 
siological importance  and  curiosity ;  and  deserves  to  be  more  ful- 
ly investigated.  But  the  claim  of  the  swallow  to  an  unusual  struc- 
ture of  the  organs  of  respiration,  is  completely  overturned  by  ther- 
dissections  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter*  In  the  alleged  cases 
of  the  submersion  of  swallows,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the 
credulity,  or  inaccuracy,  of  observers ;  and  I  think  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  refer  almost  all  such  alleged  facts  to  one  or  other 
of  these  heads*  ^ 

Liverpool.  THOMAS  STEWART  TRAILL* 


FROM  THE  REPOSITORY". 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CATARACT  OP  TEQUENDAMA,  IN 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

IT  has  been  customary  to  consider  the  tremendous  Cataract 
of  Niagara,  as  the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity  of  its  kind 
in  the  universe."  The  inaccuracy  of  this  notion  is  shown  by  the 
following  description  of  the  Fall  of  Tequepdama,  situated  near 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Gre- 
nada, in  South  America ;  which  only  requires  to  be  kiiown,  ill 
order  to  establish  a  just  claim  to  superior  celebrity* 

This  cataract  is  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  die 
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re-ifti^TequeoAmft,  derived  from  <he  farm  or  seat  where  it  is 
founMnrhich  has  become  famous  on  account  of  this  wonder,  as 
scarcely  any  of  the  viceroys  whom  the  sovereign  has  destined  to 
the  government  of  that  kingdom,  have  failed  to  visit  it  It  may 
easily  be  supposed  what  numbers  join  in  those  excursions.  Na- 
ture appears  to  have  contributed  to  facilitate  the  examination  of 
this  h«r  wonderful  work ;  it  being  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
capital,  and  the  ground  so  favourable,  that  with  all  ease,  and  with- 
out risk,  you  may  ride  to  the  farm  in  a  carriage.  There  you  find 
a  spackms  and  handsome  country-house,  capable  of  containing  a 
great  many  people :  thence  you  go  on  horseback  to  the  falls,  after 
you  have  passed  the  river  on  a  balsa*,  and  your  horses  by  swim- 
ming, you  enter  on  a  mountain  as  umbrageous  as  it  is  delightful. 
The  whole  road  offers  the  most  agreeable  prospects.    The  ex- 

j  qttisite  perfume  of  plants,  the  harmonious  and  varied  songs  of 
numerous  birds,  the  delightful  temperature  of  the  air,  and  finally, 
every  thing  unites  to  render  the  jaunt  most  agreeably  amusing. 

The  cataract  is  about  six  miles  from  the  house.  Before  you 
arrive  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  steps  from  it,  there  is  a 
plain,  where  the  declivity  of  the  road,  which  is  of  easy  descent,  * 
terminates ;  it  is  less  than  half  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circum- 
ference, of  a  circular  form,  and  skirted  with  trees,  whose  elevated 
tops  form  natural  umbrellas,  that  shelter  you  from  the  sun,  and 
even  from  the  rain.  In  this  rural  spot,  it  is  customary  to  gratify 
the  appetite  by  partaking  of  a  repast ;  to  which  every  thing  around 
seems  to  invite  you.    Hence  you  go  down  to  the  falls  on  foot, 

j  amidst  trees  as  heretofore  ;  when,  after  a  few  steps,  you  are  sud- 
denly struck  with  a  dazzling  light,  occasioned  by  the  small  par- 
ticles of  water  reduced  to  vapour  by  their  concussion  on  the  rocks. 
The  father  Alonzo  de  Zamora,  speaking  of  the  river  of  Bogota, 
which  forms  the  cataract,  says, 44  With  the  impetus  that  the  com- 
pressed waters  of  the  river  descend,  they  come  dashing  by  innu- 
merable cliffs  covered  with  beautiful  trees,  and  sweeping  over 
rocks,  flow  rapidly  on  until  they  are  precipitated  down  the  fa- 
mous Leap  of  Tequendama,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
nature.  Confined  to  a  single  channel,  it  is  propelled  as  water 
poured  out  of  a  pitcher,  forming  a  portion  of  a  circle,  which  is 
said  to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  in  height,  with  as 
frightful  a  noise  as  those  of  the  Nile  are  said  to  make.  It  falls 
into  a  beautiful  basin,  that  is  more  than  a  league  in  circumference; 
generally  it  cannot  be  seen  very  late  in  the  day,  because  the  fall 
of  such  a  vast  body  of  water  forms  mists  that  embarrass  the  sight ; 
but  in  the  morning  it  is  delightfully  entertaining;  for  the  fluid, 

■  • 
•  Balsa  is  a  raft  or  float,  made  of  large  rushes  and  gourds,  which  the  Indians 
pwpet  by  paddling  with  their  hands,  their  bodies  being  partly  in  the  water. 
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in  passing  through  the  air,  is  divided  into  minute  particles,  on 
which  die  rays  of  the  sun  produce  many  rainbows :  thes<|&i  the 
basin,  add  further  to  its  beauty.  Our  admiration  is  augmented 
by  the  prodigious  walls  of  stone,  that  art  could  not  have  rivalled 
in  regularity  j  their  heights  are  every  where  covered  by  towering 
and  leafy  trees,  filled  with  beautiful  flowers  of  various  kinds ;  a 
natural  paradise,  inhabited  by  different  species  of  birds,  who 
mingle  their  songs  to  celebrate  this  wonderful  work  of  nature." 

The  following  more  accurate  account  and  measurement  of  Te- 
quendama, was  taken  by  the  colonel-commandant  of  *the  royal 
artillery,  Don  Domingo  Esquiaqui,  and  sent,  with  the  plan  of  the 
falls,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in- 1790. 

"  From  the  surface  of  the  river  above,  to  the  first  shelf,  five  fa- 
thoms;* from  the  first  to  the  second  shelf,  thirty  -nine  fathoms;  from 
the  second  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  eighty -nine  and  a  half  fathoms: 
total,  one  hundred  thirty -three  and  a  half  fathoms ;  from  which,  de- 
duct the  depth  of  the  basin  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  twenty  fii- 
thoms,  which  leaves  the  height  of  the  falls,  from  the  natural  bed  of  the 
river  above,  to  the  inferior  current,  where  it  flows  in  the  valley,  one 
hundred  thirteen  and  a  half  fathoms.  From  this  statement  it  indubi- 
tably appears,  that  our  Fall  of  Tequendama  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
stupendous  cataract  yet  known  in  the  world ;  and  that  the  writers  who 
have  described  it,  have  jusdy  applied  to  it  the  title  of  a  wonder.4* 

COMPARATIVE  SCALE, 

{Spanish  ft 

Cataract  of  the  Cohoes,  near  Albany,  State  of  New  York  75 
do.  Niagara  (including  the  upper  contiguous  rapid)  .  184 
do.  Terni,  in  the  road  to  Rome  .  350 
do.    Tequendama,  in  the  river  Bogota     .      •       •  933 


*  This  muat  have  been  measured  by  the  French  foot,  as  it  then  agrees  with 
the  annexed  scale. 
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FLYING  AT  BERLIN. 

JVL  Claudius  has  lately  made  at  Berlin,  a  promising  experi- 
ment with  his  machine  for  flying*  He  raised  himself  several 
times  to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet  in  thirty  seconds  of  time,  by 
means  of  twenty-three  strokes  of  his  wings,  carrying  a  weight  of 
thirty-three  pounds.  He  afterwards  let  himself  down  from  the 
tame  height,  by  means  of  twenty-five  strokes  of  his  wings,  in 
twenty-five  seconds,  having  a  force  of  ascension  of  twenty-two 
pounds.  The  wings  are  furnished  with  pipes,  which  close  when 
the  air  is  struck,  and  open  by  their  own  weight  when  the  air  is 

Sowed  to  pass  freely.  There  are  powers  of  different  action  in 
;  machine,  for  rising  and  descending.  The  pipes  of  one  set 
are  quiescent,  while  those  of  the  other  are  in  activity.  The  mo- 
tive powers  for  descent  are  smaller  than  those  for  elevation ;  that 
for  elevation  has  a  surface  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  square  feet. 
This*  machine,  applied  to  a  balloon,  which  possesses  but  feeble 
powers  of  rising,  permits  the  aeronaut  who  conducts  the  balloon, 
to  rise  to  a  certain  height,  to  remain  stationary  at  that  height, 
2nd  to  descend  at  pleasure,  without  emitting,  and  consequently 
losing  any  gas;  but  the  inventor  does  not  pretend  to  work  it 
against  the  wind,  as  has  been  reported. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The  ancient  city  of  Veia,  in  Italy,  as  is  known,  was  taken  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  year  of  Rome  360  :  it  was  re-peopled,  and 
afterwards  embellished  by  the  emperors.  M .  Giorgi,  an  agricul- 
turist and  owner  of  the  soil,  having  discovered  .in  February  last, 
at  twelve  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  a  number  of  columns,  employed 
thirty  workmen  to  prosecute  his  researches.  He  has  lately  found 
the  most  beautiful  statue  of  Tiberius  known,  of  heroic  size,  sit- 
ting :  the  head  resembles  the  medals  perfectly,  and  is  sublime 
both  in  execution  and  expression ;  the  arms,  the  knees,  the  hair, 
the  drapery,  are  excellent.  It  is  of  Greek  marble,  and  the  work 
of  a  Greek  artist.  A  fine  bust,  supposed  to  be  of  Lepidus;  a 
Phrygian  slave;  a  caryatides;  a  beautiful  head  of  Flora;  the 
lower  part  of  a  figure  of  a  priestess,  the  drapery  in  the  highest 
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style ;  other  fragments,  an  immense  doiium,  many  capitals  of  co- 
lumns, &c.  were  found  at  the  same  time.  What  renders  this  dis- 
covery truly  remarkable,  is,  that  the  capitals  of  tolumns  were 
ranged  in  an  orderly  manner,  one  row  on  another;  the  columns 
were  laid  along;  the  head  of  the  statue  of  Tiberius  was  placed 
between  his  feet.  Hence  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
this  edifice  was  destroyed  in  an  orderly  manner ;  and  so  that  the 
separated  parts  might  be  concealed  from  the  barbarians,  perhaps 
with  a  view  to  subsequent  re-union. 

CURIOUS  WATCH. 

Mr.  Berrollas,  watch-maker,  has  invented  a  most  useful 
article,  for  which  his  majesty's  letters  patent  have  been  obtained. 
It  is  called  a  warning- watch.  The  characteristic  quality  of  this 
watch  is  to  remind  the  wearer,  by  its  striking,  of  any  appoint- 
ment he  may  have  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  without 
twice  winding  up,  or  even  opening  the  case  to  set  the  warning- 
hand  to  the  proper  hour.  The  mechanism  of  this  alarum  is  of  so 
simple  a  nature,  as  not  in  the  least  to  injure  or  prevent  the  well- 
going,  or  performance,  of  the  other  parts  of  the  watch;  and  this 
invention  deprives  the  wearer  of  fear  of  deranging  it,  and  even 
allows  him  no  opportunity  for  mismanagement. — In  short,  it  of- 
fers every  desirable  convenience  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  The 
simplicity  of  its  construction  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  consideration, 
since  it  can  be  applied  to  watches  of  every  description.  A  me- 
chanism, performing  the  part  of  a  monitor,  by  reminding  us  of 
any  hour  at  which  we  may  wish  to  awake  in  the  morning,  or  any 
appointment  we  may  have  to  attend  in  the  course  of  the  day,  is 
incontestibly  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  useful  objects  that 
can  be  wished ;  indeed,  to  many  persons,  it  is  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  will  be  found  particularly  adapted  for  gentlemen  in  the 
army  and  navy,  to  many  of  whom  it  has  already  proved  of  very 
great  utility. — These  watches  are  manufactured  by  Mr.  Viner, 
of  Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 

METEORIC  STONES. 

The  following  circumstantial  account  of  three  Meteoric  Stones,  which  fell 
near  Orleans,  is  translated  from  M.  de  la  Metherie's  Journal. 

"  On  the  25th  of  Nov.  1810,  at  half  past  one  in  the  afternoon, 
three  atmospheric  stones  fell  perpendicularly  at  Charsonville,  in 
the  department  of  Loiret.  Their  fall  was  accompanied  with  a 
succession  of  thunder-claps  which  preceeded  them,  and  lasted 
some  minutes.    The  noise  of  these  explosions,  in  number  three 
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or  four,  followed  by  the  roll  produced  by  the  echo,  was  heard  as 
distinctly  at  Orleans,  as  at  the  place  where  the  stones  fell.  It  is 
even  said  the  noise  was  as  loud  at  Mont&rgis,  Salbri,  Vierzon, 
and  Blob,  as  in  each  of  these  places  it  was  the  cause  of  some 
alarm,  and  was  attributed  to  the  explosion  of  a  powder-mill.  It 
is  concluded,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  distances  in  the 
circle  in  which  the  noise  was  heard,  the  explosion  took  place  at  a 
height  in  the  atmosphere  almost  incalculable.  The  stones  were 
found  within  an  extent  of  half  a  league  of  each  other  >  and  their 
fall,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  was  without  any  apparent  light 
or  globe  of  fire  attending  them.  One  of  the  stones,  which  fell  at 
Mortelle,  if  seems  nad  not  been  found.  Another  fell  at  Villeroi, 
and  the  third  at  Moulinbrul6.  One  of  them  weighed  twenty 
pounds,  and  made  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in  a  vertical  direction, 
just  big  enough  to  bury  itself,  at  the  same  time  that  it  threw  up 
the  earth  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  This  stone  was  taken  out  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  being  still  hot  enough  to  be  held  in  the 
hand  with  some  difficulty.  It  diffused  a  strong  scent  like  that 
pf  gunpowder,  which  it  retained  till  it  was  perfectly  cold.  The 
second  stone  made  a  hole  similar  to  the  other  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, and  being  found  eighteen  hours  after  its  fall,  was  quite  cold. 
These  stones  were  irregular  in  their  shape,  and  their  angles  in 

Sneral  obtuse :  they  contained  rather  more  globules  of  iron  than  < 
ose  that  fell  at  1' Aigle,  in  Normandy ;  these  globules  are  also 
rather  larger,  and  the  colour  of  the  stone,  when  first  broken,  is 
pomewhat  clearer ;  it  may  be  speedily  oxyded,  and  is  sufficiently 
dense  and  heavy  to  write  upon  glass.  It  is  broken  with  difficulty, 
and  comes  to  pieces  very  irregularly,  and  is  very  fine  in  the  grain. 
Its  exterior  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  line  in  thickness,  and  its  co- 
lour of  a  darkish  gray.  These  stones  are  also  traversed  by  some 
irregular  black  lines,  strongly  marked,  from  a  half  line  to  two 
lines  thick,  and  which  traverse  them  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
veins  of  certain  rocks.  Does  not  this  fact  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  existed  prior  to  their  fall,  that  they  have  been  produced  in 
the  same  manner  as  rocks,  and  were  not  formed  in  the  atmos- 
phere ?" 

WOODEN  CLOCKS. 

The  trade  in  wooden  clocks,  which  had  long  been  considera- 
ble among  the  Germans,  is  now  at  a  stand.  The  principal  manu- 
factories were  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  were  supposed  to  produce 
70,000  clocks  per  annum.  Some  were  sent  to  America.  Two 
brothers  only,  after  an  ambulatory  journey  in  Europe,  were  known 
to  return  with  a  fortune  of  42,000  florins.   One  of  them  after- 
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wards  went  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Grand  Siguier  granted 
him  a  firman,  permitting  him  to  send  his  clocks  throughout  the 
Turkish  empire  free  of  importation  duties* 

ICY  OCEAN. 

Of  the  late  discoveries  of  Russian  travellers,  that  of  an  island 
in  the  Icy  Ocean,  by  Syrawatskoi,  a  merchant,  deserves  particu- 
lar notice.  Hedemstronl,  die  Russian  naturalist,  who  has  recent- 
ly examined  the  Island,  which  has  received  the  appellation  of 
New  Siberia,  found  three  bird's  claws  a  y#rd  in  length ;  and 
the  roving  Jakute  related,  that  they  had  sometimes  found  fea- 
thers, the  barrels  of  which  were  capable  of  admitting  a  man's 
clenched  fist. 


PHENOMENON  IN  JAMAICA. 

There  has  appeared,  in  different  papers,  an  account  of  a  strange 
phenomenon,  observed  lately  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  viz.  the 
gradual  formation  of  an  immense  lake,  where,  a  few  years  ago, 
stood  a  very  valuable  sugar  work,  and  other  plantations. — The 
following  letter  from  Kingston,  received  some  time  ago,  gives 
the  best  account  of  this  astonishing  event  I  have  seen : 

44  Having  plenty  of  leisure,  I  made  an  excursion  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  to  the*-  lake  of  St.  Ann's ;  which  certainly  is  a  great 
curiosity — said  now  to  cover  3000  acres  of  land,  and  still  rising. 
It  is  thus  accounted  for. — There  used  always  to  be  a  large  piece 
of  water,  say  70  acres,  a  little  from  the  Montague,  in  which  a 
rivulet  called  the  Rio  Ho,  ran,  and  on  one  side  sunk  into  the 
ground  with  a  kind  of  hissing  noise  :  this  subterranean  passage 
appears  to  have  been  stopped  from  some  unknown  cause ;  the 
stream  still  continues  to  run,  and  the  water,  of  course,  to  increase. 
One  sugar  worker  has  lost  700  acres  of  good  lands,  its  works, 
overseers  and  negro  houses ;  the  tops  of  (some  are  still  visible. 
Several  proprietors  have  lost  great  part  of  their  grass  pastures, 
and  been  obliged  to  dispose  of  part  of  their  stock.  The  surface 
being  now  so  extensive,  its  perpendicular  rising  is  not  so  visible 
— perhaps  an  inch  a  week  may  be  about  the  mark.  Some  canoes 
and  boats  have  already  been  carried  there,  and  afford  a  pleasant 
amusement.  I  took  a  swim  over  a  fine  Guinea  grass  piece,  and 
got  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  to  rest,  but  it  immediately  snap- 
ped off,  and  compelled  me  to  make  for  shore,  almost  tired :  I 
could  not  swim  one  third  part  so  far  in  this  water,  as  in  the  sea 
or  a  river ;  I  never  found  any  so  soft.    All  the  trees  within  its 
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surface  are  dead,  and  many  very  high  ones  covered  over.  How 
high  it  must  rise  before  it  finds  a  vent,  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but 
it  must  be  many  yards,  as  hills  surround  the  spot.  I  fancy  it  is 
12  miles  from  die  sea.  Several  ponds  now  appear,  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  or  more  from  it,  where  never  water  was  before ; 
these  also  continue  to  rise ;  I  suppose  the  water  must  ooze  through 
the  ground. 

"  In  another  part  of  the  island,  St.  Elizabeth,  some  hundred 
acres  of  land  are  covered  with  water,  where,  in  some  years,  the 
negroes  and  stock  have  been  obliged  to  go  15  miles  to  drink ;  a 
number  of  springs  have  broke  out  where  never  before  there  was 
the  least  appearance ;  this  at  first  was  supposed  to  be  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  great  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  last  year,  but, 
when  the  rain  ceased,  the  springs  have  not."      Yours,  &c. 

O.  H. 

%*  This  phenomenon  has  been  diminished  since  the  above  was 
received ;  but  we  are  still  without  any  precise  account  of  the  time 
when,  and  the  means  by  which  the  water  drained  off.  A  correct  and 
philosophical  history  of  it  would  be  very  agreeable. 


WAHABEES. 

Bv  accounts  from  Bombay  it  appears  that  those  formidable  re- 
ligionists the  Wahabees,  of  whom  so  little  is  known  in  Europe, 
continue  to  extend  their  power  and  their  principles.  They  lately 
fought  a  severe  battle  with  the  Arabs  of  Muscat  and  some  Per- 
sian troops,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Imaum. 
In  this  battle  the  Wahabees  are  said  to  have  greafly  out-number- 
ed their  antagonists,  their  force  amounting  to  15,000  men ;  while 
that  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians  united  did  not  exceed  4,000  men. 
Of  this  small  army,  between  2  and  3000  were  put  to  the  sword ; 
and  the  victory,  as  might  be  expected,  remained  with  the  Waha- 
bees. 

The  Rajah  of  Travfncore  is  become  so  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  he  is  expected  to  prohibit  the  annual  pilgrimages 
from  his  territories. 
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GARCI  FERRANDEZ. 

By  Robert  Southey,  Etq. 
I. 

IN  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  wo 

Did  Garci  Ferrandex  wed! 
He  wedded  the  Lady  Argentine, 
He  loved  the  Lady  Argentine, 

The  Lady  Argentine  hath  fled. 
In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  wo 
She  hath  left  the  husband  who  loved  her  so, 

To  go  to  Count  Aymerique's  bed. 

Garci  Ferrandez  was  brave  and  young; 

The  loveliest  of  the  land ; 
There  was  never  a  knight  of  Leon  in  the  fight 
Who  could  meet  the  force  of  his  matchless  might, 
There  was  never  a  foe  of  the  infidel  band 

Who  against  his  dreadful  sword  could  stand ; 

And  yet  Count  Garci's  strong  rijrht  hand 
Was  shapely,  and  soft,  and  white; 

As  white  and  as  soft  as  a  lady's  hand 
Was  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  knight. 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  wo 
To  Garci's  Hall  did  Count  Aymerique  go. 

In  an  evil  hour  and  a  luckless  night 
From  Garci's  Hall  did  he  take  his  flight, 

And  bear  with  him  that  lady  bright, 
That  lady  false,  his  bale  and  bane. 

There  was  feasting  and  joy  in  Count  Aymerique's  bower, 
Where  he  with  triumph,  and  pomp,  and  pride, 
Brought  home  the  adultress  like  a  bride, 
Hit  daughter  only  sat  in  her  tower, 
She  sat  in  her  lonely  tower  alone, 
And  for  her  dead  mother  she  made  her  moan , 
Me  thinks,  said  she,  my  father  for  me 

Might  have  brought  a  bride-groom  home. 
A  step-mother  he  brings  hither  instead, 
Count  Aymerique  will  not  his  daughter  should  wed. 
But  he  brings  home  a  Leman  for  his  own  bed. 
So  thoughts  of  good  and  thoughts  of  ill 
Were  working  thus  in  Abba's  will, 
And  Argentine  with  evil  intent 
Ever  to  work  her  wo  was  bent, 
That  still  she  sat  in  her  tower  alone, 

And  in  that  melancholy  gloom, 
When  for  her  mother  she  made  her  moan, 
She  wished  her  father  too  in  the  tomb. 
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She  watches  the  pilgrims  and  poor  who  wait 
For  daily  food  at  her  father's  gate. 
I  would  some  knight  were  there,  thought  she, 
Disguised  in  pilgrims-weeds  for  me  ! 

For  Aymerique's  blessing  I  would  not  stay, 

Nor  he  nor  his  Leman  should  say  me  nay," 
But  I  with  him  would  wend  away. 

She  watches  her  handmaid  the  pittance  deal, 
They  took  their  dole  and  went  away. 
But  yonder  is  one  who  lingers  still 
As  though  he  had  something  in  his  will, 
Some  secret  which  he  fain  would  say; 

And  close  to  the  portal  she  sees  him  go, 

He  talks  with  her  handmaid  in  accents  low  ; 

Oh  then  she  thought  that  time  went  slow, 
And  long  were  the  minutes  that  she  must  wait 
Till  her  handmaid  came  from  the  castle  gate. 

From  the  castle  gate  her  handmaid  came, 

And  told  her  that  a  Knight  was  there, 

Who  sought  to  speak  with  Abba  the  fair, 
Count  Aymerique's  beautiful  daughter  and  heir. 

She  bade  the  stranger  to  her  bower. 
His  stature  was  tall,  his  features  bold ; 

A  goodlier  form  might  never  maid 

At  tilt  or  tourney  hope  to  see, 

And  though  in  pilgrim  weeds  arrayed, 

Yet  noble  m  his  weeds  was  he, 

And  did  his  arms  in  them  enfold 

As  they  were  robes  of  royalty. 

He  told  his  name  to  the  damsel  fair, 
He  said  that  vengeance  led  him  there ; 
Now  aid  me,  lady  dear,  quoth  he, 
To  smite  the  adultress  in  her  pride ; 
Your  wrongs  and  mine  avenged  shall  be, 
And  I  will  take  you  for  my  bride. 
He  pledged  the  word  of  a  true  knight, 
From  out  the  weeds  his  hand  he  drew. 
She  took  the  hand  that  Garci  gave, 
And  then  she  knew  the  tale  was  true, 
For  she  saw  the  warrior's  hand  so  white, 
And  she  knew  the  fame  of  the  beautiful  Knight. 


II. 

*Tis  the  hour  of  noon, 
The  bell  of  the  convent  hath  done, 

And  the  Sexts  are  begun; 
The  Count  and  his  Leman  are  gone  to  their  meat. 
They  look  to  their  pages,  and  lo  they  see 
Where  Abba,  a  stranger  so  long  before, 
A  ewer,  and  bason,  and  napkin  bore ; 
She  came  and  knelt  on  her  bended  knee, 
And  first  to  her  father  ministred  she. 
Count  Aymerique  looked  on  his  daughters  down, 
He  looked  on  her  then  without  a  frown. 
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And  next  to  the  Lady  Argentine 

Humbly  she  went  and  knelt; 
The  Lady  Argentine  the  while 

A  haughty  wonder  felt. 
Her  face  pot  on  an  evil  smile ; 

I  little  thought  that  I  should  see 
The  Lady  Abba  kneel  to  me 
In  service  of  love  and  courtesy! 
Count  Amerique,  the  Leman  cried, 
Is  she  weary  of  her  solitude, 

Or  hath  she  ^uell'd  her  pride? 

Abba  no  angry  word  replied, 
She  only  raised  her  eyes  and  cried, 
Let  not  the  Lady  Argentine 
Be  wroth  at  ministry  of  mine ! 
She  looked  at  Aymerique  and  sighed. 
My  father  will  not  frown,  I  ween, 
That  Abba  again  at  his  board  should  be  seen! 
Then  Avmerique  raised  her  from  her  knee. 
And  kissed  her  eyes,  and  bade  her  be 
The  daughter  she  was  wont  to  be. 

The  wine  hath  warm'd  Count  Aymerique. 

That  mood  his  crafty  daughter  knew; 

She  came  and  kiss'd'her  father's  cheek, 

And  stroked  his  beard  with  gentle  hand, 

And  winning  eye,  and  action  bland. 

As  she  in  childhood  used  to  do. 

A  boon!  Count  Aymerique,  quoth  she; 

If  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight, 
Let  me  sleep  at  my  father's  feet  tonight 

Grant  this,  quoth  she,  and  so  T  shall  sec 

That  you  will  let  your  Abba  be 

The  daughter  she  was  wont  to  be. 

With  asking  eye  did  Abba  speak, 
Her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet ; 

The  wine  had  warm'd  Count  Aymerique, 

And  when  the  hour  of  rest  was  come, 
She  lay  at  her  father's  feet. 

In  Aymerique's  arms  the  Leman  lay, 
Their  talk  was  of  the  distant  day, 
How  they  from  Garci  fled  away 

In  the  silent  hour  of  night  ; 
And  then  amid  their  wanton  play 
They  mock'd  the  beautiful  Knight. 
Far,  far  away  his  castle  lay, 
The  weary  road  of  many  a  day, 
And  travel  long,  they  said,  to  him  ^ 

It  seemed  was  small  delight, 
And  he  belike  was  loth  with  blood 

To  stain  his  hands  so  white. 
They  little  thought  that  Garci  then 

Heard  every  scornful  word, 
They  little  thought  the  avenging  hand 

Was  on  the  avenging  sword. 
Fearless,  unpenitent,  unblest, 
Without  a  prayer,  they  sunk  to  rest, 
The  adulterer  bn  the  Leman's  breast. 
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Then  Abba,  listening  still  in  fear, 
To  hear  the  breathing  lonp  and  slow, 
At  length  the  appointed  signal  gave, 
And  Garci  rose  and  struck  the  blow. 
One  blow  sufficed  for  Amerique,.... 
He  made  no  moan,  he  gave  no  groan, 

But  his  death-start  wakened  Argentine, 
And  by  the  chamber-lamp  she  saw 
The  bloody  falchion  shine. 
She  raised  for  help  her  in-drawn  breath, 

But  her  shriek  of  fear  was  her  shriek  of  death. 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  wo 

Did  Garci  Ferrandez  wed ! 
One  wicked  wife  has  he  sent  to  her  grave, 

He  has  taken  a  worse  to  his  bed. 


EPITAPH 

Designed  fir  a  Monument  to  be  erected  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  agreeably  to  the  be- 
quest of  tlte  late  JHw*  Anna  Seward,  to  designate  the  Burial  place  of  her  Fathei*, 
the  Rev,  ThomatSxnoardt  a  Canon  of  that  Cathedral,  in  which  she  is  herself  in- 
terred. 

BY  WALTER  SCOTT,  ESQ.. 

AMID  these  aisles,  where  once  his  precepts  show'd 
The  heaven-ward  pathway  which  in  life  he  trod, 
This  simple  tablet  marks  a  father's  bier, 
And  those  he  loved  in  life,  in  death  are  near; 
For  him,  for  them,  a  daughter  bade  it  rise, 
Memorial  of  domestic  charities. 

Still  wouldst  thou  know  why  o'er  the  marble  spread, 
In  female  grace,  the  willow  droops  her  head; 
Why  on  her  branches,  silent  and  unstrung, 
The  minstrel  harp  is  emblematic  hung; 
What  poet's  voice  is  smother'd  here  in  dust, 
Till  waked  to  join  the  anthems  of  the  just— 
Lo,  one  brief  line  an  answer  sad  supplies, 
HonourM,  beloved,  and  wept,  here  Seward  lies ! 
Her  worth,  her  warmth  of  heart,  let  friendship  say, 
Go  seek  her  genius  in  her  living  lay. 
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United  States,  with  a  postscript  in  answer  to  Dr.  Bowden's  Essentials  of  ordina- 
tion stated. 

By  T.  Swords  &  E.  Sargeant,  New  York. 
A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  Society  of 
New-York.   Published  at  the  request  of  the  Society. — Price  25  cents* 

PROPOSED  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  Bale  &  Boomer,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
A  system  of  Operative  Surgery,  founded  on  the  Basis  of  Anatomy.  By 
Charles  Bell,  in  2  vols.  Royal  Octavo. 

Whiting  U  Watson,  New  York. 
Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  D.  D.  Late  Pastor  of  the  first  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  City  of  New-York.   By  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.  Survive 
Pastor  of  said  Church.   With  an  excellent  Likeness  of  Dr.  Rogers  prefixed. 

By  Edward  Earle,  Philadelphia. 
An  elegant  Pocket  edition  of  the  Rambler.  In  4  vols. 

By  Kimber  &  Richardson,  Pfalad. 
The  American  Class-Book.  A  Collection  of  Instructive  Reading  Lessons,  far 
the  use  of  Schools.— Selected  from  Blair's  Class-Book,  &c. 

PROPOSED  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips  proposes  to  publish  in  70  Monthly  Volumes,  a  New, 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  great  Universal  History. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Tavels,  comprehending  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  is  in  the  Press. 

A  volume  of  Letters  on  Sicily,  by  Dr.  Irwin — is  in  the  Press. 

A  translation  of  Chateaubriand's  Genius  of  Christianity  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. 


SELECT 
REVIEWS  OF  LITERATURE, 

FOE  MAT,  1812. 


7B0M  THE  BRITISH  CRITIC. 

The  Arabian  Nights1  Entertainment*,  carefully  revised*  and  occasionally  cor- 
rected  from  the  Arabic.  To  which  is  added,  a  Selection  of  New  Tales,  now 
first  translated  from  the  Arabic  originals.  Also  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
illustrative  of  the  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Mohammedans. 
By  Jonathan  Scott,  L.L.D.  Oxford.  Late  oriental  Professor  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary and  East-India  Colleges,  &c.  &c.  In  six  vols.  13  mo.  II 16*.  Longman> 
&c  1811. 

WHEN  the  Arabian  Nights  were  first  introduced  among  us, 
in  a  translation,  flnade  from  the  French  translation  of  M.  Galland^ 
though  the  tales,  were  read  with  avidity,  many  doubts  were  en* 
tertained  of  their  authenticity:  and,  whether  they  might  have, 
been  invented  or  embellished  in  France,  they  were  thought  little 
worthy  of  any  serious  consideration.  Even  in  that  country,  the 
learned  translator  was  occasionally  exposed  to  ridicule,  in  return 
for  this  present  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  particularly  related  that 
cae  very  cold  night,  a  set  of  young  Parisian  wits  knocked  furi- 
ously at  his  door,  and  when  the  alarm  had  brought  him  to  the 
window  in  his  shirt,  they  contrived  to  detain  him  there  by  seve- 
ral frivolous  questions,  as  whether  he  was  M.  Galland  ?  whether 
he  was  the  author  of  the  Arabian  Nights  f  addressing  him  at 
length  in  a  parody  on  the  usual  interrogation  of  Dinarzade  to 
her  sister,  u  M.  Galland,  si  vous  ne  dormez  pas,  faites-nous  un 
de  ces  beaux  contes  que  vous  savez."  44  M.  Galland,  if  you  are 
not  asleep,  pray  tell  us  one  of  those  fine  stories  which  you  know 
so  welL" 

It  has  now  been  long  known,  on  the  testimony  of  our  best 
orientalists,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Col.  Capper,  Mr.  Dallaway,  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, the  very  intelligent  editor  of  these  volumes,  and  others,  that 
*bose  tales  are  genuine  productions  of  the  East,  strongly  charac- 
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tcristic  of  the  manners  and  customs,  habits  and  opinions  of  those 
countries ;  and  form  a  small  part  only  of  a  very  extensive  collec- 
tion, generally  current  and  admired  throughout  the  Moosulmaun 
dominions.  They  have  been  also  illustrated,  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner, by  Mr.  Hole  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Arabian  Nights.  The 
tales  being  thus  established,  well  deserved  a  more  classical  edi- 
tion than  had  hitherto  appeared,  and  for  fulfilling  the  task  of  pro- 
ducing such  an  edition,  a  better  person  could  not  have  been  found 
than  Dr.  Jonathan  Scott ;  long  well-known  for  his  deep  and  va- 
rious researches  into  Oriental  literature.* 

The  editor,  we  think,  has  acted  judiciously  in  his  conduct  of 
this  edition.  He  has  not  attempted  a  new  translation,  but  has 
corrected  from  the  Arabic  those  passages  which  particularly  re- 
quired it ;  and  has  given  such  general  improvement  to  the  lan- 
guage as  to  him  seemed  proper.f  The  work  is  augmented  by 
one  volume  of  tales  newly  translated,  of  which  the  history  is  this. 
A  very  valuable  copy  of  the  original  Arabic  was  procured  in  tifc 
East,  by  Mr.  Wortley  Montague,  which  at  the  sale  of  his  orien- 
tal MSS.  was  bought  by  professor  White.  Dr.  Scott,  wishing  to 
retranslate  the  whole,  this  copy  was  ceded  to  him  by  the  Profes- 
sor, on  condition  that,  if  he  thought  of  parting  with  it  again,  it 
should  be  offered  to  the  curators  of  the  Bodleian  library ;  and 
there  it  now  is  actually  deposited,  enriched  by  several  remarks 
by  Dr.  Scott.  On  attempting  to  retranslate  the  tales  published 
by  M.  GaDand,  it  w4s  soon  found  that  the  version  of  that  learn* 
ed  orientalist,  accorded  so  well  in  general  with*  the  original,  that 
a  new  translation  would  have  produced  but  little  gratification  or 
advantage  to  the  public.  On  attempting  to  proceed  with  those 
not  translated  by  M.  Galland,  it  appeared,  very  much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  Dr.  Scott,  that  very  few  of  them  were  fit,  either 
from  indelicacy^:  or  frivolousness,  to  appear  in  an  English  dress. 
Those  which  form  the  sixth  volume  of  this  collection  are  all  that 
seemed  worthy  of  translation ;  and  having  been  kept  some  time 
in  manuscript,  are  now  added,  to  complete  the  present  edition. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  there  were  other  tales  worthy  of  trans- 
lation, namely,  those  which  the  editor  himself  published  in  1800, 
from  a  fragment  of  the  original  work,  procured  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son in'fiengal.   These,  which  occupy  198  pages  of  the  "Tales, 

*  See,  in  our  volumes,  the  account  of  several  works  by  him  :  as  bis  transla- 
tion of  Ferishta,  vol.  v.  209,  and  516  ;  his  Tales,  Anecdotes,  and  Letters  ftom 
the  Arabic,  xvi.  83,  and  Bahar  Tfcinush,  ibid. 

f  He  has,  hoover,  new-modelled  names  and  titles,  according  to  his  ideas  of 
oriental  pronunciation;  of  which,  unfortunately,  every  European  has  a  different 
system.  Schahriar  is  Shier-ear  g  our  old  favourite  Aladdin,  Alia  ad  Been;  ami 
the  Cadi  of  the  first  published  Tales,  is  here  the  Cawzee,  &c. 

*  Even  the  first  tale  of  tjhose  actually  translated  has  an  offence  against  deli- 
cacy in  it. 
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Anecdotes,  and  Letters,"  before  mentioned,  are  not  here  repeat- 
ed, and  are  in  fact  wanting  to  make  the  collection  perfect.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined,  why  the  editor  would  not  consent  to 
melt  down  his  own  Tales  into  another  work,  but  still  the  fact 
should  be  known  to  the  reader.  As  to  the  original  collections,  it 
is  clear,  from  abundant  testimony,  that  there  is  great  variation  in 
them,  some  containing  more  and  some  fewer  of  the  Tales.  Nor 
is  this  extraordinary,  as  the  work  is  evidently  not  the  production 
of  one  person,  but  a  collection  of  oriental  tales,  invented  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  this  edition,  that 
the  MS.  in  the  Paris  library  does  not  contain  the  story  of  Sindbad ; 
which  nevertheless  is  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  The  arrangement  of  the  Tales  is  also  different 
in  most  of  the  copies.  Dr.  Russell's  account  of  the  manner  in 
.which  such  tales  are  usually  recited  in  the  East,  is  so  character- 
istic and  picturesque,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  re-quoting  it 
from  the  preface  to  the  present  work.  It  is  taken  from  his  his- 
tory of  Aleppo. 

'~  u  The  recitation  of  eastern  fables  and  tales  partake  somewhat  of  a 
dramatic  performance;  it  is  not  merely  a  simple  narrative  ;  the  story 
is  animated  by  the  manner  and  action  of  the  speaker.  A  variety  of 
other  story-books,  besides  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  (which 
under  that  title  are  little  known  at  Aleppo)  furnish  materials  for  the 
story-teller,  who,  by  combining  the  incidents  of  the  different  tales,  and 
varying  the  catastrophe  of  such  as  he  has  related  before,  gives  them 
an  air  of  novelty,  even  to  persons  who  at  first  imagine  they  are  listen- 
ing- to  tales  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  He  recites  walking  to 
and  fro  in  the  middle  of  the  coffee-room,  stopping  only  now  and  then, 
when  the  expression  requires  some  emphatical  attitude.  He  is  com- 
monly heard  with  great  attention  ;  and  not  unfrequently,  in  the  midst 
of  some  interesting  adventure,  when  the  expectation  of  his  audience 
is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  breaks  off  abruptly,  and  makes  his 
escape  from  the  room,  leaving  both  his  hero  and  his  audtence  in  the 
utmost  embarrassment.  Those  who  happen  to  be  near  the  door,  en- 
deavour to  detain  him,  insisting  on  the  story  being  finished  before  he 
departs ;  but  he  always  makes  his  retreat  good:  and  the  auditors,  sus- 
pending their  curiosity,  are  induced  to  return  at  the  same  hour  next 
day  to  hear  the  sequel.  He  has  no  sooner  made  his  exit,  thariHhe  com- 
pany, in  separate  parties,  fall  a  disputing  about  the  characters  of  the 
drama)  or  the  event  of  the  unfinished  adventure.  The  controversy  by 
degrees  becomes  serious,  and  opposite  opinions  are  maintained  with 
Ho  less  warmth  than  if  the  fate  of  the  city  depended  on  the  decision." 

This  is  surely  full  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  our  coffee-house 
politicians,  disputing  about  measures  which  they  neither  con>pre- 
nend,  nor  will  on  either  hand  consent  to  learn,  otherwise  than 
from  partial  representations*   As  for  the  address  of  the  story- 
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tellers,  it  is  perfectly  illustrative  of  the  connecting  narrative  of 
the  Arabian  Tales  themselves;  where  the  Suhaness  usually 
breaks  off  in  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  story,  that  the  Sukaa 
may  be  induced  to  let  her  live  to  continue  it.  A  most  valuable 
Accession  to  the  present  edition,  is  the  "  Introduction,'9  compris- 
ing, in  less  than  90  pages,  one  of  the  most  luminous  views  of 
oriental  manners  and  customs  that  have  yet  appeared.  The  edi- 
tor thus  states  the-reason  for  placing  it  here,  which  no  person  can 
well  deny  to  be  perfectly  valid. 

a  The  incidents  and  machinery  of  the  1001  Nights,  being  for  the 
most  part  founded  upon  the  religious  tenets,  superstitious  opinions, 
customs,  laws,  and  domestic  habits  of  the  followers  of  Mahummed,  the 
editor  of  these  volumes  has  concluded,  that  a  summary  description  of 
them  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  most  of  their  readers,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed they  will  not  generally  be  persons  who  have  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  such  subjects.  A  brief  account  of  the  ground-work  of  the  so* 
perstructure  will  enable  such  to  judge  of  its  general  fidelity,  and  pos- 
sibly may  render  the  tales  more  interestingly  amusing." 

That  this  will  be  the  case  we  cannot  doubt,  when  we  observe 
with  what  skill  the  editor  has  compiled  his  account  from  the  very 
best  authorities,  combining  and  illustrating  it  with  that  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  in  which  he  has  not  many  rivals*  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  where,  in  so  small  a  compass,  can 
so  much  accurate  knowledge  of  oriental  manners  be  found. 

We  observe  that  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  Tales^pub- 
lished  as  a  continuation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  said  to  be 
a  newly  translated  from  the  original  Arabic  into  French,  by  Don 
Chaves,  a  native  Arab,  and  M.  Cazotte,  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Dijon."  These  were  published  in  English  1794,  and  have  been 
considered  by  good  judges  as  palpable  forgeries,  which  sentence 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  this  silence  of  Dr.  Scott.  They  contain 
certainly  many  incidents  very  inconsistent  with  oriental  manners, 
and  many  that  are  palpably  French,  yet  there  was  a  time,  when 
we  thought,  and  were  countenanced  by  good  authority  in  think- 
ing, that  some  at  least  among  them  might  be  genuine*  We  yield* 
however^  if  this  be  his  opinion,  to  the  superior  judgment  in  such 
matters,  of  the  present  editor.*   The  first  of  those  supplemental 

•  la  one  passage  in  his  notes,  Dr.  Scott  mentions  the  Tales  of  Cazotte,  as  al- 
lowing them  to  have  a  foundation  of  oriental  original,  though  much  disfigured 
in  the  superstructure.  He  says ;  44  To  this  story  [that  of  the  first  Lunatic,  vcL 
vi.  p.  43.  J  there  is  one  similar  in  the  Edinburgh  continuation  of  the  Arabia* 
'Nights.  [The  same  nearly  as  the  London.]  It  is  called  Hafechalle  [Halechaibej 
ana  the  unknc  vn  lady;  but  from  the  strange  additions  made  to  the  incident* 
and  the  language,  any  thing  but  oriental,  of  the  young  merchant  and  his  be* 
loved,  it  appears  that  Don  Chaves,  and  M.  Cazotte,  who  profess  to  have  transla- 
ted from  the  Arabic,  did  not  understand,  or  wilfully  deviated  from  the  OrK 
ginaV'  Note  16. 
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Tales  is  that  of  II  Bondocani  which  has  been  dramatized  among 
m,  and  we  believe  alap  in  France.  It  has  certainly  more  of 
French  intrigue  than  of  Arabian  simplicity :  and  Cazotte,  the  pre* 
tended  translator,  was  a  man  of  unbounded  imagination,  and  well 
practised  in  the  invention  of  Tales* 

A  few  more  oriental  tales,  undoubtedly  genuine,  were  publish* 
ed  by  Mr.  Beloe,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Miscellanies,  which1 
appeared  in  1795.  They  were  communicated  to  him  by  Dr. 
Russell,  from  a  small  volume  which  he  had  brought  from  Alep- 
po, and  perfecdy  agree  in  style  with  the  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  belonged  to 
that  work ;  they  gtre,  however,  extremely  original  and  entertain* 
ing,  particularly  the  concluding  story  of  Basem  the  blacksmith. 

Though  we  have  said,  decidedly,  that  these  volumes  do  honour 
to  the  judgment  of  the  editor,  we  are  not  yet  satisfied  with  them 
as  an  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  These.  Tales  deserve,  as 
Oriental  classics,  a  more  splendid  form,  and  a  more  extensive 
apparatus  of  notes.  Those  which  are  subjoined  to  the  six  vo- 
lumes, are  only  82  in  number,  and  occupy  about  20  pages.* 
T^hey  are,, it  is  true,  very  instructive  and  valuable,  but  occasions 
might  have  been  found,  without  much  seeking,  to  render  them 
more  copious.  At  present,  some  of  the  inferior  editions  are  in 
splendour  much  superior  to  this,  which  yet  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  best. 


FROM  THE  BRITISH  CRITIC. 


Travels  in  various  Countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  By  Edward  Daniel 
K  Clarke,  L.L.  D.  Part  the  first,  Russia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey.  Vol.  I.  4to. 
"  760  pp.  51  5*.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1810. 

FEW  modern  publications  have  excited  more  of  public  curi- 
osity and  animadversion,  than  this  very  curious  and  interesting 
volume  of  TYavels.  In  one  respect  all  readers  appear  to  be 
agreed,  that  the  narrative  is  highly  interesting  and  important, 
and  the  detail  of  the  author's  progress  through  the  countries  he 
describes,  communicated  in  a  very  animated  and  entertaining 
manner.  If  any  proof  wefe  wanted  of  this  being  the  general,  we 
might  say  the  universal,  feeling,  it  is  sufficiendy  ascertained  bjj 
fhfeunusual  circumstance  of  the  volume's  passing  through  two 


•  These  notes  refer  only  to  the  sUth  volume. 
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editions  in  the  quarto  form,  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  The 
only  circumstance  which  has  occasioned  perplexity,  doubt,  and 
dispute ;  and  which  indeed  has  been  the  particular  reason  why 
/we  have  so  long  dekyed  our  notice  of  a  book,  from  which  we 
have  derived  so  much  and  such  pleasing  information,  is  the  re- 
presentation which  is  here  found  of  the  Russian  character.  As 
this  is  a  prominent  feature,  and  occasionally  introduced  with  a 
force  and  boldness  almost  bordering  upon  caricature,  we  felt  it  a 
sort  of  duty,  both  to  the  public  and  to  Dr.  Clarke,  to  pause  a  little 
and  employ  such  means  as  were  in  our  power  from  assiduous 
inquiry  and  investigation,  to  ascertain  the  real  fact.  We  will 
candidly  acknowledge,  that  the  result  of  our  examination  has  not 
been  entirely  satisfactory. 

We  have  communicated  with  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
important  individuals  of  different  ranks,  some  of  whom  have 
long  been  resident  in,  and  others  have  frequently  visited  the  Rus- 
sian Empire ;  with  some  who  have  been  led  to  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  from  curiosity  and  for  information,  with  others  who  have 
been  long  fixed  in  Russia  by  official  situations,  or  by  speculations 
of  commerce.  Of  these,  some  have  informed  us  that  what  is 
here  said  by  Dr.  Clarke  by  no  means  outstrips  the  truth  and  fact, 
while  others  have  strongly  complained  of  misrepresentation  and 
prejudice. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Dr.  Clarke  experienced  much  personal 
ill  treatment  in  Russia,  had  unexpected  and  unreasonble  obstruc- 
tions thrown  in  his  way,  and  was  in  some  degree  persecuted 
with  a  sort  of  vindictive  temper.  Allowing  this  treatment  to 
operate  on  a  temper,  perhaps  constitutionally  warm,  though  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  amiable,  unnecessarily  irritated  and 
injuriously  provoked,  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature,  will 
explain,  and  to  a  certain  degree  justify,  what  to  some  readers  has 
appeared  to  be  malignant  representation. 

Of  malignity  we  know  Dr.  Clarke  to  be  utterly  incapable,  an<l 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  justice  to  him  to  state,  that  after  due 
deliberation  and  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  he  in  his  second 
edition  retains,  and  not  only  retains,  but  vindicates  all  the  opi- 
nions and  assertions  which  are  exhibited  in  the  first.  To  the 
weight  of  his  own  he  adds  the  highly  respectable  authority  of 
the  late  much-lamented  Lord  Royston,  which  on  every  impartial 
reader  cannot  fail  to  make  a  serious  impression.  We  shall 
insert  what  the  author  says  on  this  subject,  in  his  second  edi- 
^tion,  and  then  forsaking  it  altogether  enter  on  the  more  agrxeable 
province  of  attending  him  in  his  interesting  progress.  \ 

\'  • 

"  After  the  fullest  and  most  impartial  consideration,  the  aukhor  is 
contented  to  rest  the  truth  and  validity  of  his  remarks,  concern]  ng  the 
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Russian  character,  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  almost  every  enlight- 
ened traveller  who  has  preceded  him.  In  addition  to  their  testimony, 
the  unpunished  observations  of  the  late  Lord  Roytton*  may  be  addu- 
ced, to  show  that,  subsequent  to  the  author's  travels,  and  under  hap- 
pier auspices  of  government  in  Russia,  the  state  of  society  appeared 
to  that  gifted  young  nobleman,  as  it  has  been  described  in  the  follow- 
ing1 pages.  Lord  Roytton,  when  writing  to  an  accomplished  friend, 
who  was  snatched  from  the  pursuit  of  worldly  honours,  by  a  fate  as 
untimely,  although  not  so  sudden  as  his  own,t  thus  briefly,  but  empha- 
tically characterizes  the  state  of  refinement  in  the  two  great  cities  of 
the  Russian  Emperor.t  4  A  journey  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  is 
a  journey  from  Europe  to  Asia.  With  respect  to  the  society  of  the 
former  city,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  state  my  opinion,  after  the  stub- 
born feet  of  my  having  twice  returned  thither,  each  time  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  thousand  miles  :  but  although  I  had  not  imagined  it  possi- 
ble that  any  place  could  exist  more  devoid  of  the  means  of  enjoying 
rational  conversation,  I  am  now,  since  my  residence  here,  become  of 
a  different  opinion.  Not  that  I  have  not  been  excessively  interested, 
both  during  this  and  my  former  visit  to  Moscow.  The  feudal  mag- 
nificence of  the  nobility,  the  Asiatic  dress  and  manners  of  the  com- 
mon people,  the  mixture  of  nations  to  be  seen  here,  the  immensity, 
the  variety,  and  the  singular  architecture  of  the  city,  present  alto- 
gether a  most  curious  and  amusing  assemblage/  In  a  former  part 
of  the  same  letter,  the  inattention  of  the  superior  Clergy  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  lower  orders  is  forcibly  illustrated.  The  words  are  as  fol- 

*  u  The  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  authorises  this  allusion  to  his 
Son's  Letters.  Lord  Royston's  name  carries  with  it  a  claim  to  public  cony 
sideration.  Although  the  knowledge  of  his  great  acquirements  had  scarcely 
transpired  beyond  the  circle  of  his  academical  acquaintance,  his  erudition  was 
regarded,  even  by  a  Porson,  with  wonder.  The  loss  sustained  by  his  death 
can  never  be  retrieved;  but  some  consolation  is  derived  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  all  the  fruits  of  his  literary  labours  have  not  been  annihilated.  The 
sublime  prophecy  of  his  own  Cassandra,  uttering *  a  parable  of  other  times,* 
will  yet  be  heard,  in  his  native  language,  showing  •  her  dark  speech,'  and  thus 
pouftraying  his  melancholy  end. 

"  « Ye  cliffs  of  Zarax,  and  ye  waves  which  wash 
Opheltes*  craggs,  and  melancholy  shore, 
n  Ye  rocks  of  Trychas,  Nedon's  dangerous  heights, 

Dirphossian  ridges,  and  Diacrian  caves, 
Ye  plains,  where  Phorcyn  broods  upon  the  deep, 
And  founds  his  floating  palaces,  what  sobs 
Of  dying  men  shall  ye  not  hear  ?  what  groans 
Of  masts  and  wrecks,  all  crashing  in  the  wind? 
What  mighty  waters,  whose  receding  waves 
Bursting  shall  rive  the  continents  of  earth  ?' 

Viscount  Roystotfs  Cassandra,  p.  28." 

f  "  Rev.  G.  D.  Whittineton,  author  of  an *  Historical  Survey  of  Gothic 
lecture,9  published  since  his  death  by  certain  of  his  distinguished  friends.  Her 
the  elegant  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  a  preface  to  that" work,  by  tbc  KarloV 
Aberdeen." 

*  This  letter  is  dated,  Moscow,  April  13th,  1809. 
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low;  '  You  have  probably  receive  dsome  account  of  my  Journey  to 
Archangel;  of  my  movement  thence  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  to 
Mezen ;  of  the  distinguished  reception  I  received  from  the  Mayor  of 
that  highly-civilized  *  city,  who  made  me  a  speech  in  Russian,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  long ;  of  my  procuring  there  twelve  rein-deer,  and 
proceeding  towards  the  Frozen  Ocean,  until  I  found  a  Samoid  Camp 
in  the  desert  between  the  rivers  Mezen  and  Petchora:  and  of  my  as- 
certaining that  that  nation,  which  extends  over  almost  all  the  North  of 
Russia,  remains  still  in  a  state  of  Paganism;  a  circumstance  of  which 
the  Archbishop  of  the  diocese  was  ignorant' 

"  The  description  given  in  this  work  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  Russian  peasants,  and  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  in  the  interior 
of  the  country)  has  been  disputed.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  see  what 
Lord  Royston  has  said  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  It  is  contained 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whittington,  from  Casan,  dated  May  16,  1807.  '  I 
left  Moscow  on  Tuesday  the  5th  of  May ;  and  the  first  town  at  which 
I  arrived  was  Vladimir,  formerly  the  capital  of  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, and  the  residence  of  a  Grand  Duke.  The  accommodations 
are  such  as  are  alone  to  be  met  with  all  over  Muscovy ;  one  room,  in 
which  you  sleep  with  the  whole  family,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  suffo- 
cating heat  and  smell ;  no  furniture  to  be  found,  but  a  bench  and  table ; 
and  an  absolute  dearth  of  provisions.9 

"  In  the  extracts  added  to  the  Notes,  from  Mr.  Heber's  Journal, 
there  are  certain  observations  which  are  said  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  remarks  in  the  Text ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  they 
were  introduced  for  this  especial  reason.  Some  persons  have  also  in- 
sinuated that  the  author  has  accused  the  Russians  of  want  of  hospitali- 
ty ;  although  the  very  reverse  may  be  proved  from  his  writings,  la 
describing  the  reception  which  he  experienced  at  Moscoyr,  he  lays 
particular  stress  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  i  although?  to 
use  his  own  words  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  present  volume,  iit  va$ 
considered  dangerous  at  the  time  to  have  the  character  of  hosfiitaMty 
towards  Englishmen.9  He  also  cites  a  passage  in  the  Notes,  from  * 
French  work  of  celebrity,  to  prove,  with  reference  to  Moscow,  that 
i  VhospitaliU  des  Russes  parott  id  dans  tout  son  jour*  Another  ex* 
tract  from  Lord  Royston's  Letters  will  show  that  the  same  character- 
istic of  the  inhabitants  was  observed  by  his  Lordship ;  although,  as  he 
expressly  declares,  it  did  not  alter  his  4  general  opinion'  of  the  people. 
It  is  taken  from  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Yorkej 
dated  Moscow,  May  5th,  1807.  ♦  Notwithstanding  all  the  pleasure  I 
promise  myself  from  my  tour,  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  Moscow :  the 
hospitality  of  the  people  is  very  great,  and  it  is  unpleasant  to  be  al- 
ways forming  new  and  agreeable  acquaintance,  with  the  expectation  of 
shortly  leaving  them,  and  the  probability  of  never  seeing  them  again* 
On  leaving  Petersburg,  notwithstanding  my  general  opinion,  I  fek 
very  strongly  how  painful  it  is  to  quit  for  ever  a  place  in  which  we 
have  resided  for  some  time ;  and  believe  it  was  solely  that  feeling  which 
caused  me  to  return  thither  from  Moscow.*" 


*  So  marked  in  the  original. 
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FROM  THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

^ketches  of  History,  Politics,  and  Manners,  taken  in  Dublin  and  the  North  of 
Ireland,  in  the  Autiyim  of  18X0.  8vo.  294.  pp.  8*.  Boards.  Cradock  &  Joy. 
1811. 

OUR  countrymen  are,  in  general,  so  much  less  acquainted 
with  Ireland  than  with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  a  tourist  who  professes  to  enlighten  them  on  its  4  politics 
and  manners'  appears  entitled  to  early  attention.  The  obstacles 
to  travelling  on  the  continent,  however  deeply  to  be  regretted  on 
other  accounts,  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  inducing  us  to  be* 
come  more  accurately  acquainted  with  our  own  island;  and 
though  Scotland  affords  occupation  to  the  greater  proportion  of  , 
our  wanderers,  the  number  of  those  who  visit  Ireland  seems 
likewise  to  be  on  the  increase.  That  the  diffusion  of  accurate  in- 
formation regarding  our  sister  isle,  is  most  ardently  to  be  desired, 
must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  observed  the  errors  which  pre- 
vail in  respect  to  that  country,  in  those  assemblies  on  whose  le- 
gislative acts  it  suffering  or  its  well-being  so  materially  depend ; 
as  long,  therefore,  as  we  are  thus  circumstanced,  it  is  incumbent 
on  us  to  receive  information  from  the  report  even  of  second-rate 
travellers,  and  to  affix  a  value  on  the  book  which  exhibits  a  can- 
did exposition  of  facts,  though  hastily  put  together,  and  seldom 
indicative  of  profundity  of  research. 

The  author  of  the  present  work  represents  himself  as  leaving 
London  under  the  pressure  of  sickness,  in  hopes  of  finding  relief 
from  pain  in  distant  and  rural  scenes.  He  has  concealed  his* 
name :  but  he  appears  to  have  been  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
to  have  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  to  have  served  some 
time  in  a  medical  capacity  in  the  army,  and  to  have  re-visited 
his  native  country  after  an  absence  of  several  years.  Liverpool 
being  the  place  chosen  by  him  to  embark  for  Dublin,  and  a  con- 
trary wind  having  detained  him  there  some  time,  his  readers  are 
favoured  with  a  communication  of  his  opinion  of  that  bustling 
sea-port.  Whether  it  wad  owing  to  the  vexatious  circumstance 
of  detention,  or  to  his  habitual  dislike  of  the  scenes  of  maritime 
occupation,  he  discovers  a  much  smaller  share  of  good  humour  on 
this  occasion  than  during  the  sequel  of  his  journey.  He  terms 
Liverpool,  very  unjustly  in  our  opinion,  little  better  than  a  4  re- 
spectable Wapping  or  Kotherhithe and  he  goes  the  length  of 
asserting  that  *  the  smell  of  tar  assails  the  passenger  in  Castle- 
street  and  the  squares,  as  well  as  in  the  docks*'  Admitting  that 
tfie  part  of  the  town  adjoining  the  water  is  confined  and  irregular, 
and  that  the  want  of  an  original  plan  is  too  often  apparent,  it  was 
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incumbent  on  him  to  have  paid  a  wanyr  compliment  |o  die  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  streets  to  the  eastward ;  and  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  advantages,  both  for  health  and.  beauty  of  prospect,  of 
the  extent  of  rising  ground  on  which  a  future  city  may  be  expect- 
ed to  stand.  He  omits,  likewise,  to  take  notice  of  the  elegance 
and  magnitude  of  the  public  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  business, 
of  literary  recreation,  and  of  civic  meetings ;  accommodations 
in  which  Liverpool  is  second  to  no  city  in  the  kingdom.— The 
wind  having  at  last  become  fair,  the  vessel  in  which  he  embark- 
ed passed  quickly  along  the  rocky  and  dangerous  coast  from  Liv- 
erpool to  Uqlyhead,  and  landed  the  passengers  on  Irish  ground, 
in  the  space  of  twenty-six  hours.  Having  been  a  sufferer  from 
sea-sickness,  the  author  appears  anxious  to  contribute  towards 
diminishing  the  inconvenience  of  it  to  others.  He  advises  the 
novice  in  sailing  to  keep,  as  long  as  it  is  in  his  power,  on  deck  *r 
and,  when  compelled  to  quit  it,  to  4  stretch  himself  as  much  at 
length  as  possible,  with  his  head  low  and  firmly  pressed  to  the 
pillow,  endeavouring  to  lose  all  motion  of  his  own  and  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  that  of  the  ship.' 

.After  an  account  of  the  landing,  and  the  conveyance  of  the 
passengers  in  the  lo'hg-coach  to  Dublin,  the  traveller  enters  on  a 
description  of  the  city ;  which,  as  it  is  free  from  the  fantastic  ef- 
fusions scattered  through  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  wfll  afford 
a  favourable  specimen  of  his  composition : 

"  There  js  something  inexpressibly  graceful  in  the  appearance  of 
this  town  to  a  stranger ;  he  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  strong  likeness 
it  bears  to  London,  of  which  it  is  a  beautiful  copy— far  more  beautiful 
♦in  miniature,  than  the  gigantic  original — like  a  watch  set  in  a  ring,  ft 
charms  with  its  fairy  distinctness,  its  light  and  airy  construction :  the 
streets  are  wide  and  commodious,  the  houses  uniform,  lofty  atid  ele- 
gant :  Sackville  street  is  a  noble  avenue,  a  hundred  and  twenty'ieet 
wide,  terminated  by  the  rotunda,  and  public  gardens — nor  do  I  know 
any  square  in  London,  that  equals  Merrion  Square  for  beauty  and  uni- 
formity of  appearance  :  the  river  is  open  to  the  view,  in  the  whole  of 
its  course  through  the  city,  and  the  quays,  when  properly  embanked, 
will  form  a  walk  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
universe. — The  Liffy,  however,  is  but  an  inconsiderable  stream)  and 
only  remarkable  for  having  the  metropolis  seated  on  its  banks. 

"  Notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  Dublin  has  few  ancient  edifices, 
either  public  or  private;  the  massy  labours  of  our  fathers  having  given 
place  to  the  lighter  works  of  their  sons :  the  houses  have  almost  all  the 
appearance  of  being  built  within  the  last  century,  and  even  the  churches, 
with  the  exception  of  Christ  Church  and  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  are 
of  modern  construction.  The  castle  of  Dublin,  nominally  an  ancieifc, 
is  in  reality  a  modern  building ;  it  was  formerly  moated  and  flanked 
with  towers,  but  the  ditch  has  been  long  since  filled  up,  and  the  old 
buildings  rased :  the  chapel  and  wardrobe  tower  excepted,  which  stift 
remain. 
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"  Though  Dublin  Castle  is  pretty,  and  even  magnificent  in  some 
of  its  parts,  it  is  deficient  as  a  whole ;  it  has  no  uniformity  of  plan,  and 
as  it  is  so  scattered  that  the  eye  can  take  little  of  it  in  at  once,  it  has 
no  dignity  of  appearance-— it  bears  too  evident  marks  of  the  various 
repairs  it  has  undergone,  and  like  Sir  John  Cutler's  worsted  stockings; 
so  often  darned  with  black  silk  that  they  changed  their  original  nature, 
it  has  lost  all  traces  of  its  venerable  origin,  in  the  grotejque  embellish- 
ments of  modern  art.— The  College  Library,  which  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  to  day,  struck  me,  as  I  think  it  must  every  stranger,  witlfits  su- 
perb and  lofty  magnificence — It*  is  built  of  hewn  stone,  with  an  ele- 
gant Corinthian  entablature,  crowned  with  aballustrade  and  ornament* 
ed  windows,  and  consists  of  an  extensive  centre  and  two  advanced 
pavillions.  In  the  western  pavillion  are  the  librarian's  apartments,  and 
the  grand  stair-case,  from  which,  by  folding  doors,  you  enter  the  Li- 
brary, by  much  the  finest  room  in  the  three  kingdoms,  appropriated  to 
such  a  purpose :  the  galleries  are  adorned  with  the  busts  of  many  illus- 
trious writers  and  literary  characters,  executed  m  white  marble,  by 
the  ablest  masters ;  and  on  the  shelves  are  to  be  found  an  admirable 
collection  of  the  best  writers  on  every  subject,  in  number  exceeding 
forty-six  thousand  volumes,  which  is  also  daily  increasing." 

In  the  course  of  his  perambulations  through  Dublin,  the  author 
represents  himself  as  accidentally  meeting  with  Mr.  Curran,  of 
whom  he  speaks  with  little  favour^  in  regard  either  to  the  moral 
or  the  physique*  Of  Mr.  Grattan,  whom  he  is  next  said  (p.  34,) 
to  observe  in  the  street,  he  gives  a  very  different  report,  pronounc- 
ing him  to  be  a  steady  and  inflexible  patriot ;  who,  regardless  of 

Shemeral  and  evanescent  popularity,  has  held,  during  a  period 
thirty  years, "the  even  tenour  of  his  way."  Although  the. 
eulogy  on  Mr.  Grattan's  oratory,  which  follows  this  cordial  tes- 
timony to  his  loyalty,  is  somewhat  highly  coloured,  it  contains  an 
admission  that  he  is  neither  a  fluent  nor  a  frequent  debater  oa 
the  common  business  and  details  of  parliament.  It  is  on  a  grand 
question  of  justice  or  morality,-— a  question  involving  the  happi- 
ness of  the  present  and  of  succeeding  generations, — that  the  pow- 
ers of  Mr.  Grattan  become  conspicuous,  and  display  with  effect 
that  capacity  of  generalizing  which  is  posses>ed  by  so  few  of  his 
brother  members.  The  author  is  evidently  an  Anti- Pittite,  and 
bytio  means  satisfied  with  the  course  of  policy  observed,  either 
in  the  'present  or  in  former  ages,  by  England  towards  her  sister 
fci&gdom  :  but  he  approves  of  the  Union,  and  ridicules  the  gloomy 
predictions  of  those  who  alleged  that  it  would  tend  to  the  depo- 
pulation of  Dublin. 

Having  traversed  the  interior  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  the  tra- 
veler availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Palmerston 
l&vfor  observing  the  amusements  of  the  lower  orders  belonging 
Cb  JDoblin  and  its  neighbourhood.  Tired  of  the  jingling  of  the 
wheel-cars  along,  the  streets,  he  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  enter- 
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tainment  by  the  Phoenix  park.  In  his  way,  he  passed  the  barracks, 
which  are  esteemed  the  largest  and  most  commodious  in  Europe, 
consisting  of  four  squares,  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  On  the  occasion  of  so  numerous 
and  so  miscellaneous  an  assemblage  as  the  fair  collected,  he 
could  hardly  fail  to  experience  considerable  annoyance  from  the 
beggars  who  were  seated  in  crowds  along  the  road-side  : 

"  The  address  of  an  Irish  beggar  is  much  more  poetical  and  ani- 
mated than  that  of  an  .English  one ;  his  phraseology  is  as  peculiar  as 
the  recitative  in  which  it  is  delivered:  he  conjures  you,  for  the  love 
and  honour  of  God,  to  throw  something  to  the  poor  famished  sinner, 
—by, your  father  and  mother's  soul,  to  cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  suf- 
ferings ; — he  is  equally  liberal  in  his  good  wishes,  whether  you  give 
him  any  thing  or  not ;  u  may  you  live  a  hundred  years,  may  you  pass 
unhurt  through  fire  and  water,  may  the  gates  of  Paradise  be  ever  open 
to  receive  you are  common  modes  of  expression,  which  he  utters 
with  a  volubility  that  is  inconceivable.— The  men  and  women  at  the 
fair  in  general  were  decently  dressed ;  the  women  in  stuff  and  flowered 
cotton  gowns,  with  ribbands  and  mob  caps :  They  almost  universally 
wore  white  thread  stockings.:  when  a  poor  Irish  woman  wears  shoes 
and  stockings,  she* is  always  dressed;  worsted  ones,  therefore,  are 
seldom  used — The  men  wore  coarse  coats  of  a  blue  or  brown  colour; 
several  danced  in  great  coats  of  gray  cloth  or  frize  ;  though  the  wea- 
ther was  unusually  warm,  they  did  not  seem  inconvenienced  either  by 
them  or  the  exercise  they  were  taking — The  lower  Irish  are  spare 
and  thin — they  are  generally  dark  complexioned,  with  black  hair,  and 
often  with  thick  bushy  eye-brows  ;  this  gives  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance very  different  from  that  of  an  English  peasant. — There  is  an 
air  of  vivacity  and  restlessness,  of  intelligence,  and,  perhaps,  of  mis- 
chief in  the  former,  totally  unlike  the  fat,  contented  ignorance  of  the 
latter — though  not  more  so  than  his  harsh  and  disagreeable  tones  in 
speaking,  to  the  soft  and  musical  ones  of  a  London  accent.  We  staid 
about  an  hour  longer,  and  then  went  away — the  scene  which  pleased 
at  first  by  its  novelty,  lost  ^all  its  charms  along  with  it ; — we  were 
kindly  pressed  to  stay  dinner  by  the  good  lady  of  the  tent  where  He 
were  sitting — u  We  should  have  a  hot  loin  of  mutton  (she  said,)  with  a 
cut  of  salmon,  and  a  rite  pudding  along  with  it,  in  half  an  hour."— I 
was  anxious  to  see  the  kitchen  from  whence  the  roast  mutton  and  rice 
pudding  were  to  issue ; — it  was  a  large  hole  made  in  the  ground}  di- 
rectly behind  the  tent — there  was  a  blazing  turf  fire  large  enough  to  % 
roast  an  ox,  covered  with  pots,  and  seve  ral  spits  before  it — I  am  as- 
sured, had  we  stayed,  we  should  have  got  an  excellent  dinner;  but  as 
there  is  often  in  the  evening  a  course  of  fighting,  the  deticrt  might 
not  have  been  so  agreeable. — The  custom  of  fighting,  however,  is  not 
near  so  universal  as  it  was — it  is  now  pretty  much  confined  to  tingle 
combats  with  the  fist,  and  does  not,  as  formerly,  involve  the  whole 
field  in  a  general  battle  with  Shillalahs,  made  of  their  native  ; 
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which,  in  an  Irishman^  band,  is  not  a  very  gentle  weapon,  and  has  no 
pretensions  to  one  property  of  a  joke— namely  breaking  no  bones." 

Though  the  author  visited  Dublin  in  the  month  of  August, 
when,  as  in  London,  all  who  aspire  to  the  character  of  persons 
of  condition,  make  it  a  rule  to  be  out  of  town,  he  is  at  no  loss  to 
form  a"  decided  opinion  on  the  state  of  society  in  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis. The  absence  of  the  nobility  from  Dublin  he  attributes 
to  their  want  of  independent  feeling,  and  to  their  leaning  for  sup- 
port on  ministerial  favour.  The  men  of  landed  property,  like- 
wise appear  to  consider  that  their  consequence  could  not  be  kept 
up  without  annual  visits  to  London,  Bath,  or  Cheltenham,  and 
seldom  condescend  to  come  among  their  tenants  except  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  their  rents  : — but  if  the  great  are  personally 
absent  from  Dublin,  the  imitation  of  their  manners  remains,  and 
b  kept  up  with  no  slight  degree  of  emulation  by  those  of  inferior 
rank.  The  traders  give  dinners  and  routs,  which  may  bear  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  great,  in  point  of  splendour  as  well  as 
iXi  ease  of  manner;  the  universal  prevalence  of  good-breeding  in 
Dublin  being  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  advantages.  It  is  mix- 
ed, however,  in  the  author's  opinion,  with  a  tolerable  portion  of 
vanity  ;  the  usages  of  this  metropolis  making  it  necessary  to  give 
dinners  at  an  expense  which  is  often  inconsistent  with  the  for- 
tune of  the  entertainer.  This  hospitality  is,  therefore,  something 
like  a  holiday  suit,  and  is  displayed  only  On  state-occasions.  The 
price  of  it  is  paid  by  an  habitual  retrenchment  in  private ;  so 
that  die  greatest  dread  of  persons  living  in  this  manner  is  that  of 
•being  taken -unawares  at  a  humble  family-meal. — In  the  absence 
of  die  nobility  and  country-gentlemen,  the  lead  in  Dublin-society 
is  taken  by  the  learned  professions,  particularly  by  the  lawyers ; 
the  extent  of  whose  eventual  elevation  confers  a  consequence 
which  is  unknown  in  the  medical  and  even  in  the  clerical  line. 
The  passage  in  which  the  eloquence  of  the  Irish  bar  is  charac- 
terized appears  to  us  one  of  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  book : 

"  The  style  of  the  Irish  bar  is  different  from  the  English— it  is  lesn 
solemn  and  decorous,  but  more  lively  and  animated,  more  glowing 
and  figurative,  more  witty  and  sarcastic — it  reasons  less,  it  instructs 
less,  it  convinces  less,  but  it  amuses  more ;  it  is  more  ornamented, 
more  dramatic ;  it  rises  to  the  sublime,  it  sinks  to  the  humourous,  it 
attempts  the  pathetic — but  in  all  this  there  is  too  much  the  tricks  of 
a  juggler.  I  don't  say  that  an  Irish  advocate  minks  less  of  his  client 
than  an  English  one,  but  he  appears  to  think  less ;  he  appears  to 
think  most  of  himself— of  his  own  reputation,  of  the  approbation  of 
'  his  brethren,  the  applause  of  tne  spectators,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
Court— I  dare  say  I  should  be  most  gratified  by  specimens  of  ek>- 
^ence  taken  at  the  Irish  bar,  but  was  either  my  life  or  fortune  at 
stake,  I  should  like  to  be  defended  at  an— English  one/' 
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/  When  the  traveller  had  spent  some  time  in  the  society  of  the 
Irish  metropolis,  he  bent  his  course  to  the  north,  and  passed  suc- 
cessively through  Drogheda,  Monaghan,  Coote-hill,  Omagh,  the 
pleasant  village  of  Newton  Stewart,  and  Strabane.  He  had  the 
comfort  of  experiencing  a  great  improvement,  in  late  years,  in 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  inns ; — an  improvement  arising  in 
some  degree  from  the  progressive  advancement  of  civilization, 
but  more  from  the  exertions  of  the  country-gendemen,  who  felt 
sore  at  the  derision  to  which  the  reports  of  travellers  and  stran- 
gers perpetually  exposed  them.  The  mercantile  distress  which 
began  in  the  last  summer,  and  still  continues  its  pressure  on  this 
country,  has  been  felt  yet  more  severely  in  Ireland ;  where  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  Union,  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  it  is  assigned  among  us  to  the  extension  of  bank-paper. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  both  countries  commercial  men  are 
agreed  in  one  point, — in  throwing  all  blame  off  themselves ;  as 
if  habits  of  profuse  expenditure  were  not  the  infallible  means  of 
preventing  that  accumulation  of  capital,  which  alone  can  form 
a  barrier  against  the  fluctuations  of  trade. 

.A  visit  to  the  province  of  Ulster  is  calculated  to  convey  a 
melancholy  impression  of  that  political  and  religious  antipathy 
which  has  so  long  proved  the  scourge  of  Ireland.  The  Protes- 
tants have  for  many,  ages  been  strong  enough  to  enter  the  lists  of 
opposition  with  the  Catholics,  but  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  ac- 
quire a  decided  superiority.  Hence  an  endless  series  of  conten- 
tions insurrections  and  assassinations  on  both  sides.  It  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  the  government, 
of  England  first  saw  the  necessity  of  directing  a  mass  of  force 
to  the  reduction  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  inveterate  hos- 
tility of  Philip  II.,  and  the  facility  of  conveying  supplies  to  Ire- 
land from  Spain,  (the  western  coast  of  which  extends  so  far  into 
the  Atlantic  as  to  make  the  passage  easy  and  expeditious- with  a 
south-west  wind,)  rendered  it  highly  expedient  to  strengthen  die 
tenure  of  England  over  her  sister-kingdom.  After  several  alter- 
nations of  success  and  immense  bloodshed,  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland  appeared  to  be  accomplished :  but  the  ravages  of  war 
were  not  followed  by  clemency  in  peace.  Compulsion  was  still 
the  motto  of  the  English  governhient ;  and  the  unfortunate  Cath- 
olics were  both  stripped  of  their  lands,  and  coerced  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religion.  It  is  to  this  conduct  that  we  must  attribute 
the  cruel  revenge  taken  on  the  Protestants  by  the  massacre  of 
1641,  and  the  horrors  which  ensued ;  the  effects  of  which  were 
such  that  "  about  the  year  1652  and  1653,"'  says  an  author  who 
was  an  ocular  witness  of  the  state  of  things,  "  the  plague  ami- 
famine  had  so  swept  away  whole  counties,  that  a  man  might 
travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  not  see  a  living  creature^ 
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Such  was  the  unhappy  state  of  Ulster  for  many  ages,  that  the 
writer  of  these  travels  may  be  permitted  to  say,  without  great 
»  exaggeration,  that  4  the  waves  which  break  on  its  rocky  shores  * 
are  the  peaceful  circles  of  a  lake,  compared  to  the  storms  raised 
by  fanaticism  and  bigotry.'  It  is  but  too  apparent, -from  what  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  present  age,  that  the  waters  are  only  lulled,  . 
and  might  with  litde  difficulty  be  raised  again  to  violent  agitation. 

"  Love  for  one's  religion,  in  Ireland,  by  no  means  implies  religion 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word ;  it  is  not  devotion,  it  is  not  be- 
nevolence, nor  even  morality.  It  is  pride,  it  is  vanity  in  its  cool,  it  is 
delirium,  it  is  phrensy  in  its  heated  moments.  It  mingles  with  their 
amusements,  and  floats  on  their  cups ;  it  is  felt  by  the  drunkard  and 
blackguard,  as  much  as  by  the  most  orderly  and  sedate. 

a  I  stood  an  hour  in  my  friend's  shop  at  Drogheda  this  morning,  af« 
ter  breakfast,  and  was  highly  amused  with  the  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness. The  number  of  people  that  came  in  was  very  great,  and  so  was 
the  trouble  they  gave :  one  or  two  women  bought  gowns,  and  I  ob- 
served that  the  colours  they  preferred  were  all  different  shades  of 
green ;  a  very  elegant  stuff,  of  a  pale  yellow,  was  shown  them — the 
youngest  seemed  pleased  with  it,  but  the  other  whispered  something 
in  Irish,  and  then  laid  it  aside.  I  remarked  the  shopman  smiled,  and 
asked  him  what  she  said,  "  Don't  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  it  is  a 
ftroteetant  colour*"  Green,  in  all  its  shades,  is  catholic — Orange  is 
protestant :  Green  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful,  but  it  is  the  national 
colour. — All  the  attachments,  indeed,  and  prejudices  of  the  Catholic, 
have  a  reference  to  the  country,  to  the  soil,  to  the  sod,  as  he  affec- 
tionately terms  it.  Very  few  of  these  poor  people  could  speak  Eng- 
lish. 

u  About  a  mile  from  Cross-roads,  near  Omagh,  is  the  village  of 
Emma- Vale.  The  country  round  it  is  level ;  the  fields  appear  to  be 
well  cultivated,  and  are  agreeably  intersected  with  hedges;  in  most 
parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  fences  are  formed  of  stones.  This 
village  was  formerly  called  Scarnageragh,  an  Irish  word,  of  which  I 
don't  know  the  meaning ;— tmt  which  signifies,  I  suppose,  something 
for  which  the  town  is  famous.  All  Irish  names  of  places,  I  believe, 
are  compound-epithets. — As  the  country  becomes  refined,  Irish  names 
become  obsolete;  they  are  too  rough  "  for  ears  polite."  I  was  curious, 
however,  to  learn  the  etymology  of  Scarnageragh ;  I  overtook  a  mid* 
die-aged  man,  decently  dressed,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  inform  me. 
M  I dinna  ken,"  said  he ;  "I  canna  spake  Erish — I  would  never fanh 
myself  with  it;  for,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  neither  love  it,  nor  the  breed 
that  sfiakes  it." — "That's  a  secret,"  I  replied,  "  I  should  never  have 
suspected ;  are  you  not  an  Irishman  yourself  ?"  M  In  troth,  and  I'm 
nkntf ;  I,  and  aw  my  generation,  ha  gone  to  meeting  this  fowr  hun- 
dred years." — "  They  must  have  been  a  clever  generation  indeed," 
said  I,  '*  to  have  gone  to  meeting  a  hundred  years  before  there  was 
aoy>*-*VVhere  was  you  horn  ?"  "  In  yon  wee  hooae"  said  he,  "  on  the 
fff/Vo'the,  braey  with  the  auld  tree  our  it."  By  the  Erish  he  meant  the 
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native  Irish,  or  the  catbolict : — his  ancestors  probably  were  settled  a 
century  among  them ;  yet  he  spoke  And  thought  of  them,  exactly  as  a 
Scotchman  would  have  done.  The  manner  of  his  expression  involved 
tv  hat  may  be  termed  a  bull — yet  it  is  a  bull  [which]  grave  and  sober 
Englishmen  have  committed.  Sir  John  Davis,  speaking  of  the  city  of 
Kilkenny,  says,  "  there  are  more  Englishmen  born  in  it,  than  in  any 
other,  city  in  Ireland." 

Were  it  not  for  the  unhappy  prevalence  of  religious  divisions, 
the  state  of  society  in  Ulster  would  be  not  only  well  adapted  to 
ultimate  improvement,  but  attended  with  a  considerable  share  of 
present  comfort. 

"  In  other  parts  of  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  lamented  there  are  only  two 
classes  in  society,  and  that  the  third,  which  is  the  best,  is  wanting— 
it  is  not  wanting  here.  But  there  are  not  only  three  classes,  but  it 
may  likewise  be  said,  three  nations.  The  gentry,  who  are  the  English 
Irish, — the  merchants,  shop-keepers,  and  manufacturers,  who  are  the 
Scotch  Irish, — and  the  servants  and  labourers,  who  are  mostly  com- 
posed of  the  native  Irish — The  second  class  is  by  far  the  most  rational, 
the  most  enlightened,  and  the  most  industrious  body— equally  removed 
from  the  extremes  of  want  and  wealth,  it  is  m  the  middle  state  between 
poverty  and  riches,  in  which  the  Royal  preacher  wished  to  be  placed. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  profusion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
exactions  of  landlords  on  the  other,  are  inclining  it  rather  to  the  side 
of  poverty.  In  most  other  countries  the  gentry  give  the  tone  to  socie- 
ty,—it  is  the  middle  class,  that  gives  it  here — they  are  the  link  which 
unites  the  other  two— to  a  certain  degree,  correcting  their  errors,  an<} 
softening  their  hatreds— their  gravity  is  the  ballast,  which  steadies  the 
bark  of  Irish  levity,  and  their  placidity  the  oil  which  tempers  the 
rough  edge  of  English  arrogance — in  consequence  of  this,  the  gentry 
of  the  North  are  milder  in  their  manners, "  and  bear  their  faculties 
more  meekly/9  than  in  the  West  and  South  of  Ireland — It  is,  there- 
fore, among  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  that  the  provincial  character 
is  to  be  sought;  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  remark,  that  after  at* 
tentive  examination,  I  find  their  virtues  far  more  numerous  than  their 
defects.  In  general  they  are  great  readers  of  the  Bible.— It  is  the 
first  book  that  is  put  into  their  hands,  and  all  their  ideas  take  a  tinge 
from  it;  and  often  their  phrases: — they  are  accustomed  to  reflect, 
and  to  talk  on  the  doctrines  it  contains,  and  are,  therefore,  great  rea* 
soners  on  theological,  as  well  as  other  subjects.' — *  There  are  few 
great  farmers— the  country  people  are  mostly  weavers,  and  have  a 
few  acres  of  land  only.  This  is  the  ancient,  and  almost  patriarchal* 
mode  of  life,  more  favourable  to  happiness  and  morality— to  national 
prosperity,  though  not  perhaps  to  bloated  national  greatness,  than  any 
other — The  better  class  of  country  people  live  in  great  abundance 
— wine  is  not  much  used — but  they  have  great  plenty  of  what  thejr 
like  better,  and  what  is  better  adapted  to  the  climate — which  is  whis- 
key punch. — They  are  slovenly  in  their  habits,  and  an  Englishman 
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would  often  feel  disgust  at  the  state  in  which  their  .houses  are  kept. 
They  are  in  general  large  unhewn  masses  of  stone— with  little  orna- 
ment without,  and  little  cleanliness  within." 

The  concluding  part  of  the  description  will  receive  some  illus- 
tration from  the  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  author  to  an  afflu- 
ent farmer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Omagh  : 

a  The  house  where  we  were  going  was  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
looked  very  well  at  a  distance ;  however,  it  did  not  improve  upon 
nearer  acquaintance : — we  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  stepping  incauti- 
ously out,  I  was  half  way  up  my  leg  in  a  large  puddle  of  dirty  water, 
which  stagnated  at  the  very  threshold— my  nankeen  pantaloons,  and 
white  stockings,  were  little  improved  by  the  immersion.  "  Evil  be- 
tide me,  (said  my  conductor)  not  to  tell  you  to  step  on  the  board." 
On  looking  down,  I  found  there  was  a  board,  on  which,  as  on  a  bridge, 
I  entered  the  house — "  Never  mind  the  water,  my  honey,  (said  the 
farmer)  take  a  drop  of  the  cratur  to  keep  it  out  of  your  stomach,  and 
I  warrant  you  it  will  do  you  no  harm my  servants  are  so  busy,  so 
busy,  but  if  you  happen  to  come  this  way  about  Christmas,  you  shall 
have  a  hearty  welcome,  and  dry  footing  in  to  the  bargain." — As  most 
{arm-houses  in  the  North  of  Ireland  are  similar  in  construction  to  the 
one  I  was  now  in,  I  shall  describe  it  exactly. — It  was  two  stories  high, 
white-washed,  and  thatched ;— on  entering  the  hall,  I  found  it  likewise 
the  kitchen,  where  a  large  fire  was  blazing— on  the  right  hand  was 
the  parlour,  off  which  there  was  a  small  bed-room ;  the  apartments 
above  correspond  in  size  to  those,  but  were  mere  lumber  rooms ; — 
they  resembled  the  worst  half  of  Noah's  ark;  they  were  a  receptacle 
for  all  unclean  things— When  I  was  shewn  to  the  room  in  which  I 
Was  to  sleep,  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  its  dreary  and  forlorn 
appearance.— It  was  large  enough  for  a  barrack,  and  seemed  a  barn 
metamorphosed  into  a  bed-chamber.— The  wind  whistled  through  the 
broken  panes,  as  melancholy,  if  not  as  musical,  as  an  Eolian  harp— it 
would  have  been  an  invaluable  treasure  to  Mr.  Monk  Lewis,  who  has 
so  happily  revived  the  raw-head  and  bloody-bone  stories  of  our  infan- 
cy, to  frighten  the  grown  children  of  England — it  only  wanted  a  gang 
of  banditti,  a  couple  or  three  skeletons,  a  ghost,  and  a  lady,  to  have 
made  it  a  jewel  of  an  apartment" 

The  emigrations  to  America  from  Ireland,  which  have  so  long 
t^ken  place,  are  much  more  common  among  the  Protestant  than 
the  Catholic  part  of  the  population.  The  former  often  make  the 
exchange  as  a  matter  of  calculation ;  the  latter  only  from  neces- 
sity. The  Presbyterian,  active  and  enterprizing,  seeks  the  coun- 
try in  which  his  prospect  seems  fairest,  without  much  regret  at 
leaving  his  native  soil;  while  the  Catholic,  unambitious,  and  un- 
instructed  in  the  ways  of  life,  and  fondly  attached  to  his  country 
and  his  friends,  accounts  expatriation  among  the  most  serious  of 
evils.   The  proportional  number  of  Catholics  to  Protestants  in 
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Ireland  is  thus  successively  on  the  increase,  as  well  from  emigration 
as  from  other  causes.  The  Protestant  in  general  does  not  marry  so 
young  as  the  Catholk ;  he  has  more  the  ideas  of  an  Englishman, 
and  likes  to  provide  some  sort  of  settlement  before  he  takes  a  wife* 
The  Catholic,  more  improvident,  marries  while  yet  a  youth, 
"  piles  up  a  heap  of  sods  into  a  cabin,"  rears  potatoes,  and  gets 
children  like  a  patriarch  of  old. 

The  present  traveller  is  very  angry,  and,  in  our  opinion,  with 
great  reason,  at  the  ridicule  which  tourists  and  dramatists  still 
endeavour  to  throw  on  the  habits  and  conversation  of  the  Irish. 
We  agree  with  him  that  much  mischievous  misrepresentation 
occurs  on  this  subject ;  and  that  authors  may  be  said  to  "  manu- 
facture Irish  bulls  in  their  garrets  as  vintners  do  port  in  their 
cellars.7'  It  is  the  duty  of  a  tourist  to  give  a  picture,' not  a  cari- 
cature ;  to  observe  men  and  manners ;  and  to  render  a  report  for 
the  instruction  more 'than  for  the  amusement  of  his  readers : — 
but,  so  far  from  doing  this*,  the  majority  of  travellers  in  Ireland 
appear  to  deem  it  incumbent  on  them  to  pursue  the  track  of 
their  predecessors,  and  to  continue  a  supply  of  food  for  ancient 
prejudices ;  they  go  about,  accordingly,  twisting  and  perverting 
innocent  expressions,  and  making  bulls  when  they  cannot  find 
them.  On  referring  to  the  well  known  principle  in  human  na- 
ture, that  contempt  is  still  harder  to  be  borne  than  injury,  we 
shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  that  the  alienation  of  the  Irish 
towards  their  fellow-subjects  derives  its  origin,  in  no  slight  de- 
gree, from  this  offensive  source. — The  traits  of  national  charac- 
ter in  the  present  work,  are  very  much  in  the  style  of  former 
writers ;  and  the  author,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  is  often  irre- 
gular and  declamatory,  though  he  seldom  fails  to  convey  a  lively 
impression  of  his  ideas.  He  mentions  (p.  136,)  the  feeble  re- 
sistance made  in  the  year  1 798  by  a  numerous  body  of  insurgents 
who  had  fought  before  with  courage,  but  were  assailed  in  an  un- 
lucky moment  by  a  small  party  of  yeomanry  : 

"  These  "unfortunate  wretches  made,  it  would  appear,  but  a  pop 
resistance,  unworthy  of  their  former  reputation. — This  will  not  be 
wondered  at,  by  those  who  understand  the  character  of  the  lower  Irish 
—who  are,  beyond  all  others,  governed  by  wild  and  unsettled  emo- 
tion, and  are  often  as  helpless  in  depression,  as  they  are  bold  and  en- 
terprising under  less  desperate  circumstances. — The  courage  of  the 
Irish  peasant,  like  all  his  other  virtues,  is  headlong,  violent,  and  unre- 
flecting.— Furious  in  attack,  cheered  by  example,  and  animated  by 
hope,  regardless  of  consequences,  he  rushes  boldly  into  the  cannon*s 
mouth  ;  but  in  hopeless  danger,  which  he  has  leisure  coolly  to  survey, 
his  fortitude  almost  always  forsakes  him,— despair,  which  often  gives 
courage  to  others,  who  never  possessed  it  before,  softens  and  relaxed 
his/' 
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In  contrasting  the  habits  of  the  English  and  the  Irish,  the  au- 
thor gives  by  a  few  touches  (p.  165,)  an  animated  idea  of  their 
opposite  character  and  tendency.  With  the  one,  all  is  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  moment ;  while,  with  the  other,  a  provision  for  the 
future  appears  the  foremost  consideration.  The  Irishman  de- 
lights in  the  44  present  moment,  the  present  spot,  the  present  com- 
pany while  the  Englishman  has  comparatively  a  limited  enjoy- 
ment of  these,  44  and  lives  in  the  future,  the  distant,  and  the  ab»- 
sent."  Fortunate,  however,  as  the  disposition  of  the  former  is  in 
some  respects,  it  seldom  fails  to  be  attended,  in  advanced  life, 
with  the  general  consequences  of  improvidence*  This  fact  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  a  conversation  which  is  represented  (p.  172,) 
as  taking  place  between  the  author  and  a  lady,  whose  residence 
gave  her  the  means  of  knowing  the  history  of  the  companions  of 
his  youth : 

44  We  talked  of  times  that  were  long  past,  and  of  persons  I  had  once 
well  known — there  was  not  one  family  among  whom  great  changes 
had  not  taken  place ;  and  so  much  I  fear  does  misery  predominate 
over  happiness,  that  not  even  in  one  of  them  was  the  change  for  the 
better, — many  whom  I  left  children,  were  grown  up  to  men  and  wo- 
men, and  had  turned  but  ill ;  many  whom  I  left  old  and  infirm,  were 
aGve  still,  a  burden  to  others,  a9  well  as  themselves ; — while  the  heal- 
thy and  vigorous,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  fulness  of  manhood,  had 
been  snatched  away,  and  now  mouldered  in  the  tomb. — There  had 
been  considerable  emigration  to  America,  a  desire  of  change  had 
taken  some ;  poverty  and  drunkenness  more.— This  latter  vice  had 
made  great  progress  among  the  youth,  and  several  promising  young 
men  were  destroyed  by  it.'* 

In  the  exposition  of  the  character  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
the  author  dwells  with  much  energy  (p.  81,)  on  their  charity  ; 
44  a  charity  not  founded  on  acts  of  parliament,  nor  weighed  and 
measured  by  the  standard  of  law,  but  the  offspring  of  a  sympa- 
thetic heart.'1  He  has  the  candour,  on  the  other  hand,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  progress  of  reason  is  abundantly  slow  in  Ireland, 
fe&d  that  much  of  what  is  really  vice  is  not  so  deemed.  Drunk- 
enness among  the  lower  orders  is  not  accounted  a  sin ;  nor  is 
quarrelling :— but  we  have  had  enough  of  these  ungracious  to* 
pics,  and  willingly  relinquish  them  in  order  to  transcribe  the  au* 
thorns  opinion  of  the  ladies  : 

44  In  general  they  are  fair  and  well-looking — They  are  not  unsuc- 
cessful copyists  of  English  fashions,  and  have  a  good  deal  the  appear- 
ance of  English  women.  If  there  is  a  shade  of  difference,  it  is  that 
their  features  are  harsher,  and  their  persons  rather  more  masculine. 
They  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  in  which  they  display  more  vivacity 
*nd  rapidity  of  movement  than  elegance  or  grace.  This,  perhaps 
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maybe  no  evil.  Young  women  who  are  taught  the  steps  of  opera 
dancers,  are  often  apt  to  learn  their  tricks.  They  are  more  acute  and 
knowing  than  English  women. — They  have  not  (I  think)  by  any 
means,  so  much  sensibility ;  their  passions  are  not  so  easily  inflamed* 
They  can  play  about  a  flame,  therefore,  which  would  singe  and  con- 
sume an  English  woman.  They  have  probably  more  vanity,  and  they 
have  certainly  more  pride.  In  an  Irish  country  town,  there  are  four 
or  five  different  degrees  in  female  rank,  and  each  class  looks  down 
with  sovereign  contempt  on  the  one  below  it.  Yet  so  strange  a  thing 
is  human  nature — so  admirably  are  disadvantages,  balanced  by  cor- 
responding advantages,  that  I  have  doubts  whether  the  negative  qual- 
ities of  this  very  vice  of  pride  do  not  do  as  much  good,  as  any  posi- 
tive virtue ; — at  least,  if  female  chastity  is  the  essential  virtue  that  peo* 
pie  are  disposed  to  think  it.  Irish  pride  gives  chastity  to  the  females, 
in  a  degree  that  hardly  any  country  this  day  in  Europe  can  boast  oil 
Adultery,  or  an  intrigue  even,  is  unknown  among  females  in  the 
middle  class. — A  married  woman  maybe  violent,  may  be  a  termagant. 
-—An  unmarried  one,  may  be  pert,  may  be  ignorant,  may  be  flippant, 
—but  they  are, 

4  Chaste  as  the  icicle, 
That  hangs  on  Dian's/aw<r.  — 

Pride,  pride  is  the  buckram  and  whalebone  in  the  stays  of  Irish  chas- 
tity, which  enables  it  to  walk  through  life,  as  stately  as  a  duchess  at  a 
coronation!*' 

Our  readers  would  be  led  to  pronounce  too  favourable  an  opi- 
nion on  the  compositions  of  this  traveller,  were  they  to  judge  of 
the  volume  at  large  by  the  passages  which  we  have  extracted. 
From  a  wish  to  exhibit  the  useful  parts  of  the  book,  we  have 
hitherto  avoided  dwelling  on  the  author's  eccentric  declamations 
and  wandering  digressions  :  but  we.  are  bound,  in  critical  justice, 
to  admit  that  they  constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
printed  matter  before  us.  Meeting  accidentally  with  a  friend 
who  had  been  one  of  his  comrades  in  the  expedition  to  Holland, 
in  1799,  he  enters  •into  along  detail  of  that  unfortunate  enter- 
prize;  and  much  of  the  well-known  political  disturbances  of  Irc- 
Jaud  in  late  years  is  here  repeated  :— but  the  theatre  affords  him 
the  principal  fund  for  extraneous  dissertations ;  and  that  topic 
seems  uppermost  to  his  recollection  in  his  leisure  moments,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  peregrinations  at  Liverpool  till  they  ap- 
proached to  their  close  at  Omagh.  Another  charge  that  we  must 
prefer  against  him  is  a  redundance  of  common-place  quotations* 
He  draws  largely  for  this  purpose  on  Shakspeare  and  Goldsmith  $ 
while  the  rapidity  with  which  he  flies  from  one  subject  to  ano- 
ther, and  the  abrupt  appeals  which  he  occasionally  makes  to  his 
reader,  may  be  said  to  afford  an  amusing  exemplification  of  that 
irregularity  which  he  is  so  ready  to  lament  in  the  character  ot 
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his  countrymen.  Our  third  subject  of  complaint  is  of  a  different 
nature,  and  regards  his  inaccuracy  in  the  observation  of  external 
objects.  He  acknowledges  (p.  16,)  that  he  is  remarkably  short- 
sighted;  and  as  he  does  not  appear  to  have  called  in  the  indis- 
pensable aid  of  glasses,  he  is  apt  to  make  remarks  (p.  148,)  on 
the  illegibility  of  direction-posts,  which  would  scarcely  occur  to  ' 
any  but  a  short-sighted  traveller.  On  this  charge,  however,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress  ;  the  chief  drawback  of  the 
book  is  the  oddity  already  mentioned  in  the  style,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  from  the  commencement,  as  to  create  a  very  unfa- 
vourable preposition  in  regard  to  the  general  merit  of  die  pro- 
duction. It  is  to  be  apprehended,  therefore,  that  many  readers 
may  lay  down  the  work  in  disgust :  but  those  who .  persevere 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that  the  writer,  however 
tolatile,  is  no  where  tedious,  and  that  his  sudden  aberrations 
are  generally  followed  by  sound  and  liberal  observations. 


FROM  THE  BRITISH  CRITIC. 

The  Geographical,  Natural,  and  Civil  History  of  Chili.  Translated  from  the 
original  Italian  of  the  Abbe  Don  J.  Ignatius  Molina.  To  which  are  added, 
Notes  from  the  Spanish  and  French  Versions,  and  two  Appendixes,  by  the 
-  English  editor ;  the  first,  an  account  of  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe,  from  the 
Description  Historical  of  P.  F.  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Agueros ;  the  second,  an 
account  of  the  native  Tribes  who  inhabit  the  southern  extremity  of  South 
America,  extracted  chiefly  from  Falkner's  description  of  Patagonia.  2  vols. 
3vo.  pp.  746.   18*.  Longman,  &  Co.  1809. 

IT  must  be  perfectly  unnecessary  to  state  how  very  scanty  our 
information  has  hitherto  been,  relative  to  the  actual  condition  of 
Spanish  America,  both  with  regard  to  its  natural  history  and 
civil  policy.  The  vigilance  and  the  jealousy  of  that  government 
has  systematically  checked  and  suppressed  any  attempt  to  make 
that  very  interesting  portion  of  their  possessions  more  familiarly 
known,  and  very  few  publications  at  present  exist  at  all  calcula- 
■ted  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

'  The  original  author  of  this  work  was  Don  Juan  Ignatius,  a 
native  of  Chili,  and  a  member  of  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Je- 
suits. On  the  suppression  of  that  subtle  and  powerful  society, 
•be  was  expelled  from  the  territories  of  Spain,  and  took  refuge  at 
Bologna  in  Italy.  As  he  was  particularly  eminent  for  his  literary 
accomplishments,  and  above  all  for  his  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory* it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  collec- 
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those  animals  that  have  not  young,  on  the  approach  of  the  pagi  at-> 
tempt  to  save  themselves  by  flight;  the  ass  alone)  from  his  want  of 
speed,  is  compelled  to  defend  himself  with  his  heels,  which  frequently 
proves  successful ;  but  should  the  pagi,  notwithstanding  his  efforts, 
leap  upon  his  back,  he  immediately  throws  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  endeavous  to  crush  him,  or  runs  with  all  his  force  against  the 
trunks  of  trees,  holding  his  head  down  so  as  not  to  dislocate  his  neck. 
By  these  means  he  generally  succeeds  in  freeing  himself  from  his  as- 
sailant, and  there  are  but  few  asses  destroyed  by  an  enemy  so  fre- 
quently fatal  to  much  stronger  animals. 

"  Notwithstanding  his  ferocity,  the  pagi  never  ventures  to  attack  a 
man,  although  he  is  continually  hunted  and  persecuted  by  the  latter. 
He  is  naturally  a  coward,  and  a  woman  or  child  will  make  him  fly  and 
abandon  his  prey.  He  is  hunted  with  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose* 
and  when  hard  pressed  by  them,  either  leaps  upon  a  tree,  seeks  an 
asylum  upon  a  rock,  or  placing  himself  against  the  trunk  of  some 
large  tree,  defends  himself  in  a  furious  manner,  killing  many  of  his 
enemies,  until  the  hunter,  watching  his  opportunity,  slips  a  noose 
around  his  neck.  As  soon  as  the  animal  finds  himself  taken  in  this 
manner,  he  roars  terribly,  and  sheds  a  torrent  of  tears.  The  skin 
serves  for  various  uses ;  good  leather  for  boots  or  shoes  is  manufac* 
tured  from  it,  and  the  fat  is  considered  as  a  specific  in  the  sciatica."* 
Vol.  I.  p.  244. 

To  the  first  volume  there  is  added  a  methodical  table  of  the 
various  species  of  natural  productions  described  in  the  work,  a 
supplement  to  the  table  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  supple* 
mentary  notes  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Chili* 


arly  full  of  interest  and  entertainment.  The  first  treats  of  the 
origin,  &c.  of  the  Chilians,  the  state  of  the  country  before  and 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards*  The  second  book  gives  the 
history  and  description  of  the  Araucanians,  a  brave  and  gallant 
people*  who  long  and  successfully  withstood  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  army  of  Spain.  This  portion  of  the  work  commands  the 
strongest  sympathy  for  the  high  spirit  of  independence  which 
marked  this  nation,  evinced  in  their  unyielding  and  protracted 
opposition  to  their  powerful  and  disciplined  enemies.  From  this 
part  it  seems  due  to  the  author  to  subjoin  an  extract 

u  Although  the  Araucanians  have  long  since  emerged  from  a  sav- 
age state,  they  nevertheless  preserve,  in  many  respects,  the  prejudi- 
ces, and  the  peculiar  character  of  that  early,  period.  Proud  of  their 
valour  and  unbounded  liberty,  they  believe  themselves  the  only  peo- 
ple in  the  world  that  deserve  the  name  of  men.  From  hence  it  is  that 
besides  the  appellation  of  auca%  or  free,  which  they  value  so  highly, 
they  give  themselves  metonymically  the  names  of  cte,  or  the  nation ; 


The  second  volume  is  divided 


*  See  Pennant  and  Shaw  on  Felts  Puma.  The  latter,  has  a  good  figure  of 
the  animal.   lie  v. 
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effractor,  pure  or  undegenerated  nation ;  and  of  hucntu,  meir;  a  word 
of  similar  signification  with  the  vir  of  the  Latin,  and  as  the  latter  is 
the  root  of  the  word  virtus^  so  from  the  former  is  derived  huentugen> 
which  signifies  the  same  thing. 

"From  this  ridiculous  pride  proceeds  the  contempt  with  which 
they  regard  all  other  nations.  To  the  Spaniards  they  gave,  on  their 
first  knowledge  of  them,  the  nickname  of  c/iiafiz,  vile  soldiers,  from 
whence  proceeded  the  denomination  of  chiafleton,  by  which  they  are 
known  in  South  America.  They  afterwards  called  them  hxdnca  ;  this 
injurious  appellation,  which  from  time  and  custom  has  lost  its  odious* 
ness,  comes  from  the  word  huincun,  which  signifies  to  assassinate.  It 
is  true  that  in  their  first  battles  the  Spaniards  gave  them  too  much 
reason  for  applying  to  them  these  opprobrious  epithets,  which  serve 
to  the  present  time  to  denote  one  of  that  nation.  Esteeming  them- 
selves, fortunate  in  their  barbarity,  they  call  those  Indians  who  live4  in 
the  Spanish  settlements  calme-huincay  or  wretched  Spaniards.  To  the 
other  Europeans,  the  English,  French,  and  Italians,  whom  they  read* 
ily  distinguish  from  each  other*  they  give  the  name  of  maruchty  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  term  moroy  used  by  the  common  people  of  Spain 
to  denote  all  strangers  indiscriminately.  They  call  each  other  ficgm% 
that  is  brothers,  and  even  apply  the  same  name  to  those  born  in  their 
country  of  foreign  parents. 

44  The  benevolence  and  kindness  with  which  these  people  generally 
treat  each  other  is  really  surprising.  For  the  word  friend  they  have 
six  or  seven  very  expressive  terms  in  their  language,  among  others 
that  of  canay,  which  corresponds  to  the  alter  ego  of  the  Latins.  The 
relations  that  result  from  corresponding  situations  or  common  con- 
cerns in  life  are  so  many  ties  of  regard,  and  are  expressed  by  appro- 
priate words  denoting  particular  friendship  oc^ood  will.  Those  who 
have  the  same  name  call  each  other  lacay  and  those  who  bear  but  a 
part  ofthe  name,  afiellaca.  These  denominations  incur  an  obligation 
of  mutual  esteem  and  aid.  Relations  by  consanguinity  are  called  in 
general  monmague,  and  those  of  affinity  xguillan.  Their  table  of  gene- 
alogy is  more  intricate  than  that  of  the  Europeans,  all  the  conceiva- 
ble degrees  of  relationship  being  indicated  therein  by  particular 
.names. 

*4  From  the  mutual  affection  that  subsists  between  them,  proceeds 
their  solicitude  reciprocally  to  assist  each  other  in  their  necessities. 
Not  a  beggar  or  an  indigent  person  is  to  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  Araucanian  territory ;  even  the  most  infirm  and  incapable  of 
subsisting  themselves  are  decently  clothed. 

a  This  benevolence  is  not,  however,  confined  only  to  their  country- 
men ;  they  conduct  themselves  with  the  greatest  hospitality  towards 
all  strangers  of  whatever  nation,  and  a  traveller  may  live  in  any  part 
of  their  country  without  the  least  expense. 

"  Their  usual  expression  whenever  they  meet,  is  marimari,  and 
when  they  quit  each  other  ventcmfnyov  ventini.  [These  should  be  ex- 
plained]  They  are  rather  tiresome  in  their  compliments,  which  are 
generally  too  long,  as  they  take  a  pride  upon  such  occasions,  as  well 
as  every  other,  in  making  a  display  of  their  eloquence.   The  right 
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hand  is,  among  them,  as  with  the  Europeans,  the  most  honourable 
station,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Asiatics,  with  whom  the  left 
enjoys  that  privilege.  They  are  naturally  fond  of  honourable  distinc- 
tion, and  there  is  nothing  they  can  endure  with  less  patience  than  con- 
tempt or  inattention.  From  hence,  if  a  Spaniard  speaks  to  one  of  them 
with  his  hat  on,  he  immediately  says  to  him  in  an  indignant  tone,  *n» 
tugo  tarrd  curt  etna,  take  off  your  hat  By  attention  and  courtesy,  any 
thing  may  be  obtained  from  them,  and  the  favours  which  they  receive 
make  an  indelible  impression  upon  their  minds ;  while  on  the  contrary, 
ill  treatment  exasperates  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  proceed  to 
the  greatest  excesses  to  revenge  themselves. 

"  The  names  of  the  Araucanians  are  composed  of  the  proper  name* 
which  is  generally  either  an  adjective  or  a  numeral,  and  the  family 
appellation  or  surname,  which  is  always  placed  after  the  proper  name, 
according  to  the  European  custom,  as  cari-lemu,  green  bush  :  meti~ 
antu,  four  suns.  The  first  denotes  one  of  the  family  of  the  lenr**9  or 
bushes,  and  the  seeond  one  of  that  of  the  antus,  or  suns.  Nor  is  there 
scarcely  a  material  object  which  does  not  furnish  them  with  a  dis- 
criminative name.  From  hence,  we  meet  among  th4m  with  the  fami- 
lies of  Rivers,  Mountains,  Stones,  Lions,  &c  These  families,  which 
are  called  cuga,  or  elpa%  are  more  or  less  respected  according  to  their 
rank,  or  the  heroes  they  have  given  to  their  country.  The  origin  of 
these  surnames  is  unknown,  but  is  certainly  of  a  period  much  earlier 
than  that  of  the  Spanish  conquests."  Vol.  II.  p.  110. 

There  are  other  peculiarities  which  distinguish  this  very  singu- 
lar people,  which  will  well  repay  the  reader's  attention ;  and  in 
particular  their  military  system,  their  marriage  ceremonies,  and 
domestic  employments. 

The  third  book  contains  the  history  of  the  wars  of  thfe  Arau- 
canians with  the  Spaniards,  which  if  also  extended  to 'tile  fifth, 
which  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  first  establishment  of 
peace,  and  the  present  state  of  the  country. 

To  the  history  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  Chilian  language, 
which  will  be  found  in  a  peculiar  degree  worth  the  attention  of  the 
philological  reader.  This  essay  terminates  with  a  brief  vocabulary. 

There  are  two  appendixes  by  the  English  editor.  No  I,  con* 
tains  an  account  of  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe,  extracted  chiefly 
from  the  Description  Historical  of  that  province  by  P.  F.  Pedro 
Gonzales  de  Agueros.  Madrid,  1791. 

No.  II.  exhibits  an  account  of  the  native  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  Southern  extremity  of  South  America,  extracted  chiefly  from 
Falkner's  Description  of  Patagonia — to  the  first  volume  suffici- 
ently explicit  for  the  common  purposes  of  the  reader,  but  h  is 
conceived  to  be  very  different  from  that  which  accompanied  the 
original  work.  Altogether  it  is  a  publication  well  edited,  inter- 
esting and  amusing  in  its  contents,  and  a  very  acceptable  addi- 
tion to  our  geographical  and  statistical  collections. 
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FROM  THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

Travels  in  Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  daring  the  yean  1806  and 
1807.  By  F.  A.  Be  Chateaubriand.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Frede- 
rick Shoberl,  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  815.  Price  V.  14*.  Colburn.  1811. 

IT  seems  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  a  grandson  of  the  distin- 
guished Malesherbes,  has  attained  much  celebrity  in  France  by 
means  of  works  comparatively  very  little  known  in  England.  The 
last  of  these  works,  preceding  this  book  of  Travels,  was  intitled 
44  The  Martyrs;  or,  the  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and 
is  her^  denominated  by  the  author  an  epopee.  He  thought  the 
scenery  of  that  work  might  be  the  most  effectually  poetical  by  be- 
ing true  to  reality ;  and  as  his  heroes  were  to  be  represented  ac- 
complishing their  labours,  and  finishing  their  lives,  in  several  re- 
gions of  the  East,  he  was  desirous  that  the  general  ground  of  the 
representation  should  be  composed  of  images  immediately  taken 
from  the  landscapes,  the  edifices,  and  whatever  is  permanent  in 
the  manners  of  die  people,  of  those  regions*  For  this  purpose, 
therefore,  as  a  leading  object,  he  resolved  on  the  adventurous  ex- 
pedition narrated  in  the  present  work.  He  was  determined  to 
acquire  the  power  of  composing,  in  effect,  in  Greece  or  Palestine, 
even  while  sitting  in  a  back  parlour  of  a  house  in  Paris*  And 
never,  certainly,  was  there  a  more  costly  preparation  for  secuv- 
ing  the  perfection  of  the  secondary  parts  and  merits  of  a  fictitious 
work;  tor  displaying  its  personages  and  transactions  on  a  field 
characteristically  marked  ,  in  all  its  features  of  earth  and  water, 
wood  and  rock ;  for  faithfully  exhibiting  the  appropriate  pheno- 
mena of  the  morning  and  evening  in  the  climate  of  the  Greeks 
and  Hebrews ;  or  for  selecting  the  epithets  most  accurately  ex* 
pressive  of  the  appearance  of  marble  ruins  in  the  light  of  the  set- 
ting  sun.  So  earnest  and  ambitious  an  exertion  for  excellence  in 
the  delineation  of  the  scenery,  must  bring  on  an  author  some 
cause  for  solicitude  and  extraordinary  effort,  lest  the  story  should 
be  less  striking  than  the  pictures,  and  lest  his  characters,  like  the 
•people  now  inhabiting  Greece,  should  seem  unworthy  of  their 
place. 

Two  memoirs  precede  the  travelling  narration*  The  first 
sketches  rapidly  the  history  of  *Athens,  from  about  the  age  of 
Augustus,  to  the  present  time,  and  recounts,  in  order,,  the  travel- 
lers who  have  visited  and  described  it,  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies. It  is  briefly  noted  in  what  state  the  monuments  were 
Jbund,  at  several  successive  periods;  the  progress  of  their  dilapi- 
dation is  thus  ascertained;  and  the  memoir  closes  with  expres- 
sions of  regret.  "  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  civilised 
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nations  of  Europe  have  done  more  injury  to  the  monuments  of 
Athens  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  than  all  the 
barbarians  together  in  a  long  series  of  ages :  it  is  cruel  to  think 
that  Alaric  and  Mahomet  II.  respected  die  Parthenon,  and  that 
it  was  demolished  by  Morostni  and  Lord  Elgin." 

The  second  memoir,  a  work  of  much  labour,  learning,  and  i 
zeal,  is  designed  to  establish  the  authenticity,  indeed  the  infalli*  | 
bility,  of  those  traditions  which  have  continued  through  the  whole 
Christian  aera,  to  mark  certain  places  in  and  near  Jerusalem  as 
the  precise  spots  where  the  most  memorable  circumstances  in  the 
History  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  took  place*  The  author 
makes  too  little  allowance  for  the  well  known  credulity  of  many 
of  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  is  not  scrupulous  of  admitting  the 
aid  of  here  and  there  a  groundless  assumption ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Christians,  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  being  without  the  walls,  must  not  have  suffer- 
ed much  by  the  siege*  On  the  whole,  however,  the  argument  is 
ably  managed,  and  rendered  very  strong.  The  following  para- 
graph affords  a  very  brief  summary  of  it : 

«  What  an  astonishing  body  of  evidence  is  here !  The  Apostles  satf 
Jesus  Christ,  they  knew  the  places  honoured  by  the  Son  of  Man ;  they 
transmitted  the  tradition  to  the  first  Christian  church  of  Judea ;  a  re- 
gular succession  of  bishops  was  established,  and  religiously  preserved 
the  sacred  tradition;  Eusebius  appeared,  and  the  history  of  the  sacred 
places  commenced.  It  was  continued  by  Socrates,  Sozomenes,  The- 
odoret,  Evagrius,  and  St.  Jerome.  Pilgrims  thronged  thither  from  all 
parts.  From  this  period  to  the  present  day,  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  travels  for  fourteen  centuries,  gives  us  the  same  facts  and  the 
Same  descriptions.  What  tradition  was  ever  supported  by  such  a  host 
of  witnesses  ?  Besides,  I  have  not  made  all  the  use  of  the  crusades 
that  I  might  have  done." 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  exactly  in  what  degree  of  faith  and 
submissiveness  our  traveller  is  an  adherent  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  have  some  doubt  whether  his  fidelity  is  of  the 
most  punctilious  and  reverential  kind ;  partly  because  we  do  not 
discern  among  these  memoranda  of  a  portion  of  his  life  the  traces 
of  any  competent  number  of  ceremonial  exercises,  (which,  how- 
ever, he  might  perform  and  say  nothing  about) ;  and  partly  be- 
cause his  observations  and  reflections  sometimes  appear  to  indi- 
cate a  freer  use  of  his  faculties,  than  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Romish 
Church  should  trust  himself  to  make.  At  the  same  time,  Ms 
veneration  for  "  holy  places,"  his  large  faith  in  traditions,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  he  vindicates  Monks  and  Crusades,  certainly 
look  well  for  his  orthodoxy.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  too, 
that  he  has  not  sought  any  subterfuge,  from  the  philosophical  * 
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dkule  of  his  countrymen,  in  professions  of  being  actuated  by  no 
other  principles  than  a  liberal  curiosity  and  a  passion  for  the  arts* 
On  the  contrary,  he  accompanies  the  mention  of  these  principles, 
as  a  subordinate  inducement,  with  a  full  surrender  of  himself,  at 
the  outest  of  the  work,  to  the  sojro  or  pity  which  he  lays  his  ac- 
count with  incurring,  by  an  avowal  that  his  u  principal  motive"  to 
the  journey  was  one  that  has  nearly  ceased  to  operate  in  Chris- 
tendom, in  this  degenerate  age. 

u  To  the  principal  motive  which  impelled  me,  after  so  many  pere- 
grinations, to  leave  France  once  more,  were  added  other  considerations. 
A  voyage  to  the  east  would  complete  the  circle  of  studies  which  I  had 
always  promised  myself  to  accomplish.  In  the  deserts  of  America  I 
had  contemplated  the  monuments  of  nature ;  among  the  monuments 
of  man,  I  was  as  yet  acquainted  with  only  two  species  of  antiquities, 
the  Celtic  and  the  Roman.  I  had  yet  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Athens,  of 
Memphis,  and  of  Carthage.  I  was  therefore  solicitous  to  perform  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. — At  the  present  day  it  may  appear  some- 
what strange  to  talk  of  vows  and  pilgrimages ;  but  in  regard  to  this 
subject  I  have  no  sense  of  shame,  and  have  long  ranged  myself  in  the 
class  of  the  weak  and  superstitious.  Probably  I  shall  be  the  last  French- 
man that  will  ever  quit  his  country  to  travel  to  the  Holy  Land,  with 
the  idea,  the  object,  and  the  sentiments,  of  an  ancient  pilgrim.  But  if 
I  have  not  the  virtues  which  shone  of  yore,  in  the  Sires  de  Coucy,  de 
Nesle,  de  Castillon,  de  Monfort,  faith  at  least  is  left  me  ;  and  by  this 
mark  I  might  yet  be  recognized  by  the  ancient  crusaders." 

He  makes  commendable  haste  to  reach  Greece,  and  we  may 
as  well  meet  him  on  the  coast  of  the  "  Island  of  Calypso,"  deliver- 
ing his  observations  on  the  climate  and  its  influence. 

"  In  Greece^  a  suavity,  a  softness,  a  repose,  pervade  all  nature,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  the  ancients.  You  may  almost  conceive,  as  it 
were  by  intuition,  why  the  architecture  of  the  Parthenon  has  such  ex- 
quisite proportion ;  why  ancient  sculpture  is  so  unaffected,  so  tranquil, 
so  simple,  when  you  have  beheld  the  pure  sky,  and  delicious  scenery 
of  Athens,  of  Corinth,  and  of  Ionia.  In  this  native  land  of  the  Muses, 
nature  suggests  no  wild  deviations;  she  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  dis- 
pose the  mind  to  the  love  of  the  uniform  and  of  the  harmonious."  V.  I. 
p.  85. 

He  does  not  stay  to  make  any  explanation  or  apology  in  be- 
half of  this  delicious  and  plastic  climate,  for  now  producing  or 
permitting  such  men  as  the  Turks,  and  such  buildings  as  Mos- 
ques. There  is  not  time :  for  he  has  hardly  ended  these  obser- 
vations, before  he  is  carried  off,  probably  by  the  last  of  the 
nymphs  or  demigods  that  may  have  lingered  unseen  in  Greece., 
and  suddenly  conveyed  into  the  company  of  the  shades  of  Ho> 
tter  and  Simonides,  Aristotle,  Philip,  Alexander,  Cato,  Cicero, 
and  other  famous  personages. 
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The  traveller  had  reached  this  station  by  a  circuitous  course,— 
in  which  he  skirted  Mount  Ithome,  passed  through  a  town  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  Leuctra,  had  a  rude  rencontre  with 
two  Turkish  soldiers,  in  which  he  displayed  great  spirit,  and  was 
introduced  at  Tripolizza,  the  ^pital  of  the  Morea,  to  Osman 
Pacha,  the  worthy  robber-hunter  and  chief  guardian  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, from  whom  he  obtained  the  finnan  necessary  for  pass- 
ing the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Tripolizza  u  is  a  modern  town, 
which  appears  to  have  been  erected  between  Mantinea,  Tegea, 
and  Orchomenus ;"  with  no  local  recommendations  but  that  of 
being  central, — the  Turks  44  being  perfectly  indifferent,  in  their 
choice  of  situations,  to  the  beauties  of  nature ;"  in  this  respect 
very  unlike  44  the  Arabs,  for  whom  the  charms  of  climate  and 
position  have  strong  allurements,  and  who,  to  this  day,  deplore 
the  loss  of  Granada."  The  travelling  firman  confers  privileges 
which  our  author  was  too  equitable  to  exercise  : 

M  You  pay  for  no  horses  5  the  weight  of  your  baggage  is  fixed  ;  and 
wherever  you  go,  you  may  insist  on  being  gratuitously  supplied  with 
provisions.  I  would  not  avail  myself  of  these  magnificent  but  odious 
privileges,  which  press  heavily  on  a  people  unfortunate  enough  with- 
out them,  but  paid  wherever  I  went  for  my  horses  and  entertainments, 
like  a  traveller  without  protection  and  without  firman."  p.  123. 

He  passed  a  small  river,  bordered  with  "  tall  reeds,  and  beau- 
tiful rose-laurels  in  full  flower,"  without  knowing,  at  the  time, 
that  this  river  was  the  Eurotas,  and  arrived  at  Misitra.  Before 
entering  on  the  scene  that  was  to  excite  emotions  which  will 
awaken  the  sympathy  and  envy  of  all  his  readers  that  have  felt 
the  enchantment  of  Grecian  history,  but  have  never  trodden  the 
field  on  which  its  events  and  characters  were  once  realities,  he 
gives  a  very  curious  description  of  the  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  people  among  whom  he  passed  the  night,  in  the  apartment 
apropriated  to  strangers  in  the  house  of  a  principal  Turk,  and 
of  the  wonder,  perplexity,  and  contempt,  shewn  by  a  learned 
and  inquisitive  44  minister  of  the  law,"  at  the  traveller's  first  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  object  of  his  journey — "to  see  foreign  na- 
tions, and  especially  the  Greeks,  who  were  dead."  In  a  second 
attempt  it  occurred  to  him  to  say,  he  was  44  a  pilgrim  going  to 
Jerusalem ;"  on  which  the  doctor  of  law  exclaimed,  44  Hadgi  i 
hadgi!"  (a  pilgrim!  a  pilgrim!)  44  and  was  perfectly  satisfied."  Go 
which  our  author  observes,  44  Religion  is  a  sort  of  universal  laa- 
guage  understood  by  all  mankind ;  this  Turk  was  unable  to  con- 
ceive how  I  could  quit  my  country  from  the  mere  motive  of  cu- 
riosity ;  but  that  it  was  perfectly  rational  that  I  should  undertake 
a  long  journey  with  a  view  to  offer  up  my  prayers  at  a  tomb,,  to 
pray  to  God  for  some  blessing,  or  for  deliverance  from  some  af- 
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Blcdon."  *It  does  not  happen  to  occur  to  him,  even  though  he  says 
he  has  been  in  England,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  section 
of  the  civilized  world  to  which  the  portion  of  the  a  universal  lan- 
guage" he  has  been  reciting  would  be  by  no  means  so  familiarly 
intelligible. 

At  Misitra,  the  traveller  supposed  himself  to  be  in  Sparta ; 
but,  in  order  to  take  his  gratifications  by  climax,  he  chose  to 
spend  the  first  day  in  visiting  some  situations  of  inferior  interest, 
Amyclae,  and  ot^er  points  in  the  vicinity.  And  now  he  was  to 
survey  the  site  and  vestiges  of  a  city,  the  mere  name  of  which 
has  been  enough  to  awaken  so  many  magnificent  ideas  through 
so  many  ages.  He  had  read  all  the  controversies  of  the  geogra- 
phers and  travellers  relative  to  its  locality  ;  and  had  adopted  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  maintained,  contrary  to  D'Anville, 
that  Mishra  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  With  great  enthu- 
siasm, therefore,  but  intensely  inquisitive  notwithstanding,  and 
prepared  to  examine  and  verify  each  part  of  the  town,  he 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  castle.  On  looking  eagerly  a  litde 
while,  he  became  extremely  perplexed  and  mortified,  from  the 
impossibility  of  arranging  the  parts  into  such  a  locality  as  he  ab- 
solutely knew  the  site  of  Sparta  to  have  been :  he  could  not  even 
find  the  Eurotas.  Besides,  there  was  not  the  smallest  appearance 
of  the  remains  of  any  very  ancient  structures.  He  had  a  guide, 
a  Janissary,  and  other  attendants,  whom  he  impatiendy  questioned, 
with  great  difficulty  to  make  them  understand  his  language,  and 
to  understand  theirs  in  reply. 

si  We  all  spoke  at  once,— we  bawled,  we  gesticulated :  with  our 
different  dresses,  language,  and  physiognomy,  we  looked  like  an  as- 
sembly of  demons,  perched  at  sun- set  on  the  summit  of  these  ruins. 
The  woods  and  cascades  of  Taygetus  were  behind  us,  Laconia,  was  at 
our  feet,  and  over  our  heads  the  most  lovely  sky.  This  Misitra,  said  I 
to  the  Cicerone,  is  Lacedaemon :  Is  it  not  ? — Signor  1  Lacedaemon  I 
What  did  you  say  ? — rejoined  he. — Is  not  this  lacedaemon  or  Sparta  ? 
—Sparta  !  What  do  you  mean  ? — I  ask  you  if  Mishra  is  Sparta. — I 
don't  understand  you. — What  you  a  Greek  !  you  a  Lacedaemonian  i 
and  not  know  the  name  of  Sparta  ? — Sparta !  Oh,  yes !  Great  republic; 
celebrated  Lycurgus! — Is  Misitra  then  Lacedaemon  ?— The  Greek 
nodded  in  affirmaticr.  I  was  overjoyed.— Now,  I  resumed,  explain 
to  me  what  I  see.  What  part  of  the  town  is  that?  I  pointed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  quarter  before  me  a  little  to  the  right.— Mesochorion, 
answered  he. — That  I  know  perfectly  well,  but  what  part  of  Lacedae- 
mon is  it  ? — Lacedaemon  !  I  don't  know — I  was  beside  myself. — At 
least  show  one  the  river,  cried  I,  and  repeated,  Potamos,  Potamos.— 
My  Greek  pointed  to  the  stream  called  the  Jew's  River.— What !  is 
that  the  Eurotas  ?  Impossible !  Tell  me  where  is  the  Vasilipotamos  ? 
— The  Cicerone,  after  many  gestures,  pointed  to  the  right  towards 
AJnycte.— I  was  once  more  involyed  in  all  my  perplexitiics.,, 
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He  was  very  naturally  in  extreme  vexation  to  think  it  should 
be  impossible  to  find  the  object  of  his  enthusiasm,  even  when 
perfectly  certain  he  must  be  at  least  very  near  it :  and  that  he 
might  after  all  his  expectations,  be  baffled  in  his  search.  He  had 
read,  but  forgotten,  D'Anville's  assertion  that  the  true  site  of 
Sparta  is  a  place  now  called  Palaeochori.  As  he  was  going  down 
from  the  castle,  the  Greek  exclaimed,  "  your  lordship  perhaps 
means  Palaeochori  ?" 

"  At  the  mention  of  this  name,  I  recollected  the  passage  of  D* An- 
ville  and  cried  out  in  my  turn,  "Yes,  Palaeochori!  The  old  city! 
Where  is  that  ?  Where  is  Palaeochori  ?"  "  Yonder  at  Magoula,"  said 
the  Cicerone,  pointing  to  a  white  cottage  with  some  trees  about  it,  at 
a  considerable  distance  in  the  valley." 

His  disappointment  inspired  additional  eagerness ;  and  in  die 
morning  before  light,  he  44  set  off  at  full  gallop  for  Lacedxmon," 
attended  by  a  Janissary. 

u  We  had  proceeded  at  that  pace  for  an  hour,  when  at  break  of  day, 
I  perceived  some  ruins,  and  a  very  long  wall  of  antique  construction: 
my  heart  began  to  palpitate.  The  Janissary  turning  towards  me,  point- 
ed with  his  whip  to  a  whitish  cottage  on  the  right,  and  exclaimed 
with  a  look  of  satisfaction,  w  Palaeochori !"  I  made  up  towards  the 
principal  ruin  which  I  perceived  upon  an  eminence.  On  turning  the 
eminence  by  the  north-west  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  it,  I  was 
suddenly  struck  with  the  sight  of  a  vast  ruin  of  a  simi-circular  form, 
which  I  instantly  recognized  as  an  ancient  theatre.  I  am  not  able  to 
describe  the  confused  feelings  which  overpowered  me.  The  hill  at 
the  foot  of  which  I  stood,  was  consequently  the  hill  of  the  city  of 
Sparta,  since  the  theatre  was  contiguous  to  the  citadel.  The  ruin 
which  I  beheld  on  that  hill,  was  of  course  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chal* 
cioecos,  since  that  temple  was  in  the  citadel ;  and  the  fragments  of 
the  long  \vall  which  I  had  passed  lower  down,  must  have  formed  port 
of  the  quarter  of  the  Cynosuri,  since  that  quarter  was  to  the  north  of 
the  city.  Sparta  was  then  before  me,  and  its  theatre,  to  which  my  good 
fortune  had  conducted  me  on  my  first  arrival,  gave -me  immediately 
the  position  of  all  the  quarters  and  edifices.  I  alighted,  and  ran  all  the 
way  up  the  hill  of  the  citadel. — Just  as  I  reached  the  top,  the  sun  was 
fising  behind  the  hills  of  Menelaion.  What  a  magnificent  spectacle  ! 
but  how  melancholy !  The  solitary  stream  of  the  Eurotas  nmniag 
beneath  the  remains  of  the  bridge  Babyx ;  ruins  on  every  side,  and 
not  a  creature  to  be  seen  among  them.  I  stood  motionless  in  a  kind 
of  stupor  at  the  contemplation  of  this  scene.  A  mixture  of  admiration 
and  grief  checked  the  current  of  my  thoughts,  and  fixed  me  to  the 
spot :  profound  silence  reigned  around  me.  Determined  at  last  to 
make  echo  speak,  in  a  spot  where  the  human  voice  is  no  longer  heard; 
I  shouted  with  all  my  might,  "Leonidas !  Leonidas !"  No  rum  vepeot* 
ed  this  great  name. — When,  my  agitation  had  subsided,  I  began  flt> 
study  the  ruins  around  me.  The  summit  of  the  hill  was  a  platfbrttb 
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encompassed,  especially  to  the  north-west,  with  thick  walls.  I  went 
twice  round  it,  and  counted  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  or-  * 
dinary  paces,  or  nearly  seven  hundred  and  eighty  geometrical  paces  ; 
but  it  should  be  remarked  that  in  this  circuit,  I  comprehend  the  whole 
summit  of  the  hill,  including  the  curve  formed  by  the  excavation  of 
the  theatre  in  this  hill — It  was  the  theatre  that  Leroi  examined. 

"  Some  ruins  partly  buried  in  the  ground,  and  partly  rising  above 
the  surface,  indicate,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  platform,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioecos,  where  Pausanias  in 
vain  sought  refuge  and  lost  his  life.  A  sort  of  flight  of  steps,  seventy 
feet  wide,  and  of  an  extremely  gentle  descent,  leads  from  the  south 
skfe  of  the  hill  down  to  the  plain.  This  was  perhaps  the  way  that  con- 
ducted to  the  citadel.  At  the  commencement  of  these  steps,  and  above 
the  theatre,  I  saw  a  small  edifice  of  a  circular  form,  three-fourths  de- 
stroyed :  the  niches  within  it  seem  equally  well  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  statues  or  of  urns.  Is  it  a  tomb?  Is  it  the  temple  of  the  Arm- 
ed Venus?" 

After  enumerating  various  other  ruins,  chiefly  the  bases  of 
walls,  and  assigning  them  to  their  proper  quarter  of  the  city,  he 
continues : 

"  The  whole  site  of  Lacedaemon,  is  uncultivated  :  the  sun  parches  it 
in  silence,  and  is  incessantly  consuming  the  marble  of  the  tombs. 
When  I  beheld  this  desert,  not  a  pjant  adorned  the  ruins,  not  a  bird, 
not  an  insect,  not  a  creature  enlivened  them,  save  millions  of  lizards 
which  crawled  up  and  down  the  sides  of  the  scorching  walls.  A  dozen 
half  wild  horses  were  feeding  here  and  there  upon  the  withered  grass, 
and  a  shepherd  was  cultivating  a  few  water-melons  in  a  corner  of  the 
theatre. 

a  Night  drew  on  apace,  when  I  reluctantly  quitted  these  renowned 
ruins,  the  shade  of  Lycurgus,  the  recollection  of  Thermopylae,  and  all 
the  fictions  of  fable  and  history.  The  sun  sank  behind  the  Taygetus, 
so  that  1  had  beheld  him  commence  and  finish  his  course  on  the  ruins 
of  Lacedaemon.  It  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three 
years  since  he  first  rose  and  set  over  this  infant  city.*' 

His  enthusiasm  is  not,  however,  to  be  engrossed  by  the  illustri- 
ous Pagans,— as  the  sight  of  Corcyra,  (now  Corfu)  recalls  to  him 
names  and  events  filled  to  awaken  some  emotions  proper  to  a 
Christian,  and  more  that  are  proper  to  a  Catholic.  He  recollects 
that  this  island  was  an  important  station  in  the  march  of  crusades 
and  pilgrimages ;  but  recollects  too,  that  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
Rve  m  an  age,  when  such  times  as  these  cannot  be  mentioned 
"**  without  exciting  a  smile  of  compassion  in  the  face  of  the  free- 
{hiuker."  He  must  be  left  to  settle  this  point  of  disagreement 
irjth  the  unbelieving  generation  as  he  can,  with  the  aid  of  whatever 
authority  remains  to  the  conclave  and  the  inquisition*  But  we 
wish  all  to  join  zealously  in  his  quarrel  against  the  age,  so  far  as 
tbere  is  truth  in  the  allegation  conveyed  in  the  following  ques- 
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tions :  "  How  is  it  possible  to  bring  in  the  names  of  St*  Jason  sad 
St.  Sopistratus,  apostles  of  the  Corcyreans,  during  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  after  having  mentioned  Homer,  Aristotle,  Alexander, 
Cicero,  Cato,  and  Germanicus  ?  Yet  is  a  martyr  to  independence 
a  greater  character  than  a  martyr  to  truth  ?  Is  Cato,  devoting 
himself  for  the  liberties  of  Rome,  more  heroic  than  Sapistratus, 
suffering  himself  to  be  burned  in  a  brazen  bull,  for  proclaiming  t& 
men  that  they  are  brethern,  that  they  oughc  to  love  and  succour 
one  another  ?" 

Our  adventurer  began  his  inroad  on  the  Morea,  or  (Pelopon- 
nesus), at  Modon,  anciently  Methone,  in  Messenia. 

a  I  trod,"  says  he, a  the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  I  was  but  ten  leagues 
from  Olympia,  thirty  from  Sparta,  on  the  road  which  Teleraachus 
followed  when  repairing  to  Menelaus  to  make  inquiries  respecting  his 
father :  andjit  was  not  yet  a  month  since  I  quitted  Paris." 

Thus  far  we  shall  be  highly  pleased  with  his  rapidity ;  and  we 
shall  thank  him  for  not  having  staid  to  accumulate  notes  and 
transcriptions,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or  two  of  printed 
pages,  at  Venice,  Malta,  or  any  such  intermediate  well  known 
station.  But  we  are  not  quite  so  much  gratified  to  see  the  iu*» 
petus  which  has  carried  him  with  such  velocity  to  the  coast  of 
Greece,  continuing  to  operate,  with  little  remission,  for  hundreds 
pf  leagues. 

An  Aga  at  Modon,  assured  our  traveller  that  he  "  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  traversing  the  Morea,  because  the  roads  were 
clear,  since  examples  had  been  made  of  three  or  four  hundred  of 
the  banditti. "  While  he  was  amazed  to  think  what  a  horrible 
place  this  Morea  must  have  been  a  few  months  before,  he  receiv> 
ed  an  explanation,  which  affords  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
benefits  derived  to  a  country  from  the  simplicity  and  efficacy  of  a 
Turkish  system  of  police, 

u  The  history  of  these  three  or  four  hundred  banditti  is  as  follows* 
—Near  Mount  Ithome  there  was  a  band  of  about  fifty  robbers,  whe 
infested  the  roads.  The  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  Osman  Pasha,  ropaiiwd 
to  the  spot;  he  surrounded  the  villages  where  the  robbers  were  accus- 
tomed to  take  up  their  quarters.  It  would  have  been  too  tedious  far  • 
Turk  to  distinguish  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty :  all  within 
the  Pasha's  inclosure  were  despatched  like  wild  beasts.  The  rabbet* 
it  is  true,  were  exterminated;  but  with  them  perished  three  hundrtd 
Greek  peasants,  who  were  accounted  as  nothing  in  this  affair." 

At  night  he  went  into  a  chamber  prepared  for  his  repose  ;  h|i 
really  we  should  have  thought  the  worse  of  him  if  he  had  not  felt 
an  unusual  resdessness ;  for  he  u  heard,"  he  says, 44  the  barking  of 
a  Laconian  dog,  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind  of  Elia:"  "horn 
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iben^  says  he, 44  wa$  it  possible  for  me  to  .go  to  sleep  ?"  He  set 
©ff  before  day-light ;  and  gives  *n  entertaining*description  of  the 
cavalcade,  the  equipment  of  the  men  and  horses,  and  the  coarse 
manner  of  making  a  repast ;  "  such,"  he  observes, 44  is  now-a-days 
fhe  mode  of  travelling  in  the  country  of  Alcibiades  and  Aspasia.' ' 
All  his  enthusiasm  at  the  thought  of  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
country,  and  melancholy  at  the  sight  of  the  present  extreme  degra- 
dation, can  never  long  shut  out  from  his  mind  the  idea  of  one 
other  country,  where  he  sees  that  glory  rekindled,  to  dart  in  its 
radiance  over  the  whole  earth.  An  opportunity  for  a  triumphant 
allusion  to  this  later  and  more  magnificent  Greece,  is  presented 
to  him  at  Coron,  the  ancient  Corone,  which  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Morosini,  a  Venetian  general,  in  1685. 

u  At  this  siege  were  two  of  my  countrymen.  I  was  pleased  to 
find  at  my  outset,  the  traces  of  French  honour  in  the  genuine  country 
of  glory — in  the  country  of  a  people  who  were  such  good  judges  of 
valour.  But  where  are  not  such  traces  to  be  discovered?  At  Con* 
stantinople,  at  Rhodes,  in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  at  Carthage,  I  was  shewn 
the  camp  of  the  French,  the  tower  of  the  French,  the  castle  of  the 
French.  The  Arab  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  tombs  of  our  soldiers 
beneath  the  sycamores  of  Cairo,  and  the  Siminole  under  the  oaks  of 
Florida." 

It  was  by  association,  exclusively,  that  Greece,  thus  faf ,  could 
illuminate  our  author's  imagination  with  ideas  of  grandeur :  for 
its  aspect  was  inexpressibly  dreary  and  desolate ;  the  soil  bare 
and  barren ;  some  of  the  streams  that  existed  anciently,  dried  up ; 
the  population  reduced  to  a<  most  diminutive  residue  of  most 
wretched  slaves,  infested,  ravaged,  and  half  devoured  by  a  slen- 
der scattered  pack  of  Turkish  wolves ;  and  of  course  every  thing 
m  the  form  of  dwelling  and  accommodation,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
bility of  meanness.  Along  with  every  thing  else,  in  the  country, 
the  places  of  shelter  and  entertainment  for  travellers,  are  going 
fast  to  ruin. 

*  a  !n  Turkey  all  the  public  institutions  owe  their  existence  to  pri- 
vate individuals;  the  state  performs  nothing  for  the  state.  These  in-v 
ffekutions  are  the  effect  of  a  spirit  of  religion,  and  not  of  the  love  of 
tountry,  a  sentiment  unknown  there.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  all  these  fountains,  all  these  kans,  and  all  these  bridges,  are  of  the 
earliest  times  of  the  empire,  and  are  felling  into  ruin:  I  cannot  recol- 
lect having  observed  one  single  modern  fabric  on  the  road.  Henge  we 
cannot  but  infer,  that  the  religious  fervour  of  the  Mussulmans  is  Abat- 
ing, and  that  with  the  religion,  the  social  order  of  the  Turks  draws 
tear  to  its  dissolution/' 

■  Just  one  sample  may  be  given,  as  a  temptation  to  our  genteel 
tom>makers,  who  find  suck  severe  trial*  of  thtxr  fortitude  in  the 
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cookery,  wines,  and  wimlDw-curtains,  of  the  taverns  and  hotels, 
by  means  of  which  they  barely  sustain  their  valuable  lives,  while 
collecting  materials  for  conferring  on  their  country  the  benefit  of 
a  sumptuous  quarto*— occupied  in  great  part,  with  descriptions  of 
those  very  taverns  and  hotels* 

"  At  noon,  we  discovered  a  kan  (it  was  at  the  entrance  into  Laconia) 
as  wretched  as  that  where  we  stopped  the  preceding  day,  though  it 
was  decorated  with  the  Ottoman  flag.  These  were  .the  only  two 
habitations  we  had  met  with  in  a  space  of  twenty-two  leagues :  so  that 
fatigue  and  hunger  obliged  us  to  make  a  longer  stay  than  was  agree- 
able in  this  filthy  kennel.  The  master  of  the  place,  an  aged  Turk, 
with  a  most  repulsive  countenance,  was  sitting  in  a  loft  above  the 
stables  of  the  kan ;  the  goats  clambered  up  to  him,  and  surround* 
ed  him  with  their  excrements.  In  this  sweet  place  he  received  us, 
and  without  condescending  to  rise  from  his  dunghill,  to  direct  some 
refreshments  to  be  brought  for  the  Christian  dogs,  he  shouted  with  a 
terrible  voice,  when  a  poor  Greek  boy,  quite  naked,  and  his  body 
swollen  with  fever  and  Hogging,  brought  us  some  ewe's  milk,  in  a 
vessel  disgustingly  dirty.  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  to  drink  even  this 
at  my  ease,  for  the  goats  and  the  kids  crowded  round  me  to  snatch  a 
piece  of  biscuit  which  I  held  in  my  hand.  I  had  eaten  of  the  bear  and 
the  sacred  dog  with  the  savages,  I  have  partaken  since  of  the  repast  of 
the  Bedouins,  but  I  never  met  with  any  thing  to  be  compared  with 
this  first  kan  of  Laconia.  It  was  nearly  on  the  same  spot,  however, 
that  the  flocks  o£  Menelaus  grazed,  and  that  he  entertained  Telema- 
chus." 

He  compares  the  emotions  with  which  he  entered  Athens  with 
those  which  had  been  excited  by  the  ruins  of  Sparta : 

"  It  is  not  in  the  first  moment  of  a  strong  emotion  that  you  derive 
most  enjoyment  from  your  feelings.  I  proceeded  towards  Athens  with 
a  kind  of  pleasure  which  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  reflection ;  not 
that  I  experienced  any  thing  like  what  I  had  felt  at  the  sight  of  Lace- 
d&raon.  Sparta  and  Athens  have,  even  in  their  ruins,  retained  their 
different  characteristics;  those  of  the  former  are  grave,  gloomy,  and 
solitary  :  those  of  the  latter  pleasing,  light,  and  social.  At  the  sight  of 
the  land  of  Lycurgus,  every  idea  becomes  serious,  manly,  and  pro- 
found ;  the  soul,  fraught  with  new  energies,  seems  to  be  elevated  arf 
expanded :  before  the  city  of  Solon,  you  are  enchanted,  as  it  were,  by 
the  magic  of  genius :  you  are  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
man,  considered  as  an  intelligent  and  immortal  being.  The  lofty  sen- 
timents of  human  nature,  assumed  at  Athens,  a  degree  of  elegance 
which  they  had  not  at  Sparta.  Among  the  Athenians,  patriotism  am) 
the  love  of  independence  were  not  a  blind  instinct,  but  an  enlightened 
sentiment,  springing  from  that  love  of  the  beautiful  in  general  with 
which  heaven  had  so  liberally  endowed  them.  In  a  word,  as  I  passed 
from  the  ruins  of  Laced  aem  on  to  the  ruins  of  Athens,  I  felt  that  J 
should  have  liked  to  die  with  Leonidas,  and  to  live  with  Pericles*". -i. 
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He  was  Welcomed  by  his  countryman,  M.  Fauvel,  who  had 
resided  ten  years  at  Athens,  with  the  title  and  privileges  of  con- 
sul, but  whose  taste  and  actual  employments  were  much  more 
these  of  an  antiquary  and  artist.  Having  made  himself  most  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  he  was 
as  able  as  he  was  willing  so  to  guide  and  instruct  the  stranger  in 
his  observations,  that  he  should  see  every  thing  in  the  best  order 
of  succession,  from  the  best  points  of  view,  with  the  clearest  ex- 

Elanations,  and  in  the  shortest  time.  This  last  will  be  acknow- 
Sj^ged  a  point  of  no  small  importance,  when  it  is  told,— as  we 
really  admire  the  author's  honesty  for  telling,—  that  four  or  Jive 
days  were  all  the  time  that  could  be  allowed  for  his  survey  of 
Athens,  unless  he  would  have  hazarded  an  incommodious  and 
indefinite  delay  in  the  ulterior  part  of  his  project.  By  ardent  ac- 
tivity, however,  from  day-break  till  dark,  he  made  this  diminu- 
tive allowance  suffice  for  a  short  inspection  of  each  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects,  and  for  many  general  views  of  the  whole 
place,  from  advantageous  positions* 

He  does  not  profess  to  be  very  much  of  an  artist,  and  his  ob- 
servations are  chiefly  those  of  a  man  of  taste,  animated  by  clas- 
sical recollections,  and  fully  perceiving  the  superiority  of  the 
Athenian  genius  for  the  arts  over  that  of  any  other  place  or  time* 
He  makes  some  general  remarks  on  the  appearance  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  monuments.  We  will  transcribe  what  he  says  of 
their  colour : 

"  The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  in  the  edifice  of  Athens,  is  the 
beautiful  colour  of  those  monuments.  In  our  climate,  in  an  atmos- 
phere overcharged  with  smoke  and  rain,  stone  of  the  purest  white 
soon  turns  black,  or  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  serene  sky,  and  the  bril- 
liant sun  *>f  Greece,  merely  communicate  to  the  marble  of  Paros  and 
Pentelicus,  a  golden  tint,  resembling  that  of  ripe  corn  or  the  autumnal 
foliage." 

He  set  forward  on  his  journey;  and  at  the  first  village  at 
which  he  rested  a  little  time,  found  the  conversation  of  the  in- 
habitants occupied  with  a  recent  event, — his  short  account  of 
Which  we  will  transcribe,  as  another  illustration  of  the  state  of 
the  people  of  the  modern  Peloponnesus  : 

a  A  girl  of  this  village  having  lost  her  father  and  mother,  and  being 
the  mistress  of  a  small  fortune,  was  sent  by  her  relations  to  Constan- 
tinople. At-the  age  of  eighteen  she  returned  to  her  native  village.  She 
could  speak  the  Turkish,  French,  and  Italian  languages,  and  when 
«»y  foreigners  passed  through  the  village,  she  received  them  with  a 
politeness  which  excited  suspicions  of  her  virtue.  The  principal  pea- 
sants had  a  meeting,  in  which,  after  discussing  among  themselves  the 
conduct  of  the  orphan,  they  resolved  to  get  rid  of  a  female  whom  thtfr 
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deemed  a  disgrace  to  (he  Tillage.  They  first  raised  the  sumjhttd  fty 
the  TurkUh  law  for  the  murder  of  a  Christian  womm  ;  they  then  brake 
by  night  into  the  house  of  the  devoted  victim,  whom  they  murdered ; 
and  a  man,  who  was  in  waiting  for  the  news  of  the  execution,  hasten- 
ed to  the  Pacha  with  the  price  of  blood.  What  caused  sueh  an  extra* 
ordinary  sensation  among  these  Greeks  of  the  village  was  not  the  atro- 
city of  the  deed,  but  the  greediness  of  the  Pasha  of  the  Morea.  He, 
too,  regarded  the  action  as  a  very  simple  matter,  and  admitted  that  he 
had  been  paid  the  sum  for  an  ordinary  murder ;  but  observed,  that  the 
beauty,  the  youth,  the  accomplishments  of  the  orphan,  gave  hhn  a  just 
claim  to  a  farther  indemnity.  He  therefore  despatched  two  Janksariea 
the  very  same  day  to  demand  an  additional  contribution." 

M.  Chateaubriand  advanced  with  haste  towards  Athena*  ex* 
amroing  by  the  way  the  ruins  of  Argos,  and  the  reputed  tomb 
of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae.  On  the  isthmus  of  Corinth*  when  lit 
saw  the  sea  on  the  western  shore,  he  was  visited  with  tender  and 
enthusiastic  recollections  of  France,  and  most  painful  longings 
to  be  once  more  on  its  happy  soil ;— of  course  to  enjoy  the  full 
delights  of  that  political  freedom,  the  extinction  of  which  in 
Greece  had  made  it  so  dreary  a  scene  :  a  scene  which  he  express* 
ly  exhorts  the  advocates  of  despotic  governments  to  visit,  in  or- 
cler  to  witness  the  tendency  and  effects  of  such  government,—- 
as  if  they  needed  to  go  so  far  for  the  lesson.  Our  author's  patri* 
otism,  however,  does  not  seem  cooled  even  by  his  reflection^  at 
the  view  of  the  Streight  of  Salamis.  His  enthusiasm  took  a  more 
reasonable,  or  at  least  a  more  intelligible  form,  at  Eleusis ;  and 
when,  at  last,  he  found  himself,  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  Sa- 
cred Way,  advancing  towards  die  spot  once  illuminated  by  more 
genius  than  ever  burned  in  so  concentrated  a  focus  in  any  other 
place,  since  the  beginning  of  time,  his  u  transports,"  he  says,  went 
as  great  as  any  that  were  ever  inspired  by  an  initiation  hi  thfe 
Mysteries. — At  length,  u  the  defile  began  to  widen :  we  made  a 
circuit  round  Mount  Pcecile,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  as 
if  to  hide  the  scenery  beyond  it,  and  the  plain  of  Athens  sad* 
denly  burst  upon  our  view." 

"  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  citadel  illumined  by  tile 
rising  sun.  It  was  exactly  opposite  to  me,  on  the  other  side  of  th6 
plain,  and  seemed  to  be  supported  by  Mount  Hymettus,  which  form* 
ed  the  back-ground  of  the  picture.  It  exhibited,  in  a  confused  assem- 
blage, the  capitals  of  the  Propylaea,  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  temple  of  Erectheus,  the  embrasures  of  a  wall  planted  with  can- 
non, the  Gothic  ruins  of  the  Christians,  and  the  edifices  of  the  Mtt*» 
sulmans."  *  j 

Our  traveller,  after  being  detained,  at  an  obscure  village  not  Car 
from  Cape  Snnium,  by  a  dangerous  fever,  the  consequence  «j€ 
exposure  to  a  burning  sun,  made  die  utmost  haste  through  th*  | 
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klaftds  of  the  Archipelago  to  Smyrna;  thence  went  by  land  to 
the  Set  of  Marmora,  spent  Jive  days  at  Constantinople,  which  he 
thought  quite  as  much  as  the  f£ace  deserved,  and  gladly  seized 
a  very  advantageous  opportunity  of  sailing  for  Palestine,  in  com* 
pany  with  two  hundred  Greek  pilgrims  who  were  going  to  Jeru- 
salem* He  looked,  in  passing,  toward  the  plain  of  Troy,  which 
he  had  vainly  hoped  and  once  laid  his  plan  to  traverse,  and 
reached  in  safety  the  Holy  Land. 

Thus  far  have  we  accompanied  him  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  have 
failed  in  our  wish  to  mantain  such  a  brevity  in  our  abstract  as 
should  make  it  compatible  with  our  room  and  time  to  follow 
him  to  the  conclusion.  The  failure  must  be  put  to  the  account  of 
the  book,  which  contains  so  many  remarkable  things  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  should  receive  but  a  momentary  no- 
tice, or  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  of  the  less  consequence 
■8  the  book  appears  in  a  form  which  will  make  it  accessible  to  a 
great  number  of  readers.  The  author  reached  Jerusalem,  and 
took  Up  his  residence  with  the  hospitable  but  miserably  oppress- 
ed inhabitants  of  the  Latin  convent ;  whence,  however,  seizing 
an  opportune  hour,  he  immediately  sallied  on  a  hazardous  ex- 
cursion to  Bethlehem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  Jericho  and  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan*  At  Jerusalem  he  remained  a  very  considerable 
time,  examining  all  its  antiquities,  and  visiting  all  the  44  holy  pla- 
ces," with  indefatigable  activity  and  ever  reviving  enthusiasm. 
The  superstition  which  constituted  so  considerable  a  part  of  this 
enthusiasm  seems  to  have  precluded,  in  almost  every  instance, 
ail  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  had  marked  almost 
«Mery  spot  as  the  precise  locality  of  some  event  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory. As  to  a  number  of  the  situations,  however,  there  could  be 
too  uncertainty,  and  as  to  many  of  the  rest  there  was  a  sufficient 
degree  of  probability.  Much  of  this  portion  of  the  book  is  very 
highly  interesting ;  but  we  must  close  it  after  making  one  slight 
extract,  descriptive  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  which  he  travelled 
through  a  country  which  he  describes  as  more  desolate,  barren, 
and  dreary,  than  it  is  possible  to  make  any  reader  conceive ; — 
and  this  is  the  appearance  of  a  considerable  part  of  this  land, 
once  44  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands." 

"We  descended  from  the  ridges  of  the  mountains,  in  order  to  pass 
Ahe  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  afterwards  proceed  along 
the  Jordan.  On  entering  the  valley  our  little  company  drew  closer  to- 
gether ;  our  Bethlehemites  prepared  their  pieces  and  marched  cau- 
tiously before.  We  found,  as  we  advanced,  some  Arabs  of  the  desert 
who  resort  to  the  lake  for  salt,  and  make  war  without  mercy  on  the 
ttaveller.  The  manners  of  the  Bedouins  begin  to  be  corrupted  by  too 
Iroquent  communications  with  the  Turks  and  Europeans ;  they  mur- 
4tr  the  traveller  w£pni  they  were  formerly  content  to  rob.  We  foi- 
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lowed  the  fissures  formed  between  the  sand-hills  in  mod  baked  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  A  crust  of  salt  covered  the  surface,  and  resembled 
a  snowy  plain,  from  which  a  few  stunted  shrubs  raised  their  heads.  We 
arrived,  all  at  once,  at  the  lake  ;  I  say  all  at  once,  because  I  thought  we 
tvere  yet  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  No  murmur,  no  cooling 
breeze  announced  the  approach  to  its  margin.  The  strand,  bestrewed 
with  stones,  was  hot ;  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  motionless,  and  ab- 
solutely dead  along  the  shore. 

"  It  was  quite  dark.  The  first  thing  I  did  on  alighting,  was  to  walk 
into  the  lake  up  to  the  knees,  and  to  taste  the  water.  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  in  my  mouth.  It  far  exceeds  that  of  the  sea  in  sak- 
ness,  and  produces  upon  the  lips  the  effect  of  a  strong  solution  of 
alum.  Before  my  boots  were  completely  dry,  they  were  covered  with 
salt ;  our  clothes-  our  hats,  our  hands,  were,  in  less  than  three  hours, 
impregnated  with  this  mineral. 

"  We  pitched  our  camp  on  the  brink  of  the  lake,  and  the  Bethlehe*. 
mites  made  fire  to  prepare  coffee.  There  was  no  want  of  wood,  for  the 
shore  was  strewed  with  branches  a£  tamarind-trees  brought  by  the 
Arabs.  Besides  the  salt  which  these  people  find  ready  formed  in  this 
place  they  extract  it  from  the  water  by  ebullition.  Such  is  the  force 
of  habit,  that  our  Bethlehemites,  who  had  proceeded  with  great  cau- 
tion over  the  plain,  were  not  afraid  to  kindle  a  fire  which  might  so 
easily  betray  us. 

"My  companions  went  to  sleep,  while  I  alone  remained  awake 
with  our  Arabs.  About  midnight  I  heard  a  noise  upon  the  lake.  The 
Bethlehemites  told  me  it  proceeded  from  legions  of  small  fish  which 
come  and  leap  about  on  the  shore.  This  contradicts  the  opinion  ge- 
nerally adopted,  that  the  Dead  Sea  produces  no  Hving  creature.  Po- 
cocke,  when  at  Jerusalem,  heard  of  a  missionary  who  had  seen  fish 
in  Lake  Asphaltites.  Hasselquist  and  Maundrell  discovered  shell-fish 
on  the  shore. 

"  The  moon,  rising  at  two  in  the  morning,  brought  with  her  a 
strong  breeze,  which,  without  cooling  the  air,  produced  a  slight  un- 
dulation on  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  waves  charged  with  salt,  soon 
subsided  by  their  own  weight,  and  scarcely  broke  against  the  shore: 
A  dismal  sound  proceeded  from  the  lake  of  death,  like  the  stifled  cla* 
mours  of  the  people  engulphed  in  its  waters.  The  dawn  appeared  on 
the  opposite  mountains  of  Arabia.  The  Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  glowed  with  an  admirable  tint ;  but  this  rich  appearance 
served  only  to  heighten  the  desolation  of  the  scene.  "  The -shores  s€ 
the  Dead  Sea  are  without  birds,  without  trees,  without  verdure ;  and 
its  waters  excessively  bitter,  and  so  heavy,  that  the  most  impetuous 
winds  can  scarcely  ruffle  their  surface."  [Having  in  the  morning  quit- 
ted its  banks,  and  advanced  to  some  considerable  distance,  he  saysQ 
"  The  Arabs  all  at  once  stopped,  and  pointed  at  something  that  I  mm 
not  yet  remarked,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine.  Unable  to  make  out  whafc 
it  was,  I  perceived  what  appeared  to  be  sand  in  motion.  On  drawiajf 
nearer  this  singular  object,  I  beheld  a  yellow  current  which  I  cdm 
scarcely  distinguish  from  the  sand  on  its  shores.  It  was  deeply  m 
below  its  banks,  and  its  sluggish  stream  rolled  slowly  on,  This5*** 
the  Jordan."  > 
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M*  Chateaubriand's  visit,  on  his  return  to  Egypt  and  Barbary, 
was  very  transient ;  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  an  examination 
of  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  the  account  of  which  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  introduce  by  a  whijle  history  of  the  fortunes  of  that  city. 
—He  returned  through  Spain,  in  order  to  inspect  the  Alhambra, 
and  the  other  Moorish  remains  ;  but  he  has  not  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  amplifying  his  work  by  describing  them. 

By  reason  of  the  want  of  a  map,  we  have  found  our  author's 
account  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  confused  and  imperfect.  The 
slightest  sketch  would  have  remedied  this  evil.  He  confesses, 
fcowever,  that  he  "  danced  on  the  rums  of  Carthage as  he 
visited  a  family,  which  kept  the  carnival  with  dancings  though 
surrounded  by  Moors  and  Barbarians.  This  occurrence  gives 
occasion  to  some  just  remarks  on  the  character  of  nations,  and 
the  recollection  oi  a  story,  that  is  amusing  enough :  with  it,  we 
conclude  our  account  of  these  mixed  but  entertaining  volumes  : 

"  The  national  character  cannot  be  extinguished.  Our  seamen  have 
a  saying,  that  in  founding  new  colonies,  the  Spaniards  begin  with 
building  a  church,  the  English  a  tavern,  and  the  French  a  fort,  and, 
I  would  add,  a  ball-room.  When  I  was  in  America,  on  the  fortiers  of 
die  country  of  the  Savages,  I  was  informed  that  in  the  next  day's 
journey  1  should  meet  with  a  countryman  of  mine  among  the  Indians. 
On  my  arrival  among  the  Cayougas,a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Iroquois 
nation,  my  guide  conducted  me  into  a  forest*  In  the  midst  of  this 
forest  stood  a  kind  of  barn,  in  which  I  found  about  a  score  of  savages 
of  both  sexes,  bedaubed  like  conjurers,  with  their  bodies  half  naked, 
tkeir  ears  cut  into  figures,  ravens'  feathers  on  their  heads,  and  rings 
passed  through  their  nostrils.  A  little  Frenchman,  powdered  and 
frigzed  in  the  old  fashion,  in  a  pea-green  coat,  a  drugget  waistcoat, 
muslin  frill  and  ruffles,  was  scraping  away  on  his  kit,  and  making 
these  Iroquois  dance  to  the  tune  of  Madelon  Friquet.  M.  Violet, 
lor  that  was  his  name,  followed  the  profession  of  dancing-master 
among  the  Savages,  by  whom  he  was  paid  for  his  lessons  in  beaver 
skins  and  bears'  hams.  He  had  been  a  scullion  in  the  service  of 
General  Rocharobeau*  during  the  American  war;  but  remaining  at 
New  York  after  the  return  of  the  French  army,  he  resolved  to  give 
life  Americans  instructions  in  the  fine  arts.  His  views  having  en* 
larked  with  his  success,  the  new  Orpheus  resolved  to  introduce  dvili* 
sation  even  among  the  roving  hordes  of  the  New  World.  In  speak- 
\mg  to  me  of  the  Indians,  he  always  styled  them :  Ces  messieurs  Sau* 
vq#e*9  and  Ces  dames  Sauvagrs.  He  bestowed  great  praise  on  the 
|gi}ity  of  his  scholars,  and  in  truth  never  did  I  witness  such  gambols 
W-my  life.  M.  Violet,  holding  his  fiddle  between  his  chin  and  his. 
teeast,  tuned  the  fatal  instrument;  he  then  cried  out  in  Iroquois: 
^  your  places  !  and  the  whole  troop  fell  a  capering  like  a  band  of 
#Ms.  Such  is  the  genius  of  nations! 
VH.  3  & 
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FROM  THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  OURANG-OUTANG. 
With  Observations  on  its  intellectual  Faculties.   By  Cuvier. 

THE  female  ourang-outang,  which  forms  the  subject  of  my 
observations,  belonged  to  the  same  species  with  the  ourang-ou- 
tangs  described  by  Tulpius,  Edwards,  Vosmaer,  AUamand,  and 
Button :  it  is  the  Sima  Satyrus  of  Linnaeus.  When  erect  in  its 
natural  position  its  height  did  not  exceed  from  26  to  SO  inches : 
the  length  of  the  arms  from  the  armpits  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
was  18  iriches,  and  the  lower  extremities  from  the  top  of  the  thigh 
to  the  tarsus  were  only  from  eight  to  nine  inches.  The  upper 
jaw  had  four  sharp  incisors,  the  two  in  the  middle  were  double 
the  breadth  of  the  lateral,  two  short  canine  teeth,  similar  to  those 
of  men,  and  three  molaria  on  each  side,  with  soft  tubercles.  The 
lower  jaw  had  also  four  incisors,  two  canine  teeth,  and  six  mok- 
ria,  but  the  incisors  were  of  equal  size.  The  number  of  the  mo- 
laria was  not  complete.  The  germ  of  a  tooth  was  seen  on  each 
side  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  and  under  jaws,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  others  would  be  produced  at  subsequent  periods.  The 
form  of  these  teeth  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  molaria  of  men 
and  apes  in  general. 

The  hands  had  five  fingers  precisely  like  those  of  men,  only 
the  thumb  extended  no  further  than  the  first  joint  of  the  fore  fin- 
ger. The  feet  also  had  five  toes,  but  the  great  toe  was  placed 
much  lower  than  that  of  a  man,  and  in  its  ordinary  position,  fa- 
stead  of  being  parallel  to  the  other  toes,  it  formed  with  them  near- 
ly a  right  angle.  All  the  toes  were  similar  in  structure  to  the 
fingers,  and  were  very  free  in  their  motions,  and  the  whole  of 
them  without  exception  had  nails.  It  had  almost  no  calves  to 
the  legs,  or  buttocks.  The  head  resembled  that  of  a  man,  mttch 
more  than  that  of  any  animal ;  the  foreheacj^was  high  and  salient, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  cranium  was  great;  but  the  neck  was  v«y 
short.   The  tongue  was  soft  and  similar  to  that  of  other  «p«  '* 
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and,  although  the  lips  were  extremely  thin  and  scarcely  apparent, 
they  possessed  the  power  of  extension  in  a  considerable  degree. 
Hie  nose,  which  was  completely  flat  and  on  a  level  with  the  face 
at  its  base,  was  slightly  salient  at  its  extremity,  and  the  nostrils 
opened  downwards.  The  eyes  were  like  those  of  other  apes,  and 
the  ears  completely  resembled  those  of  men. 

The  vulva  was  very  small,  its  labia  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
the  clitoris  entirely  hid ;  but  on  each  side  of  the  vulva  there  was 
a  flesh-coloured  streak  where  the  skin  seemed  to  be  softer  than 
that  of  the  other  parts.  Is  this  an  indication  of  labia  ?  Two 
mamma?  were  placed  on  the  breast  like  those  of  females.  The 
beHy  was  naturally  very  large.  This  animal  had  neither  tail  nor 
callosities. 

It  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  reddish  hair,  more  or 
less  dark  in  colour,  and  of  various  thicknesses  on  the  different 
parts  of  the  body.  The  colour  of  the  skin  was  generally  that  of 
slate;  but  the  ears,  the  eyelids,  the  muzzle,  the  inside  of  die 
hands  and  feet,  the  mammae,  and  a  longitudinal  band  on  the  right 
side  of  the  belly,  were  of  copper-coloured  skin.  The  hair  of  the 
liead,  of  the  fore  arms,  and  of  the  legs,  was  of  a  deeper  red  than 
that  of  the  other  parts ;  and  on  the  head,  the  back,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  arms  it  was  thicker  than  any  where  else :  the  belly 
was  but  scantily  supplied  with  it,  and  the  face  still  less :  the  upper 
lip,  the  nose,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
alone  were  bare.  The  nails  were  black,  and  the  eyes  brown.  All 
the  hair  was  woolly,  that  of  the  fore-arm  grew  upwards,  as  did 
that  of  the  arm  downwards  to  the  elbow*  The  hair  of  the  head, 
which  was  harder  in  general  than  that  of  the  other  parts,  grew 
forward.  The  skin,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  face,  was  coarse  and 
rough,  and  that  under  the  neck  was  so  flabby  that  the  animal 
seemed  to  have  a  goitre  when  lying  on  its  side. 

The  ourang-outang  in  question  was  entirely  formed  for  living 
among  trees.  When  it  wanted  to  ascend  a  tree,  it  laid  hold  of 
the  trunk  or  branches  with  its  hands  and  feet,  making  use  of  its 
arms  only  and  not  of  its  thighs,  as  a  man  would  do  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. It  could  pass  easily  from  one  tree  to  another  when 
the  branches  met,  so  that  in  a  thick  forest  it  would  never  be  ne- 
cessary for  it  to  descend  to  the  ground,  on  which  it  moves  with 
considerable  difficulty.  In  general,  all  its  {notions  are  slow,  but  they 
seem  to  be  painful  when  it  is  made  to  walk  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther :  at  first  it  rests  its  two  hands  on  the  ground,  and  brings  its 
hinder  parts  slowly  forward  until  its  feet  are  between  its  hands  or 
fore  paws ;  afterwards,  supporting*  itself  on  its  hind  legs,  it  ad- 
vances the  upper  part  of  its  body,  rests  again  on  its  hands  as  at  first, 
fmdthus  moves  forward.  It  is  only  when  we  take  it  by  one  hand 
thaj lt  walks  on  its  feet,  and  in  this  case  it  uses  its  other  hand  to 
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support  it.  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  it  stand  firmly  on  the  aofc 
of  the  foot ;  most  frequently  it  only  rested  on  the  outer  edge,  ap- 
parently desirous  ef  preserving  its  toes  from  all  friction  on  the 
ground ;  nevertheless  it  sometimes  rested  on  the  whole  of  the 
loot,  but  in  this  case  it  kept  the  two  last  phalanges  bent  inward* 
except  the  great  toe,  which  was  stretched  out.  When  resting,  it 
sat  on  its  buttocks  with  its  legs  folded  under  it  in  the  manner  of 
thte  inhabitants  of  the  East.  It  lay  indiscriminately  oh  its  back  or 
on  its  side,  drawing  up  its  legs  and  crossing  its  hands  over  its 
breast;  and  it  was  fond  of  being  covered,  for  it  drew  over  it  aB 
die  clothes  it  could  reach. 

This  animal  used  its  hands  in  all  the  essential  motions  in  which 
waen  employ  theirs ;  and  it  is  evWent  that  it  only  requires  0jfj^ 
rience  to  enable  it  to  use  them  on  almost  every  occasion.  Mgfe- 
nerally  carried  its  food  to  its  mouth  with  its  fingers ;  but  some- 
times* also  it  seized  it  with  its  long  lips ;  and  it  was  by  suction 
that  it  drank,  like  all  other  animals  which  have  lips  capable  of  be- 
ing lengthened.  It  made  use  of  its  sense  of  smelling  in  order  to 
decide  upon  the  nature  of  the  aliments  which  were  presented  to  it* 
and  which  it  was  not  acquainted  with,  and  it  seemed  to  consult 
this  sense  with  great  assiduity.  It  ate,  almost  indiscriminately, 
fruit,  pulse,  eggs,  milk,  and  animal  food:  bread,  coffee,  anil 
oranges,  were  its  most  favourite  aliments ;  and  it  once  emptied 
an  ink-bottle  which  came  in  its  way,  without  being  incommoded. 
It  had  no  particular  times  for  going  to  meals,  and  ate  at  att^ea-  * 
sons  like  an  infant.  Its  sight  and  hearing  were  good.  Music 
made  no  impression  upon  it.  The  mammifere  are  not  formed  by 
nature  to  be  sensible  to  its  charms,  none  of  their  wants  seettf  to 
require  it,  and  even  with  mankind  it  is  an  artificial  want;  on  sa- 
vages it  has  no  other  effect  than  a  noise  would  have. 

When  defending  itself,  our  ourang-outang  bit  and  struck  with 
its  hands ;  but  it  was  only  against  children  that  it  showed  any 
roguery,  and  it  was  always  caused  by  impatience  rather  than  an*  * 
ger.  In  general  it  was  gentle  and  affectionate,  and  seemed  to 
delight  in  society.  It  was  fond  of  being  caressed,  gave  real  kisses; 
and  seemed  to  experience  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  sucking  tbte 
fingers  of  those  who  approached  it;  but  it  did  not  suet  its  own 
fingers.  Its  cry  was  guttural  and  sharp,  but  it  was  only  heard  when 
it  eagerly  wanted  any  thmg.  All  its  signs  were  then  very  expres- 
sive ;  it  darted  its  head  forward  in  order  to  show  its  disapproba- 
tion, pouted  when  it  was  not  obeyed,  and  when  angry  it  cried 
very  loudly,  rolling  itself  on  the  ground.  On  these  occasions  its 
neck  was  prodigiously  swelled. 

By  the  above  description,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ourang-outang 
in  question  had  attained  a  size  sufficiently  great  for  its  age,  which 
was  not  more  than  15  or  16  months ;  its  teeth,  limbs,  and  powers, 
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rare  almost  perfect;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  it' had  p«ar? 
acquired  its  full  growth*  and  that  its  life  does  not  extend  be* 
yond  25  years. 

We  know  that  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  are  not  de- 
veloped until  the  organs  are  formed :  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  if  our  ourang-*>utang  had  arrived  at  an  adult  age, 
ahe  would  have  exhibited  phenomena  still  more  curious  than 
those  which  we  have  to  detail ;  but,  if  we  reflect  that  this  animal 
was  scarcely  16  months  old  when  it  died,  we  shall  find  plenty  of 
subjects  of  astonishment  in  the  observations  which  it  afforded, 
and  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  an  account* 

Nature  has  given  the  ourang-outang  but  few  means  of  defence* 
Next  to  man,  it  is  an  animal  perhaps  which  finds  in  its  own  re* 
sources  the  feeblest  defence  against  dangers :  but  in  recompence 
it  has  a  great  facility  in  ascending  trees,  and  thus  escaping  the 
enemies  which  it  cannot  combat.  During  the  first  week  after  its 
embarkation  this  ourang-outang  evinced  great  fears  tor  its  safety* 
and  seemed  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the  rolling  of 
the  vessel.  It  never  ventured  to  walk,  without  firmly  grasping 
in  its  hands  the  ropes  or  other  parts  of  the  vessel.  The  means 
employed  by  the  ourang-outangs  in  defending  themselves,  are  m 
general  those  which  are  common  to  all  timid  animals,— -artifice 
and  prudence :  but  the  former  have  a  strength  of  judgment  far 
superior  to  the  latter,  and  which  they  employ  occasionally  to  re- 
*  move  enemies  from  them  who  are  stronger.  This  was  proved  to 
as  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  by  the  animal  in  question.  Lav- 
tag  in  a  state  of  liberty,  he  was  accustomed  in  fine  weather  t» 
visit  a  garden,  where  he  could  take  exercise  in  the  open  air  by 
ascending  and  sitting  among  the  trees.  One  day  that  it  was  perch- 
ed on  a  tree,  a  person  approached  it  as  if  with  an  intention  to 
Catch  it ;  but  the  animal  instantly-  laid  hold  of  the  adjoining 
branches  and  shook  them  with  all  its  force,  as  if  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  frighten  the  person  who  attempted  to  ascend,  by  suggest- 
ing the  risk  of  his  failing.  This  experiment  was  frequently  made 
With  the  same  results.  In  whatever  way  we  regard  the  above 
action,  it  murft  be  impossible  for  us  to  overlook  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  acute  intelligence,  or  to  deny  to  the  animal  the  far 
cnhy  of  generalizing. 

■  The  natual  wants  of  the  ourang-outangs  are  so  easily  satisfied, 
.  that  these  animals  must  find  in  their  organization  resources 
enough,  not  to  compel  them  to  a  great  exertion  of  their  intellec- 
tual faculties  in  this  respect.  Fruits  are  their  principal  food,  and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  their  limbs  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  as- 
tending  trees.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  in  their  state  of  na- 
flfere,  these  animals  employ  their  intelligence  much  oftener  to 
preserve  themselves  from  harm  than  to  procure  food*   But  ail 
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their  habits  must  change,  the  instant  they  are  in  the  society,  or 
under  the  protection  of  men :  their  dangers  must  be  diminished} 
and  their  wants  increased.  This  is  evinced  by  all  the  domestic 
animals,  and  a  fortiori  by  our  ourang-outang*  In  short,  its  in* 
telligence  was  much  more  frequendy  called  into  action  to  satisfy 
its  wants  than  to  avert  danger.  I  ought  to  place  in  this  first  di- 
vision a  custom  of  this  animal,  which  appeared  to  be  a  pheno- 
menon of  instinct,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  it  exhibited. 
While  the  season  did  not  admit  of  its  leaving  the  house,  it  practi- 
sed a  custom  which  appeared  singular,  and  which  was  at  first  diffi- 
cult to  account  for:  this  consisted  in  mounting  upon  an  old  desk 
to  perform  the  functions  of  nature ;  but  as  soon  as  the  warmth 
of  spring  admitted  of  -  its  going  into  the  garden,  this  extraordina- 
ry custom  was  accounted  for;  it  never  failed  to  ascend  a  tree 
when  it  wanted  to  perform  these  functions,  and  this  method  has 
even  been  resorted  to,  with  success,  as  a  remedy  for  its  habitual 
constipation:  when  it  did  not  ascend  the  tree  of  itself,  it  was 
placed  upon  it ;  and,  if  its  efforts  produced  no  evacuation,  it  was 
a  proof  that  bathing  was  necessary. 

We  have  already  seen  that  one  of  the  principal  wants  of  our 
ourang-outang  was  to  live  in  society,  and  to  attach  itself  to  per- 
sons who  treated  it  with  kindness.  For  M.  Decaen  it  had  a 
particular  affection,  of  which  it  gave  daily  proofs.  One  morning 
it  entered  his  apartment  while  he  was  still  in  bed,  and  threw  itself 
upon  him,  embracing  him  strongly,  and  applying  its  lips  to  his 
breast  whkh  it  sucked  as  it  used  to  do  his  fingers.  On  another 
occasion  it  gave  htm  a  still  stronger  proof  of  its  attachment.  It 
was  accustomed  to  come  to  him  at  meal  times,  which  it  knew 
very  well,  in  expectation  of  victuals.  With  this  view  k  leapt  up 
behind  his  chair,  and  perched  upon  the  back  of  it ;  when  he  gave 
it  what  he  thought  proper.  On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  M.  Decaen 
went  ashore,  and  another  officer  of  the  ship  supplied  his  place  at 
table ;  the  ourang-outang  placed  itssif  on  die  back  of  the  chair  as* 
usual ;  but  as  soon  as  it  perceived  a  stranger  in  its  master's jriace, 
it  refused  all  food,  threw  itself  on  the  floor,  and  rolled  about  in 
great  distress,  frequendy  striking  its  head  and  moaning  bitterly* 
I  have  frequendy  seen  it  testify  its  impatience  in  this  way :  when 
any  thing  was  refused  which  it  wanted,  not  being  able  or  not 
daring  to  attack  those  who  opposed  its  wishes,  it  would  throw 
itself  on  the  floor,  strike  its  head,  and  thereby  endeavour  to  ex- 
cite interest  or  pity  in  a  more  lively  manner.  This  method  of  ex- 
pressing sorrow  or  anger  is  not  observable  in  any  animal,  man 
excepted.  Was  this  ourang-outang  led  to  act  in  this  manner  from 
the  same  motives  which  actuate  us  in  similar  circumstances?  X 
am  inclined  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative :  for  in  its 
passion  it  would  occasionally  raise  its  head  from  the  ground  and 
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suspend  its  cries,  in  order  to  see  if  it  had  produced  any  effect  on 
the  people  around,  and  if  they  were  disposed  to  yield  to  its  en* 
treaties :  when  it  thought  there  was  nothing  favourable  in  their 
looks  or  gestures,  it  began  crying  again. 

This  desire  for  marks  of  kindness  generally  led  our  ourang* 
outang  to  search  for  persons  whom  it  knew,  and  to  shun  soli* 
tude,  which  seemed  to  displease  it  so  much  that  one  day  it  em- 
ployed its  intelligence  in  a  singular  way  to  break  loose  from  it* 
It  was  shut  into  a  closet  adjoining  the  room  where  the  people  of 
tlie  house  usually  met ;  several  times  it  ascended  a  chair  in  order 
to  open  the  door,  which  it  effected,  as  the  chair  usually  stood 
near  the  door,  which  was  fastened  with  a  latch.  In  order  to 
prevent  it  from  repeating  this  operation,  the  chair  was  removed 
some  distance  from  the  door :  but  scarcely  was  it  shut  when  it 
again  opened,  and  the  ourang-outang  was  seen  descending  from 
the  chair,  which  it  had  pushed  towards  die  door  in  order  to  ena- 
ble it  to  reach  the  latch.  Can  we  refuse  to*  ascribe  this  action  to 
the  faculty  of  generalizing  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  animal  had 
never  been  taught  to  make  use  of  a  chair  for  opening  doors,  and 
it  had  never  even  seen  any  person  do  so.  All  that  it  could  learn 
from  its  own  experience  was,  that  by  mounting  upon  a  chair  k 
could  raise  itself  to  a  level  with  things  that  were  higher  than  it ; 
and  it  may  have  seen  from  the  actions  of  others  that  chairs  might 
be  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  and  that  the  door  in  ques- 
tion was  moved  by  lifting  the  latch :  but  these  very  ideas  arc 
generalizations,  and  it  is  only  by  combining  them  with  each  other, 
that  the  animal  could  have  been  led  to  the  action  which  we  have 
related.  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  animal  ever  carried  the 
force  of  reasoning  further.  To  conclude : — men  were  not  the 
only  beings  of  a  different  species  to  which  the  ourang-outang  at- 
tached itself :  it  conceived  an  affection  for  two  cats,  whith  was 
sometimes  attended  with  inconvenience :  k  generally  kept  one 
f  or  other  under  its  arm,  and  at  other  times  it  placed  them  on  its 
head  ;  but  as  on  these  various  movements  the  cats  were  afraid 
of  falling,  they  seized  with  their  claws  the  skin  of  the  ourang- 
outang,  which  patiently  endured  the  pain  which  it  experienced. 
Twice  or  thrice  indeed  it  attentively  examined  their  feet,  ami 
after  discovering  their  nails,  it  attempted  to  remove  them,  but 
With  its  fingers  only :  not  being  able  to  accomplish  this  object, 
it  seemed  resigned  to  the  pain  they  gave  it,  rather  than  renounce 
the  pleasure  of  toying  with  the  animals.  Thb  desire  of  placing 
tile  cats  on  its  head  was  displayed  on  a  great  many  other  occa- 
sions, and  I  never  was  able  to  divine  the  cause  of  it.  If^some 
-small  pieces  of  paper  fell  into  its  hands,  it  raised  them  to  its  head, 
and  it  did  the  same  with  ashes,  earth,  bones,  &c. 

•It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  it  took  its  food  with  its 
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bands  or  mouth ;  it  was  not  very  expert  in  handling  oar  knhnet 
and  forks,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembled  some  savages  whom 
we  have  heard  of,  but  it  made  up  for  its  awkwardness  by  its  in- 
genuity ;  when  the  meat  which  was  on  its  plate  did  norne  con* 
veniently  for  its  spoon,  it  gave  the  spoon  to  the  person  next  it,  in 
order  that  he  might  fill  it.  It  drank  very  well  out  of  a  glass* 
which  it  could  hold  in  its  two  hands.  One  day,  after  having  pa* 
down  the  glass,  it  saw  that  it  was  likely  to  fall,  and  it  instantly 
placed  its  hand  at  the  side  to  which  the  glass  inclined,  and  there- 
by saved  it*  Several  persons  were  witnesses  to  these  circurii- 
stances. 

Almost  all  animals  have  occasion  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  effects  of  cold,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ourang-outangs  are 
in  this  predicament  in  the  rainy  season*  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
means  resorted  to  by  them  in  their  state  of  nature,  but  our  ourang- 
outang  almost  continually  kept  itself  covered.  When  on  ship- 
Jboard,  it  laid  hold  of  every  thing  that  came  in  its  way ;  and,  when 
a  sailor  had  lost  any  of  his  clothes,  he  was  sure  to  find  them  ra- 
the ourang-outang's  bed.  The  care  which  it  took  to  keep  itself 
covered  furnished  us  with  an  excellent  proof  of  its  intelligence, 
and  proved  not  only  that  it  could  generalize  its  ideas,  but  that  k 
had  the  sentiment  of  future  wants.  Its  coverlid  was  spread  every 
day,  on  a  piece  of  grass  in  the  garden,  in  front  of  the  dining  room, 
and  every  day  after  dinner  it  went  straight  to  the  garden,  took 
its  coverlid  upon  its  shoulders,  and  leaped  upon  the  shoulders  of 
.a  domestic  that  he  might  carry  it  to  bed.  One  day  that  its  up- 
per covering  was  not  in  its- usual  place,  it  searched  until  it  found 
it,  and  then  threw  it  over  its  shoulders  as  usual. 
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ACCOUNT  OP  THE  GEYSERS.  ' 

CFtom  Hooker*  t  Journal  of  a  T&ur  in  Iceland.  J  1 

THIS  morning  we  had  rain  and  squalls.  After  breakfast  the 
priest  came  down  and  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  Geysers ;  but  this  1  could  by  no  means  con*' 
sent  to,  as  it  was  my  full  intention  to  proceed  to  Hecla,  and  toP 
return  by  another  rout.  He  insisted,  however,  upon  conducting 
me  some  way  on  my  road,  and  especially  across  a  river,  which 
he  called  Brueraa,  and  which,  owing  to  the  late  wet  weather,  he, 
thought  might  probably  be  too  deep  to  cross  to-day.  He  accord- 
ingly went  to  his  wardrobe  in  the  church,  dressed  himsaif  in  bis 
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tteat  clothes,  and  was  ready  to  start  with  us.  We  continued  our 
journey  along  the  foot  of  a  barren  mountain,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  marshes.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  we  met  with  a  few 
stunted  birch  trees,  bat  no  plants  that  I  had  not  seen  elsewhere. 
Leaving  the  mountain,  and  crossing  a  disagreeable  swamp,  we, 
in  about  two  or  three  hours,  arrived  at  the  most  fordable  part  of 
the  Brueraa.  There  was  already  a  party  of  horsemen,  resting 
their  horses  a  little,  to  prepare  them  for  the  fatigue  of  passing 
through  this  stream,  the  bottom  of  which  is  exceedingly  rocky, 
and  the  river  itself  both  wide  and  deep,  but  at  this  time  consider* 
ed  fordable.  The  packages  of  fish,  wool,  &c,  were  carefully 
fastened  by  ropes  to  the  top  of  the  horses'  backs,  so  that  they 
might  be  as  litde  exposed  to  the  water  as  possible ;  and  the 
horses,  being  then  tied  in  a  line  one  behind  the  other,  all  reached 
the  opposite  shore  in  safety,  though  the  smaller  ones  were  com* 
polled  to  swim.  A  foal,  which  was  tied  by  the  neck,  to  the  tail 
of  its  mother,  was  dragged  through,  and  landed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  more  dead  than  alive,  through  fear  and  cold.  Our 
party  followed,  and  was  equally  fortunate  in  getting  over  without 
any  accident  (except  the  wetting  of  the  luggage  and  ourselves,) 
though  the  water  reached  to  the  middle  of  the  body  of  our  tallest 
horses.  Here,  after  procuring  us  some  milk  from  a  cottage 
dose  by,  the  priest  took  his  leave  of  us.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
bouse  were  two  or  three  boiling  springs  which  were  used  by  the 
inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
washing  their  clothes.  At  a  few  miles  distance,  on  our  right, 
W6  saw  a  very  considerable  column  of  steam,  rising  from  the 
marshes,  at  a  place  which  the  guides  called  Reykum;*  and 
which  they  said  I  might  visit  on  my  way  to  Skalholt.  Our  journey 
now  lay  either  entirely  over  a  morass,  which  proved  extremely 
fatiguing  to  our  horses,  or  upon  the  edge  of  it,  where  a  quantity 
of  loose  soil  had  been  washed  down  from  the  mountains  by  the 
'torrents,  and  was  scarcely  more  firm.  At  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  we  obtained  the  first  view  of  the  mountain,  called 
Laugerfell,  from  which  die  Geysers  spring.  It  is  of  no  great 
elevation,  and  according  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  by  admeasurement,  rises  only  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  above  the  course  of  a  river  which  runs  at  its  foot. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  for  its  insulated  situation  ;  being  en- 
ttgely  surrounded  bv  a  morass,  which  extends  for  a  very  consider- 
able way  in  every  direction,  except  towards  the  north,  where  it  is 

t,Thi«  is  not  the  Reykum,  or  Rykum,  which  Sir  John  Stanley  hat  given  so 
and  so  admirable  an  account  of:  many  places  are  called  by  this  and  simi- 
names,  'derived  from  the  Icelandic  worn  Reik,  or  Reyk,  which  signifies 
■*}  such  are  Reykholt,  Beikeriff,  ReikholtsdaJ,  Reikanges,  fee. 
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not  separated  by  an  interval  of  more  than  half  a  mile  frotn  higher 

mountains.  The  north  side  is  perpendicular,  barren,  and  craggy ; 
the  opposite  one  rises  with  a  tolerably  gradual  ascent,  and  from  this 
near  its  base,  we  saw  a  number  of  columns  of  steam  mounting  to 
various  heights.  We  quickened  our  pace,  and  at  eight  o'clock  arri- 
ved at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Here  I  left  my  horses,  &c.  to  the  care  of 
the  guides,  and  hastened  among  the  boiling  springs,  happy  in  the 
prospect  of  soon  beholding  what  may  justly  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  operations  of  nature.  The  lower  part  of 
the  hill  was  formed  into  a  number  of  mounds,  composed  of  what 
appeared  to  be  clay  or  coarse  bolus,  of  various  sizes :  some  of  them 
were  yellowish  white,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  colour  of 
dull  red  brick.  Interspersed  with  them  here  and  there,  lay 
pieces  of  rock,  which  had  rolled,  or  been  washed  down  by  the 
rains,  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain.  On  these  mounds, 
&t  irregular  distances,  and  on  all  sides  of  me,  were  the  apertures 
of  boiling  springs,  from  some  of  which  were  issuing  spouts  of 
water,  from  one  to  four  feet  in  height ;  while  in  others,  the  water 
rose  no  higher  than  the  top  of  the  basin,  or  gently  flowed  over 
the  margin.  The  orifices  were  of  various  dimensions,  and  either 
covered  on  their  sides  and  edge  with  a  brownish  siliceous  crust, 
or  the  water  only  boiled  through  a  hole  in  the  mound,  and  be- 
came turbid  by  admixture  with  the  soil,  which  coloured  it  either 
with  red,  dirty  yellow,  or  gray.  Upon  the  heated  ground,  hi 
many  places,  were  some  extremely  beautiful,  though  small,  spe- 
cimens of  sulphuric  efflorescence,  the  friability  of  which  was 
such,  that,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  car£,  I  was  not  capable  of  pre- 
serving any  in  a  good  state.  I  did  not  remain  long  in  this  spot, 
but  directed  my  steps  to  the  loftiest  column  of  steam,  which  I 
naturally  concluded  arose  from  the  fountain  that  is  alone,  by  way 
of  distinction  called  the  Geyser.  It  lies  at  the  opposite  extremi- 
ty of  this  collection  of  springs,  and  I  should  think  full  half  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  outermost  ones  which  I  fir** 
arrived  at.  Among  numerous  small  ones,  I  passed  three  or  four 
apertures  of  a  considerable  size,  but  all  so  much  inferior  to  the 
one  I  was  now  approaching,  that  they  scarcely  need  any  farther 
notice.  It  was  impossible,  after  having  read  the  admirable  de- 
scriptions of  the  Geyser,  given  by  the  Archbishop  Von  TroH 
and  Sir  John  Stanley,*  and  especially  after  having  seen  the  cngr*" 

*  I  need  scarcely  refer  my  readers  for  a  more  full  account  of  the  Geyser  than 
ft  is  in  my  power  to  give,  to  the  letters  of  Von  Troil,  who  accompanied  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks  in  his  voyage  to  Staffa  and  Iceland  :  the  work  is  too  well  known* 
every  one.  The  two  excellent  letters  of  Sir  John  Stanley  on  the  hot  springs  new 
Rykum,  and  on  those  near  Haukardal,  are  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Traiiaactuuis  of  the  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  same  volume,  also,  ts"tj 
he  met  with  a  full  account  of  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  hotsjirinp,  vf 
the  late  Dr.  Bl*ck,  of  Edinburgh. .  - 
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•  vings  made  from  drawings  taken  by  the  last-mentioned  gentle- 
man, to  mistake  it.  A  vast  circular  mound  (of  a  substance  which 
I  believe  was  first  ascertained  to  be  siliceous  by  Professor  Berg- 
man,) was  elevated  a  considerable  height  above  those  that  sur- 
rounded most  of  the  other  springs.  It  was  of  a  brownish  gray 
colour,  made  rugged  on  its  exterior,  but  more  especially  near 
the  margin  of  the  basin,  by  numerous  hillocks  of  the  same  silice- 
ous substance,  varying  in  size,  but  generally  about  as  large  as  a 
molehill,  rough  with  minute  tubercles,  and  covered  all  over  with 
a  most  beautiful  kind  of  efflorescence  ;  so  that  the  appearance  of 
these  hillocks  has  been  apdy  compared  to  that  of  the  head  of  a 
cauliflower.  On  reaching  the  top  of  this  siliceous  mound,  I 
looked  into  the  perfectly  circular  basin,*  which  gradually  shelved 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  or  crater  in  the  centre,  whence 
the  water  issued.  This  mouth  lay  about  four  or  five  feet  below  the 
edge  of  the  basin,  and  proved,  on  my  afterwards  measuring  it, 
to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  seventeen  feet  distant  from  it  on  every 
side  ;  the  greatest  difference  in  the  distance  not  being  more  than 
a  foot.  The  inside  was  not  rugged,  like  the  outside ;  but  appa- 
rently even,  although  rough  to  the  touch,  like  a  coarse  file  :  it 
wholly  wanted  the  fitde  hillocks  and  the  efflorescence  of  the  ex- 
terior, and  was  merely  covered  with  innumerable  small  tubercles, 
which,  of  themselves,  were  in  many  places  polished  smooth  by 
the  falling  of  the  water  upon  them.  It  was  not  possible  now  to* 
enter  the  basin,  for  it  was  filled  nearly  to  the  edge  with  water, 
the  most  pellucid  I  ever  beheld,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  ob- 
servable a  slight  ebullition,  and  a  large,  but  not  dense,  body  of 
steam,  which,  however,  increased  both  in  quantity  and  density 
from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  the  ebullition  was  more  violent. 
At  nine  o'clock  I  heard  a  hollow  subterraneous  noise,  which  was 
thrice  repeated  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments ;  the  two  last  re- 

Erts  following  each  other  more  quickly  than  the  first  and  second 
d  done.  It  exactly  resembled  the  distant  firing  of  cannon, 
and  was  accompanied  each  time  with  a  perceptible,  though  very 
slight,  shaking  of  the  earth ;  almost  immediately  after  which, 
the  boiling  of  the  water  increased,  together  with  the  steam,  and 
the  whole  was  violently  agitated.  At  first,  the  water  only  rolled 
without  much  noise  over  the  edge  of  the  basin,  but  this  was  al* 
most  instantly  followed  by  a  jet,f  which  did  not  rise  above  ten 

*  To  compare  great  tilings  with  small,  the  shape  of  this  basin  resembles  that 
of  a  saucer  with  a  circular  hole  in  its  middle. 

f  I  have  followed  Sir  John  Stanley  in  using  the  word  jet  for  the  sudden 
thooting  of  the  water  into  the  air,  which  continues  but  a  few  seconds,  because 
J  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  term  more  applicable  in  our  language.  The 
French  employ  the  word  tlancement  in  the  same  sense,  which  seems  to  convey 
a  better  idea  of  the  thing,  but  cannot  well  be  made  iuto  English. 
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or  twelve  feet,  and  merely  forced  up  the  water  in  die  centre  of 
the  basin,  but  was  attended  with  a  loud  roaring  explosion :  this 
jet  felt  as  soon  ad  it  had  reached  its  greatest  height,  and  then  die 
water  flowed  over  the  margin  still  more  than  before,  and  in  less 
than  half  a  minute  a  second  jet  was  thrown  up  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  former.  Another  overflowing  of  the  water  succeeded, 
after  which  it  immediately  rushed  down  about  three-fourths  of 
the  way  into  the  basin.  This  was  the  only  discharge  of  the  Gey* 
*er  that  happened  this  evening.  Some  one  or  other  of  the  springs 
near  us  was  continually  boiling ;  but  none  was  sufficiently  remark* 
able  to  take  off  my  attention  from  the  Geyser,  by  the  side  of  which 
I  remained  nearly  the  whole  night,  in  anxious  but  vain  expecta- 
tion of  witnessing  more  eruptions.  It  was  observed  to  us  by  an 
old  woman,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
hot  springs,  that  the  eruptions  of  the  Geyser  are  much  most  fre- 
quent, when  there  is  a  clear  and  dry  atmosphere,  which  generally 
attends  a  northerly  wind,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  of  being 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  her  observations,  the  wind, 
which  had  hitherto  continued  to  the  south-west,  having  this  even- 
ing veered  about  to  the  north.  At  twenty  minutes  past  eleven 
on  the  following  morning,  I  was  apprised  of  an  approaching 
eruption  by  subterraneous  noises  and  shocks  of  the  ground,  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  I  had  felt  the  preceding  day ;  but  the  noises 
were  repeated  several  times,  and  at  uncertain,  though  quick  re- 
curring intervals.  I  could  only  compare  them  to  the  distant  firing 
from  a  fleet  of  ships  on  a  rejoicing  day,  when  the  cannon  are 
sometimes  discharged  singly  and  sometimes  two  or  three,  almost 
at  the  same  moment.  I  was  standing  at  the  time  on  the  brink  of 
the  basin,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  retire  a  few  steps  by  the  heaving 
of  the  water  in  the  middle,  and  the  consequent  flowing  of  its  agi- 
tated surface  over  the  margin,  which  happened  three  separate 
times  in  about  as  many  minutes.  I  had  waited  here  but  a  few 
seconds,  when  the  first  jet  took  place,  and  this  had  scarcely  sub- 
sided before  it  was  succeeded  by  a  second,  and  then  by  a  third, 
which  last  was  by  far  the  most  magnificent,  rising  in  a  columa 
that  appeared  to  us  to  reach  not  less  than  ninety  feet  in  height 
and  to  be  in  its  lower  part  nearly  as  wide  as  the  basin  itself,  which 
is  fifty-one  feet  in  diameter.  The  bottom  of  it  was  a  prodigioas 
body  of  white  foam  ;  higher  up,  amidst  the  vast  clouds  of  steam 
that  had  burst  from  the  pipe,  the  water  was  seen  mounting  in*, 
compact  column,  which  at  a  still  greater  elevation,  burst  into  in* 
numerable  long  and  narrow  streamlets  of  spray,  that  were  either 
shot  to  a  vast  height  in  the  air  ki  a  perpendicular  direction,  <* 
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thrown  out  from  the  side,  diagonally,  to  a  prodigious  distance.* 
The  excessive  transparency  of  the  body  of  water,  and  the  brilli- 
ancy of  the  drops  as  the  sun  shone  through  them,  considerably 
added  to  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle.  As  soon  as  the  fourth  jet 
was  thrown  out,  which  was  much  less  than  the  former,  and 
scarcely  at  the  interval  of  two  minutes  from  the  first,  the  water 
mink  rapidly  in  the  basin,  with  a  n»hing  noise,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  the  column  of  steam,  which  had  been  continually 
increasing  from  the  commencement  of  the  eruption,  and  was  now 
ascending  perpendicularly  to  an  amazing  height,  as  there  was 
scarcely  any  wind,  expanding  in  bulk  as  it  rose,  but  decreasing  in 
density,  till  the  upper  part  of  the  column  gradually  lost  itself  in 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  I  could  now  walk  in  the  basin  to 
the  margin  of  the  pipe,  down  which  the  water  had  sunk  about 
ten  feet,  but  k  still  boiled,  and  every  now  and  then  furiously, 
and  with  a  great  noise,  rose  a  few  feet  higher  in  the  pipe,  then 
again  subsided,  and  remained  for  a  short  time  quiet.  This  con** 
tinued  to  be  the  case  for  some  hours*    I  measured  the  pipe,  and 

'  •  Darwin,  in  his  Botanic  Garden,  vol.  i.  page  123,  has  a  few  lines  upon  the- 
Geyser,  which  are  rather  more  poetical  than  correct  : 

"High  in  the  frozen  north  where  Hecla  glows, 
And  melts  in  torrents  his  coeval  snows ; 
O'er  isles  and  oceans  sheds  a  sanguine  light* 
And  shoots  red  stars  amid  the  ebon  night; 
When,  at  his  base  entombed,  with  bellowing  sound 
Pell  Geyser  roarM  and  struggling,  shook  the  ground; 
PoorM  from  red  nostrils,  with  her  scalding  breath, 
A  boiling  deluge  o'er  the  blasted  heath ; 
And  wide  in  air  its  misty  volumes  hurl'd 
Contagious  atoms  o'er  the  alarmed  world : 
Nymphs,  your  bold  myriads  broke  the  infernal  spell, 
And  crush' d  the  sorceress  in  her  flinty  cell." 

afa  these  two  last  lines  the  Doctor  alludes,  as  he  tells  us  in  a  note,  to  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano  which  happened  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks9  being  there,  and  which  extended  as  far  as  the  Geysers,  and  overflowed 
them  with  its  lava.  Whence  he  could  have  obtained  this  piece  of  information, 
1  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  :  certainly  it  was  not  from  any  book  of  good  authority, 
for  no  such  circumstance  has  happened.— This  reminds  me  of  a  similar  error 
Dr.  Adam's  Geography,  where  it  is  said  that  Hecla  is  constantly  spouting 
eut  fire  and  hot  water,  and  with  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  Icelanders,  that 
most  of  them  are  Lutherans,  but  that  there  are  some  Pagans.  The  Tatsroed, 
who  possesses  a  very  mild  temper,  which  I  never  saw  ruffled  even  in  trying  cir- 
HCamstances,  was  still  unable  to  restrain  himself  when  he  pointed  out  these  inac- 
Agracies  to  me,  and  denied  the  veracity  of  them,  with  considerable  warmth  s 
quoting  passages  from  English  authors  who  had  written  previously  to  the 
timerf Dr.  Adam,  and  who  had  stated  the  facts  as  they  really  were.  He  beg- 
#ed  we,  on  my  return,  to  make  Dr.  Adam  acquainted  with  the  incorrectness  of 
lis  remarks  upon  Iceland,  that  they  might  be  altered  in  a  future  edition  of  his 
work.  But  the  time  is  past ;  for  the  worthy  Doctor  U  dead "  Kequiescat  in 
pace.* 
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found  it  to  be  exactly  seventeen  feet  over,  and,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  basin,  which  was 
fifty-one  feet  in  diameter.  The  pipe  opens  into  the  basin,  with 
a  widened  mouth,  and  then  gradually  contracts  for  about  two  or 
three  feet,  where  it  becomes  quite  cylindrical,  and  descends  ver- 
tically to  the  depth,  according  to  Povelsen  and  Olafsen,  of  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  feet.  Its  sides  are  smooth,  and  covered  with 
the  same  siliceous  incrustation  as  the  basin.  It  was  full  twenty 
minutes  after  the  sinking  of  the  water  from  the  basin,  before  I 
was  able  to  sit  down  in  it  or  to  bear  my  hands  upon  it  without 
burning  myself.  At  half  past  two  o'clock  it  was  again  nearly 
filled,  die  water  having  risen  gradually,  but  at  intervals,  attend- 
ed every  now  and  then  with  a  sudden  jet,  which,  however  did  not 
throw  it  more  than  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  rim  of  the 
basin.  A  few  minutes  after,  there  was  a  slight  eruption,  but  the 
greatest  elevation  to  which  the  water  was  ejected  was  not  above 
twelve  feet.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  my  guide  was  wfr 
ness  to  another,  while  I  was  away.  I  had  been  visiting  the  other 
hot  springs,  and,  amongst  them,  that  which  Sir  John  Stanley  calls 
the  Roaring  Geyser,  in  which,  though  the  water  rose  and  fell 
several  feet  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  was  frequently  boiling 
with  a  loud  and  roaring  noise,  I  still  did  not  perceive  that  it  ever 
flowed  over  the  margin  of  the  aperture.  Its  pipe,  or  well,  does 
not  descend  perpendicularly,  but  after  going  down  some  way  in 
a  sloping  direction,  seems  to  continue  in  a  nearly  horrizontal 
course.  Around  its  mouth  lies  a  considerable  quantity  of  red 
earth,  or  bolus,  and  on  one  side  of  it  I  observed,  what  appeared 
to  me,  a  curious  mineralogical  production :  it  was  imbedded  in 
a  hard  kind  of  rock,  but  was  of  itself  exceedingly  brittle,  and 
apparently  fibrous ;  looking  much  like  asbestos,  but  materially 
differing  from  that  mineral  in  its  extremely  fragile  nature.  Q& 
going  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  spot  where  the  waters  of 
the  Geyser  join  a  cold  stream,  among  the  numerous  rills  which 
the  heated  water  had  formed,  I  met  with  some  uncommonly 
beautiful  specimens  of  incrustations.  Every  blade  of  grass  and 
every  leaf  or  moss  that  was  washed  by  these  waters,  was  clothed 
^vith  a  thin  covering  of  the  same  siliceous  substance  as  the  great 
basin  was  composed  of,  but  of  so  delicate  a  nature  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible,  even  with  the  utmost  care,  to  bring  any  of 
them  away  perfect.  I  remarked,  in  particular,  a  jfungermannim 
( asplenioides )  so  beautifully  coated  with  this  incrustation,  that 
it  looked  as  if  it  were  a  model  of  the  plant  in  plaster  of  Paris* 
One  specimen  was  so  protected  under  the  shelter  of  larger  plants 
incrusted  together,  that  I  was  able  to  convey  it  in  safety  to 
Reikevig.  The  plants  I  met  with  by  the  side  of  the  river,  which 
I  had  not  remarked  before,  were  Carex  Belkrdi  and  a  new  spc- 
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cies,  Koenigia  islandica  in  great  profusion,  and  Funaria  hygro- 
v  mttrica.  Leaving  the  river,  I  walked  over  several  vast  mounds 
of  red  earth,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Geyser,  in  my  way  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  Here  and  there  a  boiling  spring  was  for- 
cing its  turbid  and  discoloured  waters  through  holes  in  the  sur- 
face. Some  were  completely  in  the  thick  muddy  state  of  a  pud- 
dle, and  were  bubbling,  as  any  glutinous  substance  would  do 
over  a  fire.  In  many  places  was  heard  a  rumbling  noise  like  the 
subterraneous  boiling  of  water,  although  there  was  no  orifice 
near,  by  which  the  fluid  could  make  its  escape.  On  these  spots, 
which  were  so  much  heated  by  subterraneous  streams  that  I  could 
scarcely  bear  my  hands  upon  the  ground,  I  found  a  great  profu- 
sion olRiccta  glauca^  growing  in  patches,  and  extending  almost 
uninterruptedly  over  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 
The  soil  for  more  than  half  way  up  the  mountain  was  composed 
of  a  coarse  reddish  kind  of  earth,  intermixed  with  some  other  of 
a  dirty  yellow  colour,  with  small  intervals  of  hard  rock,  and  with 
this  terminated  the  highest  of  the  hot  springs,  which  however 
Was  but  a  feeble  one.  Thence  to  the  summit  the  mountain  wa$ 
entirely  formed  of  a  loosely  laminated  rock,  whose  strata  seemed 
to  lie  in  almost  every  direction,  but  chiefly  vertically.  There 
was  no  appearance  whatever  of  any  part  of  the  hill  having  been 
in  a  state  of  fusion.  Many  of  the  strata  were  still  in  their  origi- 
nal bed,  and  the  pieces  which  had  fallen  from  them  had  their  edges 
Very  sharply  defined,  and  had  broken  off  in  lamina  of  about  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  stone  is  extremely  hard  and  compact,  of 
a  rusty  brown  colour,  in  some  specimens  more  inclining  to  gray, 
and  with  a  perfectly  smooth  and  flat  surface.  Sir  John  Stanley 
supposes  that  its  substance  is  chiefly  argallaceous,  and  that,  like 
♦very  other  stone  in  the  island,  it  has  undergone  some  change 
by  fire.  I  met  with  nothing  remarkable  on  the  summit,  where 
there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  flat  surface,  almost  covered  with 
Trichostomum  canescensy  intermixed  with  the  Lichen  tslandicus  / 
and  from  each  extremity  of  this  plain  arises  a  conical  eminence, 
unequal  in  height,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  rock  it  springs  from, 
and  producing  no  plants  that  are  not  to  be  seen  equally  abundant 
various  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  most  scarce  were 
Tricho8tomum  ellipticwn^  which  grows  in  tolerable  plenty  upon 
the  dry  rocks,  and  Andraea  Rothii%  which,  though  it  has  been 
feund  irwbut  few  countries,  is  very  abundant  in  Iceland.  The 
«0p  of  Laugerfell  afforded  me  a  very  commanding  prospect.  Just 
Beneath  me,  facing  the  south-east,  was  to  be  seen  at  one  view  the 

*  1  think,  but  dare  not  trust  too  implicitly  to  my  memory,  that  I  saw  abun- 
dance of  it  in  fructification.  I  made  no  memorandum  on  this  subject,  and  the 
specimens  which  were  intended  to  enable  me  to  answer  this,  as  well  as  other 
faettiwis  relative  to  natural  history,  were  all  unhappily  lost. 
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steam  rising  from  upwards  of  a  hundred  boiling  springs,  among 

which  the  great  Geyser,  from  its  regularly  circular  figure,  looked 
like  an  artificial  reservoir  of  water.  A  little  stream  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill  formed  the  boundary  to  these,  beyond  which  was 
an  extensive  morass,  whose  sameness  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  rather  wide  course  of  the*  river  Hvitaa,  winding  through  it. 
The  view  was  terminated,  in  that  quarter  of  the  compass,  by  a 
long  range  of  flat  and  tame  mountains,  over  which  towered  the 
three-pointed  and  snow-capped  summit  of  Hecla,  which  rises  far 
above  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  is,  in  clear  weather,  plainly 
visible  when  standing  by  the  Geyser.  In  the  north-east  was 
situated  the  church  and  farm  of  Haukardal,  and  a  continuation 
of  the  morass,  bounded  by  some  lofty  jokuls  of  fantastic  shapes. 
In  the  norm-west,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  place  where  I 
stood,  and,  indeed,  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  portion 
of  the  morass,  with  a  small  river  winding  through  it,  rose  another 
chain  of  mountains,  thinly  covered  with  vegetation,  beyond  which 
some  jokuls  showed  their  white  summits.  In  the  south  the  mo- 
rass was  extended  almost  to  the  coast,  and  looked  like  a  great  sea, 
having  three  or  four  rather  lofty,  but  completely  insulated  moun- 
tains, with  flat  summits,  rising  from  its  bosom*  It  was  my  cus- 
tom, during  my  stay  in  this  place,  to  cook  my  provisions  in  one 
or  other  of  the  boiling  springs ;  and  accordingly,  a  quarter  of  a 
sheep  was  this  day  put  into  the  Geyser,  and  Jacob  left  to  watch 
it,  holding  it  fastened  to  a  piece  of  cord,  so  that,  as  often  as  it 
was  thrown  out  by  the  force  of  the  water,  (which  very  frequently 
happened)  he  might  readily  drag  it  in  again.  The  poor  fellow, 
who  was  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  these  springs,  was  a 
good  deal  surprised;  at  the  time  when  he  thought  the  meat 
nearly  cooked  sufficiendy,  he  observed  the  water  in  a  instant  sink 
down,  and  entirely  disappear ;  not  rising  again  till  towards  even- 
ing. We  were  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  another 
spring,  and  found,  that,  in  all,  it  required  twenty  minutes  to  per- 
form the  operation  properly.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  quarter  of  an  Icelandic  sheep  is  very  small,  perhaps  not 
weighing  more  than  six  pounds,  and  is  moreover  extremely  lean. 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  longer  time  would  have  been  necessary 
to  have  cooked  it  in  an  English  kitchen ;  for  the  hot  springs  in 
Iceland,  at  least  such  of  their  waters  as  are  exposed  to  the  air,  are 
never  of  a  greater  heat  than  212°  of  Fahrenheit ;  so  that  when  I 
hear  travellers  speaking  of  having  boiled  their  eggs  in  two  min- 
utes in  such  springs,  or  of  having  cooked  their  meat  in  a  propor- 
tionabiy  short  space  of  time,  I  do  not  doubt  the  fact,  but  I  must 
be  allowed  to  suspect  that  their  victuals  would  not  be  dressed  to 
my  taste.  The  next  eruption  of  the  Geyser,  which  took  place  at 
half  past  nine,  was  a  very  magnificent  one,  and  preceded  by  more 
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ftumeftms  shocks  of  the  ground  and  subterraneous  noises,  than 
I  had  yet  witnessed.  The  whole  height  to  which  the  greatest 
jet  reached,  could  not  be  so  little  as  a  hundred  feet.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  I  had  no  instruments  with  me  for  mea- 
suring elevations,  and  therefore  could  onlv  judge  by  my  eye ; 
Jacob  and  myself  watching  at  the  same  time,  and  each  giving 
his  estimate.  The  difference  between  us  was  but  trifling,  and  I 
always  took  the  lowest  calculation.    My  method  was,  to  com- 

rire  the  height  of  the  water  with  the  diameter  of  the  basin,  which 
knew  to  be  fifty-one  feet,  and  this  jet  was  full  twice  that  height. 
The  width  of  the  stream  is  not  equally  easily  determined  by  the 
eye,  on  account  of  the  stream  and  spray  that  envelopes  it :  in 
most  instances,  not  more,  probably,  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
t)f  the  surface  of  the  water  is  cast  into  the  air ;  but  it  occasionally 
happens,  as  was  the  case  now,  that  the  whole  mass,  nearly  to  the 
'edge  of  the  basin,  is  at  once  heaved  up :  all  however  is  not  spouted 
to  an  equal  height ;  for  the  central  part  rises  the  highest,  but  hav- 
ing gained  some  elevation,  the  spray  divides,  and  darts  out  little 
fete  on  every  side,  that  fall  some  way  over  the  margin  of  the 
basin.  After  this  last  discharge,  the  water  subsided  about  fif- 
teen feet  in  the  pipe,  and  so  remained  some  time ;  but  in  about 
two  hours  the  funnel  was  filled  to  within  two  feet  of  the  edge* 
As  often  as  I  tried  the  heat  of  the  water  m  the  pipe,  I  always 
found  it  to  be  212° ;  but  when  the  basin  was  filled,  on  immersing 
the  thermometer  as  far  from  the  margin  as  I  could  reach  with 
my  arm,  I  found  the  heat  never  more  than  180° ;  although  in  the 
■centre  it  was  boiling  at  the  same  time.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  height  to  which  the  Geyser  throws  its  waters  may  have  in- 
creased in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  as  when  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
visited  Iceland  in  1772,  the  greatest  elevation  to  which  the  water 
Tose  was  ascertained  to  be  sixty  feet ;  while  in  the  year  1789,  its 
height  was  taken  by  a  quadrant,  by  Sir  John  Stanley,  and  found 
to  be  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  feet,  and  this  day  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  was  still  greater.  Povelsen  and  Olafsen  were 
probably  deceived  when  they  imagined  they  saw^he  loftiest  jets 
reach  to  the  height  of  sixty  toises,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet.  Previous  to  the  last  eruption,  Jacob  and  myself  amused 
ourselves  with  throwing  into  the  pipe  a  number  of  large  pieces 
of  reek  and  tufts  of  grass,  with  masses  of  earth  about  the  roots ; 
and  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  them  1BL  cast  out  at  the  erup- 
tion, and  many  of  them  fell  ten  and  fifteen  feet  beyond  the  margin* 
Some  rose  considerably  higher  than  the  jets  which  forced  them 
ttp  %  others  fell  down  into  the  basin,  and  were  cast  out  again  with 
mt  next  discharge.  The  stones  were  mostly  as  entire  as  when 
Aey  were  put  in,  but  the  tufts  of  grass  and  earth  were  shivered 
iato  numerous  small  black  particles,  and  were  thrown  up  by  die 
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first  jet  in  quick  succession,  producing  a  very  pretty  effect  among 
the  white  spray*  This  whole  day  had  been  fine,  with  but  little 
rain. 

At  one  o'clock  this  morning  there  was  an  eruption  of  the 
Geyser,  which  was  repeated  at  half  past  three,  and  again  at  a 
quarter  before  eight,  and  at  half  past  nine ;  after  which  the  foun- 
tain continued  to  spout  water  about  every  two  hours.  All  the 
eruptions  were  attended  by  the  same  circumstances  as  those  of 
yesterday,  and  were  preceded  by  similar  tremblings  of  the  ground 
and  subterraneous  noises ;  but  none  of  them  threw  the  water  to 
any  great  elevation ;  the  highest  not  appearing  to  exceed  fifty 
feet*  Close  to  the  edge  of  many  of  the  hot  springs,  and  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  boiling  water,  in  places  that  are,  consequently, 
always  exposed  to  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  arising  both 
from  the  water  itself  and  the  steam,  I  found  Conferva  limo&a 
Dillw.y  in  abundance,  forming  large  dark  green  patches,  which 
easily  separated  and  peeled  off  from  the  coarse  white  kind  of  bo- 
lus that  they  were  attached  to.  In  a  similar  situation,  also,  ( 
met  with  a  new  species  of  Conferva^  (or  rather  Oscillatorta  of 
Voucher ,)  of  a  brick-red  colour,  covering  several  inches  of  ground 
together,  and  composed  of  extremely  minute  unbrancheck  fila- 
ments, in  which,  with  the  highest  powers  of  my  microscope,  1 
was  not  able  to  discover  any  dissepiments.  The  margin  of  one 
of  the  hot  springs,  upon  a  white  bolus,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
puddle  from  its  mixture  with  the  heated  water,  afforded  me  the 
finest  specimens  of  Jungermannia  angulosa*  I  ever  saw,  grow- 
ing thickly  matted  in  such  great  tufts,  that  I  could  with  ease 
take  off  pieces  of  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  under  side 
of  these  patches  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  purple  velvety 
owing  to  the  numerous  fibrous  radicles  of  that  colour  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  base  of  the  stems,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be 
detached,  without  difficulty,  from  the  soil  they  had  grown  upon* 
In  water,  also,  of  a  very  {great  degree  of  heat,  were,  both  abun- 
dant and  luxurious,  Conferva  Jlavescem  of  Roth)  and  a  new  spe- 
cies allied  to  C.rivularis.  After  a  day,  almost  the  whole  of  which 

*  Mr.  Borrow,  in  hit  voyage  to  Cochinchina,  gives  us  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  hot  spring  in  the  island  of  Amsterdam,  which  lies  in  latitude  33* 
42*  south,  and  longitude  T6°  51'  east.  "Some  of  them,"  he  says,  "are  ramiiag 
freely,  others  ooze  but  in  a  paste  or  mud.  In  some  of  the  springs  Fahrenheit^ 
thermometer  ascended  frojy  62°  in  the  open  air  to  196° ;  in  some  to  204°;  and 
in  others  to  212°  or  the  boiling  point  In  several  places  we  observed  patches 
of  soft  verdure,  composed  of  a  fine  delicate  moss,  blended  with  a  species  of  I4- 
copodivm  and  another  of  Marchantia.  These  green  patches  were  found  to  bfc 
floating  on  a  hot  paste,  whose  temperature,  at  eight  or  ten  inches  below  thr 
surface,  upon  which  the  roots  of  the  plant  spread,  was  186*.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  same  species  of  Lycopoclium,  or  club-moss,  grows  with 
great  luxuriance,  even  In  the  winter  season,  on  the  black  heaths  of  North 
tain." 
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fekd  been  showery,  with  the  wind  in  the  south-west,  a  fine  but 
cold  morning,  attended  with  a  northerly  wind,  afforded  me  a 
most  interesting  spectacle,  the  idea  of  which  is  too  strongly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind,  ever  to  be  obliterated  but  with  memory  it- 
self. My  tent  had  been  pitched*  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  Geyser,  near  a  pipe  or  crater  of  consi- 
derable dimensions,  in  which  I  had  hitherto  observed  nothing  ex- 
traordinary. The  water  had  been  almost  constantly  boiling  in  it, 
and  flowing  gently  over  the  mouth,  thus  forming  a  regular  chaanel, 
which  I  believe  had  never  ceased  running  during  the  whole  time 
of  my  stay.  My  guide,  however,  had  informed  me  that  some- 
times the  eruptions  of  this  spring  were  very  violent,  and  even 
more  remarkable  than  those  of  die  Geyser;  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  he  had  placed  the  tents  so  close  to  it.  At  half  past 
nine,  whilst  I  was  employed  in  examining  some  plants,  gathered 
die  day  before,  I  was  surprised  by  a  tremendously  loud  and 
rushing  noise,  like  that  arising  from  the  fall  of  a  great  cascade, 
immediately  at  my  feet.  On  putting  aside  the  canvas  of  my  tent, 
to  observe  what  could  have  occasioned  it,  I  saw  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  me  a  column  of  water  rising  perpendicularly  into 
the  ah-,  from  the  place  just  mentioned,  to  a  vast  height ;  but  what 
thkr  height  might  be,  I  was  so  overpowered  by  my  feelings,  that 
I  did  not  for  some  time  think  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain.  In 
my  first  impulse  I  hastened  only  to  look  for  my  port- folio,  that 
I  might  attempt  at  least  to  represent  upon  paper  what  no  words 
could  possibly  give  an  adequate  idea  of ;  but  in  this  I  found  my- 
self nearly  as  much  at  a  loss  as  if  I  had  taken  my  pen  for  the 
purpose  of  describing  it ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  satisfy  myself 
with  very  litttle  more  than  the  out  line  and  proportional  dimen- 
sions of  this  most  magnificent  fountain.  There  was  however  suf- 
ficient time  allowed  me  to  make  observations ;  for,  during  the 
space  of  an  hour  and  half,  an  uninterrupted  column  of  water  was 
continually  spouted  out  to  the  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  with  but  little  variation,  and  in  a  body  of  seventeen  feet  in 
its  widest  diameter ;  and  thb  was  thrown  up  with  such  force  and 
rapidity,  that  the  column  continued  to  nearly  the  very  summit  as 
compact  in  body,  and  as  regular  in  width  and  shape,  as  when  it 
first  issued  from  the  pipe ;  a  few  feet  only  of  the  upper  part 
breaking  into  spray,  which  was  forced  by  a  light  wind  on  one 
side,  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  some  paces 
from  the  aperture.  The  breeze  also,  at  times,  carried  the  im- 
mense volumes  of  steam  that  accompanied  the  eruption  to  one 
ride  of  the  column  of  water,  which  was  thus  left  open  to  full  view, 
and  we  could  clearly  see  its  base  partly  surrounded  by  foam, 
caused  by  the  column's  striking  against  a  projecting  piece  of  rock, 
«eor  the  mouty  of  the  crater  ;  but  thence  to  the  upper  part,  noth- 
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fog  broke  the  regularly  perpendicular  line  of  the  side*  of  die  wa- 
ter-spout, and  the  sun  shining  upon  it  rendered  it  in  some  pointy 
of  view,  of  a  dazzling  brightness.  Standing  with  our  backs  to  the 
sun,  and  looking  into  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  we  enjoyed  the  sight 
of  a  most  brilliant  assemblage  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  solar  rays  passing  through 
the  shower  of  drops  that  was  falling  between  us  and  the  crater* 
After  the  water  had  risen  to  the  vast  height  above  described,  I 
ventured  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest  of  the  shower  of 
spray ;  where  I  remained  titt  my  clothes  were  all  wetted  through, 
but  still  scarcely  felt  that  the  water  was  warmer  than  my  wm 
temperature.  On  the  other  side  of  the  spout,  die  column  was  so 
undivided,  that,  though  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  crater,  wkhin 
a  few  inches  of  die  water,  I  was  neither  wetted,  nor  had  I  a  fear 
of  being  scalded  by  any  falling  drops.  Stones  of  the  largest  size 
that  I  could  find,  and  great  masses  of  the  siliceous  rock,  which 
we  threw  into  the  crator,  were  instantly  ejected  by  the  force  of 
the  water  $  and  though  the  latter  were  of  so  solid  a  nature  as  to 
require  very  hard  blows  from  a  large  hammer,  when  I  wanted 
to  procure  specimens,  they  were,  nevertheless,  by  the  violence 
of  the  explosion,  shivered  into  small  pieces,  and  carried  up  with 
amazing  rapidity  to  the  full  height  of,  and  frequently  higher  than, 
the  summit  of  the  spout  One  piece  of  a  light  porous  stone  was 
cast  at  least  twice  as  high  as  the  water,  and  falling  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  column,  was  met  by  it,  and  a  second  time  forced  up 
to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  The  spring,  after  having  continued 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  spouting  its  waters  in  so  lofty  a  column, 
and  with  such  amazing  force,  experienced  an  evident  diminuticm 
in  its  strength ;  and  during  the  space  of  the  succeeding  half  hour, 
the  height  of  the  spout  varied,  as  we  supposed,  from  twenty  to 
fifty  feet ;  the  fountain  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  ex* 
bausted,  and  sometimes  remaining  still  for  a  few  minute*,  after 
which,  it  again  feebly  raised  its  waters  to  the  height  of  not  m*i£ 
than  from  two  to  ten  feet,  till  at  the  expiration  of  two  houm  md 
a  half  from  the  commencement  of  the  eruption,  it  ceased  to  play, 
and  the  water  sunk  into  the  pipe  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty 
feet,  and  there  continued  to  boil  for  some  time.  I  had  no  Imi- 
tation in  pronouncing  this  to  be,  what  is  called  by  Sir  John  Stan- 
ley, the  New  Geyser  ;*  although  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the 
crater  differ  somewhat  from  the  description  given  by  that  gen* 
tleman.  But  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  it  is  not  to  be  expect- 

*  The  term  Qtyier,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  is  derived  from  an  Icelandic 
word  which  implies  a  romiting  forth,  or  boiling  out  in  a  furious  manner*  and 
at  intervals.  "Nomen  habet"  (the  learned  rector  of  Skalhott,  writes  to  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks)  "  a  verbo  Islandico  adfiota  eromere,  cbullire  i  aquas  enim  per  in- 
tervalla  in  altum  evomiu" 
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cd  that,  with  two  such  powerful  agents  as  fire  and  water,  con- 
stantly operating,  a  spot  like  this  should  be  suffered  to  remain 
without  any  alteration.  The  outlines  of  the  aperture  is  an  irre- 
gular oval,  seventeen  feet  long  and  nine  feet  in  width ;  on  only 
one  side  of  which  there  is  a  nm  or  elevated  margin,  about  five 
or  six  feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  high ;  but  the  ends  of  this  are 
ragged,  as  if  it  had  formerly  been  continued  the  whole  way 
round  the  crater,  and  it  is  therefore  probably  a  portion  pf  the 
same  wall,  which  Sir  John  Stanley  describes  as  nearly  surround- 
ing the  basin  at  the  time  he  was  there,  and  as  being  two  feet  high. 
The  well  is  formed  by  no  means  with  the  almost  mathematical 
accuracy  of  that  of  the  Geyser,  but  is  extremely  irregular  in  its 
.figure,  and  descends  in  rather  a  doping  direction;  its  surface 
being  composed  of  a  siliceous  crust,  of  a  deep  grayish-brown  co- 
lour, worn  smooth  by  the  continued  friction  of  the  water.  For 
several  yards,  in  one  direction,  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the 
waters  flows  off  in  a  shallow  stream,  the  bed  of  this  is  composed 
of  a  thin  white  covering,  of  a  siliceous  deposit.  During  the  erup- 
tion of  the  New  Geyser,  I  could  not  perceive  that  it  in  any  way 
affected  the  neighbouring  springs.  I  remarked  no  particular  sink- 
ing of  the  water  in  any,  nor  did  I  observe  that  any  boiled  more 
violently  than  usual.  The  Geyser,  which  was  filled  almost  to  the 
rim  of  the  basin,  previous  to  the  eruption  of  the  New  Geyser, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  four  hundred  yards  or  more,  re- 
mained, as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  state  of  fulness  during 
and  after  the  eruption.  Sir  John  Stanley  also  observed  the  same 
circumstance,  so  that  in  all  probability  their  subterraneous 
streams  are  quite  independent  of  each  other.*  We  were  inform- 
ed by  the  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  in  the  spring 
of  last  year  (1808),  a  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt, 
which  made  an  aperture  for  another  hot  spring,  and  caused  the 
whole  of  them  to  cease  flowing  for  fifteen  days.  The  ground  at 
that  time,  appeared  to  be  lifted  up  some  feet ;  a  house  was  thrown 
down,  and  all  the  cattle  which  were  at  pasture,  ran  home  to  the 

*  Horrebow,  indeed,  seems  to  lead  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  from  the  follow- 
ing observations : — "In  the  parish  of  Huusevig,  at  a  farm  called  Reykum,  there 
are  three  springs  which  lie  about  thirty  fathoms  from  each  other.  The  water 
boils  up  in  them  in  the  following  manner :  when  the  spring  or  weU**t  one  end 
has  thrown  up  its  water,  then  the  middle  one  begins,  which  subsiding,  that  at 
the  other  end  rises,  and  after  it  the  first  begins  again,  and  so  on  in  the  same 
order  by  a  continued  succession,  each  boiling  up  three  times  in  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour."  Page  31. — Povelsen  and  ulafsen  also  mention  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  which  proves  a  communication  between  the  two  springs  called 
Akraver,  in  the  canton  of  Olves,  situated  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  toises 
from  each  other.  On  throwing  in  the  lead,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the 
depth  of  one  of  these  wells,  they  found  the  water  immediately  diminished  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  depth,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  flowed  over  from  the  other 
well. 
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dwellings  of  their  masters,  and  showed  symptoms  of  the  great- 
est terror.  Earthquakes  in  this  quarter  of.  the  country  are  not 
unfrequent.  One  happened  but  a  short  time  previous  to  the  visit 
of  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  conjectures,  that  this  probably  enlarged 
the  cavities  communicating  with  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  of  the 
New  Geyser ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  till  then,  (June  1 789) 
that  spring  had  not  played  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  with 
any  degree  of  violence.* 


[Oar  readers  are  presented  in  this  number,  with  ai^engraved  portrait  of  Bona-' 
parte,— -copied,  by  the  polity  permission  of  its  g^oprietor,  from  a  painting, 
more  strongly  resembling  hjjo,  than,  any  other  which  has  been  exhibited  to 
the  American  public.  We  Ijjfcve  taken  the  liberty  of  accompanying  it  with 
the  following  extracts  from  t  vigorous  and  faithful  Sketch  of  his  Character, 
from  the  pen  of  an  American,  who  had  the  benefit  of  a  personal  observation, 
and  whose  talents  are  an  honour  to  his  native  land.  Ed.  SeL  Jfcu.} 

BONAPARTE. 

THE  person  of  Bonaparte  has  been  so  often  described,  that  I 
need  not  enter  into  particulars  on  this  point.  He  was  quite  cor- 
pulent at  this  period,  and  is  now,  as  I  am  informed,  still  more 
robust.  He  wore  on  this  occasion,  a  plain  uniform  coat  with  the 
imperial  insignia,  and  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  His  hair 
was  without  powder,  and  cropped  short,  I  saw  him  in  various 
situations  afterwards,  and  received  uniformly  the  same  impres- 
sions from  his  countenance.  It  is  full  of  meaning,  but  does  not 
altogether  indicate  the  true  character  of  his  soul.  His  eye  is  so- 
lemn and  gloomy,  and  exceedingly  penetrating ;  but  it  has  less  of 
savage  fierceness,  and  of  fire,  than  one  would  expect.  The  whole 
physical  head,  however,  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  station  or  nature 
of  the  individual. 

"  His  warlike  mind,  his  soul  devoid  of  fear, 

t(  His  high-designing  thougiits  are  figured  there." 

His  limbs  are  well-proportioned,  and  remarkably  strong  and  mus- 
cular. His  personal  activity  is  indefatigable,  and  his  personal 
courage  has  never  been  questioned.  I  have  seen  bim  several 
times  on  horseback,  almost  always  in  full  gallop.  He  displays 
no  grace  in  this  position,  but  is  universally  admitted,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  adventurous,  as  well  as  skilful  riders  in  his  dominions. 

There  is  no  man,  as  I  am  well  informed,  more  patient  of  fa- 
tigue, or  more  willing  to  encounter  it  in  every  situation.  His 
habits  as  to  diet  are  not  at  all  abstemious,  and  yet  by  no  means 

*  See  Edinburgh  Transactions,  v.  iii.p.  150. 
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those  of  an  epicure.  He  eats  voraciously,  and  with  the  greatest 
celerity,  of  whatever  is  placed  before  him ;  drinks  largely  of  coffee 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  takes  an  immense  quantity  of  snuff. 
I  had  understood  before  I  arrived  in  Paris,  that  he  appeared  but 
seldom  in  public,  and  then  with  multiplied  precautions  for  the 
security  of  his  person.  This,  however,  is  certainly  an  incorrect 
statement.  He  exposes  himself  without  any  appearance  of  appre- 
hension, and  in  situations,  in  which  his  life  might  be  at  once  as- 
sailed by  a  thousand  hands.  I  have  seen  him  in  an  open  carri- 
age, in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  souls,  in  the 
park  of  St.  Cloud. 

I  was  prompted  by  a  very  natural  curiosity  to  make  many  in- 
quiries concerning  the  domestic  temper  and  habits  of  u  the  Cse- 
sar  of  Caesars,"  as  Bonaparte  is  now  denominated  in  the  journals 
of  Paris.  My  sources  of  information  were  among  the  best,  and  the 
following  is  the  summary  of  the  copious  details,  which  were 
given  to  me  on  this  subject :  From  his  earliest  youth,  his  dispo- 
sition was  haughty,  vindictive,  overweening  and  ambitious.  This 
character  he  displayed  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  where  he  first  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  induce  his  commander-/ 
in-chief,  Dugommier,  to  make  this  remark,  in  speaking  of  him  to 
one  of  the  commissaries  of  the  convention :  "  Let  that  young  man 
engage  your  attention ;  if  you  do  not  promote  him,  I  can  an- 
swer for  it,  that  he  will  know  how  to  promote  himself." — When 
he  was  appointed,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  he  betrayed  no  emotion,  either  of  surprise 
or  of  diffidence,  at  so  sudden  and  dangerous  an  elevation,  and  an- 
swered those,  who  indulged  in  some  remarks  concerning  his  youth, 
in  this  way : — 44  At  the  expiration  of  six  months,  I  shall  either 
be  an  old  general  or  a  dead  man." 

Even  in  his  boyhood,  Bonaparte  was  passionately  devoted  to 
the  military  science,  and  took  part  with  his  young  comrades,  only 
in  such  exercises,  as  presented  the  most  lively  images  of  war. 

He  was  not  without  social  qualities  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
military  career,  and  even  after  his  elevation  to  the  first  posts  of 
the  army,  could  occasionally  soften  the  natural  sternness  and  so- 
lemnity of  his  manner,  into  an  affable  and  communicative  ease, 
which  rendered  his  conversation  somewhat  attractive.  He  often 
indulged  himself  when  first  consul,  after  the  public  repasts  of  the 
Thuileries,  in  copious  narratives  concerning  his  campaigns  in 
Egypt,  about  which  he  was  extremely  fond  of  talking.  But  on 
his  accession  to  the  imperial  dignity,  these  glimmerings  of  the 
spirit  of  gentleness  and  courtesy  were  seen  no  more,  and  the  in- 
nate dispositions  of  the  man  were  displayed  without  disguise  or 
control. 

The  consummate  abilities  of  Bonaparte,  both  as  a  general  and 
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a  statesman,  are  now  universally  acknowledged.  Until  a  few 
years  past,  his  enemies  were  unwilling  to  allow  him,  that  supre- 
macy of  genius  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses,  and  to  which 
every  individual,  with  whom  I  conversed  on  this  subject  in  Paris, 
bore  the  amplest  testimony.  None  of  his  counsellors,  no  func- 
tionary of  his  government  approaches  him,  without  feeling  the  as- 
cendency of  his  mind ;  and  there  are  but  few  about  his  person, 
who  can  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  his  policy.  His  thoughts 
are  perpetually  occupied  by  vast  schemes  of  conquest,  and  busied 
in  all  the  most  subtle  refinements  of  elaborate  fraud.  His  great 
strokes  of  policy,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  his  armies,  origi- 
nate with  himself,  and  he  displays,  no  less  skill  than  despotism, 
in  the  application  of  the  talents  of  others  to  his  own  purposes. 

His  ministers,  however  able  or  profligate,  are  scarcely  equal  to 
embrace,  either  the  vast  compass,  or  the  gigantic  depravity  of  his 
ambition.  Although  decorated  with  splendid  titles,  and  enriched 
with  an  ample  share  of  the  public  spoil,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
the  most  miserable  and  laboridus  slaves  in  existence,  under  the 
inflexible  dominion  of  the  most  capricious  and  insolent  of  all  mas- 
ters. They  suffer  personal  indignities  without  number,  and  are 
at  no  one  moment,  secure  of  the  favour,  upon  which  they  know 


parte,  as  well  as  the  internal  organization  of  his  empire,  be  atten- 
tively examined,  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  acts,  in  almost  all 
instances,  from  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  of  human  nature  under  all  its  phases.  There  is  scarcely  a 
successful  device,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  means,  employed  by 
conquering  nations  for  the  extension  of  their  dominion,  or  by  the 
Philips,  the  Caesars,  the  Constantines,  and  the  Charlemagnes,  for 
the  consolidation  of  their  power,  of  which  he  will  not  be  found, 
to  have  made  a  skilful  and  efficacious  use. 

He  has  never  felt,  and  is  incapable  of  feeling,  any  influence, 
calculated  to  frustrate  the  views  of  his  ambition,  but  that  of  an 
impetuous  temper.  To  female  blandishments  he  is  utterly  insen- 
sible, as  far  as  they  tend  to  subjugate  the  mind,  although  he  has 
never  deserved,  the  reputation  for  contmency,  which  he  has  en- 
joyed beyond  the  limits  of  Paris.  Josephine  possessed  not  the 
slightest  ascendant  over  his  decisions,  or  his  inclinations,  in  aay 
one  point,  nor  will  the  present  Empress  exert  any  larger  share  of 
influence,  whatever  may  be  the  superiority  of  her  tides,  to  defer- 
ence or  to  love.  For  the  whole  house  of  Lorraine,  he  cherishes 
an  unextinguishable  hate,  and  meditates  the  most  complete  de- 
struction. Motives  of  state  policy  alone,  led  to  this  union,  and 
they  alone  will  regulate  his  department  towards  the  Austrian 
princess,  who  was  sacrificed,  unavailinly  sacrificed,  to  the  pre- 
servation of  her  father's  crown* 


their  existence  to  depend. 


FROM  I*A  BELJ*E  ASSEMBLES. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  COURTSHIP. 

■  THE  following  curious  account  of  Dr.  Johnson's  courtship,  is 
extracted  from  the  Letters  of  Anna  Seward,  and  forms  part  of 
6tae  to  James  Boswell,  Esq. ;  as  it  is  not  inserted  in  this  gentle- 
man's Life  of  Johnson,  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  rea- 
ders : — "  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say  she  perfectly  remem- 
bered his  (Johnson's)  wife.  He  has  recorded  of  her  that  beauty 
which  existed  only  in  his  imagination.  She  had  a  very  red  face, 
and  very  indifferent  features,  and  her  manners  in  advanced  life, 
(for  her  children  were  all  grown  up  when  Johnson  first  saw  her,) 
had  an  unbecoming  excess  of  girlish  levity,  and  disgusting  affec- 
tation. The  rustic  prettiness,  and  artless  manners  of  her  daughter, 
the  present  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  had  won  Johnson's  youthful  heart, 
when  she  was  upon  a  visit  at  my  grandfather's*  in  Johnson's 
school-days.  Disgusted  by  his  unsightly  form,  she  had  a  per- 
sonal aversion  to  him,  nor  could  the  beautiful  versesf  he  address- 
ed to  her,  teach  her  to  endure  him.  The  nymph,  at  length,  re- 
turned to  her  parents  at  Birmingham,  and  was  soon  forgotten. 
Business  taking  Johnson  to  Birmingham,  on  the  death  of  his  own 
father,  and  calling  upon  his  coy  mistress  there,  he  found  her  fa- 
ther dying.  He  passed  his  leisure  hours  at  Mr.  Porter's,  attend- 
ing his  sick-bed,  and,  in  a  few  months,  asked  Mrs.  Johnson's 
consent  to  marry  the  old  widow.  After  expressing  her  surprise 
Jtt  a  request  so  extraordinary — u  No,  Sam,  my  willing  consent 
yoxx  will  never  have  to  so  preposterous  an  union.  You  are  not 
twenty-five,  and  she  is  turned  fifty.  If  she  had  any  prudence  this 
request  had  never  been  made  to  me — Where  are  your  means  of 
subsistence  ?  Porter  has  died  poor,  in  consequence  of  his  wife's 

*  The  Rev.  John  Hunter,  master  of  the  Litchfield  Free-school,  by  whom 
Johnson  wu  educated." 

t  Verses  to  a  lady,  on  receiving  from  her  a  sprij?  of  Myrtle  :-~ 
.'What  hopes,  what  terrors  does  thy  gift  create, 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate ; 
The  myrtle,  ensign  of  supreme  command, 
Consign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand. 
Nor  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair, 
Now  giants,  and  now  rejects  a  lover's  prayer. 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain. 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain ; 
The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers'  heads. 
The  unhappy  lover's  grave  the  myrtle  spreads : 
O  then  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart, 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anxious  heart ! 
Soon  must  this  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  his  doom, 
Adorn  philanders  head,  or  grace  his  tomb. 
VOl.  VII.  3  H 
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expensive  habits.  You  have  great  talents,  but,  as  yet,  have  turn- 
ed them  into  no  profitable  channel."-— 44  Mother,  I  have  not  de* 
ceived  Mrs.  Porter :  I  have  told  her  the  worst  of  me;  that  I  am 
of  mean  extraction ;  that  I  have  no  money ;  and  that  I  had  an 
uncle  hanged. — She  replied,  that  she  valued  no  one  more  or  less 
for  his  descent;  and  that  she  had  no  more  money  than  myself  j 
and  that  though  she  had  not  had  a  relation  hanged,  she  had  fifty 
who  deserved  hanging." — And  thus  became  accomplished  this 
very  curious  amour.  Adieu,  Sir,  go  on  and  prosper  m  your  ar- 
duous task  of  presenting  to  die  world  the  portrait  of  Johnson's 
mind  and  manners. 


TftOX  LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLES. 

ANECDOTES  COLLECTED  FROM  THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  PETES  . 
THE  GREAT,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  parents  of  Peter  the  Great. 

THE  Czar  Alexis  Michaelowistch,  was  a  widower;  gentle 
and  affable,  he  lived  familiarly  amongst  his  subjects,  and  oftea 
condescended  to  ask  them  to  dine  with  him*  without  ceremony* 
One  day,  being  at  the  house  of  a  gendeman  named  Matweof,  he 
found  the  table  set,  and  he  said  to  him,  44  Matweof,  I  will  dine 
with  thee ;  but  on  condition  that  I  derange  no  one."  Immedi~ 
ately  after,  the  wife  of  Matweof  entered  the  apartment,  with  a 
young  man  and  a  girl ;  they  sat  down  to  table ;  the  Czar  spoke 
little,  ate  much,  and  cast  many  looks  on  the  young  girl,  who  wa* 
a  stranger  to  him.  After  dinner  he  said,  44  Matweoi,  I  know  tfagr 
wife,  I  have  seen  thy  son,  but  I  knew  not  thou  hadst  a  daugh* 
ter.  Thou  never  told  me  thou  hadst."  44  My  Lord,  she  whom 
you  have  seen  is  not  my  daughter ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  one  ot 
my  friends.9'— 44  That  girl  is  very  pretty ;  she  has  much  sweet* 
ness  of  countenance."  44 1  can  assure  your  Majesty,  that  she  is 
yet  more  amiable  than  she  is  beautiful ;  she  is  a  charming  cha- 
racter ;  mild,  modest,  and  industrious."  44  You  must  endeavour, 
Matweof,  to  settle  her  well ;  she  merits  it,  from  the  picture  you 
have  drawn,  and  from  such  a  countenance  she  deserves  a  good 
husband."  44 1  think  much  about  it,  Sire ;  bat  it  is  not  a  very 
easy  matter :  all  require  fortune,  now  a-days  (this  was  in  167QJ 
and  she  has  none."  44 1  will  look  out,  myself  for  a  match  that 
may  suit  her ;  think  you  well  about  it,  and  in  a  few  days  we  shall 
see  what  is  to  be  done." 

The  Czar  went  out,  leaving  Matweof  equally  charmed  with 
his  frankness  and  benevolence*   When  Alexis,  some  little  time 
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after,  saw  Matweof  again,  he  said  to  him : — "  Well,  hast  thou 
found  an  husband  for  thy  pretty  protegte  ?"  44  Sir,  I  have  some 
prospect,  but  an  opportunity  is  yet  wanting  to  speak  my  mind ; 
and  I  fear,  as  I  told  your  Majesty,  that  want  of  fortune  will  be 
an  obstacle."  **  I  am  farther  advanced  than  thee,  Matweof,  for  I 
think  I  have  found  what  you  wish.  The  match  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, eligible  J  and  I  hope  she  will  not  refuse  the  offer  :  it  is  an 
husband  rich  enough  for  both ;  a  good  tempered  worthy  man,  in 
a  very  respectable  situation." 

Matweof,  expressing  himself  in  the  highest  terms  of  gratitude, 
said  :— w  Sire,  may  I  presume  to  ask  on  whom  the  choice  is  fal- 
len ?"  "  Thou  shalt  soon  know ;  go  and  bring  in  the  lovely  girl ; 
I  will  question  her  myself."  The  Czar  addressed  her,  made  her 
equivocal  proposals,  but  without  discovering  his  intentions ;  and 
when  she  went  out,  he  took  Matweof  by  the  hand,  and  said :— - 
44  My  friend,  I  will  not  keep  thee  longer  in  suspense ;  I  am  every 
day  more  charmed  with  Natalia  (so  was  she  named)  and  the 
husband  I  intend  for  her  is  myself.  Matweof  immediately  fell 
at  his  feet,  and  after  having  expressed  an  astonishment  at  the 
signal  honour  intended  his  young  charge,  he  said :— u  My  Lord, 
I  have  brought  up  Natalia ;  she  is  distantly  related  to  me,  and  I 
tin  as  much  interested  in  her  happiness  as  if  she  was  my  own 
ebSd ;  but  I  should  become  an  object  of  hatred  and  jealousy  to 
tffe  whole  Court,  who  would  think  I  had  used  stratagem  and  ar- 
tifice to  draw  your  Majesty  into  such  an  alliance.  Put  off,  Sire, 
I  beseech  you,  making  known  your  intention.  Assemble  toge- 
ther, according  to  custom,  die  most  beautiful  young  women  of 
your  empire  ;  Natalia  shall  be  admitted  among  the  number,  and 

5a  sftiafl  be  master  of  your  choice ;  it  will  be  the  same  to  your 
ajesty'  in  the  end,  and  I  shall  not  be  exposed  to  disgrace." 
Hie  Czar  approved  of  this  expedient,  and  in  a  short  time  pro- 
claimed his  intention  of  marrying  again,  and  his  wish  to  make 
Us  Choice  from  the  daughters  of  his  noble  subjects.  Natalia  was 
the  subject  he  selected ;  he  loved  her,  and  he  was  beloved  again. 
He  sought  a  wife  of  simple  and  modest  manners,  he  found  such 
far  Natalia,  and  she  constituted  the  happiness  of  his  life.  He  had 
by  her  Peter  I. ;  her  name  was  Natalia  Kesilowna  Narischin. 

The  difficulty  of  conquering  uatnral  Antipathies*  exemplified  in 
Peter  the  Fiwt. 

Peter  had,  from  his  cradle,  two  antipathies ;  a  dread  of  water 
and  of  Mack  beedes.  His  exalted  mind  triumphed  over  the  for- 
mer, because  he  found  himself  obliged  to  conquer  it ;  he  wished 
to  establish  a  navy,  and  transport  his  people  over  a  new  element, 
and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  fear  it  himself.   To  conquer  the 
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Utter  antipathy  he  had  not  so  powerful  a  motive ;  he  retaiatd 
it,  and  it  degenerated  into  a  weakness.  But  happy  the  people 
whose  sovereign  has  no  other  weakness  than  the  fear  of  Mick, 
beetles.  * 

When  Peter  travelled  through  his  empire  and  enlivened  it  br 
his  presence,  be  would  enter  the  farm-yard  of  a  countryman  t* 
his  carriage  ;  he  dined  in  his  carriage,  and  slept  in  it;  and  diint 
not  enter  the  house  of  a  villager,  fearful  of  meeting  with  black 
beetles,  which  flour  and  ovens  always  draw  together,  and  which 
are  very  general,  where  every  house  has  its  own  oven  and  flow* 
Once,  however,  finding  himself  in  a  court-yard,  from  whence 
the  house  appeared  neat  and  elegant,  he  sent  one  of  his  Bench**- 
chiefs  to  inform  him  if  there  were  any  beetles  in  it  9  the  msstetf 
positively  assured  him  there  was  not  any.  The  Gzar  went  in  to 
take  his  dinner ;  and  the  honest  Russian  assured  htm  that  he 
might  be  perfectly  easy,  for  not  a  single  black  beetle  was  to  be 
found  in  his  house ;  and,  as  a  proof,  he  added,  u  See,  Sire," 
shewing  him  a  black  beetle  nailed  against  the  wall  in  a  corner, 
"  see  the  only  one  that  ever  dared  shew  himself  in  my  house ; 
I  punished  him,  I  nailed  him  there !"  Peter  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
insect,  shuddered,  and  with  a  strong  and  vigorous  hanbVhe  well 
boxed  the  awkward  fellow's  ears,  who  had  placed  before  his 
sight,  the  object  of  his  aversion.  ' 

As  to  his  antipathy  to  the  water,  he  did  more  than  conceal  $ 
he  converted  it  into-  a  passion  for  that  element.  He  was  delist* 
ed  to  be  at  sea  ;  and  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  to  act  the 
pilot,  conduct  sloops,  and  manoeuvre  on  board  his  own  yacht 

One  day  he-invited  the  foreign  ministers  to  take  a  little  incur- 
sion on  die  water,  and  accompany  him  to  Cronstadt,  where*  soote 
new  works,  which  much  interested  him,  called  him;  a  part  of 
his  fleet  were  also  ready  to  set  sail,  and  which  spectacle  he  Wts 
very  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  them* 

They  embarked  on  board  the  Bonyer,  (a  little  Dutch  vessel) 
Peter  was  the  pilot ;  a  propitious  gale  gendy  swelled  the  sails* 
and  for  the  space  of  twenty  miles  nothing  could  be  more  happy 
than  the  navigation.  All  on  a  sudden  a  violent  east  wind  arose1? 
Peter  looked  at  the  weather,  and  saw  a  black  cloud  at  a  distance 
which  foretold  a  storm ;  he  dissembled,  and  notwithstanding 
made  ready  to  face  it.  The  tempest  did  not  fail  soon  to  burst 
forth ;  the  air  became  darkened,  contrary  winds  arose,  whistled 
amongst  the  cordage,  agitated  the  sails,  and  a  whirlwind  twisted 
them  around  the  yacht.  All  the  Ministers,  with  one  accord,  sur- 
rouded  the  Czar  and  begged  him  to  land  near  Peterhoff.  Peter 
refused  to  comply,  sought  to  assure  diem  they  were  safe,  and  an- 
swered to  every  new  persuasion  they  offered,  me  bau*ey  fear 
nothing.   However,  the  heavy  clouds  increased  the  darkness? 
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frequent  flashes  of  lightning  issued  from  them,  and  claps  of 
thunder  accompanied  the  roarings  of  the  wind :  the  Vessel  could 
no  longer  be  guided  by  the  helm ;  it  rose  and  sunk,,  the  prey  of 
the  whitened  billows  and  the  foaming  surf ;  on  every  side  a  gulf 
opened  which  threatened  to  swallow  them  up,  while  cries  of  dis- 
tress* were  hoard,  and  terror  and  dismay  with  the  palid  hue  of 
death  were  seated  on  every  visage ;  Peter  alone  was  calm  in  the 
midst  of  peril,  and  he  opposed  science  and  address  against  the 
tempest's  rage.  The  Ministers  again  repeated  their  solicitations, 
and  begged  him  to  return  or  put  to  land.  But  Peter,  all  activity* 
giving  an  eye  to  every  thing,  enforcing  his  orders,  and  occupied 
with  his  work,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them  all.  At  length,  M.  de 
Ldos,  Minister  from  Poland  and  Saxony,  at  once  more  bold  and 
terrified  than  the  rest,  alone  approached  the  Czar,  and  in  a  seri- 
ous and  lementable  tone  of  voice,  said  to  him ;  "I  implore  your 
Majesty,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  return  to  Petersburgh  ;  or,  at 
least,  to  allow  us  to  land  at  the  nearest  shore  to  Peterhoff,  and 
consider  that  the  King,  my  master,  did  not  send  me  into  Russia 
to  be  drowned !  If  I  perish  here,  as  there  is  every  appearance  I 
shall,  your  Majesty  will  have  to  answer  for  it  at  my  Court.'9 

The  Czar,  notwithstanding  the  imminent  danger,  could  not 
forbear  laughing  at  this  speech,  and  tranquilly  answered  him  :— 
44  Nie  bausey  Mynheer  Van  loos.  If  you  perish,  we  shall  perish 
also,  and  then  your  Court- can  call  no  one  to  account."  Peter, 
however,  thought  no  more  of  reaching  Cronstadt ;  he  had  felt, 
for  some  time,  that  it  was  impossible,  and  he  thought  only  of 
making  land  somewhere,  but  the  storm  rendered  it  difficult ;  he, 
nevertheless,  happily  got  out  of  die  critical  situation  in  which  he 
w&s  placed ;  he  seized,  in  a  most  able  manner,  a  lucky  moment, 
and  went  ashore  at  Peterhoff. 

Nothing  renders  us  more  joyful  than  escaping  a  great  danger. 
The  supper  was  quickly  prepared ;  they  sat  down  to  table,  where 
the  best  Hungarian  wine  was  not  spared ;  they  gaily  conversed 
on  their  adventure,  laughed  at  their  fears,  and  passed  their  joke* 
on  M.  de  Loos.  All  these  gentlemen  slept  at  Peterhoff ;  as  for 
Peter,  at  break  of  day,  while  every  one  yet  slept,  he  regained  his 
bouyer,  and  set  sail  for  Cronstadt ;  and  he  sent  orders  from 
thence  to  take  his  party  from  Peterhoff  by  boats. 


Anecdote  of  Peter  the  Great  when  in  France. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  then  at  St.  Cyr,  drew  near  the  end  of 
her  earthly  pilgrimage,  when  Louis  the  X  Vth.,  yet  a  child,  was 
just  commencing  his.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  certainly  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  such  a  man  as  Peter ;  but  he  had  some  dif- 
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ficulty  in  getting  an  introduction  to  her.  In  the  depth  of  retire* 
ment,  taken  up  only  with  her  salvation,  during  her  latter  days, 
she  received  no  visitors ;  the  Czar,  however,  was  admitted;  he 
found  her  in  bed,  from  which  she  seldom  rose ;  he  lifted  aside 
the  curtain,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  coatcntplated  her, 
and  addressed  to  her  good  and  sensible  conversation,  suitable  * 
the  moment.  The  visit  was  very  short ;  Kourakin  serving  fatal 
as  an  interpreter,  for  Peter  did  not  speak  French  ;  he  knew  only 
Dutch  and  his  own  language.  The  Czar  was  remarkably  taM» 
six  feet  four  inches  ;  when  the  Regent  presented  Louis  XV*  to 
him,  then  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  Peter,  to  consider  him  near- 
er, took  him  up  in  his  arms  and  brought  him  close  to  his  face  I 
he  then  embraced  him  and  said "  May  your  Majesty  grow  up 
happily,  and  reign  with  all  prosperity  J  Perhaps,  in  time  to  come, 
we  may  much  want  the  assistance  of  each  other." 

Peter's  ordinary  mode  of  living". 

At  four  every  morning,  Peter  awoke ;  Tiis  Ministers  thea 
brought  in  their  reports,  and  presented  their  different  documents? 
he  saw,  he  investigated,  and  passed  judgment  himself,  gave  bin 
orders,  and  made  notes ;  heard  all  objections,  answered  them,  soft 
tened,  changed,  or  corrected  them,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  righteous  and  enlightened  mind.  A  slight  breakfast  was  thflfc 
brought  him ;  he  dressed  himself  and  went  to  the  Admirality, 
and  was  present  at  the  Senate.  He  dined  regularly  at  eleven 
o'clock ;  the  dishes  which  were  generally  served  up,  and  which 
he  was  most  fond  of,  were  cabbage  soup,  either  made  salt,  or  sew 
crout,  gruel,  a  cold  sucking  pig,  basted  with  sour  cream,  col4 
roast  meat,  and  cucumber,  salt  meat,  roast  lamb,  ham,  and  old 
cheese.  After  dinner,  he  slept  for  two  hours  in  his  night  gown* 
When  he  awoke,  he  received  the  reports  of  such  business  as  W 
been  expedited  in  the  morning;  he  took  no  supper,  and  retire^ 
early  to  rest.  In  his  regular  way  of  living,  setting  aside  what  h$ 
gave  up  to  drinking,  and  those  orgies  where  he  appeared  to  abaa? 
don  himself,  he  took  no  other  beverage  than  kisteschtchi  qua****- 
and  sometimes  a  little  brandy.  At  length  he  quitted  this  kindt  01 
drink  to  accustom  himself  to  wine ;  at  first  he  drank  none  other, 
than  that  of  Medoe ;  but  latterly  he  preferred  Hermitage  wine. 

When  he  held  Court  festivals,  or  gave  them  himself  to  more 
small  and  select  society,  he  wished  every  one  to  be  gay  and  jo- 
vial i  he  rightly  judged  that  wine  was  a  proper  stimulus  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  and  he  was  not  displeased  to  see  his  company 
rather  inebriated,  provided  that  decency  was  observed;  who* 
they  swerved  from  that  in  the  least  degree,  his  method  was  to  de- 
prive them  from  continuing  it,  by  plunging  them,  by  jrpeattd 
draughts;  into  the  most  stupid  intoxication. 
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Peter  the  Great,  and  a  Dutch  master  of  a  vessel. 

Peter  had  a  clerk  of  his  kitchen,  named  John  Velten ;  he  was 
a  German,  and  his  master  loved  him  for  his  fidelity.  It  is  well 
known,  and  for  what  reason,  Peter  was  so  very  sparing  of  his 
money;  he  did  not,  therefore,  shower  pecuniary  benefits  upon 
Veken ;  but  his  manner  of  recompensing  him  was  indirect :  I  find 
it  admirable,  and  I  must  confess  I  should  feel  an  ill  opinion  of 
any  one  who  could  discover  any  thing  in  it  either  little  or  deser- 
ving of  ridicule. 

It  often  happened  that  the  monarch  went,  accompanied  by  his 
Generals  and  very  particular  friends,  to  dine  in  pic  nic  at  John 
Yehen'a;  at  a  ducat  a  head.  He  found  in  this  a  three-fold  plea- 
ww ;  he  amused  himself,  enjoyed  in  these  pic  nics  that  true  free- 
4pm  of  conversation  which  is  die  charm  of  life ;  he  spared  the 
treasures  of  the  state,  and  he  improved  the  fortune  of  one  who 
had  served  him  well,  by  the.  means  of  the  man's  situation  in  life. 
He  loved,  honoured,  encouraged  by  his  presence  and  his  famila* 
rity,  every  condition,  every  profession  t  he  despised  no  one ;  but 
he  loved  to  mix  among  his  subjects,  and  observe  every  station  of 
We :  he  made  every  body  feel  at  their  ease ;  they  might  speak  to 
him  and  converse  with  him  free  from  all  restraint,  while  he  knew 
how  to  render  to  himself  what  was  his  due ;  and  he  could  always 
easily  distinguish  insolence  and  blame-worthy  boldness,  from  un- 
taught vulgarity,  or  a  defective  education.  As  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  him  to  give  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
maritime  affairs,  which  increased  under  his  dominion,  like  every 
thing  else  he  undertook,  he  was  particularly  gratified  when  he 
**s  in  company  with  merchants  or  dealers,  whom  he  animated 
td  industry ;  he  loved  to  improve  himself,  through  their  means, 
smd  very  often  he  was  their  instructor;  for  his  vast  genius, 
fvompt  at  conception,  had  already  acquired  the  most  enlarged 
*ttd  well  connected  ideas  on  navigation  and  commerce :  he  often 
went  to  dine  with  these  merchants  of  Petersburgh,  at  whose 
hdoses  he  knew  he  should  meet  sea-faring  men,  sailors,  or  mas- 
ters of  vessels. 

He  chanced  one  day  to  meet  at  the  house  of  one  of  those  mer- 
chants, a  Captain  of  a  trading  vessel,  a  true  Dutchman,  of  the 
name  of  SdhipperJ*  who  was  there,  with  some  of  his  crew.  Peter 
had  just  dined;  he  desired  that  the  Captain  might  sit  down  to 
table,  and  that  his  people  should  also  remain  in  the  apartment 
and  enjoy  his  presence :  he  had  them  served  with  drink,  and  he 

*  May  we  not  presume  to  believe  that  the  appellation  of  Skipper,  given  to 
master*  of  trading  vessels,  is  derived  from  this  circumstance  i—Jtote  by  the 
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amused  himself  with  their  sea-phrases,  as  coarse  as  they  were 
artless. 

One  of  these  sailors,  emboldened  by  the  indulgence  of  the  mon- 
arch, thought  proper  to  drink  the  health  of  the  Empress,  with  all 
the  zeal  of  gratitude.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  took  up  the 
jug,  bent  his  head  in  advance,  scraped  his  feet  awkwardly  behind 
nim,  and  said,  "  My  Lord,  the  Great  Peter ,  long  live  your  wife. 
Madam,  the  Empress"  Captain  Schipper  turned  himself  round, 
looked  at  the  sailor,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  to  shew  the  Czar 
that  he,  for  his  part,  understood  the  usages,  politeness,  and  style 
of  the  Court,  rose  up,  jogged  the  sailor  with  his  elbow,  took  the 
jug,  advanced  towards  Peter,  bent  his  body  very  low,  and  thus 
correcting  the  phrase  of  the  mariner ; — "  Sir,  the  Great  Peter, 
long'  live  her  Excellency,  Madam,  the  Empress,  your  spovse.n  The 
Czar  smiling,  replied,  "  Schipper,  that  is  very  well,  indeed^  I 
thank  you." 

Miraculous  Image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Peter  the  Great  being  once  at  a  town  in  Poland,  heard  much  of 
a  wonderful  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  had  been  seen  to 
shed  tears  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  he  resolved  to  ex* 
amine  this  extraordinary  miracle.  The  image  being  highly  ele- 
vated, he  asked  for  a  ladder,  ascended  it,  and  approached  close 
to  the  image :  he  discovered  two  little  holes  near  the  eyes :  he 
put  his  hand  to  the  head-dress,  and  lifted  up  with  the  hair  a  por- 
tion of  the  skull.  The  monks,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der, quietly  regarded  the  Czar,  for  they  did  not  imagine  he  could 
so  soon  discover  the  fraud ;  but  when  he  even  put  his  finger  up- 
on it,  they  shuddered  to  behold  their  miraculous  Virgin  thus  dis- 
honoured. The  Emperor  discovered,  within  the  head,  a  basin, 
whose  bottom  was  even  with  the  eyes ;  it  contained  a  few  very 
small  fish,  the  motions  of  which  agitated  the  water,  and  caused  it 
to  issue  slowly,  and  by  small  quantities,  from  the  two  overture 
at  the  corner  of  each  eye.  He  descended  the  ladder,  without 
seeking  to  undeceive  the  devotees,  or  any  one ;  but  addressing 
himself  to  the  monks,  he  said  coldly  to  them,  "  That  is  a  very 
curious  image,  indeed!" 

Peter's  grief  for  the  death  of  his  Son. 

Peter,  after  the  death  of  his  first  son,  had  another  son  by  Ca- 
tharine, Peter  Petrowitch ;  without  any  hopes  of  having  more. 
On  him  all  his  hopes  now  rested;  and  if  he  perished,  no  one  re- 
mained to  perpetuate  his  memory.  He  lost  him  at  the  age  of  one 
year  and  an  half :  this  was  a  terrible  stroke  to  him,  he  could  not 
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support  it,  his  great  soul  was  sunk,  he  fell  into  a  profound  mel- 
ancholy, lost  sight  of  his  projects,  his  affairs,  and  the,,  care  of  his 
empire ;  he  sdhut  himself  up,  would  see  no  one,  and  obstinately 
refused  admittance  to  any  body.  Alone,  in  his  apartment,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  grief,  and  even  Catharine  herself,  durst  not 
approach  him.  This  situation  lasted  several  days ;  Catharine  was 
in  the  most  trying  inquietude,  for  she  had  not  only  to  support  he* 
own  sorrow,  but  also  the  terrible  state  to  which  she  saw  the  Czar 
reduced :  she  addressed  herself  to  the  senator  Dolgowrouki,  a 
steady,  sensible,  and  worthy  man,  of  great  abilities,  and  much 
attached  to  the  Czar  and  his  country,  and  who  possessed  a  well- 
merited  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  Prince* 

Dolgowrouki  promised  to  put  every  thing  in  practice  to  draw 
the  Czar  out  of  this  solitary  grief,  and  he  meditated  the  follow- 
ing  plan : — He  assembled  the  Senate,  put  himself  at  their  head, 
made  them  follow  him,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the  Czar's  cham- 
ber :  they  knocked,  no  answer ;  they  knocked  again,  repeated  it, 
and  cried  out,  with  evident  terror. — Peter,  struck  by  these  cries, 
and  feeling  uneasy,  presented  himself,  asked  who  dared  trouble  his 
repose,  and  infringe  upon  the  order  he  had  given  of  being  left 
alone?  Dolgowrouki  cried  out,  that  his  empire  was  lost  if  he  did 
not  shew  himself;  that  all  business  was  at  a  stand,  and  that  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  every  thing  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  if 
fee  did  not  come  and  regulate  his  affairs,  they  were  proceeding  to 
to  the  election  of  a  new  sovereign,  since  the  state  could  not  stand 
without  a  head. 

The  Czar,  struck  with  the  firmness  of  Dolgowrouki,  and  with 
&  language  so  new  to  him,  conquered  his  obstinacy,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  dragged  from  the  abode  of  grief ;  he  followed  Dol- 
|pwrouki  to  the  Senate,  and  soon  the  multiplicity  of  business, 
and  the  affairs  he  had  to  examine  and  regulate,  made  him  forget 
jfris  grievous  loss,  and  he  thought  only  of  occupying  himself  in  the 
cares  of  government. 

Origin  of  Czarko-Celo  t  or,  the  Borough  of  Sarka,  in  Russia. 

Peter  lived  a  long  time  at  a  distance  from  his  empire,  either  on 
account  of  the  wars  he  had  to  sustain,  or  by  his  travels  into  dif- 
ferent countries.  It  was  in  one  of  these  absences  that  Catharine 
employed  herself  with  the  pleasure  of  giving  him  an  agreeable 
surprise. 

At  fifteen  or  sixteen  Russian  miles  south  of  Petersburgh,  she 
had  remarked  at  a  distance  from  the  high  road,  an  elevated 
situation,  which  would,  she  thought,  be  very  appropriate  to  the 
erecting  on  it  a  small  summer  residence,  making  it  commodious, 
simple,  commanding  a  fine  prospect,  and  surrounded  with  smiling 
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objects,  such  as  Peter  was  fond  of.  She  had  it  constructed  prfc 
vately ;  it  was  built  of  wood,  and  she  herself  presided  dver  the 
work :  she  drew  the  plans,  and  ordered  the  layjng  out  of  tht 
gardens,  disposing  every  thing  with  that  promptituae,  that  all  wa* 
finished  on  the  arrival  of  her  husband- 
Peter,  on  his  return  to  Petersburgh,  ever  active,  was  continually 
hi  motion ;  he  dug  canals,  he  formed  quays,  and  forwarded  the 
Works  of  his  new  city.  Catharine  told  him  she  had  made  a  dife 
eovery  of  a  charming  situation,  of  which  be  was  yet  ignoran^ 
where  he  had  never  been,  though  very  near  to  Petersburgh* 

Peter  suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  there  by  Catharine :  thef 
soon  went  out  of  the  high  road,  and  arrived  at  a  height,  where 
stood  a  house,  concealed  by  a  wood,  so  that  Peter  could  not  see  it; 
but  there  a  rural  festival  was  in  preparation  for  him ;  he  could  not, 
however,  help  admiring  the  place,  and  its  situation.  Catharine 
informed  him,  she  had  made  herself  happy  by  building  on  this 
spot  an  habitation  according  to  his  taste;  Peter  applauded  the  idea, 
and  still  conversing,  they  walked  on ;  they  approach  it,  and  he 
sees,  at  length,  before  his  eyes,  a  pleasant  garden,  a  charming 
house,  the  chimnies  smoking,  and  several  persons  in  readiness  to 
receive  him :  and  he  enters,  and  experiences  all  the  pleasure  of  sur- 
prise ;  while  he  caused  Catharine  to  enjoy  one  more  infinitely  ex- 
quisite, by  the  extreme  satisfaction  he  evinced  at  all  he  beheld; 
he  praised  every  thing,  found  all  in  the  most  perfect  order,  em- 
braced the  lovely  architect,  who  had  so  ingeniously  employed 
herself  in  promoting  his  pleasures ;  took  her  by  the  hand,  led  htr 
to  the  ftftlkt-and  never  did  Peter  make  so  agreeable  and  cheerful  a 
res  past.  j 

Elizabe&Wterwards  built  the  spacious  Castle  of  Czarko-Celo ; 
which  is  constructed  of  brick,  and  is  yet  in  fine  preservation. 

Miss  Hamilton. 

The  Empress,  wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  had  a  maid  of  hoisour 
named  Hamilton ;  she  was  young,  pretty,  and  of  great  tenderness* 
Reputation  and  pleasure  are  not  always  compatible  with  fern^k 
decorum.  Twice  already  had  she  extinguished  every  rnatemg 
sentiment  in  her  bosom,  and  had,  by  murder,  deprived  the  fruit 
of  her  imprudence  from  being  brought  to  light:  two  innocent 
victims  had  received  from  this  beauteous  Hamilton  life  by  love, 
and  death  from  a  sense  of  reputation.  The  third  pregnancy  was 
visible,  and  she  was  closely  watched,  and  it  was  proved  that 
Miss  Hamilton  had,  for  the  third  time,  destroyed  her  offsprings 
The  law  condemned  herto  lose  her  head,  and  the  sentence  was 
executed  accordingly. 

Peter  had  not  beheld  so  many  attractions  unmoved ;  he  bad 
loved  her,  and  she  had  made  him  happy.  Miss  Hamilton,  in  her 
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prison,  given  up  to  the  most  bitter  reflections,  could  not  yet  help 
tattering  herself  with  escaping  death,  as  she  reckoned  the  Czar 
amongst  her  lovers.  The  day  marked  for  her  punishment  arriv- 
ed; she  appeared  upon  the  scaffold,  habited  in  a  robe  of  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  black-ribbands ;  and  never  had  she  looked  so 
beautiful.  The  monarch  advanced  to  bid  her  farewell;  he  em- 
braced her,  encouraged  her,  and  said  to  her, 44 1  cannot  save  thee ; 

law,  which  condemns  thee,  is  greater  than  I!  Trust  in  God, 
and  suffer  patiently."  And  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Czar, 
deeply  affected,  pressed  her  hand  for  the  last  time,  and  walked 
away,  that  captivating  head,  with  one  blow,  was  separated  from 
her  beautiful  body,  and  so  terminated  the  life  of  the  unfortunate 
Miss  Mamilton ! 

FROM  THE  LITERARY  PANORAMA. 

.  SINGULAR  ACT  OF  GRATITUDE  OP  CARTOUCHB  THE  ROBBER. 

Cartouche  the  robber,  infested  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  [born  in  Paris  1693.]  His  people  were  arranged  in 
bands,  and  regularly  placed,  every  night,  as  so  many  guards; 
but  certainly  not  for  the  protection  of  property.  He  piqued  him- 
self on  being  a  generous  and  gallant  man ;  and  his  behaviour  to 
Madame  de  Sfegur,  has  some  claims  to  support  his  pretensions.-— 
That  lady  fo&nd  on  her  toilette,  one  morning,  the  following  epis- 
tle, respectfully  addressed  to  her,  without  being  able  to  form  the 
most  distant  conjecture,  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  placed 
there. 

"  Madame,— As  I  am  informed  of  every  thing  that  passes 
both  in  the  city,  and  at  court,  I  know  that  two  days  ago  you 
spoke  of  me  very  advantageously  to  the  Regent,  Monseigneur 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  tnat  you  said,  "  a  man  like  me  might 
make  a  good  general  of  an  army :"— I  am  extremely  grateful  for 
the  good  opinion  you  entertain  of  my  abilities ;  and  by  way  of 
demonstrating  my  gratitude,  I  have  caused  one  hundred  bot- 
tles of  Champagne  wine,  which  I  have  carefully  chosen  as  excel- 
lent, to  be  placed  in  your  wine  cellar.  I  add  to  this  small  pre- 
sent an  impression  from  my  seal.  It  is  a  sovereign  safe  conduct, 
and  you  may  securely  walk  in  any  part  of  Paris,  at  whatever 
hour  you  please,  without  feeling  the  smallest  misadventure. 

"  I  am  with  respect,  Madame, 

.Your  most  humble,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

CARTOUCHE.* 

Madame  de  Stgur,  astonished  at  this  information,  recollected 
however,  that  she  had  spoken  of  Cartouche  to  the  Regent.  She 
instantly  sent  servants  to  examine  her  wine  cellar,  and  sure 
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enough  they  found  the  hundred  bottles  of  Champagne  mentioned 
in  the  letter  She  conceived  violent  suspicions  of  the  honesty  of 
her  domestics,  and  proposed  to  remove  to  another  house ;  but 
her  friends  advised  her  to  confide  in  the  honour  of  the  robber 
who  had  promised  his  protection,  and  who  would  not  sufler  her 
to  be  robbed.  Besides,  said  they,  all  Paris  is  full  of  Cartovchw&i 
and  perhaps  you  may  fall  into  hands  of  gangs  still  more  despe- 
rate. It  is  certain,  that  Madame  de  Segur,  never  could  discover 
by  what  means  his  agents  had  access  to  her  house ;  and,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  she  never  could  perceive  that  she  suffered 
the  smallest  injury. 


FBOM  THE  UNIVERSAL  MAGAZINE. 

Cursory  Circumstances  connected  with  the  late  Henry  Fielding. 

ACCIDENT  lately  threw  me  into  the  company  of  an  aged 
gentleman  in  the  country,  who  formerly  possessed  some  little 
share  of  intimacy  with  the  late  Henry  Fielding  and  his  family. 
So  entire  is  the  dearth  of  information  respecting  the  minute  bio- 
graphical circumstances  of  the  greatest  novel-writer  which  this 
country  ever  produced,  that  I  listened  with  much  interest  to  the 
trifles  mentioned  by  my  new  acquaintance.  Trtfltrt^  indeed  was 
the  information  acquired ;  but  those  who  love  the  memory  of  the 
author  that  has  charmed  them  through  many  an  hour  of  exqui- 
site relaxation,  may,  perhaps,  admit  that  no  circumstance  connect- 
ed with  him  can  be  too  trivial  for  record. 

My  friend  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skelton,  at 
whose  academy  Sir  John  Fielding,  and  the  sons  of  the  poet,  were 
educated.  He  has  there  frequently  seen  Fielding,  and  declares 
his  conversation,  even  in  the  latter  and  declining  years  of  his  life, 
to  have  been  animated  and  winning  beyond  description.  In  point 
of  person,  Fielding  allows  himself  (see  his  voyage  to  Lisbon)  to- 
be  far  from  interesting.  Sickness,  as  he  approached  the  grave, 
must  have  made  strange  inroads  on  his  complexion  and  general 
aspect.  Fielding  was  an  invalid  when  first  my  friend  knew  him. 
Much  may,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  disease;  bat 
my  aged  informer  emphatically  assured  me,  that  he  44  was  the 
plainest  man  he  ever  beheld." 

Mrs.  Feilding  (his  last  wife,  and  the  mother  of  those  children 
whose  infantile  gambols  interrupted  the  author  so  often  while 
writing  Tom  Jones,  and  from  whom  he  parted  with  such  heart- 
felt regret,  when  quitting  England  for  Lisbon,)  was  raised,  or 
my  authority  misleads  me,  from  a  menial  capacity  to  the  bed  flf 
the  author.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  personal  attraction,  UitdS 
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though  not  much  indebted  to  education,  was  of  pleasing  manners, 
and  most  decorous  conduct*  She  resided,  on  her  return  from 
Lisbon,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  for  several  months,  at 
Mr.  Sketton's,  and  a  neighbouring  gentleman  was  so  far  capti- 
vated by  her  manners  and  appearance,  that  he  requested  her  in 
marriage ;  but,  with  an  honourable  respect  for  the  recollection 
of  her  husband,  she  peremptorily  declined  this  flattering  over* 
tore. 

Fielding  is  known  to  have  died  in  circumstances  truly  poetical 
in  regard  to  pecuniary  matters.  His  last  work  (the  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  to  Lisbon)  was  dedicated  to  the  public,  under  the  hope 
of  national  gratitude,  causing  a  contribution  (perhaps  I  should 
say  honorary  offering)  to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
of  him  who  had  proved  so  great  an  honour  to  his  country.  The 
booksellers  had  grown  rich  while  the  author  remained  poor.  But, 
in  regard  to  the  connection  between  Fielding  and  his  publishers, 
an  instance  of  generosity  occurs,  which  cannot  be  too  generally 
known.  The  person  who  had  chiefly  been  in  the  habit  of  purcha- 
sing his  manuscripts,  was  so  entirely  convinced  of  the  excellence 
of  the  bargains  which  he  had  made,  and  so  honourably  anxious 
to  render  a  compensation  to  the  family  of  his  literary  benefactor, 
that  he  left,  at  his  death,  a  considerable  sum  (my  informer  be- 
lieves fifteen  hundred  pounds,)  to  Mrs.  Fielding ! 

Sir  John  Fielding,  the  brother  of  the  poet,  appears  to  have  in- 
herited his  portion  of  family  humour,  although  he  has  left  no  re- 
cord, in  a  lettered  form,  of  his  comic  propensity.  The  following 
circumstance  my  friend  adduced  as  an  instance.  After  paying  a 
visit  to  a  country  gentleman  of  eminent  hospitality,  Sir  John 
mounted  his  horse,  in  company  with  several  brother-convivialists. 
The  knight,  though  "  a  thick  drop  serene"  had  quenched  the 
lustre  of  his  orbs,  was  a  fearless  horseman.  In  fact,  his  steed  was 
trained  to  obedience,  and  was  familiar  with  the  rider's  haunts. 
Sir  John  rode  forwards;  but  when  he  arrived  at  Hatley-row,  un- 
der the  impulse  of  the  gay  purpose  of  the  hour,  he  checked  hi* 
horse,  and  the  animal  entered  the  paved  yard  of  an  inn.  Our 
traveller  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  shade  over  his  sightless 
eyes,  which  the  apprehensiveness  and  surprise  of  the  innkeeper 
and  his  wife  converted  into  a  mask.  It  was  during  the  time  of  a 
general  panic  throughout  the  country,  in  consequence  of  a  threat- 
ened invasion  from  France.  Sir  John  found,  by  the  tremulous 
accents  of  the  people  at  the  inn,  that  his  appearance  had  produ- 
ced a  striking  effect  on  their  imagination,  and  he  accordingly 
humoured  their]apprehensions.  He,  with  many  significant  shrugs, 
and  divers  protestations  of  extreme  haste,  informed  his  auditors 
that  the  French  were  landed  in  great  numbers,  and  were  far  ad- 
vanced On  their  march  to  the  metropolis ;  that  himself  had  been 
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captured  by  the  foe,  and  only  released  on  condition  of  wearing  a 
mask,  or  bandage,  till  six  hours  were  expired.  After  commuai* 
eating  this  intelligence  he  quitted  the  inn. 

It  happened  that  the  innkeeper's  wife  was  one  of  the  most  ere* 
dulous  among  the  weak.  Terrified  beyond  measure,  she  hastened 
and  buried  all  the  money  she  could  collect,  and  threw  the  house- 
hold plate  into  the  well  for  safety.  The  whole  house  was  com- 
motion, from  the  stable-yard  to  the  topmost  garret.  The  joke 
was,  of  course,  soon  detected,  and  the  identity  of  the  knight 
shortly  ascertained.  So  high  was  the  indignation  of  the  silly  host, 
when  he  discovered  the  extent  of  his  duplicity,  that  he  commen- 
ced an  action  against  the  waggish  alarmist.  The  cause  was  tried 
at  Winchester,  when  the  plaintiff  was  deservedly  nonsuited. 

i  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  to  regret  that  the  pubKc 
have  never  been  gratified  with  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
life  of  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Fielding.  I  believe  it  is  gene- 
rally apprehended  that  the  complexion  of  his  actions  would  nol 
bear  a  minute  scrutiny,  and  therefore  it  is  concluded  that  the  task 
was  altogether  declined  by  those  able  to  form  a  regular  digest  of 
his  life.  If  this  indeed  be  so,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  surviving 
friends  of  Henry  Fielding  have  acted  most  injudiciously.  The 
world  knows,  that  Fielding  was  betrayed,  by  the  liveliness  of  Us 
imagination,  into  many  indiscretions.  It  knows  that  indulgence 
became  habit,  and  that  he  degenerated  into  a  character  conspi- 
cuous for  dissipation.  It  was  prepared,  therefore,  for  a  record  of 
follies,  but  was  graciously  disposed,  from  admiration  of  Field* 
ing's  talent,  to  meet,  half  way,  every  apology  which  could  be  of- 
fered for  his  eccentricities.  Mankind  were  prepared,  likewise,  to 
reap  a  lesson  of  instruction  from  a  detail  of  the  shoals  which 
shipwrecked  the  morals  of  one  so  eminently  gifted  with  genius, 
and  so  elevated  in  sentiment,  during  the  labours  of  his  recluse 
hours. 

There  is  a  species  of  sublimity  (as  we  have  been  taught  bjf 
Burke,  in  silence^  which  magnifies  the  presumed  deformity  of  the 
object  concealed  by  taciturnity.  Thus  the  world  forms  a  most 
terrific  idea  of  the  errors  which  it  is  led  to  believe  are  too  enor- 
mous to  meet  the  light.  Fielding  has  left  a  son  conspicuous  for 
talent,  who  must  be  possessed  of  documents  for  the  biography  of 
his  father.  What  a  noble  offering  to  the  memory  of  an  Ulustnous 
parent  would  be  an  apology  for  the  life  of  Fielding,  (if  in4«cd 
an  apology  be  requisite,)  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted  descends? 

I  have  now  before  me  Fielding  s  last  performance,  his  JottF 
nal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon.  How  tender  are  his  expressions  re- 
garding the  children  he  was  about  to  quit—for  ever !  Methink* 
it  would  be  but  a  due  return,  for  his  offspring  to  pen  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  fame,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  raise  a  literary  monument  to 
his  memory !  I  remain,  yours,  &c.   J.  N.  B. 
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Wahabitea.—PL  correspondent  of  the  Institute  has  presented  a  most 
afflicting  contrast,  on  the  w  History  of  the  Pachalike  of  Bagdad," 
<wfcere  fee  has  resided  for  some  years.  The  fine  country,  for  which  na- 
ture has  done  so  much,  has,  since  the  decline  of  the  empire  of  the 
Khaiifs,  been  successively  devastated  by  the  Persians,  1  artars,  and 
Turks.  It  still,  however,  retains  some  traces  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence, and  on  account  of  its  natural  fertility  always  possesses  within 
itself  the  means  of  a  renovated  prosperity.  The  inhabitants  are  per- 
petually menaced,  however,  by  a  warlike,  fanatical,  and  formidable 
sect,  called  the  Wahabitcs,  who  have  formerly  made  incursions  into 
their  territories,  during  which  they  treated  the  natives  with  the  great- 
est injustice,  cruelty,  and  opression. 

The  Wahabites  consist  of  certain  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who,  during 
the  last  half  century,  have  subjugated  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  in 
succession,  and  have  at  length  attained  such  an  amazing  degree  of 
preponderance  and  celebrity,  that  they  have  spread  affright  and  con- 
sternation throughout  all  the  country,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
confines  of  Syria.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  father  of  their 
founder,  who  did  not  pretend  to  innovation,  but  to  reform  and  restore 
the  Koran,  so  as  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  purity.  They  combat 
against  those  who  profess  any  other  religion  than  their  own,  but  they 
are  most  exasperated  against  the  Mahometans,  as  their  own  sect  con- 
sists of  Heretic*  ;  they  expect  crowns  of  martyrdom  for  themselves, 
provided  they  die  in  battle,  and  deem  it  agreeable  to  God  to  massacre, 
pillage,  and  destroy,  all  whom  they  are  pleased  to  term  infidels.. 
There  are  no  exploits,  however  formidable,  and  no  crimes,  however 
odious,  that  may  not  be  expected  from  this  union  of  warlike  ferocity 
and  religious  fanaticism. 

Madeira  House — The  malignant  war  which  has  existed  in  Europe 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  having  destroyed  the  intercourse  of  this 
country  with  Southern  Europe,  and  it  being  no  longer  permitted  to 
opulent  invalids  to  resort  to  those  climes  for  the  restoration  of  their 
health,  it  has  lately  been  conceived,  that,  if  an  artificial  climate,  equal 
In  temperature  to  the  most  salubrious  parts  of  Italy,  could  be  formed 
in  our  own  island,  we  might  expect  results  somewhat  similar.  Since 
the  possession  of  Madeira  by  the  English,  that  island  has  afforded 
hope  to  invalids ;  but,  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  a  voyage  thi- 
ther being  commensurate  with  the  means  of  only  few  persons,  it  has 
baes  proposed,  to  erect  and  maintain,  at  Clifton,  a  house  and  cov- 
eted grounds,  built  and  fitted  for  these  purposes,  to  be  called  a 
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Madeira  house,  in  which  the  temperature  of  that  island  is  to  be  opn- 
stantiy  maintained.  The  difference  of  climate  principally  consisting 
in  temperature  and  moisture — if  the  means  of  having  a  dry,  wann, 
and  uniform  atmosphere,  are  attainable  in  England,  the  object  of  in- 
valids will,  in  great  measure,  be  effected.  The  expense  of  such  anim- 
der taking  being  unavoidably  great,  the  most  eligible  plan  has  appeared 
to  be  to  create  a  fund,  by  subscription, — as  50,0001.  in  500  shares,* 
1001.  each — the  shares  to  be  transferable.  The  salubrity  of  the  air  of 
Clifton,  with  the  power  of  supplying  the  building  with  the  Hottfefl 
water,  have  pointed  it  out  as  the  most  proper  place  in  the  island  for 
such  an  institution.  It  is  intended  to  concentrate  within  it  whatever 
can  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  health.  The  public  rooms,  stair* 
cases,  and  passages,  are  to  be  kept  at  the  summer  temperature  of  6% 
or  65  degrees,  and  the  private  apartments  are  to  be  furnished  with  the 
means  of  being  kept  at  any  temperature  which  the  feelings  of  the  re- 
sident may  suggest  as  most  desirable,  or  his  physician  prescribes.  An 
extensive  conservatory  for  exotics  is  to  be  formed  as  a  promenade 
for  the  residents  ;  in  addition  to  which,  pleasure-grounds  are  te  be  laid 
out  and  cultivated  as  a  Botanic  garden.  A  covered  circus  is  to  be  con- 
nected for  equestrian  exercise,  at  all  seasons,  and  provision  made  for 
other  exercises,  suited  to  the  strength  of  the  invalid,  both  active  and 
passive. — It  is  proposed  also  to  introduce  baths  of  every  description, 
and  a  constant  supply  of  the  most  approved  mineral  waters.  Thai 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Hygeian  Temple  may  avail  themselves,  in  one 
spot,  of  all  the  scattered  gifts  of  Nature,  which  the  experience  of 
ages  has  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  the  restoration  of  health.  Th* 
building  is  intended  to  accommodate  fifty  persops,  each  to  have  two 
rooms,  one  adjoining  the  other;  with  a  dressingrroom,  capable  of 
lodging  a  private  attendant.  There  is  also  to  be  a  suit  of  public  rooms, 
adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  the  whole  of  the  inmates.  Suppo- 
sing each  person  to  pay  2001.  per  annum,  or  per  winter,  a  revenue  of 
10,0001.  per  annum  will  arise,  adequate  to  pay  interest  to  the  sharCf 
holders,  and  to  support  the  institution.  The  estimate  for  the  building 
is  40,000, — the  purchase  of  the  ground,  and  other  expenses,  at  least, 
10,0001.  The  area  for  the  house  and  gardens  is  to  cover  four  acres-- 
which  will  allow  space  sufficient  for  the  promenades,  circus,  botanic 
garden,  and  pleasure-grounds.  Dr.  Kentish,  is  to  be  the  resident 
physician,  and  Mr.  Busby  is  named  as  the  architect. 

Literary  Prodigy,— The  following  account  is  extracted  from  the 
Moniteur  of  May  28. — Gottingen,  May  20. — For  these  eight  inqntn9 
we  have  had  among  the  students  of  our  university,  a  boy  ten  years  and 
a  half  old,  who  is  a  real  phenomenon.  The  name  of  this  young  utvwt 
is  Charles  Witte.  He  understands  the  languages,  history,  geography* 
and  literature,  as  well  ancient  as  modern :  at  the  age  of  eight  years  he 
possessed,  besides  his  mother-tongue,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Eng$8h, 
and  Italian,  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  he  could  not  only  trans- 
late currently,  the  Eneid  of  Virgil,  and  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  but  could 
besides  speak,  with  an  astonishing  facility,  all  the  living  languages 
which  has  been  just  mentioned.  Of  this,  the  last  year  gave  such  satis* 
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factory  proofs  in  a  public  examination,  which  he  Underwent  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  that  that  Body  honoured  him  with  the  follow- 
ing diploma : 

Alms  Universitatis  Lipsiensis  Rectore  Carolo  Gottlob  Kuhnio,  etc.  etc. 
Carolus  Witte  Lochaviensis  puer  IX.  annorum. 

Propter  prxmaturam  exiraiamque  in  iis  quibus  non  puerilis,,  sed  adolesces* 
turn  *tas  inbui  solet,  solertiain ;  potiisimtim  verd  Unguarum  antiquarian  grxcje 
AC  latinz,  item  recentiorum  franco-Gallic ac,  anglicx,  etruscx,  notitiam  baud, 
vulgarem,  quam  a  nemine  nisi  a  patre  Carolo  Henrico  Godofrego  unico  et  solp 
praeceptore  acceprt. 

Exemplo  plane  singular!  non  modo  albo  PhOyrijc  (Lelpsick)  insertus,  serum 
etiam  data  fide,  civibus  Academic  nostra:  adscriptus  est. 

Till  his  arrival  at  Gottingen,  this  child  had  no  other  instructor  that) 
his  father,  the  clergyman  Wkte.  The  king, of  Westphalia,  desirous 
that  he  should  continue  to  direct  the  studies  of  his  son  to  their  termi- 
nation, has  granted  him  a  pension,  which  has  enabled  him  to  quit  his 
pastoral  functions,  and  to  accompany  his  pupil  to  our  university.  The 
young  Witte  is  now  studying  philosophy :  he  is  engaged  in  a  course 
of  mathematics,  physicks,  and  metaphysicks,  and  shews  the  most  hap- 
py disposition  for  all  the  sciences, 

Panharmomcon. — Of  the  many  exhibitions  of  human  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  this  country,  the  Panharmonicon,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Gurk, 
a  native  of  Vienna,  is  certainly  amongst  the  most  remarkable.  In  this 
machine,  after  seven  years  of  unremitting  labour,  the  artist  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  complete  self-acting  band  of  musical  instru- 
ments— the  whole  of  which  are  conprehended  within  a  frame  of  about 
six  feet  in  length,  four  feet  in  width,  and  about  nine  feet  in  height. 
The  appearance  of  the  machine  is  that  of  a  canopy  bed,  with  elegant 
Hue  silk  furniture.  The  front  view  presents  to  the  spectator  a  row  of 
thirty-one  oboes,  and  twenty  German  flutes,  placed  perpendicularly,  as 
the  pipes  of  an  organ ;  the  ends  resting  on  a  frame  raised  somewhat 
Jess  than-two  feet  from  the  floor.  Behind  these  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  square  pipes  of  wood,  also  placed  perpendicularly.  Above  these 
instruments  are  placed  four  French  horns,  the  mouths  directed  towards 
,  .the  front  of  the  machine  ;  and  on  the  same  frame  are  fixed  fourteen 
trumpets,  in  a  perpendicular  position.  Behind  these  are  a  pair  of  kettle 
drums,  with  a  triangle  on  the  one  side,  and  a  pair  of  cymbals  on  the 
other.  Above  is  a  double  drum ;  and  in  the  front,  behind  the  flutes 
and  oboes,  a  regimental  drum,  in  a  perpendicular  position.  At  the 
back  of  the  machine  is  a  barrel,  like  that  of  a  common  organ,  five  feet 
in  length  and  nine  inches  in  diameter,  resting  in  a  horizontal  position 
on  its  axis,  about  two  feet  from  the  floor.  Within  the  base  of  the  ma- 
chine is  a  pair  of  bellows,  which  supply  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  other 
pipes.  Immediately  beneath  the  trumpets  and  French  horns  is  a 
'  fttaaller  pair  of  bellows,  comprehended  within  what  appears  merely  a 
'  cross  bar.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  machine  is  put  in  action, 
consists  of  three  distinct  parts.  The  first  actuates  the  flutes,  oboes, 
pipes,  and  drums;  the  second  the  trumpets,  French  horns  and  trian- 
gle ;  and  the  thirji  the  cymbals.  The  several  parts  being  wound  up  as 
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*  clock)  the  pins  upon  the  revolving  barrel  raise  small  brass  laves** 
which  communicate  by  cords  with  the  different  valves  and  stops  of  the 
various  instruments.  German  Waltzes,  and  full  pieces  by  Mozart,  Horn* 
berg,  and  Starke,  are  performed  with  great  correctness ;  but  the  watch 
reU  /  of  the  Emperor's  guard,  at  Vienna,  is  peculiarly  .grand,  from  the 
powerful  effect  of  the  horns  and  trumpets.  The  tones  produced  by  the 
combination  of  flutes,  oboes,  and  pipes,  bear  some  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  organ.  The  pieces  are  not  rapidly  performed,  but  the  effect  is 
grand  and  striking.  We  understand  that  this  machine  having  been 
submitted  to  a  minute  inspection  of  the  connoisseurs  at  Leipsic,  the 
inventor  received  unbounded  approbation  from  those  critics,  esteemed 
•  the  first  in  Europe,  with  regard  to  musical  science  and  mechanism. 
The  execution  of  the  trumpet  notes  had  been  pronounced  impossible 
till,  the  completion  of  this  extraordinary  machine,  which  will  deserved- 
ly become  an  object  of  universal  curiosity  during  its  exhibition  in  this 
country.  It  is  indeed  an  astonishing  effort  of  human  ingenuity  and 
perseverance.  Mr.  Gurk  is  a  performer  on  every  instrument,  com- 
prehended in  this  elaborate  piece  of  mechanism. 

Massacre. — An  account  of  the  horrible  massacre  in  Egypt  has  been 
transmitted  to  England  by  a  young  gentleman  of  Hull.  He  was  at 
Alexandria  when  the  slaughter  commenced,  on  the  1st  of  March  ;  and 
in  his  passage  up  the  Nile,  he  met  the  heads,  in  pickle,  of  24  Beys, 
going  as  a  present  to  the  Grand  Signior  at  Constantinople.  On  his 
arrival  at  Grand  Cairo,  he  saw  the  heads  of  the  ordinary  Mamelukes 
ranged  before  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  mosques,  to  be  owned  by 
the  relations  of  the.  deceased.  The  massacre  continued  for  several 
days. — The  Pacha  of  Egypt  defends  his  conduct  in  ordering  the  mas- 
sacre by  stating,  that  the  Beys  had  formed  a  plan  to  atack  him  as  soon 
as  the  military  force  of  15,000  men  should  have  been  ordered  against 
Mecca  and  Medina. 

Description  of  the  Guerillas.— This  is  a  hardy  race: — They  gene- 
rally perambulate  in  small  parties,  according  in  number  to  the  object 
they  have  in  view  ;  their  unceasing  thirst  for  spoil  makes  them  ex- 
tremely  active  in  learning  where  the  enemy  are  contemplating  to  con- 
vey baggage  or  provisions ;  and  the  perfect  knowledge  of  these  Guer- 
illas have  of  every  tract  of  the  country,  gives  them  a  decided  advan- 
tage, in  being  able  to  watch  and  way-lay  the  enemy's  transports.  They 
are  unremitting  in  their  labours,  night  and  day,  when  they  have  any 
object  in  view ;  and  their  information  is  generally  correct,  The  dress 
and  look  of  these  marauders  (as  the  enemy  term  them)  are  enough  to 
inspire  dread ;  they  wear  an  immense  cap,  covered  with  fur,  which  is 
tied  by  a  black  belt  under  the  chin  ;  a  loose  dark  jacket  is  thrown  care* 
lessly  over  their  shoulders,  and  at  the  side  of  their  horses  hangs  the 
destructive  weapon  of  terror,  a  lance,  which  measures  about  ten.  feet ; 
the  sharp  point  fixes  into  a  leather  tube,  which  is  suspended  from  the 
saddle  to  the  off-shoulder  of  the  horse,  on  the  right  side ;  in  the  centre 
of  the  handle  of  the  weapon  is  a  strap  affixed,  to  secure  it  from  imped- 
ing the  animal's  progress,  or  inconveniencing  the  rider*  and  when 
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necessity  requires  the  use  of  the  weapon,  it  is  unslung  with  the  great- 
est facility ;  their  immense  whiskers,  and  goat-skin  boots,  give  these 
natives  a  most  striking  and  terrific  appearance ;  and  the  hardy  way  in 
which  they  subsist  (as  an  onion,  a  piece  of  bread,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes 
is  to  them  a  meal  of  luxury  and  content)  enables  them  to  undergo  any 
privation,  and  renders  them  lit  fbr  the  harrassing  nature  of  their  war* 
fere,  so  destructive  and  annoying  to  the  enemy. 

^  Russian  Caravan*— In  course  of  last  August  there  left  Asiatic  Ru&» 
fiia,  for  Koulgi,  the  frontier  town  of  China,  a  caravan  of  merchandise, 
in  value  30,200  rubles,  laden  on  sixty-six  horses,  and  a  second  caravan 
was  in  preparation.  The  traffic  with  China,  in  this  direction,  began  in.  1 
1803,  they  succeeded  in  a  carrying  safely  goods  to  the  amount  of 
35,000  rubles.  The  Chinese  city  of  Koutscha,  with  some  other  Chinese 
forts  and  establishments,  form  a  line  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tarabagatay, 
extending  to  Little  Buckharia,  along  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Kou>» 
taischa,  which  was,  conquered  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  about  the 
year  1750. 

Book  with  invisible  Letters  and  Embellishments.— Altona,  July  23. 
4rreat  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  existence  of  a  book  for 
which  it  is  affirmed  the  Emperor  Rodolphus  offered  1 1,000  ducats.  Li- 
J>er  Passionis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christy  cum  Jiguris  et  characteribus 
nulla*  materia  contfiositis.  u  The  book  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 
Jusus  Christ,  with  figures  and  characters  not  made  of  any  materials 
whatever."  This  book,  it  is  recently  ascertained,  is  in  possession  of  the 
family  of  the  Princess  de  Ligne.— It  contains  twenty-four  leaves  of 
vellum,  in  12 mo.  on  which  not  the  smallest  trace  is  apparent  on  in- 
spection; but  when  a  leaf  is  strongly  pressed  against  the  blue  paper 
with  which  the  book  is  interleaved,  the  characters  become  visible,  as 
also  the  out-lines  of  the  figures,  which  are  executed  with  the  most 
laborious  finishing.  This  work  is  attributed  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
between  1485  and  1509.  A  certificate  of  that  age  vouches  for  its  au- 
thenticity. 

Atight  Excursion  in  an  jHr  Balloon.^hn  Italian  journal  gives  the 
following  relation :— M.  Giard  ascended  from  Florence  in  a  balloon, 
Oct.  1.  In  half  an  hour  he  lost  sight  of  the  earth,  and  found  himself  at 
an  elevation  of  2,500  toises  (15,000  feet).  The  balloon  still  continued 
t6  rise,  when  M.  Giard  finding  his  limbs  benumbed  .by  the  extreme 
cold,  and  himself  nearly  overpowered  by  sleep,  manoeuvred  to  descend  ; 
but,  perceiving  beneath  him  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  he  rose  again,  and 
suffered  still  more  from  the  excessive  cold.  He  journeyed  thus  in  the 
heavens,  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  then  perceived  land, 
and  descended  safely  at  St  Gasciano,  having  from  the  moment  of  his 
ascension  been  absent  nine  hours. 

Preservative  Cloak  from  Drowning:  the  Invention  restored  to  its 
.  "rightful  Owner*— >All  the  world  knows  that  Captain  Ladorini  made  not 
My  in  Upper  Italy,  but  also  in  our  city,  in  the  course  of  last  month. 
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sundry  experiments  ih  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  Us  cloak  for 
to  which  he  has  given  the  appellation  of  a  Hydrostatic  cloak,"  and  es- 
pecially in  this  city,  he  crossed  the  sea  from  the  mole  to  the  light 
house.  M.  Ladorini  in  his  annunciations  to  the  public,  attributes  to 
himself  the  invention  of  this  cloak ;  but  the  learned  have  proved  that 
the  merit  of  this  discovery  appertains  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  has 
been  dead  more  than  three  centuries.  In  1785,  the  brothers  Gerii, 
architects  of  Milau,  published  a  work  in  which  they  gave  a  description 
and  figure  of  this  cloak,  acknowledging  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
had  traced  the  drawing  of  it  from  a  sketch  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  By 
means  of  this  machine  the  celebrated  Lunardi  passed  in  1788,  the  arm 
of  the  sea  from  Calais  to  Dover,  which  is  seven  leagues  across.  In 
the  same  year  the  brothers  Gerii  made  experiments  of  a  like  nature 
at  Munza,  in  the  presence  of  his  highness  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
also  at  Pavia,  Placenza,  Rome,  &c.#  At  Closternenburgh,  near  Vienna, 
they  passed  the  Danube  under  the  inspection  of  Prince  Charles  of 
Lichtenstein,  and  many  officers  of  the  staff.  Some  years  afterwards 
the  brothers  Gerii  caused  a  party  of  five  grenadiers  preceded  by  a 
drummer,  to  proceed  two  Italian  miles  along  the  canal  of  Milan ;  when 
all  these  soldiers  happily  landed  with  their  cloaks,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Count  of  Wilezeck,  and  many  thousands  of  spectators.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  discoveries  and  recollections,  our  Journals  advise  Cap- 
tain Ladorini,  instead  of  claiming  the  invention  as  his  own,  to  endeavour 
to  improve  this  Hydrostatic  cloak  to  the  same  perfection  as  it  had  obtain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  brothers  Gerii,  in  order  to  prevent  any  further 
toss  of  Uvea  among  such  of  his  associates  as  may  be  induced  to  try  ex- 
periments on  its  powers. 

##*  We  do  not  sufficiently  recollect  such  passage  of  Lunardi  across 
the  sea,  from  Calais  to  Dover  to  offer  additional  remarks  or  intelligence 
on  this  article.  If  it  be  fact  that  lie  really  did  perform  that  voyage  in 
the  manner  alluded  to,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  the  principle  he  em- 
ployed. A  machine  capable  of  that  enterprize  may  deserve  encour- 
agement. In  the  hands  of  some  of  our  workmen,  it  may  reach  nearer 
to  perfection  than  in  those  of  the  brothers  Gerii. 

Transparent  Z*aM*r.— Nuremburgh,  Sept.  27.  The  manufacturer 
Jtcesch,  at  Weimar,  has  discovered  a  method  of  making  leather  trans- 
parent ;  and  completely  proof  against  humidity.  This  leather  has 
greatly  the  appearance  of  horn. 

Great  Saving' in  Brewing*— kn  intelligent  correspondent,  who  has 
successfully  tried  the  experiment,  recommends  to  families  brewing 
their  own  malt  liquor,  the  use  of  32ibs.  of  brown  sugar  with  two  bushels 
of  malt,  which  produced  him  about  50  gallons  of  ale  as  good  in  every 
respect  as  if  made  from  six  bushels  of  malt,  besides  effecting  a  saving 
of  31s.  8d.  being  the  difference  between  32lbs.  of  sugar  at  17s.  4d.  and 
two  bushels  of  malt  at  24s*  making  together  41s.  4d.  and  six  bushels 
of  malt  at  72s.— The  same  quantity  of  hops  is  required  for  8ibs.  of 
sugar  as  for  a  bushel  of  malt,  and  he  mixes  the  sugar  with  the  wort  as 
it  runs  from  the  mash-tub. 
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POtt  THE  SELECT  REVIEWS. 

THE  RELIC  OF  THE  BROKEN  STRING. 

SAD  relic  of  that  broken  string, 

Once  sounding  high  to  many  a  varied  measure. 
When  beauty's  lips,  like  seraph's  murmuring, 

Poured  on  my  raptured  ear  the  song  of  pleasure, 
Mute  thou  lyest,«!-thy  spirit  fledj— 

That  thrilling  energy  is  dead, 
Which  once  the  heart  could  move ; 
And,  soothing  for  awhile  its  caije, 
Awaken' d  all  the  feelings  there 

Allied,  and  link'd  to  love. 
Sister  of  harmony !  no  more, 
When  graceful  fingers  shall  explore 

The  mazes  of  the  shell, 
To  charm,  with  most  persuasive  skill, 

The  soul  of  music  from  its  cell, 
Obedient  to  the  snowy  hand, 
Shalt  thou,  beneath  its  impulse,  bland. 
In  tones  impassioned  thrill ! 

Another  now  thy  place  supplies, 

Triumphant  o'er  thy  spell : — 
Another  to  that  touch  replies, 
And  murmurs  back  melodious  sighs, 

In  soft,  responsive  swell. 
Alas !  to  still  the  throbs  of  pain, 
To  chase  the  phantom  sorrow's  train, 

No  more  from  slumber  shalt  thou  rif 6 

Yet  not  unprized  by  me, 
Sad  relic  of  the  broken  string ! 

Tho*  silent,  shalt  thou  be.— 
Thou  to  memory's  harp  shalt  cling, 
That  loves  of  vanish' d  days  to  sing 
When  joy,  and  hope,  were  in  their  spring, 
And  rule  that  wildest  harp,  and  prompt  its  Sweetest  strain-. 

I'll  place  thee  there, — for  well  I  know 

How  sweet  that  song,  in  cadence  low, 

Upon  my  charmed  ear  will  flow  : 
The  shades  of  past  delights  appear 

That  time  has  borne  away, 

Recording  many  a  former  day 
To  pensive  memory  dear.— 
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They  rise,  they"  throng  to  visionM  view*  *  -  . 

lake  myriads  in  the  solar  ray, 
Reluctant  darkness  glancing  thro' — 
With  eyes  of  light,  and  cheek  of  rose/ 
Love  his  infant  presence  shows : 
Pleasure,  with  her  garland  fajr,  • 

Fresh  in  every  balmy  flower. 
That  opens  to  the  balmy  air, 

Moisten'd  in  the  morning  shower: 
And  enjoyment  smiling  there, 

Heedless  of  the  fleeting  hour. 

They  pass ! — but  see,  from  mingling  shade. 
What  radiant  groups  to  view  advance, 

"As  the  thin  curling  shadows  fade, 

And  on  the  nerv'd  remembrance  glance/ 
In  all  the  heav*nly  hues  bedight, 

Luxuriant  nature  gives  the  year, 

When  Spring  enchants  the  soul  and  sight, 

With  sounds,  and  scenes  to  rapture  dear ; 

And  all  her  odours  flings  around, 

With  Jiving  freshness  o'er  the  ground. 

And  thou  art  nigh,  beloved  one  ! 

Whose  presence  is  thy  lover's  sun; 
Whose  praise  no  idle  lay  shall  tell ; 

Within  whose  gentle  breast, 

As  in  a  hallowed  shrine,  or  temple  blest, 
The  pure  affections,  prized  so  well. 
And  placid  virtues  love  to  dwell. 

Mild  is  thine  eye,  thy  look  is  mild,— • 

As  if,  from  earthly  thoughts  beguil'd, 

On  heav'n  some  sainted  sufferer  smil'd. 

The  minutes,  Mary,  pass'd  with  thee, 
Were  minutes  winged  with  ecstacy, 
And  tinged  with  precious  light: 
Snatch' d  from  the  gloomy  power,  whose  tea^s 
Dim  with  chill  drops  life's  hurrying  years, 

Remembrance  weeps  their  flight. 
There  could  not  from  these  lips  of  thine 


That  did  not  seem  a  spell  divine, 

And  sink  into  the  soul ! 
But,  hark1  across  the  quivering  strings 
Her  timorous  hand  she  lightly  flings, 
And  every  chord  awakening-  tries  ; 
Then  muses  half, — and  half  she  sighs ; 
Till,  as  one  melting  lay  prevails, 
In  song  her  rosy  breath  exhales. 
Sweet  as  the  sound  of  summer  gales 
That  stir  the  leafy  grove  remote, 
Came  to  the  ear  each  dulcet  note. 

Perhaps,  to  shade  awhile  her  face, 
•  Expression  gave  her  saddest  grace : 
For  still,  to  feeling  true. 
All  that  pale  grief,  or  hopeless  passion  kneV, 
The  gazing  list'ner  there  might  trace, 
And  pity  pause  to  view. 
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Yet  while  those  honied  lips  exhaled 
The  strain, — the  song,  that  so  prevail'd, 

When  love  was  all  the  theme  ?r- 
While  sung  that  faultering  voice  so  well 

The  lay,  of  passion-prompted  maid,- — 

Be  ne'er  such  gentle  one  betrayed. — 
Ah !  that  some  star-eyed  power  would  tell, 

Descending  to  the  poet's  dream, 
If,  with  the  bosom's  sight-enslaving  swell. 

The  heart  avowed  what  tuneful  tips  conveyed  1" 

Blest  be  sad  relic  of  the  broken  string, 

Blest  be  the  harp  of  memory  for  ever ! 
Ah !  from  its  hallowed  chords,  when  e'er  they  ring, 

Than  thine,  a  dearer  strain  resound  can  never, 
Tho'  love,  and  pleasure  brush,  with  golden  win?, 

And  wake  the  enchantress,  wild  with  fond  endeavour. 
To  that  wild  harp,  sad  relic,  thou  shalt  cling, 

And  death's  chill  touch  alone  thy  hold  shall  sever ! 
When  for  my  brows,  that  rapture  ne'er  caresses, 

Pale  grief  and  care,  their  gloomy  wreath  sit  twining, 
And  lone  reflection  with  her  pang  oppresses, 

To  touch  the  latent  spark  of  ioy  which  slumbers, 

Call  from  the  strings  their  melodies  refining, 

And  pour  upon  my  car  that  song's  entrancing  numbers  1 
4prU,  1812.  G.  W.  C. 
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PROM  THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

iMchetlt  LappoTtica,  or  a  Tour  in  Lapland,  now  first  published  from  the  OrigiU 
nal  Manuscript  Journal  of  the  celebrated  Linnsus;  by  James  Edward  Smith, 
If.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Sic.  President  of  the  Linnaean  Society.  In  two  Volumes,  8rt. 
Price  XL  1*.  boards.   White  and  Cochrane.  1811. 

EVER  since  the  Linnaean  collection  arrived  in  this  country, 
this  very  curious  journal,  composed  during  the  author's  travels 
in  Lapland,  and  frequently  cited  in  many  of  his  works,  had  been 
eagerly  expected  by  British  naturalists  to  make  its  appearance  in 
an  English  dress.  From  various  causes,  however,  such  expecta- 
tions were  frustrated,  till,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Smith, 
4  Mr.  Charles  Troilus,  a  young  gentleman  in  the  mercantile  line, 
resident  in  Loudon,  undertook  the  task  of  translating  it.'  The 
manuscript  having  been  written  in  Swedish,  was  the  only  bar  t* 
its  publication  at  an  earlier  period,—- since,  of  all  Linnaeus's  un- 
dertakings, this  journey  seems,  for  some  time,  to  have  been  the 
most  talked  of.  The  work  was  considered  as  so  valuable  in 
Sweden,  that  some  have  said  if  every  other  part  of  the  collection 
had  gone  out  of  the  country,  this  precious  relic  of  their  celebrat- 
ed naturalist  ought  at  any  rate  to  have  been  retained.  4  The  re- 
mark, however,'  says  Dr.  Smith,  4  was  not  made  till  long  after 
the  manuscript,  with  all  the  treasures  which  accompanied  it,  had 
escaped,  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  pursuit  instituted  by  the  Swedish 
monarch  to  recover  them,  and  had  reached  England  in  safety.*1 

The  reader  would  be  greatly  disappointed  if  he  should  expect 
to  find  a  regular  and  systematic  description  of  the  unfrequented 
region  which  our  author  traversed  with  such  enthusiastic  delight. 
*  The  composition/  as  the  editor  properly  remarks,  4  is  entirely 

<V0*.  VHr     *  3L 
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artless  and  unaffected,  giving  a  most  amiable  idea  of  the  writers 
mind  and  temper ;  and  h  cannot  but  be  considered  as  highly  cu- 
rious to  contemplate  in  these  pages  the  development  of  such  a 
mind  as  that  of  Linnaeus.  It  is,  in  short,  such  a  journal  as  a  man 
would  write  for  his  own  use,  without  the  slightest  thought  of  hs 
ever  being  seen  by  any  other  person.'  The  object  bf  the  tour, 
and  the  equipment  of  its  author  for  the  undertaking,  are  charac- 
teristically expressed  in  the  following  passage : 

"  Having  been  appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  to  tra- 
vel through  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature  in  that  country,  I  prepared  my  wearing  apparel  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  journey  as  follows-:*  1 

"  My  clothes  consisted  of  a  slight  coat  of  Westgothland  linsey-wool- 
sey cloth  without  folds,  lined  with  red  shalloon,  having  small  cuffs  and 
collar  of  shag :  leather  breeches;  a  round  wig,  a  green  leather  cap,  and 
a  pair  of  half  boots.  I  carried  a  small  leather  bag  half  an  ell  in  length,  bit 
somewhat  less  in  breadth,  furnished  on  one  side  with  hooks  and  eyes, 
so  that  it  could  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  This  bag  contained  one 
shitt ;  two  pair  of  false  sleeves ;  two  half-shirts ;  an  inkstand,  pencase, 
microscope  and  spying-glass ;  a  gauze  cap  to  protect  me  occasionally 
from  the  gnats;  a  comb ;  my  journal,  and  a  parcel  of  paper  stitched 
together  for  drying  plants,  both  in  folio ;  my  manuscript  ornithology, 
Flora  Ufilandica,  and  Characters  Generici.  I  wore  a  hanger  at  my 
side,  and  carried  a  small  fowling-piece,  as  well  as  an  octangular  stick, 
graduated  for  the  purpose  of  measuring.  My  pocket  book  contained 
a  passport  from  the  Governor  of  Upsal,  and  a  recommendation  from 
the  Academy."  I  set  out  alone  from  the  city  of  Upsal,  on  Friday, 
May  12,  173,  at  eleven  o'clock,  being  at  that  time  within  half  a  day 
of  twenty-five  years  of  age." 

We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  in  traversing  the  more  cultivat- 
ed provinces  of  Sweden,  Upland,  Gestrickland,  Kelsingland,  Me- 
delpad,  Angermanland  and  Wcstbothland.  We  pass  over,  too, 
many  pleasing  and  intelligent  remarks,  in  which  our  traveller  de- 
rives and  communicates  instruction  from  the  most  common  sub- 
jects in  natural  history  in  a  manner  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  a* 
well  as  his  interesting  observations  on  the  domestic  economy  of 
Sweden.  These  occur  at  every  step,  but  we  rather  hasten  to  the 
immediate  object  of  the  tour— his  information  respecting  Itff 
land. 

It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  benevolent  and  religious  feel- 
ings which  constantly  actuated  the  mind  of  Linnaeus.  Wherever 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  divine  service,  we  find  him 

•  A  print,  taken  from  Linnaeus  in  this  dress,  was  published  some  yds* 
in  London,  and  may  be  frequently  seen  in  the  possession  of  his  pupils  and  td* 
,  nrirers. 
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invariably  present,  and  he  was  pirticularly  anxious  to  inform 
himself  of  the  state  of  religion  amoug  the  Laplanders.  He  tells 
us  that 

u  At  Easter,  Whitsuntide  and  Christmas,  as  well  as  on  the  four  annu- 
al festivals  by  law  established,  the  Laplanders  ^of  the  lower  or  wood- 
land tracts)  and  the  colonists  usually  attend  divine  service  at  church, 
where  they  stay  till  the  holidays  are  over,  and  are  accommodated  in 
huts  adjoining  the  sacred  edifice.  Those  who  live  at  no  great  distance 
from  a  church,  attend  there  every  other  Sunday ?  to  hear  a  sermon.  On 
the  intermediate  Sundays,  prayers  are  read  to  the  members  of  each 
family  at  home." 

Happy  would  it  be  for  the  more  civilized  part  of  mankind,  if 
they  were  more  generally  influenced  by  the  same  zeal  and  devo- 
tion which  characterize  the  simple  inhabitants  of  these  northern 
regions ! — The  subsequent  passage  may  be  taken  as  an  example  * 
of  Linnaeus's  classical  taste  in  composition  : 

M  Ovid's  description  of  the  silver  age  is  still  applicable  to  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Lapland.  Their  soil  is  not  wounded  by  the  plough,  nor 
is  the  iron  din  of  arms  to  be  heard;  neither  have  mankind  found  their 
way  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  nor  do  they  engage  in  war  to  define 
its  boundaries.  They  perpetually  change  their  abode,  live  in  tents>  and 
follow  a  pastoral  life,  just  like  the  patriarchs." 

Linnaeus's  first  attempt  to  enter  Lapland  was  unpropitious. 
Finding  the  country  intersected  by  marshes  nearly  impassable,  he 
sent  a  native  of  the  country  in  search  of  accommodation,  and  of 
a  guide.    The  messenger  on  his  return, 

u  was  accompanied  by  a  person  whose  appearance  was  such  that  I  did 
not  at  first  know  whether  1  beheld  a  man  or  a  woman.  I  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  any  poetical  description  of  a  fury  could  come  up  to  the  idea 
which  this  Lapland  fair-one  excited.  It  might  well  be  imagined  that 
she  was  truly  of  Stygian  origin.  Her  stature  was  very  diminutive. 
Her  face  of  the  darkest  brown  from  the  effects  of  smoke.  Her  eyes  dark 
and  sparkling.  Her  eye-brows  black.  Her  pitchy-coloured  hair  hung 
loose  about  her  head,  and  on  it  she  wore  a  fiat  red  cap.  She  had  a  gray 
petticoat ;  and  from  her  neck,  which  resembled  the  skin  of  a  frog*  were 
suspended  a  pair  of  lar^e  loose  breasts  of  the  same  brown  complexion, 
but  encompassed  by  way  of  ornament,  with  brass  rings.  Around  her 
waist  she  wore  a  girdle,  and  on  her  feet  a  pair  of  half  boots.  Her  first 
aspect  struck  me  with  dread ;  but  though  a  fury  in  appearance,  she 
addressed  me  with  mingled  pity  and  reserve  in  the  following  terms. 
u  O  thou  poor  man  !  what  hard  destiny  t  an  have  brought  thee  hither, 
to  a  place  never  visited  by  any  one  before  ?  This  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  beheld  a  stranger.  Thou  miserable  creature  I  how  didst  thou 
come,  and  whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  Dost  thou  not  perceive  what  houses 
and  habitations  we  have,  and  with  how  much  difficulty  we  go  to 
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church  ?"  I  entreated  her  to  point  out  some  way,  by  which  I  might 
continue  my  journey  in  any  direction,  so  as  not  to  be  forced  the  way  I 
came.  •*  Nay  man,"  said  she, "  thou  hast  only  to  go  the  same  way  back 
again ;  for  the  river  overflows  so  much,  it  is  not  possible  for  thee  to 
proceed  further  in  this  direction.  From  us  thou  hast  no  assistance  to 
expect  in  the  prosecution  of  thy  journey,  as  my  husband,  who  might 
have  helped  thee,  is  ill.  Thou  mayst  inquirerfor  our  next  neighbour} 
who  lives  about  a  mile  off,  and  perhaps  if  thou  shouldst  meet  with  him, 
he  may  give  thee  some  assistance,  but  I  really  believe  it  Will  scarcely  be 
in  his  power,"  I  inquired  how  far  it  was  to  Sorsele.  "  That  we  do 
not  know,"  repled  she, "  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  roads  it  is 
about  seven  days  journey  from  hence,  as  my  husband  has  told  me." 

"  My  health  and  strength  being  by  this  time  materially  impaired,  t>y 
wading  through  such  an  extent  of  marshes,  laden  with  my  apparel 
and  luggage,  for  the  Laplander  had  enough  to  do  to  carry  the  boat ; 
by  walking  for  whole  nights  together ;  by  not  having  for  a  long  time 
tasted  any  boiled  meat:  by  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  water,  as 
nothing  else  was  to  be  had ;  and  by  eating  nothing  but  fish,  unsalted 
and  crawling  with  vermin,  I  must  have  perished  but  for  a  piece  of 
dried  and  salted  reindeer's  flesh,  given  me  by  my  kind  hostess  die 
clergyman's  wife  at  Lycksele.  This  food,  however,  without  breadf 
proved  unwholesome  and  indigestible.  How  I  longed  once  more  to 
meet  with  people  who  fed  on  spoon  meat  I  I  inquired  of  this  woman 
whether  she  could  give  me  any  thing  to  eat.  She  replied, "  nothing 
but  fish." — I  looked  at  the  fresh  fish,  as  it  was  called,  but  perceiving 
its  mouth  to  be  full  of  maggots,  I  had  no  appetite  to  touch  it:  but 
though  it  thus  abated  my  hunger,  it  did  not  recruit  my  strength.  I 
asked  if  I  could  have  any  reindeer's  tongues,  which  are  commonly 
dried  for  sale,  and  served  up  even  at  the  tables  of  the  great ;  but  was 
answered  in  the  negative.  "  Have  you  no  cheese  made  of  reindeer's 
milk?"  said  I,  «  Yes,"  replied  she,  "  but  it  is  a  mile  off." — tf  If  it  were 
here,  would  you  allow  me  to  buy  some  ?"  "  I  have  no  desire,"  answer* 
ed  the  good  woman,  "  that  thou  shouldst  die  in  my  country  for  want 
of  food?' 

"  On  arriving  at  her  hut,  I  perceived  three  cheeses  lying  under  a 
shed  without  walls,  and  took  the  smallest  of  them,  which  she,  after 
some  consultation,  allowed  me  to  purchase  The  cap  of  my  hostess, 
like  that  of  all  the  Lapland  women,  was  very  remarkable.  It  was 
made  of  double  red  cloth,  as  is  usually  the  case,  of  a  round  flat  form. 
The  upper  side  was  fiat,  a  foot  broad,  and  stitched  round  the  edge* 
where  the  lining  was  turned  over.  At  the  under  side  was  a  hole  to 
receive  the  head,  with  a  projecting  border  round  it.  The  lining  be- 
ing loose,  the  cap  covers  more  or  less  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer. 
As  to  shift,  she,  like  all  her  countrywomen,  was  destitute  of  any  such  1 
garment.  She  wore  a  collar  or  tippet  of  the  breadth  of  two  fingers, 
stitched  with  thread,  and  bordered  next  the  skin  with  brass  rings. 
Over  this  she  wore  two  gray  jackets,  both  alike,  which  reached  to  ner 
knees,  just  like  those  worn  by  the  men." 

Two  very  curioua  notices  respecting  natural  history,  occur  itf* 
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Vol*  1.  p.  182  and  191,  in  the  former  of  which  Linnaeus  clearly 
anticipates  the  Hedwigian  theory  of  the  fructification  of  mosses, 
frotn  which  his  difference  to  Dillenius  subsequently  diverted  him, 
sttid  in  the  latter  he  seems  first  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  his 
arrangement  of  quadrupeds,  principally  founded  on  the  teeth.  ( If 
I  knew,*  says  he,  4  how  many  teeth,  and  of  what  peculiar  form, 
as  well  as  how  many  udders,  and  where  situated,  each  animal  has, 
I  should  perhaps  be  able  to  contrive  a  most  natural  methodical 
arrangement  of  quadrupeds.' 

The  district  of  Lulea  affords  many  entertaining  remarks  on 
natural  history,  and  the  description  of  its  ancient  church,  with  its 
magnificent  altar-piece  is  very  amusing.  The  gilding  of  this  is 
said  to  have  cost  2408  ducats.  There  were  statues  of  martyrs 
with  cavities  in  their  heads  to  hold  water,  which  ran  out  at  the 
eyes ;  and  other  figures  whose  hands  were,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
priest,  lifted  up  in  adoration,  by  means  of  a  cord.  , 

In  his  approach  towards  the  Lapland  Alps,  the  patience  of 
Linnaeus  was  put  to  the  test  by  the  curate  of  Jockmock,  who  held 
his  scientific  knowledge  very  cheap,  because  he  doubted  that  the 
clouds  were  solid  bodies,  striking  the  mountains,  as  they  passed, 
and  carrying  away  stones,  trees  and  cattle.  At  page  268,  is  a 
singular  delineation  of  the  aspect  of  the  Alps,  of  which  our  tra- 
veller first  had  a  full  view  in  his  approach  to  Kromitis ;  and  on 
the  sixth  of  July,  he  ascended  the  snowy  mountain  of  Wallavari. 

a  When  I  reached  this  mountain,  says  he,  I  seemed  entering  on  a 
new  world  :  and  when  I  had  ascended  it,  I  scarcely  knew  whether  I 
was  in  Asia  or  Africa,  the  soil,  situation,  and  every  one  of  the  plants 
being  equally  strange  to  me.  All  the  rare  plapts  1  had  previously 
met  with,  and  which  had  from  time  to  time  afforded  me  so  much 
pleasure*  were  here  as  in  miniature,  and  new  ones  in  such  profusion 
that  I  was  overcome  with  astonishment."* 

Here  he  first  entered  into  the  society  of  the  mountain  Laplan- 
ders, and  partook  of  their  hospitality.  He  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  their  innocent  and  simple  manners,  their  quiet  peacea- 
ble lives,  and  their  truly  pastoral  habitations.  Many  particulars 
also  respecting  the  nature  and  economy  of  the  reindeer,  are  high- 
ly curious. — Gradually  ascending,  our  traveller  arrived  on  the 
11th  of  July,  at  more  lofty  regions  of  perpetual  snow. 

w  Here  the  mountain  streams  began  to  jtake  their  course  westward, 
a  sign  of  our  having  reached  Norwegian  Lapland.   The  delightful 

•  Of  some  of  these  plants  Linnaeus  formed  new  genera,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  honour  of  some  eminent  botanists,  and  though  he  afterwards  changed 
the  names,  these  genera  have  all  remained  unshaken.  What  he  now  called 
Ju&iea  was  afterwards  SibbtUdia;  his  ZHlleniu,  dzulca,*  and  his  Martmttea, 
Diapeimd^  Rev.. 
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tracts  of  vegetation  which  had  hitherto  been  so  agreeably  interspersed 
among  the  alpine  snows,  were  now  no  longer  to  be  6een.  No  charm- 
ing flowers  were  here  scattered  under  our  feet,  the  whole  country  was 
one  dazzling  snowy  waste. — At  length  after  having  travelled  about 
three  or  four  (Swedish)  miles,  the  mountains  appeared  before  us  bare 
of  snow,  though  only  sterile  rocks,  and  between  them  we  caught  a 
Tiew  of  the  western  ocean.  The  only  bird  I  had  seen  in  this  icy  tract 
Was  what  the  Laplanders  call  Pago  (Charadrioua  Hiaticida  ).** 

The  following  picturesque  and  striking  description  we  cannot 
withhold  from  the  reaJer  : 

"  Having  thus  traversed  the  Alps,  we  arrived  about  noon  upon  their 
bold  and  precipitous  limits  to  the  westward.  The  ample  forest  spread 
out  beneath  us,  looked  like  fine  green  fields,  the  loftiest  trees  appear- 
ing no  more  than  herbs  of  the  humblest  growth.  About  these  moun- 
tains g  rew  the  same  species  of  plants  I  had  observed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps.  We  now  descended  into  a  lower  country.  It  seems,  as 
I  write  this,  that  I  am  still  walking  down  the  mountain,  so  long  and 
steep  was  the  descent,  but  the  Alpine  plants  no  longer  made  their  ap- 
pearance after  we  had  reached  the  more  humble  hills.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  plains  below,  how  grateful  was  the  transition  from  a  chill 
and  frozen  mountain  to  a  warm  balmy  valley !  I  sat  down  to  regale 
myself  with  strawberries.  Instead  of  ice  and  snow,  I  was  surrounded 
with  vegetation  in  all  its  prime.  Such  tall  grass  I  had  never  before 
beheld  in  any  country.  Instead  of  the  blustering  wind  so  lately  expe- 
rienced, soft  gales  wafted  around  us  the  grateful  scent  of  flowery  clover 
and  various  other  plants.  In  the  earlier  part  of  my  journey,  I  had  for 
some  time  experienced  a  long-continued  spring  (whose  steps  I  pur- 
sued as  1  ascended  the  Lapland  hills) ;  then  unremitted  winter  jand 
eternal  snow  surrounded  me ;  summer  at  length  was  truly  welcome 
Oh  how  most  lovely  of  all  is  summer !" 

Observing  the  activity  of  his  two  Lapland  companions,  Lin- 
n«us  is  here  led  to  enter  into  a  long  disquisition  on  the  causes 
of  activity  in  the  human  body,  and  especially  in  these  people* 
This  is  succeeded  by  an  enumeration  of  the  supposed  causes  of 
their  healthy  constitutions ;  among  which  are  tranquillity  of  mind, 
moderation  in  eating,  and  the  deficiency  of  spirituous  liquors. 
Nevertheless  these  privileged  people  have^  by  their  intercourse 
with  neighbouring  countries,  become  in  some  measure  corrupted 
on  the  last  mentioned  subject.  One  purpose,  of  the  men  who  Ac- 
companied Linnaeus  to  Torfjorden,  was  to  purchase  brandy  ;  they 
drank  it  in  the  first  place  as  long  as  they  could  stand  on  their 
legs,  and  having  brought  with  them  a  number  of  dried  bladders, 
these  were  subsequently  all  filled  with  brandy,  tied  up,  and  car- 
ried away  by  them. 

Our  author  was  induced  to  spend  a  few  days  in  examining  the 
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natural  productions  of  this  part  of  Norway,  especially  about  the 
sea-shore,  and  met  with  a  congenial  spirit  in  Mr.  John  Rask,  a 
clergyman  settled  here,  who  had  4  visited  the  West  Indies  and 
Africa,  and  had  published  an  account  of  his  voyage,  in  which 
various  fishes  and  plants  are  described  in  a  very  interesting  style.' 
The  preparation  of  various  kinds  of  bread  in  this  part  of  Norway, 
is  next  detailed,  some  of  which  give  us  but  a  miserable  idea  of 
the  resources  of  the  country.  Our  author  had  a  narrow  escape 
at  this  place,  to  which  he  often  alluded  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
his  life ;  having  been  fired  at  by  a  Laplander,  while  rambling  over 
the  hills,  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  strawberries.  The  first  volume 
concludes  with  some  entertaining  anecdotes  of  the  timidity  and 
superstition  of  the  Laplanders,  and  of  the  scarcely  less  supersti- 
tious severity  with  which  they  are  persecuted,  to  give  up  their 
magical  drums  and  idols,  by  the  Norwegians. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  Linnaeus's  return  over  the  Alps, 
comprehending  pretty  ample  notices  respecting  the  tents,  and 
huts,  domestic  economy,  clothing  and  diseases  of  the  Laplanders, 
with  much  information  relative  to  the  reindeer.  Their  amuse- 
ments form  a  part  of  the  subject,  especially  a  game  called  tabluty 
somewhat  resembling  chess.  The  ceremony  of  a  Lapland  court- 
ship and  marriage  is  also  narrated  with  much  particularity. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  Linnaeus  descended  from  the  Alps  into 
Lidean  Lapland.  From  this  part  of  the  journal  to  August  the 
5th,  we  find  various  miscellaneous  remarks  on  natural  history,  a 
description  of  the  Lapland  sledge,  of  the  mode  of  tanning  among 
the  lowland  Laplanders,  and  some  particulars  of  their  agriculture. 
On  arriving  at'  Tornea,  the  acuteness  and  scientific  skill  of  our 
traveller,  were  exercised  to  great  advantage,  in  detecting  the 
cause  of  a  most  destructive  disease  among  the  horned  cattle,  of 
which  he  had  heard  some  tidings  at  Lulea,  as  mentioned  in  Vol. 
1.  p.  245. — This  malady  he  determined,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  rise 
from  the  animals'  feeding  on  the  waterhemlock  (cicuta  virosd) 
which  they  crop  while  under  water ;  for  when  it  rises  above  the 
surface  they  will  not  touch  it.  * 

In  the  course  of  his  route  homeward,  through  East  Bothland, 
numerous  agricultural  and  economical  remarks  occur.  Nothing 
very  material  is  found  in  the  rest  of  the  tour.  Passing  through 
Wasa,  Christinestadt,  and  Abo,  Linnaeus  arrived  at  the  ferry 
which  carried  him  to  Aland,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
Main  land,  and  arrived  at  Upsal  on  the  10th  of  October.  He 
does  hot  forget  in  closing  his  remarks  piously  to  ascribe  4  to  the 

•  More  ample  observations  than  occur  in  the  journal  relative  to  this  subject, 
(one  of  those,  into  which  Linnaeus  was  commissioned  particularly  to  inquire,) 
ate  given  by  the  Editor  in  a  copious  note  translated  from  the  Flora  Lappmriai. 
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Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  praise,  honour,  and  glory  for 
ever.' 

The  Appendix  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  contains  a  com- 
pendious account  of  the  whole  journey  drawn  up  by  Linnaeus 
himself,  to  lay  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Upsal:  in 
which,  though  partly  a  repetition  of  what  occurs  before,  many  new 
circumstances  appear,  and  the  whole  throws  great  light  upon  the 

{ receding  pages.  The  second  part  of  this  Appendix  is  particu- 
arly  valuable ;  being  an  extract  from  Dr.  Wahlenberg's  4  obser- 
vations made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  height  of  die  Lapland 
Alps-'  This  curious  fragment,  translated  from  the  Swedish,  was 
communicated  to  the  editor  by  the  late  Mr.  Dryander,  and,  with 
an  accurate  philosophical  style  of  observation,  unites  much  pictu- 
resque effect  in  botanical  geography. 

Not  the  least  curious  part  of  this  book,  are  the  wooden  cuts, 
about  sixty  in  number, — fac  similes  of  the  rude  sketches  made 
with  a  pen  in  the  original  manuscript.  They  represent  either 
agricultural  implements,  or  similar  objects,  in  the  rudest  possible 
style ;  but  several  insects,  and  a  few  plants,  as  well  as  two  or  three 
Medusa:,  are  done  with  more  care,  and  with  considerable  effect; 
as  Cicindela  sylvatica,  VoL  1.  p.  175;  Tipula  rivosa}f.  186; 
Ccrambyx  Sutory  p.  232. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  these  volumes  contain  a  considerable 
degree  of  information,  conveyed  in  an  artless  and  engaging  man- 
ner, yet  we  cannot  but  look  upon  them  as  giving  too  slight  a 
sketch  of  so  interesting  a  tour.  Had  the  author  ever  revised  his 
manuscript  with  a  view  to  its  meeting  the  public  eye,  there  would 
most  probably  have  been  no  ground  for  this  complaint;  but  the 
hasty  observations  made  by  any  traveller  on  the  spot,  simply  for 
his  own  use,  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  the  advantage  of  a 
regularly  digested  and  corrected  journal.  The  observations, 
though  highly  curious  and  important  in  themselves,  are  sow- 
jointed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  different 
objects  of  curiosity  which  the  country  presented,  in  any  regular 
method.  Yet  as  the  admirers  of  Linnaeus  have  long  been  cla- 
morous for  this  account  of  his  tour  to  Lapland,  they  ought  to 
congratulate  themselves  upon  the  publication  of  it,  even  though 
coming  forth  4  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head.'  The  style 
of  the  translation  calls  for  no  particular  remark ;  it  adheres  pro- 
fessedly, as  near  as  possible,  to  that  of  the  original.  A  strange 
mistake  occurs,  as  we  conceive,  in  V.  1.  p.  127,  where  the  Lap- 
landers are  said  to  be  necessitated  occasionally  to  i  drink  wann 
sea  water.*  This  we  presume  must  mean  the  water  of  their 
lakes,  contrasted  with  that  of  those  cool  springs,  near  which  they 
pitch  their  tents  in  summer. 
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The  Works  of  James  Barry,  Esq.  Historical  Painter;  forme  Ay  Professor  of 
Painting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Member  of  the  Clementine  Academy  at  Bo* 
logna,  &c  containing  his  Correspondence  from  France  and  Italy  wkh  Mr. 
Burke.  His  Lectures  on  Painting  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Observa« 
tions  on  different  Works  of  Art  in  Italy  and  France.  Critical  Remarks  on  the 
principal  Paintings  of  the  Orleans  Gallery.  Essay  on  the  subjectof  Pandora* 
fee.   (Nov  first  published  from  manuscripts,  and  illustrated  by  EngraringB 

.  from  Sketches,  left  by  the  Author.)  And  his  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  which 
have  obstructed  the  Progress  of  the  fine  Arts  in  England.  His  Account  of 
tlie  Paintings  At  the  Adelphi ;  and  Letter  to  the  Dilettanti  8ociety.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  2  vols. 
4to.   pp.  1228.   51.5s.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1809. 

THERE  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  opinions  of  artists  and, 
connoisseurs  have  more  widely  differed,  than  the  merit  of  Mr* 
Bany.  We  know  that  during  his  life  he  filled  a  considerable 
space  in  the  temple  of  living  fame,  anil  we  have  sometimes 
thought  that  his  works  even  derived  some  advantage  from  a  con* 
trast  with  his  personal  eccentricities ;  but  since  his  death,  censure 
has  perhaps  been  too  busily  employed,  and  has  frequently  cdh* 
.founded  the  oddities  of  the  man  with  the  genius  of  the  artist* 
The  volumes  before  us,  therefore,  are  highly  valuable,  as  afford- 
ing that  complete  evidence  which  we  did  not  before  possess,  and 
which  will  enable  all  who  have  a  right  to  form  their  decision  with 
Strict  impartiality.  That  the  decision  will,  on  the  whole,  be  in 
his  favour,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  affirming,  while  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  willing  to  allow,  as  clearly  proved,  that  .his 
defects  were  numerous  and  conspicuous.  If,  however,  we  do 
not  dwell  on  the  latter  at  much  length,  it  is  because  in  many  in- 
stances they  appear  to  have  arisen  from  that  which  ought  always 
p&  prescribe  tenderness  and  compassion ;  the  irritations  of  a  mind 
not  sufficiently  sound. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Barry  in  these  volumes  is  formed  chiefly  from 
his  correspondence,  a  mode  which  has  lately  become  common, 
although  we  think  it  may  be  necessary  hereafter  to  prescribe 
bounds  to  it.  The  biographer,  it  is  true,  is  hereby  relieved  from 
the  trouble  of  narrative,  but  the  reader's  attention  is  too  much 
distracted  from  the  principal  object,  ^nd  such  wbrks,  unless  the 
compilers  will  take  a  little  more  pains,  we  must  consider  as  ma- 
terials for  a  life,  rather  than  the  life  itself.  The  outlines  of  Mr* 
Barry's  history  appear  to  be  the$e  : 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Barry  and  Julian  Roerden,  and 
was  born  in  Cork,  Oct*  11, 1741.  His  father  was  a  builder,  and 
Vol.  VII.  3  M 
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in  the  better  part  of  his  life  a  coasting  trader  between  England 
and  Ireland.  James  was  at  first  destined  to  this  last  business, 
but  as  he  disliked  it,  his  father  suffered  hint  to  pursue  his  incli- 
natiop,  which  led  him  to  drawing  and  reading.  His  early  educa- 
tion he  received  in  the  schools  at  Cork,  where  he  betrayed  some 
symptoms  of  that  peculiar  frame  of  mind  which  became  more 
conspicuous  in  his  mature  years.  His  studies  were  desultory, 
directed  by  no  regular  plan,  yet  he  accumulated  a  considerable 
stock  of  knowledge.  As  his  mother  was  a  zealous  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, he  fell  into  the  company  of  some  priests,  who  recommend- 
ed the  study  of  polemical  divinity,  books,  we  presume,  all  on  one 
side,  for  this  ended  in  his  becoming  a  staunch  Roman  Catholic 

Although  the  rude  beginnings  of  his  art  cannot  be  traced,  there 
is  reason  to  think,  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  Jiad  attempted 
oil- painting,  and  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-two 
he  executed  a  picture,  the  subject  4  St.  Patrick  landing  on  the 
sea-coast  of  CashelV  which  he  exhibited  in  Dublin.  This  pro- 
cured him  some  reputation,  and,  what  was  afterwards  of  much 
importance,  the  acquaintance  of  the  illustrious  Edmund  Bur.ke. 

During  his  stay  in  Dublin,  he  probably  continued  to  cultivate 
his  art,  but  no  particular  work  can  now  be  discovered*  An  anec- 
dote, however,  is  preserved,  which  marks  the  character  of  the 
nJan» 

"  He  had  been  enticed  by  his  companions  several  times  to  carous- 
ing at  a  tavern,  and  one  night  as  he  wandered  home  from  one  of  these, 
a  thought  struck  him  of  the  frivolity  arid  viciousnessof  thus  mispend- 
ing  his  time :  the  fault  he  imagined  lay  in  his  money,  and  therefore 
without  more  ado,  in  order  to  avoid  the  morrow's  temptation,  he  threw 
the  whole  of  his  wealth,  which  perhaps  amounted  to  no  great  sum,  in- 
to the  Liffey,  and  locked  himself  up  with  his  favourite  pursuits.** 

After  a  residence  of  seven  or  eight  months  in  DuMin,  an  op- 
portunity offered  of  accompanying  some  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  fa- 
mily to  London,  which  he  eagerly  embraced.  Thjs  took  place  m 
1764,  and  on  his  arrival  Mr.  Burke  recommended  him  to  his 
friends,  and  procured  for  him  his  first  employment,  that  of  copy- 
ing, in  oil,  drawings  by  the  Athenian  Stuart.  At  his  early  age 
(twenty- three)  we  are  here  presented  with  letters  from^him  which 
discover  a  taste,  sentiment,  and  elegance  of  style,  far  superior  to 
what  could  have  been  expected  from  his  limited  opportunities  for 
observation. 

In  1765  Mr.  Burke  and  his  other  friends  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  a  trip  to  Italy,  and  his  letters  while  there  and  in 
France,  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  present  memoirs.  Tbey 
abound  in  observations  on  subjects  connected  with  his  art,  and 
particularly  in  criticisms  on  the  great  masters.  The  value  of  some 
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of  them  to  young  artists  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  but  the  princi* 
ples  which  he  appears  to  have  laid  down  in  his  own  mind,  as  his 
•future  guides,  mark  a  quick  discrimination,  and  an  early  habij  of 
distinguishing  styles,  and  of  bringing  them  to  the  criterion  oF na- 
ture. In  all  matters,  however,  of  individual  opinion,  there  is  scope 
for  slight  shades^  of  difference  as  well  as  polemical  contests,  espe- 
cially when  the  objects  are  hot  equally  visible  to  the  reader  and! 
to  the  traveller,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  imbibing  opini- 
ons at  second-hand.  Of  this  he  is  himself  duly  sensible.  In  a 
letter;  to  Mr.  Burke  (vol.  i.  p.  30,)  he  says, 

u  I  find  there  is  little  use  to  be  made  of  the  general  remarks  and  cri- 
ticisms of  those  who  have  written  characters  of  the  artists,  and  brought 
their  merits  and  defects  to  a  standard  and  fixed  classes :  it  is  liable  to 
so  many  exceptions,  that  one  is  every  day  in  danger  of  being  misled, 
who  lays  any  weight  upon  them.  Men  are  not  always  the  same,  they 
are  sometimes  attentive  to  one  manner,  sometimes  to  another ;  differ- 
ent subjects,  and  a  number  of  other  things,  often  make  them  very  dif- 
ferent from  themselves,  Sec.'' 

With  these  are  interspersed  letters  from  his  correspondents, 
Messrs.  Edmund,  William,  and  Richard  Burke,  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Nugent,  &c.  a  few  of  which 
might  have  been  omitted  as  too  little  interesting  in  themselves, 
hut  those  of  the  Burkes  do  great  honour  to  their  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  especially  to  their  disinterested  friendship  for  Barry. 
.  In  a  letter  to  Barret,  the  artist,  Mr.  Barry  gwes  the  following 
account  of  one,  since  well-known  in  .this  country : 

"  I  wanted  to  give  you  some  account  of  Lutherbourg,  a  landscape 
painter  here  (Paris)  whose  pictures  I  had  not  seen  till  just  now;  and 
I  have  put  off  writing  to  you  merely  for  that  reason.  It  would  have 
made  me  very  happy  to  have  had  you  with  me,  Sec.  Lutherbourg  is 
a  young  man  about  thirty,  paints  pretty  much  in  the  styje  of  Berg- 
.hem, except  that  the  landscape  part  is  more  principal  than  Berghc./a. 
,Jn  my  opinion  he  cuts  Vernet  down  all  to  nothing,  so  far  as  one  may 
compare  two  people  together  so  different  in  their  walks.  Lutherbourg 
has  somewhat  more  dignity  than  Berghem,  and  is  In  every  respect 
nearly  as  well  in  his  cattle,  figures,  and  other  parts  of  his  pictures." 

But  we  hasten  to  a  more  valuable  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Burke,  an  admirable  specimen  of  friendship,  candour,  and  taste. 

"MR.  BUBU  TO  MR.  BARRY. 

•    "  my  dear  barry,  London>no  date. 

"  I  am  greatly  in  arrear  to  you  on  account  of  correspondence; 
but  not,  I  assure  you,  on  account  of  regard,  esteem,  and  most  sincere 
.£0qd  wishes.  My  mind  followed  you  to  Paris,  through  your  Alpine 
journey,  and  to  Rome;  you  are  an  admirable  painter  with  your  pen  »9 
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weH  as  with  your  pencil;  and  every  one  to  whom  I  shewed  your  letters, 
fek  an  interest  in  your  little  adventures,  as  well  as  a  satisfaction  in 
your  description ;  because  there  is  not  only  a  taste*  but  a  feeling  in 
what  you  observe,  something  that  shews  you  have  an  heart ;  and  I 
would  have  you  by  all  means  keep  it*  I  thank  you  for  Alexander; 
Reynolds  sets  an  high  esteem  on  it,  he  thinks  it  admirably  draws, 
and  with  great  spirit.  He  had  it  at  his  house  for  some  time,  and  re- 
turned it  in  a  very  fine  frame ;  and  it  at  present  makes  a  capital  orna- 
ment of  our  little  dining-room  between  the  two  doors.  At  Rome  you 
are,  I  suppose,  even  still  so  much  agitated  by  the  profusion  of  fine 
things  on  every  side  of  you,  that  you  have  hardly  had  time  to  sit-down 
to  methodical  and  regular  study.  When  you  do,  you  will  certainly 
select  the  best  parts  of  the  best  things,  and  attach  yourself  to  them 
wholly.  You%  whose  letter  would  be  tht;  best  direction  in  the  world  to 
any  other  painter,  want  none  yourself  from  me,  who  know  little  of  the 
matter.  But,  as  you  were  always  indulgent  enough  to  bear  my  hu- 
mour under  the  name  *f  advice,  you  will  permit  me  now,  my  dear 
Barry,  once  more  to  wish  you  in  the  beginning  at  least,  to  contract  the 
circle  of  your  studies.  The  extent  and  rapidity  of  your  mind  carries 
you  to  too  great  a  diversity  of  things,  and  to  the  completion  of  a  whole, 
before  you  are  quite  master  of  the  parts,  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  dig- 
nity of  your  ideas.  This  disposition  arises  from  a  generous  i  inpatients, 
which  is  a  fault  almost  characteristic  of  great  genius.  But  it  is  a  fast 
nevertheless,  and  one  which  1  am  sure  you  will  correct,  when  you  con* 
sider  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mechanic  in  your  profession,  in  which, 
however,  the  distinctive  part  of  the  art  consists,  and  without  which  the 
first  ideas  can  only  make  a  good  critic,  not  a  painter.  I  confess  I  am  not 
much  desirous  of  your  composing  many  pieces,  for  some  time  at  least* 
Composition  (though  by  some  people  placed  foremost  m  the  list  of  the 
ingredients  of  an  art  I  do  not  value  near  so  highly.  I  know  none,  wto 
attempts,  that  does  not  succeed  tolerably  in  that  part :  but  that  exqui- 
site masterly  drawing <which  is  the  great  school  where  yon  are,  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  very  few,  perhaps  to  none  of  the  present  age,  in  its 
highest  perfection*.'  If  I  were  to  indulge  a  conjecture,  I  should  attri- 
bute all  that  is  called  greatness  of  style  and  manner  of  drawing*  to  this 
exact  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  of  anatomy  awl  per- 
spective. For,  by  knowing  exactly  and  habitually,  without  the  iaboar 
of  particular  and  occasional  thinking,  what  was  to  be  done  in  every 
figure  they  designed,  they  naturally  attained  a  freedom  and  spirit  of 
oartHne ;  because  they  could  be  daring  without  being  absurd :  whereas, 
ignorance,  if  it  be  cautious,  is  poor  and  timid ;  if  bold,  it  is  only  blind* 
ly  presumptuous.  This  minute  and  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
and  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  perspective,  by  which  I  mean  to 
include  foreshortening,  is  all  the  effect  of  labour  and  use  in  fiartieukr 
studies,  and  not  in  general  compositions.  Notwithstanding  your  na- 
tural repugnance  to  handling  of  carcasses,  yon  ought  to  make  the  knife 
go  with  the  pencil,  and  study  anatomy  in  real,  and  if  you' can,  in  fine* 
quent  dissections.  You  know  that  a  man  who  despises  as  you  do,  the 
minutiae  of  the  art  is  bound  to  be  quite  perfect  in  the  noblest  partof 
all;  or  he  is  nothing.  Mediocrity  is  tolerable  in  nmkmng  things, not 
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not  a(  all  in  the  great.  In  the  course  of  the  studies  I  speak  of,  it  would  * 
not  be  amiss  to  paint  portraits  often  and  diligently.  This  i  do  not  say 
as  wishing  you  to  turn  your  studies  to  portrait-painting,  quite  other- 
wise ;  but  because  many  things  in  the  human  face  will  certainly  escape 
you,  without  some  intermixture  of  that  kind  of  study.  Welt,  I  think 
1  have  said  enough  to  try  your  humility  on  this  subject.  But  I  am 
thus  troublesome  from  a  sincere  anxiety  for  your  success.  I  think 
you  a  man  of  honour  and  of  genius,  and  I  would  not  have  your  talents 
lost  to  yourself,  your  friends,  or  your  country,  by  any  means.  You 
will  then  attribute  my  freedom  to  my  solicitude  about  you,  and  my 
solicitude  to  my  friendship.  Be  so  good  to  continue  your  letters  and 
observations  as  usual.  They  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  us  ally  and 
we  keep  them  by  us."  p.  86. 

If  this  letter  shews  Mr.  Burke's  discernment  in  what  was.  ne« 
cessaiy  to  Barry  as  an  artist,  the  following  will  not  appear  less 
necessary  for  his  consideration  as  a  man.  In  both  cases,  indeed, 
as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Burke's  correspondence,  we  must 
admire  his  judicious  as  well  as  friendly  advice,  and  regret  that  it 
wns  riot  in  all  respects  followed. 

. "  As  to  any  reports  concerning  your  conduct  and  behaviour,  you 
may  be  very  sure  they  could  have  no  kind  of  influence  here ;  for  none 
of  us  are  of  such  a  make,  as  to  trust  to  any  one's  report,  for  the 
character  of  a  person,  whom  we  ourselves  know.  Until  very  lately, 
I  had  never  heard  of  any  thing  of  your  proceedings  from  others  i  and 
when  I  did,  it  was  much  less  than  I  had  known  front  yourself,  that 
you  had  been  upon  ill  terms  with  the  artists  and  virtuosi  in  Rome* 
without  much  mention  of  cause  or  consequence.  If  you  have  improved 
these  unfortunate  quarrels  to  your  advancement  in  your  art,  you  have 
turned  a  very  disagreeable  circumstance,  to  a  very  capital  advantage. 
However  you  may  have  succeeded  in  this  uncommon  attempt,  per* 
mit  me  to  suggest  to  you,  with  that  friendly  liberty  which  you  have 
always  had  the  goodness  to  bear  from  me,  that  you  cannot  possibly 
have  always  the  same  success,  either  with  regard  to  your  fortune  or 
your  reputation.  Depend  upon  it,  that  you  will  find  the  same  compe- 
titions, the  same  jealousies,  the  same  arts  and  cabals,  the  emulations 
of  interest  and  of  fame,  and  the  same  agitations  and  passions  here,  that 
you  have  experienced  in  Italy ;  and  if  tbey  have  the  same  effect  on 
your  temper,  they  will  have»just  the  same  effects  on  your  interest ;  and 
be  your  merit  what  it  will,  you  will  hever  be  employed  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture- It  will  be  the  same  at  London  as  at  Rome ;  and  the  same  in 
Paris  as  in  London :  for  the  world  is  pretty  nearly  alike  in  all  its  parts  t 
nay,  though  it  would  perhaps  be  a  little  inconvenient  to  roe,  I  had  a 
thousand  times  rather  you  should  fix  your  residence  in  Rome  than 
here,  as  I  should  not  then  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  with  my 
own  eyes,  a  genius  of  the  first  rank,  lost  to  the  world,  himself,  and  hi* 
friends,  as  I  certainly  must,  if  you  do  not  assume  a  manner  of  acting 
and  thinking  here,  totally  different  from  what  your  letters  from  Rome 
have  described  to  me.  That  you  have  had  just  subjects  of  indignation 
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-  always,  and  of  anger  often,  I  do  no  ways  doubt ;  who  can  live  ip  the 
world  without  some  trial  of  his  patience  ?  But  believe  me,  my  dear 
Barry,  that  the  arms  with  which  the  ill  dispositions  of  the  world  ire  to 
be  combated,  and  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  its, 
and  we  reconciled  to  it,  are  moderation,  gentleness,  a  little  indulgence 
to  others,  and  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of  ourselves ;  which  are  'not 
qualities  of  a  mean  spirit,  as  some  may  possibly  think  them;  but  vir- 
tues of  a  great  and  noble  kind,  and  such  as  dignify  our  nature,  as  mucfc 
as  they  contribute  to  our  repose  and  fortune ;  for  nothing  can  be  so 
unworthy  of  a  well  composed  soul,  as  to  pass  away  life  in  bickerings 
and  litigations,  in  snarling  and  scuffling  with  every  one  about  us. 
Again  and  a^ain,  dear  Barry,  we  must  be  at  peace  with  our  species; 
if  not  for  their  sakes,  yet  very  much  for  our  own.  Think  what  my 
feelings  must  be,  from  my  unfeigned  regard  to  you,  and  from  my 
wishes  that  your  talents  might  be  of  use,  when  I  see.  what  the  inevita- 
ble consequences  must  be,  of  your  persevering  in  what  has  hitherto 
been  your  course  ever  since  I  knew  you,  and  which  you  will  permit 
me  to  trace  out  to  you  beforehand.  You  will  come  here ;  you  will  ob- 
serve what  the  artists  are  doing,  and  you  will  sometimes  speak  a  dis- 
approbation in  plain  words,  and  sometimes  in  a  no  less  expressive  si- 
lence. By  degrees  you  will  produce  some  of  your  own  works.  They 
will  be  variously  criticised ;  you  will  defend  them ;  you  will  abuse  those 
that  have  attacked  you;  expostulations,  discussions,  possibly  challen- 
ges, will  go  forward ;  you  will  shun  your  brethren,  they  will  shun  you. 
In  the  mean  time  gentlemen  will  avoid  your  friendship,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing engaged  in  your  quarrels :  you  will  fall  into  distresses,  which  will 
only  aggravate  your  disposition  for  farther  quarrels ;  you  will  be  oblig- 
ed for  maintenance  to  do  any  thing  for  any  body ;  your  very  talents  will 
depart,  for  want  of  hope  and  encouragement,  and  you  will  go  ont  of 
the  world  fretted,  disappointed,  and  ruined.  Nothing  but  my  real  re* 
gard  for  you,  could  induce  me  to  set  these  considerations  in  this  ligfet 
before  you.  Remember  we  are  born  to  serve  and  to  adorn  our  coun- 
try, and  not  to  contend  with  our  fellow-citizens,  and  that  in  particular 
your  business  is  to  paint  and  not  to  dispute."   p.  154. 

From  other  parts  of  this  correspondence,  it  appears  further 
that (  more  of  ill  will  and  wrangling  passed  and  repassed  betweea 
him  and  others  at  Rome,  than  his  friends  approved  of.'  For  this 
his  biographer  makes  the  following  apology : 

"  Barry  was  a  man  who  seldom  saw  with  the  eyes  of  others;  bis 
views  and  opinions  were  peculiar  to  himself,  and  as  his  own,  often 
widely  differing  from  thosjj  of  ordinary  minds,  he  Ijad  an  unguarded 
force  of  language  and  manner  to  maintain  them,  which,  with  those 
who  could  not  cope  with  him,  created  enemies;  and  when  eneaiie* 
once  declare  themselves,  one  must  be  cautious  of  reports;  there  is 
therefore  nothing  to  say  on  this  matter  in  addition  to  what  the  reader 
has  found  in  the  correspondence ;  who  must  have  been  delighted  with 
the  elegant  and  friendly  exhortations  often  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Edmuid 
Burke,  not  so  much  to  curb  the  irritable  and  boisterous  temper  of  the 
young  artist,  as  to  sooth  and  allay  it." 
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After  an  absence  of  fire  years  mostly  spent  at  Rome,  he  ar* 
rived  in  England  in  1771,  and  claimed  the  admiration  of  the 
public,  not  unsuccessfully,  by  his  *  Venus,'  and  his  *  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  the  former  one  of  his  best  pictures*  In  his  *  Death  of 
WolT  he  failed,  principally  from  his  introducing  naked  figures* 
and  he  yielded  reiuctandy  to  Mr.  West's  more  popular  picture. 
This  which  he  painted  in  1776,  was  the  last  he  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy* 

About  1774  we  find  him  averse  to  portrait-painting,  from  a 
dread  of  being  confined  to  the  modern  costumes  of  dress,  which 
we  can  remember  were  at  that  time  rather  ungraceful.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  he  violated  his  own  principles  in  some  of 
the  figures  introduced  in  his  great  work  in  the  Society's  rooms, 
Adelphi,  when  he  was  under  no  kind  of  constraint;  but  this  dif- 
ference between  judgment  and  practice  was  in  many  instances  re- 
markable in  Barry,  as  we  shall  have  occasion,  to  qotice  hereafter. 

About  this  time  likewise  he  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  extreme 
intimacy  of  the  Burkes  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 4  which  led 
him  to  suppose  that  those  friends  overlooked  his  merits  to  ag- 
grandize Sir  Joshua's.'  Some  letters  that  passed  betwixt  him 
and  Ms.  Burke  on  this  subject,  place  his  temper  in  no  very  pleas- 
ing light,  and  -although  the  Burkes  never  ceased  to  serve  him 
when  they  could,  it  is  evident  that  the  mutual  warmth  of  friend- 
ship was  abated;  The  immediate  cause  of  the  breach  was  this : 
Dr.  Brocklesby  requested  Mr.  Burke  to  sit  to  Barry  for  a  por- 
trait ;  1V^\  Burke  mady  various  applications  to  the  artist  for  an 
opportunity  during  two  years,  all  which  Barry  shifted  off  on  pre- 
tence of  business.  At  length  Mr.  Burke  thought  it  necessary  to 
Apologize  for  his  importunity  in  a  very  polite  and  complimentary 
letter.  Barry,  in  his  answer,  mistook,  or  affected  to  mistake  this 
for  irony,  and  Mr.  Burke  rejoined  in  the  following  letter. 

"  TO  JAMES  BARRY,  ESQ. 

«  sir, — I  have  been  honoured  with  a  letter  from  you,  written  in  a 
style*  which  from  most  of  my  acquaintances  I  should  have  thought  a 
little  singular.  In  return  to  an  apology  of  mine  for  an  unseasonable 
intrusion,  couched  in  language  the  most  respectful  I  could  employ, 
you  tell  me  that  I  attack  your  quiet  and  endeavour  to  make  a  quarrel 
with  you.  You  will  judge  of  the  propriety  of  this  matter,  and  of  this 
mode  of  expression. 

**  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  offering  myself  to  sit  for  my  picture 
on  Saturday  last,  I  could  not  possibly  mean  to  offend  you.  When  you 
declined  the  offer  in  the  manner  in  which  you  declined  offers  of  the 
lame  kind  several  times  before,  I  confess  I  fell:  that  such  importunity 
on  my  part,  and  on  such  a  subject,  must  make  me  look  rather  little  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  as  it  certainly  did  in  my  own.  The  desire  of  being 
painted  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  vanity  sometimes  displays  itself. 
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I  am  however  mistaken,  if  it  be  one  of  the  fashions  of  that  weakness 

in  me.  I  thought  it  necessary,  op  being  dismissed  by  you  so  often,  to 
make  you  at  length  some  apology  for  the  frequent  trouble  I  had  given 
you.  I  assured  you  that  my  desire  of  sitting  solely  arose  from  my  wish 
to  comply  with  the  polite  and  friendly  request  of  Doctor  Brocklesby. 
I  thought  I  should  b*  the  more  readily  excused  on  {hat  account  by 
.  you.  who,  as  you  are  a  man  informed  much  more  than  is  common, 
must  know,  that  some  attention  to  the  wishes  of  our  friend  even  in 
trifles,  is  an  essential  among  the  duties  of  friendship;  I  had  too  much 
value  for  Dr.  Brockiesby's  to  neglect  him  even  in  this  trivial  article. 
Such  was  mjr  apology.  You  find  fault  with  it,  and  I  should  certainly 
ask  your  pardon,  if  I  were  sensible  that  it  did  or  could  convey  any 
thing  offensive. 

"  When  I  speak  in  high 'terms  of  your  merit  and  your  skill  in  your 
art,  you  are  pleased  to  treat  my  commendation  as  irony.  How  justly 
the  waria  (though  unleacned  and  ineffectual)  testimony  I  have  borne 
tO  that  merit  and  that  skill  upon  all  occasions,  calls  for  such  a  reflex* 
ion  I  must  submit  to  your  own  equity  upon  a  sober  consideration. 
Those  who  have  heard  me  speak  upon  that  subject  have  not  imagined  j 
my  tone  to  be  ironical ;  whatever  other  blame  it  may  have  merited.  I 
have  always  thought  and  always  spoke  of  yob  as  a  man  of  uncommon 
genius,  and  I  am  sorry  that  my  expression  of  this  sentiment  has  not 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  your  approbation.  In  future,  how- 
ever, I  hope  you  will  at  least  think  more  favourably  of  my  sincerity  j 
for  if  my  commendation  and  my  censure  have  not  that  quality,  1  am 
conscious  they  have  nothing  else  to- recommend  them. 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  your  letter  you  refuse  to  paint  the  picture, 
except  upon  certain  terms.  These  terms  you  tell  me  are  granted  to 
all  other  painters.  They  who  are  of  importance  enough  to  grant  termt 
to  gentlemen  of  your  profession  may  enter  into  a  discussion  of  their 
reality  or  their  reasonableness.  But  I  never  thought  my  portrait  a  bu- 
siness of  consequence.  It  was  the  shame  of  appearing  to  think  so  by 
my  importunity  that  gave  you  the  trouble  of  my  apology.  But  that  I 
may  not  seem  to  sin  without  excuse*  because  with  knowledge,  I  most 
answer  to  your  charging  me,  that  u  I  well  know  that  much  more  is 
required  by  others,"  that  you  think  far  too  highly  of  my  knowledge  in 
this  particular.  1  know  no  such  thing  by  any  experience  of  my  own. 
I  have  been  painted  in  my  life  five  times;  twice  in  little, and  three 
times  in  large.  The  late  Mr.  Spencer,  and  the  late  Mr.  Sisson  paint- 
ed the  miniatures.  *  Mr.  Worlidge  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted 
#the  rest  I  assure  you  upon  my  honour,  I  never  gave  any  of  these 
gentlemen  any  regular  previous  notice  whatsoever. 

"  They  condescended  to  live  with  me  without  ceremony ;  and  they 
painted  me,  when  my  friends  desired  it,  at  such  times  as  I  casually 
went  to  admire  their  performances  and,  just  as  it  mutually  strited  us. 
A  picture  of  me  is  now  painting  for  Mr.  Thrale  by  Sir  Joshua  Key* 
nolds ;  and  in  this  manner  -r  and  this  only.  I  will  not  presume  to  say* 
that  the  condescension  of  some  men  forms  a  rule  for  others.  I  know 
that  extraordinary  civiWty  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of  strict  jus- 
tice. In  that  view  possibly  you  may  be  right.  It  is  not  for  me  to  dift- 
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jpute  with  you.  I  have  ever  looked  up  with  reverence  to  merit  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  have  learned. to  yield  submission  even  to  the  caprices  of 
men  of  great  parts.  I  shall  certainly  obey  your  commands  ;  and  send 
you  a  regular  notice  whenever  I  am  able.  I  have  done  so  at  times ; 
but  having  been,  with  great  mortification  to  myself,  obliged  once  or 
twice  to  disappoint  you,  and  having  been  as  often  disappointed  by 
your  engagements,  it  was  to  prevent  this,  that  I  have  offered  you  (I 
may  freely  say)  every  leisure  hour  that  I  have  had  sure  and  in  my 
own  possession,  for  near  two  years  past.  I  think  a  person  possessed 
of  the  indulgent  weakness  of  a  friend,  would  have  given  credit  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  calls  of  my  little  occupations,  on  my  assuring  him 
so  frequently  of  the  fact. 

44  There  are  expressions  in  your  letter  of  so  very  extraordinary  a 
nature,  with  regard  to  your  l>eing  free  from  any  misfortune,  that  I 
think  it  better  to  pass  them  over  in  silence.  I  do  not  mean  to  quarrel 
with  you,  Mr.  Barry  ;  I  do  not  quarrel  with  my  friends.  You  say  a 
picture  is  a  miserable  subject  for  it ;  and  you  say  right.  But  if  any 
one  should  have  a  difference  with  a  painter,  some  conduct  relative  to 
a>  picture  is  as  probable  a  matter  for  it  as  any  other.  Your  demanding 
an  explanation  of  a  letter,  which  was  itself  an  explanation,  has  given 
you  the  trouble  of  this  long  letter.  I  am  always  ready  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  conduct.  I  am  sorry  the  former  account  I  gave  should 
have  offended.  If  this  should  not  be  more  successful  let  the  business 
end  there.  I  oould  only  repeat  again  my  admiration  of  your  talents, 
my  wishes  for  your  success*  my  sorrow  for  any  misfortune  that 
should  befal  you,  and  my  shame,  if  ever  so  trifling  a  thing  as  a  busi- 
ness of  mine  should  break  in  upon  any  order  you  have  established  in 
an  employment  to  which  your  parts  give  a  high  degree  of  importance. 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  respect,  sir, 
44  Your  most  obedient, 

44  And  most  humble  servant, 

44  EDMUND  BURKE." 

*  Beaconsjivld,  July  1 3,  1774." 

■  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  portrait  was  painted. 

We  have  now  some  correspondence  on  a  design  of  decorating 
St*  Paul's  Cathedral  with  the  works  of  our  most  eminent  pain- 
ters and  sculptors.  How  this  scheme  failed  is  well  known,  as  far 
as  painting  was  concerned.  According  to  the  plan  then  exhibited, 
Barry  was  to  have  been  employed  with  Angelica  KaufFman,  Ci- 
priani, Dance,  Reynolds,  and  West ;  his  subject  was  the  *  Jews 
rejecting  Christ,  when  Pilate  entreats  his  release., 

In  1775,  he  published  his  4  Inquiry  into  the  Real  and  Imagi- 
nary Obstructions  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Arts  in  England,'  in 
answer  to  Winckleman*  In  this  treatise,  there  are  some  fanciful 
opinions,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  the  best  and  most  dispassion- 
ate of  the  productions  of  his  pen,  and  a  masterly  defence  of  the 
capabilities  of  English  artists  under  proper  encouragement ;  and 
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it  affords  many  just  remarks  on  that  state  of  public  taste  which 
is  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  art.  Mr.  Burke  pointed  out  its 
principal  defects  in  an  able  letter  addressed  to  the  author,  and 
printed  in  these  memoirs. 

After  the  scheme  of  decorating  St.  Paul's  had  been  given  up,  it 
was  proposed  to  employ  the  same  artists  in  decorating  the  great 
room  of  the  society  of  arts,  but  this  was  refused  by  the  artists 
themselves,  for  reasons  not  assigned  here,  but  probably  the  prin- 
cipal objection  was,  that  they  were  to  be  remunerated  only  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  pictures.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  a 
mode  would  lead  to  4  delicate  perplexities.*  Either  the  artists 
must  have  shared  alike,  or  if  their  shares  were  to  be  different,  who 
was  to  determine?  Three  years  after,  however,  in  1777,  Mr. 
Barry  undertook  the  whole,  and  his  offer  was  accepted.  It  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  if  such  an  offer  had  been  rejected,  as 
his  labour  was  to  be  gratuitous. 

"  He  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  at  the  time  of  his  undertaking  this 
work,  he  had  only  sixteen  shillings  in  his  pocket ;  and  that  in  the  pro* 
secution  of  his  labour  he  had  often,  after  painting  all  day,  to  sketch  or 
engrave  at  night  some  design  for  the  printsellers,  which  was  to  sup- 
ply him  with  the  means  of  his  frugal  subsistence.  He  has  recorded 
some  of  his  prints  as  done  at  this  time,  such  as  his  Job,  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Burke,  birth  of  Venus,  Polemon,  head  of  Lord  Chatham,  king 
Lear.  Many  slighter  things  were  done  at  the  pressure  of  the  moment, 
fend  perhaps  never  owned:  it  would  be  vain,  therefore,  to  make in- 
quiries after  them." 

Of  his  terms  we  only  know  that  the  choice  of  subjects  was  al- 
lowed him,  and  the  society  was  to  defray  the  expense  of  canvas, 
colours,  and  models.  During  his  labours,  however,  he  found  that 
he  had  been  somewhat  too  disinterested,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Sir  George  Saville,  soliciting  such  a  subscription  among  the 
friends  of  the  society  as  might  amount  to  100/.  a-year.  He  com- 
puted that  he  should  finish  the  whole  in  two  years,  and  pay  back 
the  2001.  to*  the  subscribers  from  an  exhibition,  but  he  very  can- 
didly added,  that  if  the  exhibition  should  produce  nothing,  the 
subscribers  would  lose  their  money.  This  subscription  did  not 
take  effect,  and  it  is  well  known  the  work  employed  him  seven 
years : 

«  But,"  adds  his  biographer,  "  he  brought  it  to  an  end  with  perfect 
satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the  society,  for  whom  it  was  intended; 
*nd  who  conducted  themselves  towards  him  throughout  with  every 
liberality  and  gratification  within  their  power  to  fulfil :  they  granted 
him  two  exhibitions,  and  at  different  periods  voted  him  fifty  guineas, 
their  gold  medal,  and  again  two  hundred  guineas,  and  a  seat  aJfflUg 
<hem." 
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Of  this  great  undertaking  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  offer  a 
minute  criticism.  Perhaps  we  may  say  with  the  author  of  a  long 
anonymous  letter  printed  in  this  volume,  and  improperly,  we 
think,  attributed  to  Burke,  that 

44  It  surpasses  any  work  which  has  been  executed  within  these  two 
fcenturies,  and  considering  the  difficulties  with  which  the  artist  had  to 
'straggle,  any  that  is  now  extant." 

As  the  production  of  one  man,  it  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
high)  praise,  but  it  has  all  Barry's  defects  in  drawing  and  colours, 
defects  the  more  remarkable,  because  of  his  correspondence  and 
lectures,  his  theory  on  these  subjects  is  accurate  and  unexcep- 
tionable. 

"  Of  the  profits  arising  from  the  two  exhibitions,  they  are  stated  at 
503/.  12*.  and  Lord  Romney  nobly  presented  him  with  a  hundred 
guineas  for  the  portrait  which  he  had  copied  into  one  of  the  pictures* 
and  he  had  twenty  guineas  for  the  head  of  Mr.  Hooper.  Perhaps  he 
received  other  sums  for  portraits  employed  in  the  work,  but  of  this 
there  are  no  documents  to  speak  from/' 

We  have  already  noticed  Barry's  dislike  to  portrait-painting^ 
but  he  certainly  departed  widely  from  his  own  principles  wheu 
he  introduced  so  many  of  these  pictures.  We  need  only  notice 
the  fifth  picture,  4  The  Distribution  of  the  Premiums,'  in  which 
the  principal  characters  give  way  to  the  portraits  of  some  ladies 
of  distinction. 

These  pictures  were  afterwards  engraven,  but  what  they  pn> 
duced  is  not  known.  In  1792,  however,  he  deposited  700/.  in 
the  funds,  ( and  to  this  wealth  he  never  afterwards  made  any 
great  addition,  for  he  never  possessed  more  than  sixty  pounds 
a-year  from  the  funds,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  and 
other  charges  of  his  house.'  Those  who  remember  his  domestic 
arrangements  will  not  be  surprised  that  this  sum  should  be  suffi- 
cient* 

In  1782  he  was  elected  professor  of  painting  in  room  of  Mr. 
Penny,  but  did  not  lecture  until  1784.  His  lectures,  which  are 
here  printed  for  the  first  time,  are  unquestionably  among  the 
best  of  his  writings,  but  the  appointment  was  unfortunate,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice. 

He  had  long  meditated  an  extensive  design,  that  of  painting 
the  progress  of  theology,  or  4  to  delineate  the  growth  of  that  state 
of  mind  which  connects  man  with  his  creator,  and  to  represent 
the  misty  medium  of  connexion  which  the  Pagan  world  had  with 
their  false  gods,  and  the  union  of  Jews  and  Christians  with  their 
true  God,  by  means  of  revelation.'  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  employed  on  etchings  or  designs  for  this  purpose,  but  made 
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no  great  progress.  Wemuith  doubfrwhether  such  a  subject  xouU 
have  been  successfully  illustrated  by  painting,. and  we  recollect 
that  one  great  defect  in  his  pain  tings  in  the  society's  rooms  us 
that  the  subjects  wanted  more  explanation  than,  the  spectator  could 
discover.  With  a  very  high  opinion  of  Barry's  talents,  we  suspect 
that  if  he  had  attempted  the  progress  of  theology,  he  must  have 
often  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  explaining  his  meaning. 

In  the  mean  time  he  published  his  1  Letter  to  the  Dilettanti,' 
a  work  which  his  biographer  justly  characterizes  as  1  not  quite  so 
tranquil  or  praiseworthy.'  We  are  not  so  certain  that  the  acade- 
my was  to  blame  for  expelling  him.  It  was  plain  he  could  tmt 
be  permitted  to  lecture, any  more,  and  the  middle  course  of  per- 
mitting him  to  retain  his  seat  would  not  have  probably  been  veiy 
satisfactory.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgot  that  his  expulsion  was 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority ;  but  we  own  we  look  at  the 
whole  transaction  with  regret. 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  earl  of  Buchan  set  on  foot  a  subscrip- 
tion, which  amounted  to  about  1000/.  with  which  the  committee 
of  Barry's  friends  judged  proper  to  buy  an  annuity  for  his  life  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart,  but  his  death  prevented  his  reaping  any 
benefit  from  this  design. 

"  On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  6th  of  February,  1806,  he  was 
seized,  as  he  entered  the  house  where  he  usually  dined,  with  the  cold 
fit  of  a  pleuritic  fever,  of  so  intense  a  degree,  that,  according  to  the  in- 
formation of  his  friend  Mr.  Clinch,  who  found  him  in  this  state,  all 
his  faculties  were  suspended  ;  and  he  himself  unable  to  articulate  or 
move ;  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  reports  in  the  public  papers 
that  he  was  seized  with  a  palsy.  Some  cordial  was  administered  to  hira, 
and  on  his  coming  a  little  to  himself,  he  was  taken  in  a  coach  to  the 
door  of  his  own  house,  which,  the  key-hole  being  plugged  with  dirt 
and  pebbles,  as  had  been  often  done  before  by  the  malice,  or  perhaps 
the  roguery  of  boys  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  impossible  to  open. 
The  night  being  dark,  and  he  himself  shivering  under  his  disease* 
his  friend  thought  it  advisable  to  drive  away  without  loss  of  time  to 
the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr.  Bonomi.  By  the  kindness  of  that  good 
family)  a  bed  was  procured  in  a  neighbouring  house,  to  which  he  wss 
immediately  conveyed.  Here  he  desired  to  be  left,  and  locked  himself 
up,  unfortunately,  for  forty  hours,  without  the  least  medical  assistance. 
What  took  place  in  the  mean  time,  he  himself  could  give  but  little 
account  of,  as  he  represented  himself  to  be  delirious,  and  only  recol- 
lected his  being  tortured  with  a  burning  pain  in  the  side,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  fn  this  short  time  was  the  death-blow  given; 
which  by  the  prompt  and  timely  aid  of  copious  bleedings,  might  fcflffc 
been  averted;  but  without  this  aid,  such  had  been  the  reaction  of  tttr 
hot  6t  succeeding  the  rigors,  and  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  on  tine 
pleura,  that  an  effusion  of  lymph  had  taken  place,  as  appeared  a£dt 
wards  upon  dissection.  In  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  8tb>  be  xwc* 


apd  <rawkd  forth  to  relate  his  complaint  to  the  writer  of  this  account 
He  was  pale,  breathless,  and  tottering,  as  he  entered  the  room— -with 
*  dull  pain  in  his  side,  a  cough  short  And  incessant,  and  a  pulse  quick 
and  feeble.  He  related  that  his  friend  Bonomi  had  caused  an  arrange- 
ment to  be  made  for  receiving  him  in  his  house,  and  stated  with  great 
•motion,  the  satisfaction  he  expected  from  the  kind  attention  of  Mrs. 
Bonomi,  who  would  supply  him  with  those  necessary  aids  which  sick- 
ness required,  and  of  which  he  must  have  been  deprived,  had  he  been 
under  his  own  roof — destitute  as  he  was  of  a  servant,  and  the  common 
coifMliences  of  bed-linen.  He  was  recommended  to  return  immedi- 
atefyWIo  those  friends,  as  being  more  lit  for  his  bed  than  for  making 
visits. 

"  In  the  situation  he  was  in,  succeeding  remedies  proved  of  little 
avail ;  his  danger  was  obvious;  by  the  advice  of  his  learned  friend  Dr. 
Combe,  and  of  the  writer  of  this  account,  he  was  once  bled,  but  it  af- 
forded him  little  or  no  relief.  With  exacerbations  and  remissions  of 
.fever,  symptomatic  of  effusion,  and  organic  lesion,  he  lingered  to  the 
22d  of  February,  when  he  expired." —   p.  300. 

The  character  his  biographer  gives  of  him  from  p.  303  to  386 
is  very  elaborate,  including  disquisitions  on  his  art,  and  compari- 
sons with  the  talents  of  some  of  the  great  masters*  In  this  pro- 
lix essay,  the  friendship  of  his  biographer  is  sometimes  apparent, 
but  upon  the  whole  we  know  not  that  many  deductions  are  to  be 
fnade  on  this  account*  To  us  it  appears  that  with  unquestionable 
talents,  original  genius,  and  strong  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  he  was 
never  able  to  accomplish  what  he  projected,  or  to  practice  all  that 
lie  professed.  Few  men  appear  to  have  had  more  correct  notions 
t>f  the  principles  of  art,  nor  to  have  departed  more  frequently 
from  them.  His  lectures  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  most 
valuable  of  his  publications,  yet  we  know  not  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  exemplify  his  rules  by  his  practice*  We  shall  instance 
only  in  one  subject,  that  of  colouring;  Let  his  lecture  on  that  sub- 
ject be  perused  with  a  reference  to  his  great  pictures  in  the  so- 
ciety's rooms,  and  the  difference  will  be  obvious.  His  ambition 
•during  life  was  to  excel  no  less  as  a  literary  theorist,  than  as  a 
practical  artist,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  both  characters  he 
has  left  specimens  sufficient  to  rank  him  very  high  in  the  English 
school.  Where  he  has  failed  in  either,  we  should,  as  already 
hinted,  be  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  peculiar  frame  of  his 
mind,  which  in  his  early,  as  well  as  mature  years,  appears  to  have 
been  deficient  in  soundness;  alternately  agitated  by  conceit  or 
flattery,  and  irritated  by  contradiction,  however  gende,  and.sur- 
ficion  however  groundless.  This  was  still  more  striking  to  every 
one  conversant  in  mental  derangement,  when  he  exhibited  at  last 
that  most  common  of  all  symptoms,  a  dread  of  plots  and  conspi- 
racies. This  went  so  far  at  one  time  that,  when  robbed  of  a  sum 
#f  money,  he  exculpated  common  thieves  and  housebreakers,  and 
attributed  the  theft  to  his  brother  artists  jealous  of  his  reputation* 
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Notwithstanding  these  defects  m  his  character,  these  volume* 
must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  every  artist  and  student,  and  highly  creditable  to  die  talents  of 
the  author.  No  English  artist  has  left  behind  him  so  large  a  mass 
of  observation,  or  has  shown  more  anxiety  for  the  cultivation  <£ 
his  mind,  or  the  advancement  of  his  art. 
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\Jhi  Account  ofTunii:  of  its  Government,  Manners,  Customs,  and  AntiqoitkBf 
especially  of  its  Productions,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  By  Thomas 
.  Macgill.   cr.  8vo.  pp.  190.  price  6*.  bds.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

MR.  MACGILL  is  advantageously  known  to  the  public,  by 
his  travels  in  Spain  and  the  Levant.  He  now  undertakes  to  give 
some  account  of  the  politics,  manners,  and  commerce  of  Tunis, 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  commercial  interests  of 
his  own  country.  His  object  in  visiting  that  state,  was  of  a  mer- 
cantile nature;  his  residence  there,  it  should  seem,  was  in  the 
years  1807  and  1808,  though  scarcely  any  account  is  given  of 
dates  or  adventures  connected  with  himself;  and  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  collecting  political  information  from  the  consuls 
and  principal  natives,  and  commercial  information  from  the  lead* 
ing  merchants  and  brokers.  The  subject  of  the  publication  is  not 
of  primary  importance  to  readers  in  general ;  but  it  is  an  object 
of  considerable  curiosity,  and  a  peculiar  degree  of  attention  is 
due,  in  these  times,  to  a  work  which  is  written  with  so  muck 
simplicity/and  published  so  cheap. 

In  his-  first  chapter,  Mr.  M.  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  the  changes 
in  the  government  of  Tunis  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.  The  present  Bey  is  descended  from  Assen  Ben  A\j ,  the 
son  of  a  Corsican  slave  who  had  xenegaded.  His  reign  comment- 
ed  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  As  he  had  no  chil- 
dren, he  nominated  his  nephew  AJy  to  succeed  him ;  but  after- 
wards, having  had  three  sons  by  a  Genoese  captive,  and  having 
prevailed  on  the  Divan  to  wave  their  objections  to  the  offspring 
of  a  Christian  slave,  he  revoked  his  appointment.  His  nephew 
shortly  afterwards  retired  in  disgust,  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  parry  which  he  had  secretly  formed,  and  having  obtained 
assistance  from  the  Algerine  government,  drove  Assen  fr0****}5 
capital :  the  unfortunate  prince  sent  his  family  to  Algiers,  intow- 
ing  to  follow  himself,  but  was  at  length  discovered  by  Aty5*  di* 
est  son,  who  immediately  beheaded  him.  This  eldest  son,  tag- 
f  Irig  been  compelled  to  escape  from  Tunis,  by  the  influence  of  ms 
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brother,  who  had  resolved  to  supplant  him,  and  who  afterwards 
red  his  younger  brother  to  be  poisoned,  implored  succour 
the  then  Dey  of  Algiers  &  but  the  Dey  having  formerly  re- 
ceived an  affront  from  him,  resolved  to  restore  the  family  of  As- 
sen,  and  at  length  made  himself  master  of  Tunis,  put  Aly  to  death, 
and  in  1753,  declared  the  eldest  son  of  Assen,  Mahamed  Bey. 
On  the  death  of  Mahamed,  his  brother  Aly  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, which  he  promised  to  resign  in  favour  of  Mahamed's  chil- 
dren, as  soon  as  the  eldest  should  be  qualified  to  reign*  He  con- 
tinued in  power,  however,  till  his  death  in  1762 ;  and  his  son,  the 
present  Bey,  Hamooda,  had  been  rendered  so  acceptable  to  the 
people,  by  his  father's  contrivances,  and  his  own  merits,  that  his 
cousins  were  the  first  to  pay  him  homage,  renounced  all  claims  to 
the  government,  and  what  is  most  extraordinary,  are  still  living, 
add  reside  in  his  palace  on  terms  of  amity.  The  Bey  has  no 
children  living,  and  it  is  supposed  will  appoint  one  of  his  brother's 
four  sons  successor  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  these  right- 
ful heirs*  None  of  the  royal  race,  however,  are  allowed  to  quit 
the  palace  without  permission.  For  several  years  a  son  of  Younes 
was  suffered  to  reside  there,  till  he  forfeited  his  life  by  treasona- 
ble correspondence  with  the  Aigerines.  With  so  many  claimants 
to  sovereign  power,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  public  tran- 
quility should  be  long  preserved,  after  the  death  of  the  reigning, 
prince. 

Hamooda  Bey  is  now  about  60  years  old.  He  is  described  to 

be 

«  a  man  of  a  handsome,  shrewd,  and  penetrating  countenance ;  he 
is  possessed  of  very  good  natural  talents,  and  considering  his  extreme- 
ly limited  education,  his  judgment  is  tolerably  enlightened.  He 
reads,  writes,  and  speaks,  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  languages,  and  also 
speaks  the  u  Lingua  Franca,"  or  Italian  of  the  country. 

«*  It  is  observeable,  that  Hamooda  Bey,  from  great  practice,  added 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  natural  sagacity,  has  a  wonderful  facility 
in  penetrating  into  the  characters  of  those  who  approach  him.  In  rea- 
soning he  is  keen  and  quick;  seizes  the  principal  points  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  judges  with  precision  and  wisdom.  He  is  no  stranger  to 
the  art  of  dissimulation,  which  he  can  practise  to  its  full  extent,  when 
occasion  requires  it. 

"  He  certainly  holds  a  tight  rein  of  government,  and  acts  with  such 
a  degree  of  firmness,  as  to  keep  under  all  intrigues  or  civil  broils  in 
iiis  country"   p.  15,  16. 

He  has  gready  reduced  the  influence  of  the  Turks,  who  used 
formerly  to  fill  all  the  principal  offices,  and  has  gradually  supplied 
fbejr  places  with  his  Georgian  slaves,  and  others  in  whose  attach- 
ment he  can  depend.  But  he  superintends  every  thing  himself 
without  falling  much  under  the  influence  of  those  whpm  he  in- 
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mists  with  power.  Where  his  own  interest  is  not  concerned*  lie 
is  said  to  decide  with  wisdom  and  equity.  4  It  must  be  confessed/ 
however,  says  Mr.  M. 4  that  he  oppresses  his  subjects;  and  that 
by  engaging  himself  in  commercial  pursuits,  he  prevents  them 
from  trading  with  that  spirit  which  they  would  display,  if  thejp 
had  not  to  contend  with  their  prince.'  (p.  21.)  His  military  force 
is  on  a  better  footing  than  that  of  any  preceding  Bey.  He  can 
bring  into  the  field  at  a  short  warning,  from  40,000  to.  50,000 
armed  rabble,  three  fourths  mounted ;  besides  his  6000  Turks* 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  so  bad  a  mussuiman,  as  to 
be  much  given  to  drinking ;  and  his  slaves,  who  were  under  nm 
restraints  on  account  of  their  religion,  encouraged  hhn  in  his  ex- 
cesses, and  of  course  were  careful  to  follow  his  example. 

*  One  night,  as  they  were  over  their  cups,  a  noise  was  heard  in  the 
court-yard  below ;  with  impatience  the  Bey  demanded  the  occasion  of 
it ;  and  finding  that  it  proceeded  from  some  people  of  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers, who  were  also  making  merry,  he  ordered  his  late  prime  minis- 
ter, Mustafa,  who  was  a  sensible  man,  to  have  them  immediately 
strangled.  The  prudent  minister,  who  is  still  much  spoken  of,  receiv- 
ed the  order,  but  contented  himsell  with  putting  the  poor  fellows  hi 
prison ;  telling  the  prince  that  he  had  been  obeyed.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  fumes  of  the  preceding  night's  debauch  had  begun  to  sub- 
side, the  Bey  inquired  after  the  Algeiines.  Mustafa  reminded  him  of 
the  order  he  had  given  the  night  before.  Almost  frantic,  Hamooda 
asked  if  it  had  been  obeyed  ?  Mustafa  answered  in  the  negative;  for 
which  the  prince  thanked  him ;  and  since  that  time  he  has  never  tast- 
ed wine  nor  strong  drink/'   p.  20,  21. 

Mr.  Macgiil  has  drawn  the  characters  of  the  principal  person- 
ages in  the  state,  with  considerable  spirit.  It  will  be  more 
worth  while,  however,  to  transcribe  some  of  his  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  Moors  in  general.  He  calls  them  all  that  is  bad; 
proud,  ignorant,  cunning,  full  of  deceit,  treacherous,  avaricious, 
ungrateful,  revengeful — regardless  of  friendship  or  delicacy,  and 
•nly  to  be  operated  upon  by  interest  or  fear. 

"  In  order  to  be  respected  and  kindly  treated  by  any  of  the  barbae*- 
esque  powers,  the  rod  must  be  kept  over  their  heads.  You  must  mate 
them  sensible  of  your  superiority,  as  a  master  over  children  at  school. 
No  favour  must  be  granted,  but  in  lieu  of  something  equivalent,  mt 
not  until  it  has  been  repeatedly  requested ;  even  then,  it  should  m&f 
be  granted  with  reluctance.  Should  you  stand  in  need  of  any  tkmf 
which  they  can  construe  into  a  favour,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  rtrie, 
that  unless  through  fear,  interest,  or  §ome  other  base  motive,  yetir  fe* 
quest  will  not  be  granted  by  either  princ^r  subject,   p.  3a* 

44  Fighting  them  with  their  own  weapons,  is  one  mode  of  casque*, 
both  in  political  and  in  mercantile  concerns  j  and  it  has  been  srgetdt 
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that  to  deal  with  a  Moor  to  advantage,  you  must  oppose  intrigue  to 

intrigue,  injustice  to  injustice,  and  chicane,  to  chicane,  otherwise  he 
will  be  sure  to  overcome  you.  But  though  this  maxim  has  been  much 
followed  by  those  who  have  hitherto  dealt  with  them,  yet  honesty  is 
certainly  the  best  policy ;  and  a  man  on  his  guard  against  their  weak 
arts,  will  render  them  entirely  futile,  by  a  systematic  determination  to 
«ct  with  uniform  integrity  himself,  and  never  in  any  degree,  to  submit 
to  imposition  from  them.  Before  talents  and  integrity,  accompanied 
with,  vigilance  and  resolution,  the  minds  of  the  cunning  and  unprin- 
cipled will  almost  always  crouch  or  shrink,  baffled  and  disconcerted." 
p.  39,40. 

The  lower  orders,  it  seems,  have  a  strong  passion  for  corporal 
punishment,  as  a  kind  of  sauce  to  fiscal  extortion. 

44  When  called  upon  to  pay  their  dues  to  the  prince,  they  uniformly 
plead  inability,  and  make  use  of  every  protestation  to  support  their 
plea,  The  tax-gatherer,  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  pretence,  puts  him 
who  refuses,  immediately  under  the  bastinado ;  he  then  cries  out,  that 
he  will  pay,  and  generally,  before  rising  from  the  ground,  draws  forth 
his  bag,  and  counts  out  the  cash.  A  gentleman  who  stood  by,  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  inquired  of  the  man  who  had  been  under  the 
bastinado,  if  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  paid  at  once? 
44  What  !'*  cried  be>  44  pay  my  taxes  without  being  bastinadoed  ?  No ! 
no !"  Such  conduct  may  arise  not  only  from  their  great  ignorance 
and  love  of  money,  which  makes  them  hope  to  the  last  moment  that 
they  will  escape,  but  also  from  the  rapacious  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  renders  it  dangerous  to  appear  rich."  p.  40,  41. 

The  population  of  Tunis  is  commonly  stated  at  five  millions  ; 
but  Mr.  Macgiil  supposes  it  may  44  with  greater  reason  be  reck- 
oned at  two  and  a  half  millions  of  souls :  7000  of  whom  may  be 
Turks ;  100,000  Jews ;  7000  Christians,  either  freemen  or 
slaves ;  and  the  remainder  Moors,  Arabs  and  Renegadoes."  We 
suppose  he  classes  Greeks  and  Georgians  under  the  head  of 
Moors*  The  city  of  Tunis  is  said  to  contain  about  100,000  in- 
habitants :  but  exactness  is  not  to  be  attained,  where  numbering 
the  people  is  forbidden  by  tha  superstitions  of  the  country. 

Of  the  city  itself  we  are  told, 

44  It  is  surrounded  by  a  miserable  wall  of  mud  and  stone,  neither 
fitted  for  ornament,  nor  for  use.  The  buildings  in  the  town  are  of 
stone,  but  of  very  mean  architecture.  In  the  whole  city,  there  is  not 
to  be  found  one  building  worthy  of  description.  The  Bey  is  erecting 
a  palace,  which,  when  finished,  may  perhaps  be  handsome,  but  it  is  " 
buried  in  a  dirty  narrow  street,  and  that  nothing  may  be  lost,  the  low? 
er,  or  ground  floor,  is  intended  for  shops.  He  is  also  building  several 
barracks  in  the  town,  which,  when  completed,  will  render  his  soldiers 
much  more  comfortable  than  they  are  at  present.  The  streets  of  Tu- 
nis are  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpaved ;  the  bazars,  or  shops  are  of  the 
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poorest  appearance,  and  but  indifferently  stocked  wkh  me?chfc&£se. 

The  inhabitants,  who  crowd  these  miserable  alleys,  present  the  pic- 
ture of  poverty  and  oppression"  p.  56,  57. 

The  water  in  the  spring,  throughout  almost  the  whole  territo- 
ry, is  either  salt  or  hot,  in  some  almost  boiling ;  though  in  sev- 
eral springs,  it  is  particularly  excellent.  That  used  at  Tunis,  is 
collected  in  cisterns  during  winter. 

"  The  palm-tree  requires  a  great  quantity  of  water,  yet  the  smallest 
shower  of  rain  would  entirely  ruin  the  date.  It  is,  therefore,  watered 
by  the  hand ;  and  in  that  country,  the  water  of  the  rivers,  which  en* 
tirely  supply  the  demand  of  the  people,  is  so  hot,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  draw  it  several  hours  before  it  can  be  applied  to  the  watering  of 
their  gardens.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  although  those  rivers  are 
so  hot,  that  to  hold  the  hand  in  them  is  disagreeable,  yet  they  abound 
frith  fish,  which  are  said  to  have  no  flavour.*  p.  65. 

The  country  abounds  with  antiquities  ;  among  which  are  the 
remains  of  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  Carthage  with  water 
front  the  mountains  of  Zawan,  a  circuitous  line  of  60  miles. 
Some  of  the  cisterns  are  inhabited  by  the  Bedouins  who  remain 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

It  seems  that  comparatively  few  Christians  are  now  in  bondage 
at  Tunis  ;  that  state  being  only  at  war  with  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
and  captives  of  countries  in  amity  with  it  being  promptly  releas- 
ed. There  were  but  very  few  subjects  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  in 
slavery,  at  the  time  to  which  Mr.  M.  refers ;  ana  these  were  on 
the  point  of  being  ransomed,  ekher  by  the  release  of  five  Moors 
for  each,  or  the  payment  of  a  sum  agreed  upon,  from  UOO  to 
3000  piasters  per  head.  The  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  it  is  said, 
that  august  ally  to  maintain  whose  odious,  oppressive,  and  Aj*p- 
Anglican  dominion  we  are  employing  thousands  of  troops  and 
spending  millions  of  money  every  year,—- 

u  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  poor  Sardinian  king,  and  shows, 
in  this  instance,  the  same  low  conduct  which  in  other  cases  has  so 
strongly  marked  his  conduct.  If  an  unfortunate  female  throw  herself 
at  his  feet,  in  behalf  of  the  father  of  her  family  in  slavery,  he  is  said 
to  answer  by  demanding,  if  she  cannot  find  another  husband  as  good 
its  he  ?  And  an  unfortunate  husband  imploring  the  ransom  of  his 
wife,  is  answered  in  the  same  unprincipled  unfeeling  manner,  *  what, 
are  women  so  scarce  in  my  dominions  V  The  number  of  slaves  in 
Tunis,  belonging  to  this  prince,  amounts  to  nearly  two  thousand ;  and 
let  it  be  confessed  with  shame  and  sorrow,  that  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred of  them  have  been  taken,  navigating  under  the  protection  of 
British  passports.  In  vain  has  the  Consul  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
used  his  efforts  for  their  relief.  While  his  endeavours  are  frustrated 
by  others  in  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  who,  from  some  strange  po- 
licy, are  afraid  of  offending  the  powers  of  Barbary,  though  they  would 
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not,  but  through  fear,  give  a  single  bullock  to  save  the  British  navjr 
from  starving,  they  must  remain  in  slavery,  and  carry  disgraceful 
ideas  of  the  British  nation  into  the  mind  of  every  one  who  hears  of 
their  situation.,>  p.  77,  fh. 

Bating  the  "  bitter  draught"  of  slavery  itself,  the  wretchedness 
6f  exile,  and  the  shameful  usage  which  both  sexes  sometimes  ex* 
perience,  the  working  and  domestic  slaves  at  Tunis  are  not,  up* 
6n  the  whole,  particularly  ill-treated*  More  than  usual,  it  is  said* 
have  lately  renegaded,  especially  among  the  subjects  of  the  Si~ 
cilian  king*  '  The  French,  much  to  their  credit,  have  procured 
the  release  of  every  slave,  subject  to  the  countries  whkh  have 
falkn  under  their  power*  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  Sicilians  be 
ready  to  welcome  those  on  their  island,  by  whom  their  parents, 
brothers,  husbands,  wives,  and  children,  may  once  more  be  res* 
tored  to  their  native  land  !' 

The  regular  revenues  of  the  Bey,  besides  extortion  from  the 
rich  while  living,  the  almost  universal  seizure  of  their  property 
when  they  die,  and  the  profits  upon  his  mercantile  pursuits*  are 
not  supposed  to  exceed  six  millions  of  piasters  ;  they  arise  from 
tithes  of  oil,  grain,  &c.  the  sale  of  licences  for  the  exportation  <rf 
those  articles,  and  the  importation  of  wine  and  spirits ;  the  cus- 
toms annually  let  by  auction ;  the  sale  of  monopolies,  and  places; 
a  tax  on  the  Jews ;  and  the  sale  of  slaves*  A  considerable  trea- 
sure is  supposed  to  be  accumulated,  but  the  expenditure  ifc 
thought,  of  late,  to  have  exceeded  the  revenue* 

In  describing  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  Moors,  Ml*. 
M.  mentions  that  extensively  prevailing  sentiment,  die  dread  of 
the  envious  or  44  evil  eye,"  of  which  a  particular  account  will  be 
found  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Thornton's  Travels.*  He  also  men- 
tions the  apprehension  of  fatal  consequences  from  sitting  thirteen 
at  table.  They  have  a  traditionary  prophecy,  that  their  country 
will  be  conquered  on  a  Friday  at  the  noon-time  of  prayer,  by  a 

Sople  dressed  in  red,  which  they  sometimes  apprehend,  and 
r.  Macgill  cordially  hopes,  will  be  the  English  ;  at  that  hour, 
therefore,  the  gates  of  their  cities  are  constantly  kept  locked* 
Their  Arabian  faith  is  a  good  deal  tinctured  with  heathenism* 

*  w  Previously  to  the  marching  of  their  armies,  the  astrologers  of  the 
country  are  employed  to  watch  the  rising  of  a  particular  star,  Should 
it  rise  clear,  they  augur  good,  discharge  their  artillery,  and  plant  the 
standard,  round  which  their  camp  is  to  be  formed ;  but  should  the  star 
rise  obscured  by  clouds,  or  by  a  fog,  they  reckon  the  omen  to  be  evil, 
and  defer  the  planting  of  the  standard  until  another  day.  When  the 
(Camp  breaks  up,  which  is  formed  near  the  Bey's  palace,  where  every 
thing  is  prepared  for  the  march  ;  a  pair  of  black  bulls  am  sacrificed 
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as  the  commander  passes.  After  this,  victory  is  expected  to  crown 
his  endeavours  :  and  the  "  loo-loo-loo>"  of  the  spectators  proves  that 
their  good  wishes  accompany  their  friends."  p.  87,  88. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Macgill  should  not  know  that  this 
cry,  is  the  name  of  u  Alia,"  repeated  with  great  rapidity. 

44  The  Moors  (he  says)  appear  to  be  less  jealous  of  their  wives  than 
the  Turks  are.  In  Turkey,  the  fair  sex  are  guarded  by  eunuchs  ;  in 
Tunis,  they  have  none,  nor  can  the  women  be  said  to  be  guarded  at 
all.  They  are  served  by  Christian  slaves,  and,  which  is  curious,  they 
'  fear  less  to  be  seen  by  Christians  than  by  Mussulmans.  It  is  quite  un- 
common for  a  Moorish  lady  to  cover  herself,  either  before  a  Christian 
slave  or  a  Jew  Does  this  arise  from  the  contempt  with  which  Chris- 
tian slaves  and  Jews  are  considered  ?"  p.  89. 

44  A  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  in  Barbary,  as  well  as  in  all  Ma- 
hometan countries.  A  man  here  may  possess  four  wives,  and  as  many 
concubines  as  he  can  maintain.  It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  a 
Moor  has  more  than  two  wives  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  ceremony 
of  divorcing  them  is  so  simple,  that  he  may  change  as  often  as  he 
finds  it  convenient."  p.  91. 

44  The  Moors  show  great  respect  to  their  dead  relations.  On  hofi-  ' 
days,  they  are  to  be  seen  praying  at  their  tombs,  which  are  kept  dean 
and  white-washed  ;  and  any  infidel  who  should  dare  to  pass  over  them, 
would  certainly  suffer  a  severe  punishment  from  the  enraged  enthu- 
siasts. Their  tombs  are  not  adorned  with  the  solemn  cypress,  like 
those  of  the  Mahometans  in  Turkey ;  but  small  temples  for  prayer 
are  often  built  over  them. 

44  In  Barbary,  the  fine  arts  are  totally  abandoned ;  and  like  all  other 
ignorant  Mahometans,  the  Moors  seek  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  an- 
cient grandeur  which  remains  in  their  country.  Every  piece  of  fine 
marble  which  they  find  in  any  way  wrought,  is  broken  to  pieces  by 
them ;  as  they  judge  from  its  great  weight,  that  it  may  contain  money. 
Statues  or  rrliff*,  seldom  escape  mutilation  from  the  same  idea,  and 
also  from  their  abhorrence  of  idolatry  ;  to  which  purpose  they  ima- 
gine the  statueB  may  have  originally  been  appropriated.  They  have  no 
paintings  in  their  nouses ;  and  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  govern- 
ment, renders  it  unsafe  for  any  one  to  paint  openly  in  the  country. 

44  Their  music  is  of  the  most  barbarous  kind.  The  braying  of  as  ass 
is  sweeter  than  their  softest  note,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental." 
p.  91,  92. 

The  following  custom  is  one  of  the  most  whimsical  instances 
of  human  caprice  that  we  ever  met  with. 

44  The  Tunisines  have  a  curious  custom  of  fattening  up  their  young 
ladies  for  marriage.  A  girl  after  she  is  betrothed,  is  cooped  in  a  small 
room.  Shackles  of  silver  and  gold  are  put  upon  her  ankles  and  wrists, 
as  a  piece  of  dress,  if  she  is  to  be  married  to  a  man  who  has  dis- 
charged, despatched,  or  lost  a  former  wife,  the  shackles  which  the 
former  wife  wore,  are  put  upon  the  new  bride's  limbs ;  and  she  Is  fed 
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.Until  they  are  filled  up  to  the  proper  thickness.  This  is  sometimes  no 
easy  matter ;  particularly  if  the  former  wife  was  fat,  and  the  present 
should  be  of  a  slender  form.  The  food  used  for  this  custolh,  worthy 
of  barbarians,  is  a  seed  called  drough ;  which  is  of  an  extraordinary 
fattening  quality,  and  also  famous  for  rendering  the  milk  of  nurses 
rich  and  abundant  With  this  seed  and  their  national  dish  "  cuacuiu," 
the  bride  is  literally  crammed,  and  many  actually  die  under  the  spoon." 

The  politics  of  Tunis,  as  of  most  other  places,  are  affected  by 
two  predominant  and  rival  interests,  the  English  and  French : 
the  latter,  ever  since  the  revolution,  is  said  to  be  on  the  decline. 
No  art  is  omitted,  on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  to  sus- 
tain and  strengthen  it ;  and  among  these,  a  splendid  account  of 
the  achievements  of  Bonaparte,  has  been  printed  in  the  Turkish 
laoguage,  and  circulated  with  great  industry  ;  but  according  to 
Mr.  M.  it  has  not  obtained  much  credit.  The  maritime  superi- 
ority of  the  English,  their  good  faith,  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  Malta  for  the  sale  of  Tunisine  produce  and  the  purchase  of 
all  sorts  of  supplies,  and  the  steady,  discreet  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent consul,  are  stated  to  have  rendered  the  English  interest 
more  powerful  than  at  any  preceding  period,  and  decidedly  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  other  power.  Mr.  Macgill's  recommenda- 
tion, to  adopt  a  bolder  and  more  manly  policy,  in  negociating 
with  these  petty  barbarians,  and  to  establish  the  consulate  on  a 
more  extended  and  respectable  footing,  has  the  concurrence  of 
several  other  writers,  and  appears  highly  worthy  of  attention. 
The  transactions  of  Great  Britain,  in  this  respect,  have  proved 
how  difficult  it  is  for  a  commercial  nation  not  to  be  mean.  Since 
.  the  trade  of  Tunis  has  been  chiefly  carried  on  with  Malta,  our 
people  find  great  benefit  from  the  terms  of  their  treaty,  which  al- 
lows them  to  import  goods  from  any  country  under  any  flag,  at 
a  trifling  duty  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  or  tariff  value,  while 
die  French  pay  8  per  cent,  on  what  they  import  under  any  flag, 
•r  from  any  country  but  their  own.  A  copy  of  the  British  tariff 
is  inserted  in  the  volume.  The  trade  of  the  Barbary  states  has 
greatly  declined ;  but  that  of  Tunis  is  the  most  flourishing.  The 
causes  Mr.  M.  discovers  for  this  decline,  are  the  insecurity  of 
property  under  a  tyrannical  and  unprincipled  government,  the 
granting  monopolies,  and  the  interference  of  the  prince  himself, 
and  his  creatures,  in  the  mercantile  pursuits.  These  circumstan- 
ces must  certainly  have  checked  the  increase  of  the  trade  ;  but, 
as  they  have  been  long  in  operation,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  occasioned  its  decline,  which  may  more  naturally  be  attri- 
buted to  the  destruction  of  French  commerce  by  the  war.  The 
Bey  has  had  the  wisdom,  after  the  example  of  more  enlighten- 
ed countries,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  corn  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  famine ;  in  other  words  to  discourage  its  growth. 
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Mr*  MacgiH  has  put  together  some  useful  Information  respec- 
ting the  currency,  weights,  and  measures  of  Tunis,  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  countries*  The  Spanish  dollar  is  worth  at  par 
3 1  Tunisine  piasters.  The  principal  exports  are  corn,  oil,  wool, 
hides,  wax,  dates,  senna,  madder,  coral,  a  small  quantity  of  ex* 
cellent  oil  of  roses,  some  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  manufactures 
of  woolen  stuffs,  morocco  leather,  soap,  and  the  noted  crimson 
caps— which  are  made  on  a  peculiar  plan  which  Mr*  M.  des- 
cribes—are composed  chiefly  of  Spanish  wool — and  ornamented 
with  a  tassel  of  blue  silk.  The  shepherds,  in  some  parts,  drive 
about  their  flocks  for  some  days  previous  to  the  shearing,  so  as 
to  load  the  fleece  with  sand,  and  almost  double  its  apparent 
weight !  The  export  of  woolens  is  chiefly  to  Turkey  and  the 
Levant.  Some  valuable  instructions  are  given  to  traders,  rela- 
tive to  the  articles  of  import  most  in  request  at  Tunis,  and  the 
mode  of  supplying  them  to  advantage.  In  spite  of  JYIahamed, 
1000  pipes  of  wine  are  annually  drank  in  that  capital ;  die  Bey 
grants  his  tascare  or  licence  for  the  introduction  of  it,  under  the 
pretence  of  its  being  vinegar. 

We  hardly  need  add  any  commendation  of  this  respectable 
litde  book.  If  it  had  been  rather  more  extended,  by  illustrations 
of  the  domestic  habits  and  political  erudition  of  the  Tunisines, 
it  would  have  been  still  more  valuable  ;  and  possibly  Mr.  Mac- 
Igill  may  possess  materials  to  avail  himself  of  this  hint,  in  case  a 
second  edition  should  be  required* 


FROM  THE  LITERARY  PANORAMA. 

Chihle  SaroltPs  Pilgrimage— n  Romaunt,  by  Lord  Byron.  4to.  Murray* 
London:  1812. 

WHATEVER  gratuitous  bays  formerly  bound  the  temples  of 
a  man  of  rank  and  influence  who  condescended  to  court  the  Muses, 
it  cannot  be  said  that,  in  latter  times,  noble  authors  have  been 
much  indulged  with  unearned  wreaths.  From  the  days  of  Pope, 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  identify  inanity  of  composition  with  die 
very  sound  of  a  title.  That  irritable  satirist  having  ridiculed  the 
attempts  of  a  weak  man  of  fashion,  and  stamped  the  character 
with  an  effeminate  name,  Paul  Whitehead,  the  feeble  imitator  rf 
Pope's  measure  and  manner,  and  after  him  others,  generalized 
the  poison  of  the  satire ;  and,  to  be  nobly  born,  was  quite  enough 
to  exclude  a  writer  from  Parnassus.  Wh.  ther  this  illiberal  sen- 
timent, diffused  throughout  the  writings  of  petty  critics  and  mi- 
nor poets,  has  had  any  effect  in  smothering  poetical  genius  among 
the  nobility,  or  whether  the  all-absorbing  vortex  of  politics  tt> 
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whieh  youth  destined  to  public  life,  are  directed,  weakens  at  once 
that  desire  and  the  power  of  ascending  the  sacred  hill,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  last  century  has  scarcely  produced  a  titled  poet,  whose 
works  are  likely  to  interest  posterity.  As  statemen,  political 
writers,  and  literary  men,  there  have  not  been  wanting  in  that 
period,  distinguished  characters  among  the  nobility;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  George,  Lord  Lyttelton,  we  distinguish  no  poet. 
When  the  noble  author  of  the  poem  before  us,  yielding  to  the 
laudable  ambition  of  becoming  a  successful  votary  of  the  Muses, 
ventured,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  put  forth  4  his  tender  leaves  of  hope/ 
andr^ublished  his  primitiaj*  he  was  assailed  on  every  side.  Some 
of  the  Reviewers  were  not  content  with  attacking  his  Juve- 
nile poems :  they  rummaged  the  receptacles  of  calumny,  convert- 
ed youthful  eccentricity,  into  grave  error,  personally  abused,  and 
insultingly  advised  him.  He  that  is  born  a  poet,  far  from  being 
overwhelmed  by  such  attacks,  rises  the  stronger  from  the  oppo- 
sition. It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  loftiest  names  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame.  Lord  B.  did  not  treat  these  trite  insults  with  silent  con- 
tempt: while  his  volume  of  poems  which  had  drawn  them  upon 
Mm,  was  going  through  a  second  edition,  he  prepared  his  revenge, 
aid,  before  he  was  of  age  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
he  published  a  Satire  on  the  Poetasters  and  Reviewers  of  the  day, 
of  which  the  lash  possesses  a  keenness,  and  the  versification  a 
nerve  not  surpassed,  and  rarely  equalled,  since  the  day  of  Pope. 
That  work  being  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  the  Panorama, 
when  h  first  appeared,  we  shall  not  here  repeat  our  opinion  of  it.f 
It  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  is  very  generally  known. 

We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of 4  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrim- 
age,' delighted,  and  confirmed  in  our  opinion,  that  Lord  B.  is  a 
genuine  poet  of  the  highest  order.  In  declaring  this,  however, 
we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  poem  now  under  consideration, 
is  regular  and  perfect  \  but,  that  it  manifests  the  writer's  genius 
to  be  equal  to  any  poetical  task  on  which  he  may  think  proper  to 
employ  his  time  and  talents. 

The  author  entitles  his  poem  a  Romaunt  consistently  with  the 
measure,  (Spencer's)  and  with  the  phraseology  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  adopt,  but  to  which  his  matter  can  scarcely  be 
allowed  to  give  it  a  right*  A  Romaunt,  or  Romance,  requires 
fictitious  characters,  conducted  through  a  progress  of  wild  adven- 
tures :  it  deals  in  involvements  and  extrications,  in  vivid  passions, 
in  alternate  joy  and  wo :  in  short,  it  is  a  tale  in  verse,  a  species 
of  composition,  the  taste  of  former  times,  neglected  in  the  bril- 
liant era  of  poetry,  but  which  has  lately  been  v<£ry  much  in  vogue. 
This  is  not  the  character  of  Lord  B*s  poem.    He  has,  indeed, 

•  Compare  Panorama,  Vol.  IH.p.  273.  Vol.  XI.  [Uu  Pan,  March 
t  Compare  Panorama,  Vol.  YL  p.  491. 
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introduced  a  fictitious  patronage ;  but  merely,  as  he  apprizes  the 
reader  in  his  preface, 4  for  the  sake  of  giving  some  connection 
(he  might  have  added,  life  and  action)  to  the  piece,  but  without 
pretending  to  regularity.'  In  a  less  strict  sense,  however,  and 
somewhat  figuratively  used,  the  word  4  Romaunt,'  far  from  being 
unapdy,  is  ingeniously  applied  to  obviate  the  intrusion  of  egotism 
in  the  narrative :  nor  should  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  these  remarks  but  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  our  rea- 
ders, that  it  is  not  a  metrical  Romance ;  not  that  we  have  any  ob- 
jection to  such  compositions  in  the  hands  of  men  of  genius ;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  even  in  their  hands,  and  when  they* nave 
occupied  writers  of  the  most  brilliant  powers,  they  may  pall  on 
repetition. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  is  a  poem  in  which  narrative, 
feeling,  description,  sentiment,  satire,  tenderness,  and  contempla- 
tion, are  happdy  blended ;  it  is  adorned  with  beautiful  imagery, 
expressed  in  animated  and  harmonious  verse;  and  to  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  subjects  of  it  are  of  the  most  interesting  nature, 
and,  if  not  in  themselves  altogether  new,  they  are  treated  in  a 
manner  combining  novelty  and  exactness. 

The  scope  of  the  poem  is  briefly  this  :  Harold,  the  imaginary 
character,  dissatisfied  with  his  life  at  home,  resolves  to  quit  Eng- 
land and  visit  other  countries.  He  embarks,  and  landing  at  Lis- 
Jx>n,  travels  through  a  part  of  Portugal  and  of  Spain;  he  re-em- 
barks at  Cadiz,  and  after  staying  awhile  in  the  Maltese  islands, 

1>asses  by  several  of  the  Grecian  islands,  visits  Albania,  and  last- 
y,  makes  excursions  in  Greece.  If  the  poet  deals  not  in  the 
usual  enchantments  of  magicians,  dragons,  and  the  long  et  cetera 
of  the  marvellous,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  trodden  on 
enchanted  ground — on  ground  enchanted  by  magical  recollec- 
tions, to  say  the  least. 

Never  was  Muse  more  modestly  invoked,  or  rather  not  in- 
voked: 

I. 

Oh,  thou !  in  Hellas  deem'd  of  heavenly  birth, 
Muse  ?  form'd  or  fabled  at  the  minstrel's  will, 
Since  sham'd  full  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth, 
Mine  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacred  hill; 
Yet  there  I've  wanderM  by  thy  vaunted  rill, 
Yes !  sigh'd  o'er  Delphi's  long  deserted  shrine, 
Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  all  is  still ; 
Nor  more  my  shell  awakes  the  weary  Nine 
To  grace  so  ^>lain  a  tale — this  lowly  lay  of  mine. 

The  ten  following  stanzas  are  employed  in  delineating  the 
character  of  Harold,  which  is  done  with  a  master's  hand.  No 
part  of  the  whole  poem  is  more  highly  finished,  and  did  it  not 
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eaceed  oar  limits,  we  should  extract  the  entire  picture.  We  must 
be  content  to  give  one  stanza :  » 

IV. 

Childe  Harold  bask'd  him  in  the  noon-tide  sun, 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly ; 
Nor  deemM  before  his  little  day  was  done 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  pass'd  by> 
-  Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell ; 
He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety : 
Then  loath'd  he  in  his  native  land  to  dweJJ, 
"Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  than  Bremite's  sad  eel). 

Harold's  character*  is  exquisitely  drawn ;  it  announces  a  mind 
which,  from  youthful  excesses,  had  fallen  into  a  melancholy  state 
of  gloominess.  The  author,  notwithstanding,  contrives  to  inter- 
est us  for  him : 

VI. 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart, 
And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee ; 
*Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start, 
But  Pride  congeal'd  the  drop  within  his  ee  s 
Apart  he  stalked  in  joyless  reverie, 
And  from  his  native  land  resolv'd  to  go, 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea; 
With  pleasure  drugg'd  he  almost  longed  for  woe> 
And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades  below* 

When  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  practice  of  vice,  meet  in  the 
same  person,  as  they  sometimes  doy— video  melioray  proboque^ 
deteriora  sequory— condemnation  in  the  observer  is  associated 
with  pity  approaching  to  affection :  *  His  virtues  and  his  vices  are 
so  mingled,"  says  Ventidius  of  Mark  Anthony, 4  as  must  con- 
found God's  choice  to  punish  one  and  not  reward  the  other.*  We 
become  too  more  reconciled  to  Harold,  notwithstanding  his  faults, 
when  at  sea  we  find  him  seizing  his  harp,  and  singing  a  4 good 
night*  to  his  country. 

The  occurrences  in  the  progress  of  his  voyage,  the  making 
land,  the  approach  to  the  Tagus,  the  beauty  of  the  distant  view  of 
Lisbon,  with  the  contrast  of  the  interior  of  the  town,  are  admira- 
ble; and  the  picturesque  scenery  of  C  intra  is  veiylline.  Here 
his  lordship  indulges  his  vein  for  Satire  at  the  expense  of  the 
Convention  signed  in  that  town, 

"  Where  policy  regain'd  what  arms  had  lost" 

Hie  Satire  is  keen,  but  we  were  gratified  in  seeing  that  the 
author  does  justice  to  Lord  Wellington  in  a  note  to  this  passage, 
which,  as  connected  with  it,  we  insert.   Says  Lord  B.  * 

vol.  viz.  3  f 
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"  The  convention  of  Cintra  was  signed  in  the  palace  of  the 
Marquese  Marialva.  The  late  exploits  of  Lord  Wellington  have 
effaced  the  follies  of  Cintra.  He  has,  indeed,  done  wonders :  he 
has,  perhaps,  changed  the  character  of  a  nation,  reconciled  rival 
superstitions,  and  baffled  an  enemy  who  never  retreated  before 
his  predecessors."  (Note*  p.  115 J.  No  finer  compliment  was 
ever  paid  to  a  military  character. 

On  Harold's  leaving  Portugal,  we  meet  with  another  stanfca 
which  makes  a  new  impression  on  our  hearts  in  his  favour  :— 

xxm 

So  deem'd  the  Childe,  as  o'er  the  mountains  he 
Did  take  his  way  in  solitary  guise: 
Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to  flee* 
More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  the  skies: 
Though  here  awhile  he  learned  to  moralize. 
For  Meditation  fiVd  at  times  on  him : 
And  conscious  Reason  whispered  to  despise 
His  early  youth,  mispent  in  maddest  whim ; 
But  as  ho  gaz'd  on  Truth  his  aching  eyes  grew  dint* 

xxvra. 

To  horse !  to  horse !  he  quits,  for  ever  quits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  soul? 
Again  he  rouses  from  his  moping  fits, 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowl. 
Onward  he  flies,  nor  fix'd  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  be  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  o'er  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage, 
Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  experience  sage. 

The  entrance  into  Spain,  the  scarcely  discernible  boundaries 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  allusion  to  the  battles  fought  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Moors  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  the 
apostrophe  to  Spain,  the  batde  heard  at  a  distance,  and  the  sight 
of  hostile  armies  in  gorgeous  array,  are  beauties  to  whi^h  we  can 
only  refer;  as  indeed,  we  must  say  of  many  more.  But  it  is  im~ 
possible  to  omit  the  apostrophe  to  Spain. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  lovely  Spain !  renown 'd,  romantic  land! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagio  bore, 
When  Cava's*  traitor-sire  first  call'd  the  band 
That  dy*d  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore  1 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 

*  Count  Julian's  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain.  Pelagius  preserved  hif  in- 
dependence in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Asturias,  and  the  descendants  of  his  fol- 
lowers, after  seme  centuri**,  completed  their  slrnggfobj  J&e  conquest  of  6rt* 

najrta. 
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Wav'cdo'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale, 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  sh6re  ? 
Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale. 
While  Afric's  echoes  thrilPd  with  Moorish  matrons'  wail. 

XXXVI. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  tale? 
Ah!  such,  alas!  the  hero's  amplest  fete ! 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 
Pride !  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine  estate ; 
See  how  the  Mighty  shrink  into  a  song ! 
Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile  preserve  thee  great  ? 
Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue, 
When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  does  thee  wrong  ? 

XXXVII. 

Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain !  awake !  advance! 
Lo !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries, 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance, 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies : 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flies, 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's  roar : 
In  every  peal  she  calls—*4  Awake!  arise !" 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore, 
When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's  shore  ? 

xxxvni. 

Hark!— heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  I 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote ; 
Nor  sav'd  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants  slaves  ? — the  fires  of  death, 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high : — from  rock  to  rock, 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Si  roc, 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock. 

In  the  two  following  stanzas  how  admirably  contrasted  are  the 
thoughtless  inhabitants  of  a  voluptuous  city  and  the  anxious 
countrymen,  in  a  seat  of  war! 

XLVI. 

But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom, 
The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume, 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's  wounds ; 
Not  here  War's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck  sounds) 
Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  enthrals; 
And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight  rounds, 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  Capitals, 
6till  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  thetott'ring  walls. 
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XLVIL 

Not  so  the  rustic— with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy-eye  afar, 
Lest  be  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate, 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneath  soft  Eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  Castanet: 
Ah,  monarchal  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar, 
Not  in  the  toils  of  Glory  would  ye  fret  2 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  Man  be  happy  yet. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the  stanzas  devoted  to  the 
maid  of  Saragoza: 

LlV. 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  arous'd. 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar, 
And  all  unsex'd,  the  Anlace  hath  espous'd, 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dar'd  the  deed  of  war? 
And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
Apall'd  an  owlet's  larum  chilPd  with  dread, 
Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay 'net  jar, 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Stalks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quake  to  tread, 

LV. 

Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale, 
Oh  !  had  you  know  her  in  her  softer  hoy,* 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black  veil; 
Heard  her  light  lively  tones  in  Lady's  bower, 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power, 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace, 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragosa's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Dangers  Gorgon  face, 
Thin  the  clos'd  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's  fearful  chase. 

LVX 

Her  lover  sinks-— she  sheds  no  ill-tim'd  tear ; 
Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fetal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  base  career; 
The  foe  retires—she  heads  the  sallying  host : 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost  ? 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall  i 
What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flush'd  hope  it  lost  ? 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 
Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter'd  wall  f* 

•  Such  were  the  exploit*  of  the  Maid  of  Saragofca.  When  the  author  was 
at  Seville  she  walked  daily  on  the  Prado,  decortWd  with  taedaH  tad  ordcrf, 
by  command  of  the  Junta. 
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Here  follow  some  highly  wrought  stanzas  on  the  beauty  of  the 
Spanish  women ;  in  the  midst  of  which  there  occurs  a  fine  apos- 
trophe to  Mount  Parnassus.  During  the  remainder  of  the  first 
canto,  Harold  is  in  Cadiz,  a  city  for  various  reasons  not  likely  to 
decrease  the  interest  of  the  poem.  The  dissipation  of  the  place, 
and  a  bull-fight  furnish  the  chief  topics.  The  bull-fight  is  ex- 
quisitely painted.  Towards  the  conclusion,  there  is  a  mournful 
stanza  on  the  state  of  Spam,  which,  for  the  harmony  of  the  verse, 
and  for  the  sympathy  excited  by  every  line,  deserves  particular 
attention : — 

XC. 

Not  all  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed, 
Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa's  fight, 
Not  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead, 
Have  won  for  Spain  her  well  asserted  rifcht. 
When  shall  her  Olive  Branch  be  free  from  blight? 
"When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  the  blushing  toil? 
How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night, 
Ere  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil. 
And  Freedom's  stranger  tree  grow  native  of  the  soil ! 

The  scenes  of  the  second  canto  are,  at  sea;  they  shift  to  Al- 
bania, the  territory  of  Ali  Pacha's  government ;  and  to  Greece. 
It  opens  with  an  invocation  to  Minerva,  and  after  a  few  stanzas, 
relative  to  a  diversity  of  religion  tending  to  scepticism, — and 
therefore  not  to  be  distinguished  by  our  commendation, — the 
poet,  viewing  the  ruins  of  Athens,  is  inflamed  with  anger  against 
the  plunderers, — the  peaceful,  not  the  warlike  plunderers,  of 
Greece ;  concluding  the  burst  of  his  indignation  thus : — 

XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece !  that  looks  on  thee, 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  lov'd ;  j 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defac'd,  thy  mouldering  shrines  remov'd 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behov'd 
To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restor'd. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  rov'd, 
-   And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gor'd, 

And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northern  cinbes  abhorr'd  1 

This  opening  is  written  in  the  character  of  the  poet  himself, 
under  the  fervour  of  excited  feelings,  while  contemplating  this 
favourite  classical  spot.  He  now  returns  to  Harold,  who  has  left 
Spain.  The  images  presented  to  the  mind  from  sailing  out  of 
harbour  with  a  convoy  are  well  painted ;  as  it  is  the  interior  of  a 
ship  of  war  at  sea,  and  the  lagging  of  the  dull  sailors  under  her 
protection.   The  moon-light  scene  in  the  passage  through  the 
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Straits,  with  the  reflections  it  suggests,  the  arrival  at  Calypso's 
Island,  the  new  Calvpso  Harold  finds  there,  and  the  invulnerable 
state  of  his  heart,  afford  subjects  for  stanzas  sweetly  harmonious. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen : — 

xxrv. 

Thus  bending  o'er  the  vessel's  laving  side, 
To  gaze  on  Dian's  wave-reflected  sphere, 
The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  Hope  and  Pride, 
And  flies  unconscious  o'er  each  backward  ye*r: 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear, 
Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possess'd 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear; 
A  flashing  pang!  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  heavy  heart  divest* 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores  unroll'd. 

XXVI. 

But  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tir*d  denizen, 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress  I 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued : 
This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is  solitude ! 

Also  one  stanza  from  those  that  contain  reflections  at  Calypsxft 
island : 

XXX. 

Thus  Harold  deem'd,  as  on  that  lady's  eye 
He  look'd,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought, 
Save  admiration  glancing  harmless  by: 
Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote, 
Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught, 
But  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more, 
And  ne'er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought: 
Since  now  he  vainly  urgM  him  to  adore, 
Well  deem'd  the  little  God  his  ancient  sway  was  ofer. 
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Harold  passes  by  Ithaca,  the  promontory  of  Leucadia,  and 
Actium :  he  travels  through  a  great  part  of  Continental  Greece 
to  visit  the  Albanian  Chief  (Ali  Pacha) :  these  are  described, 
together  with  the  feelings  they  excite,  and  the  reflections  they 
give  birth  to.  The  palace  of  the  Pacha  at  Ioanina  is  magnifi- 
cently drawn :  we  have  seldom  seen  so  masterly  a  picture,  and 
though  of  considerable  length,  we  shall  present  it  to  our  rca* 
^ers 

UV. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit,* 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by  t 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  ycfe 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky, 
The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 
Whose  walls  overlook  the  stream :  and  drawing  nigb, 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men 
Swelling  the  brewte  that  sigh'd  along  the  lengthening  glen.  • 

LV. 

He  pass'd  the  sacred  Haram's  silent  tower, 
And  underneath  the  wide  o'er-arching  gate 
Surveyed  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power, 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 
Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate, 
While  busy  preparation  shock  the  court, 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait ; 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort : 
Here  men  of  every  clime,  appear  to  make  resort* 

LVL 

Richly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store 
Circled  the  wide  extending  court  below ; 
Above,  strange  groups  adorn'd  the  corridore ; 
And  oft-times  through  the  Area's  echoing  door 
Some  high-capp'd  Tartar  spurred  his  steed  away : 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor 
Here  mingl'd  in  their  many-hued  array, 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the  close  of  day* 

lvil 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee, 

With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun, 

And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see; 

The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon  ;  * 


'*  Anciently  Mount  Tomarui. 
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The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 

And  crooked  glaive  ;  the  lively,  supple  Greek* 

And  swarthy  Nutria:**  mutilated  son ; 

The  bearded  Turks  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak, 

Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  meek, 
LVIII.    '  \ 
Are  mix'd  conspicudus :  some  recline  in  groups, 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round  ; 
There  some  great  Moslem  .to  devotion  stoops, 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  found : 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads,the  ground*  - 
Half  whispering  there  the  Greek  ¥*  ji^rd  to,  prate  ; 
Hark !  from  the  mosque,  the  pightly  solemn  sound, 
The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shakf  the  mftiaret, 

«  There  is  no  god  but  <?pd !— V>  prayer—ip  I  <Jo$  is  great  V 

tix. 

Just  at  this  season  Rfntiasahfs  fast 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maintain: 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past, 
Bevel  and  feast  assum'd  the  rule,  again. 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within ; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seemed  made  in  vain. 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din, 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in. 

I*. 

Here  woman's  voice' is  never  heard :  apart, 
And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  veiTd,  to  rove, 
She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart, 
Tam'd  to  her  cage,  nor  ftels  a  wish  to  mote  t 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love, 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares, 
Blest  cares  1  all  other  feelings  far  above ! 
Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears 
Who  never  quits  the  breast,  no  meaner  passion  share** 

LXL 

In  marble-pav'd  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose> 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  iUng, 
And  soft  voluptuous  cpuches  hreath'd  repose, 
A^i  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes; 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 
While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  face, 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with  disgrace* 

JJKIL 

It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
111  suits  the  passions  wbicji  belong  to  youth : 


V 
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Love  conquers  age*— so  Hafiz  hath  averr'd, 
So  sings  the  Teiaw,  and  he  sings  in  sooth— 
But  'tis  those  ne'er  forgotten  acts  of  ruth, 
Beseeching  at!  men  illy  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  that  marked  him  with  a  tyger's  tooth ; 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span, 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  began. 

The  character  of  the  Albanians  is  given  with  great  energy,  in 
the  succeeding  stanzas  :  we  extract  the  first  of  them  ; 

lxiv. 

Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  Jacfc 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  hack  ? 
Who  can  .so  well  the  toil  of  war"  endure  ? 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need. 
Their  wrath  how  deadly  S  but  their  friendship  sure, 
When  Gratitude  or  Valour  bids  them  bleed, 
Unshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief  may  lead. 
Harold  terminates  his  stay  among  the  Albanians  at  a  feast,  and 
with  a  characteristic  effusion,  which  the  author  informs  us  was 
composed  by  him  from  different  Albanesc  songs. 

SONG. 

l. 

Tambourgi!*  Tambourgi!  thy  'larum  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war ; 
All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note, 
Chimariot,  lftyrian,  and  dark  Suliote  I 

2. 

Oh !  who  Js  more  brave  t!han  a  dark  Suliote, 
In  his  sncwy  camese  and  hjs  shaggy  capote  ? 
To  the  wolf  and  the  Vulture  he  leaves  his  wild  flock, 
And  descends  to  the  plain  Hke  the  stream  from  the  rock. 

3. 

Shall  the  sons  of  Chi  man,  Who  sever  forgive 
The  fault  of  a  friend  bid  an  enemy  live  ? 
Let  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego  ? 
What  mark  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a  foe  ? 

4. 

Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race ; 
for  a  time  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase ; 
But  those  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before 
"  The  sabre  is  sheath'd  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 

5- 

Then  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the  waves, 
And  teach  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves, 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar9 
And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 


Vol.  vii. 


♦  Drummer. 
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6. 

I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply,  * 
My  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy ; 
Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long  flowing  baifV 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 

r.# 

I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youths 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  sooth  ; 
Let  her  bring  from  the  chamber  her  many-ton'd  lyr^ 
And  sing  us  a  song  on  the  &Q  of  her  sire. 

8. 

Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell,* 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquer'd,  the  conqueror's  yell  * 
The  roofs  that  we  fir'd,  and  the  plunder  we  shar'd, 
The  wealthy  we  slaughter'd,  the  lovely  we  sparVL 

9. 

I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear; 
He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  Vizier? 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  Crescent  ne'er  saw 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  Ali  Pashaw. 

10. 

Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped, 
Let  the  yellow-hair'dt  Giaours^  view  his  horsetail^  with  dread  f 
When  his  Del  his**  come  dashing  in  blood  o'er  the  bank% 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks  I 

11. 

Selictar  !ft  unsheath  then  our  chief's  scimitar  ; 
Tambourgi !  thy  'larum  gives  promise  of  war. 
Ye  mountains  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shore ! 
Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  more  1 

The  remainder  of  the  pqem  is  dedicated  to  that  enchanting 
country,  Greece,  and  every  line  of  it  will  be  felt  by  the  scholar 
and  the  man  of  taste;  but  to  which,  we  must  again  say,  our 
limits  compel  us  to  refer  our  readers ;  who,  indeed,  will  eventually 
be  pleased  with  a  reference  that  shall  induce  them  to  peruse  the 
whole  of  a  poem  calculated  to  diffuse  delight- 
It  is  followed  by  notes  relative  to  the  subjects  introduced,  and 
by  a  few  short  miscellanies,  chiefly  written  abroad,  of  which  se- 
veral are  on  similar  topics ;  and  some  are  translations  of  Romaic 
songs,  The  volume  concludes  with  an  appendix,  containing  a 
catalogue  of  Romaic  authors,  with  specimens  of  that  language* 
In  some  future  number,  and  at  a  more  leisure  moment,  we  may 
return  with  pleasure  to  their  contents.  Sqme  of  the  notes,  par* 
ticularly  those  written  at  Athens,  furnish  matter  for  observations, 
Which  the  calls  of  our  printer  wajn  us  to  postpone. 
» 

•  It  was  taken  by  storm  from  tile  Sfcacn.  t  Yellow  is  the  epithet  given 
tp  the  Russians.         *  Infidel.        {^forte-tailf  are  the  insignia  of  a  Pacfc*. 

*  •  Horsemen,  answering  to  our  fcrlbrn  hope.      ft  Swerd-bearet. 
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FROM  TKK  LITERARY  PANORAMA, 

BELL  ROCK  LIGHT-HOUSE, 

AMONG  the  works  which  have  done  the  greatest  honour 
to  the  persevering  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  British  nation,  the 
Eddystone  (tight  House  has  always  been  considered  as  holding 
a  distinguished  place*  With  the  difficulties  attending  the  pro* 
gress  and  completion  of  that  structure,  we  are  familiar  by  means 
of  Smeaton's  History  of  the  work,  which  is  copied  into  all  book* 
of  travels  in  the  West  of  England.  A  work,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  not  less  arduous  has  been  accomplished  on  the  Bell  Rock  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth :  it  has  engaged  our  attention  several  times  ;* 
and  the  history  of  it  displays  such  a  persevering  and  unabated 
struggle  with  difficulties,  and  such  a  happy  and  cheap  victory- 
over  them,  that  we  cannot  but  congratulate  our  age  and  country 
on  the  spirit  and  skill  displayed  in  the  undertaking* 

The  Cape,  or  Bell  Rock,  lies  about  eleven  miles  in  a  south* 
west  direction  from  the  Red  Head,  in  Forfarshire,  and  thirty 
miles  north  by  east,  from  St.  Abb's  Head,  in  Berwickshire* 
These  two  head-lands  form  the  boundaries  of  the  estuary, 
or  Firth  of  Forth,  which  is  the  principal  inlet  upon  the  east  coast 
of  Great  Britain  for  vessels  overtaken  with  an  easterly  storm, 
while  navigating  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea.— This  dan- 
gerous Rock  is  not  usually  inserted  in  general  maps  of  Scotland  j 
but  we  have  the  pleasure  of  referring  our  readers  to  that  admi* 
rable  one  of  the  Parlimentary  Commissioners  inserted  in  Lite- 
rary Panorama,  Vol.  lit*  p.  1,  and  annexed  to  our  account 
of  the  u  Report  to  Hon.  House  of  Commons,  relative  to  Im- 
provements in  Roads,  Bridges,  Sec.  forming  in  the  Highlands, 
&c  &c.  of  Scotland."  In  this  map  the  Bell  Rock  is  distinctly- 
marked* 

This  rock  is  almost  one  entire  or  continuous  mass,  having  on* 
ly  a  very  few  detached  or  separate  pieces.  It  is  a  red  sand»stene^ 

•Comp.  Panorama.  V«d,  0.  p.  640;  VIL  p.  167.— Eddystane  L.  H.  Vol,  IV, 
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very  hard,  and  of  a  fine  grit,  with  minute  specks  of  mjca.  At  low 
water  of  neap  tides,  the  rock  is  only  partially  left  by  the  tide  ; 
but  its  dimensions,  as  seen  at  low  water  of  spring  tides,  are  about 
2000  feet  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  230  feet ;  and 
then  the  height  of  the  north-east  part,  where  die  light  house  is 
built,  may  be  stated  at  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  i 
but  the  south-west  or  opposite  end  of  the  rock,  is  lower,  and  its 
surface  is  never  left  by  the  tide.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  very 
uneven,  and  walking  upon  it  is  difficult  and  even  dangerous* 
Those  parts  which  are  highet,  and  consequently  oftener  left  by 
the  tide,  are  covered  with  mussels,  limpets,  whelks,  and  num- 
bers of  seals  occasionally  play  about  the  rock,  and  rest  upon  it 
at  low  water. — Those  parts  which  appear  only  at  spring  tide,  are 
thickly  coated  with  sea  weeds  ;  as  die  great  tangle  (fucus  digi- 
tatus),  and  baaderlocks  or  hen-xvare  (fucus  esculantus),  which 
here  grows  to  the  length  of  eighteen  feek  The  red-ware  cod  is 
got  very  near  the  rock,  and  as  the  water  deepens,  the  other  fish 
common  in  those  seas,  are  caught  in  abundance. 

Such  being  the  position  of  this  fatal  rock,  appearing  -only  a 
few  feet  above  the  low  water  mark  of  spring  tides,  and  being 
Wholly  covered  by  the  water  when  the  tide  has  flowed  bat  a 
short  time,  its  dangerous  effects  have  been  long  and  severely  felt, 
and  the  want  of  some  distinguishing  mark  to  point  out  its  place* 
has  been  lamented  with  the  occurrence  of  every  shipwreck  upon 
the  coast.  But  until  commerce  had  made  considerable  advances 
towards  its  present  state,  the  erection  of  a  light-house  could  not 
be  undertaken,  as  the  ships  frequenting  those  seas,  were  not  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  afford  the  probability  of  raising  an  ade- 
quate revenue,  by  a  small  duty  or  tonnage  upon  each  vessel. 
Tradition,  however,  informs  us,  that  so  long  ago  as  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  monks  of  Aberbrothwick  caused  a  large  bett 
to  be  hung  upon  the  rock,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  waves  of  the 
Sea  gave  it  motion,  by 'which  means  warning  was  given  to  the 
mariner  of  the  vicinity  of  the  rock.  In  this  way  the  name  of 
M  Bell  Rock,"  is  said  to  have  arisen.  Such  a  beH  must  soon 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  raging  sea :  and  centuries  elapsed 
without  any  effectual  steps  being  taken  for  distinguishing  the  rock. 

In  1&06,  a  bill  passed  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  then  lord -advocate,  the  honourable  Henry  Ers- 
kine,  aided  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  bart.  By  this  bill,  the  northern 
light  duty,  of  three  half-pence  per  ton  upon  British,  and  three-- 
pence  per  ton  upon  foreign  bottoms,  was  allowed  to  be  extended 
to  all  vessels  bound  to,  or  from  any  of  the  ports  between  Peter- 
head in  the  north,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed  in  the  south,  and 
the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  borrow  £25,000  from 
the  3  per  cent  consols,  which  with  £20,000  which  they  possess- 
ed, made  a  disposable  fund  of  £45,000  to  go  on  with  the  workr. 
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The  bill  for  the  erection  of  the  light-house,  passed  kte  in  th< 
sessions  of  1S96,  and  during  the  following  winter,  materials 
were  ordered  from  th6  granite  quarries  in  Aberdeenshire,  for  the  1 
ou&ide  casing  of  the  first  or  lower  30  feet  of  the  building ;  and 
blocks  of  freestone  for  the  inside  work  and  high  parts,  were 
brought  from  the  quarry  of  Mylnfield,  near  Dundee.  At  Arr 
broath,  the  stones  were  collected  and  hewn,  previous  to  their  be- 
ing taken  off  Jx>  this  rock. 

-As  the  work  could  only  be  proceeded  with  at  low  water  of 
spring  tides,  and  as  three  hours  were  considered  a  good  tide's 
work,  it  became  necessary  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  fa- 
vourable weather,  as  well  in  the  day  tides,  as  under  night  by 
torch  light,  and  on  Sundays ;  for  when  the  flood  tide  advanced 
upon  the  rock,  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  collect  their  tools 
and  go  into  the  attending  boats,  which  often,  not  without  the  ut- 
most difficulty,  were  rowed  to  the  floating  light,  where  they  re- 
mained till  the  rock  began  to  appear  next  ebb-tide.  Happily  no 
accident  occurred  to  check  the  ardour  of  working,  and  by  the 
latter  end  of  October,  the  operations  were  brought  to  a  close 
far  the  season.  A  beacon  was  now  finished,  consisting  of  12  large 
beams  of  timber  ranged  in  a  circle,  having  a  common  base  of  30 
feet,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  50  feet ;  at  the  top  the  beams  were 
gathered  together  and  terminated  in  a  point ;  below  they  were 
strongly  connected  with  die  rock  by  iron  batts  and  chains.  The 
upper  part,  which  in  moderate  weather  stood  above  the  reach  of 
the  sea,  was  afterwards  fitted  up,  and  possessed  during  the  fork- 
ing months  as  a  barrack  for  the  artificers,  a  smith's  shop,  and 
other  necessary  purposes ;  and  being  situated  near  the  stone 
building,  it  was  at  last  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  or  gang- 
way ;  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  was  likewise  of  great 
service  in  facilitating  the  raising  of  the  materials.  Unless  such 
an  expedient  as  this  beacon-house  had  been  resorted  to,  the  pos- 
sibility of  erecting  a  light-house  upon  the  rock,  is  extremely 
doubtful ;  it  must  at  any  rate  have  required  a  much  longer  pe- 
riod for  its  accomplishment,  and  without  the  beacon-house,  there 
would  in  ail  probability  have  been  the  loss  of  many  lives. 

The  operations  of  the  second  year  were  commenced  at,  as  ear- 
ly a  period  as  the  weather  would  permit ;  and  to  avoid  the  great 
^personal  risk,  and  excessive  fatigue  of  rowing  the  boats  to  the 
floating  light,  an  additional  vessel  was  provided  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  work.  This  vessel  could  be  loosened 
from  her  moorings  at  pleasure,  and  taken  to  the  lee-side  of  the 
rock,  where  in  foul  weather,  she  might  take  the  artificers  and 
attending  boats  on  board,  which  could  not  be  done  by  the  float- 
ing light.  This  tender  was  a  very  fine  schooner  of  80  tons,  nam- 
ed the  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  compliment  to  the  illustrious  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  who,  ever  ready  in  the  cause  of  pub* 
lie  improvement,  had  lent  has  aid  in  procuring  die  loan  from 
government  for  carrying  on  the  work.  Thus  provided  with  a 
place  of  safety  on  the  rock  in  the  beacon-house,  and  a  tender  al- 
ways ready  in  case  of  necessity,  the  work  went  forward  even  in 
pretty  blowing  weather,  and  by  struggling  both  during  day  and 
night  tides,  early  in  July,  die  site  of  the  light-house  was  cut  suf- 
ficiently deep  into  the  rock,  and  wrought  to  a  level.  Part  of  die 
cast-iron  rail-way  was  fixed  for  conveying  the  large  blocks  of 
stone  alone  the  rock,  and  other  necessary  preparations  being 
made,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  upon  Sunday  the  10th  July, 
1808.  By  the  latter  end  of  September,  the  operations  of  a  second 
season  were  brought  to  a  fortunate  conclusion,  by  the  finishing 
of  the  four,  first  and  heaviest  courses  of  five  feet  six  inches. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the  operations  were  again 
resumed,  and  it  was  no  small  happiness  to  those  concerned,  to 
find,  that  of  the  four  courses  built  upon  the  rock,  net  a  single 
stone  had  in  the  least  shifted,  after  a  long  and  severe  winter*. 
The  arrangements  previous  to  the  landing  of  any  materials  on 
the  rock,  were  to  lay  down  moorings  lor  the  various  vessels  and 
praam  boats  employed  in  the  service  of  the  rock  ;  to  erect  ma* 
chinery  for  receiving  the  stones  from  the  praam  boats,  and 
cranes  for  taking  them  from  the  rail-ways,  and  laying  them  into 


the  light-house  was  got  to  the  height  of  30  feet  by  the  month  of 
September  1809,  which  completed  the  solid  part  of  die  building, 
and  in  this  state,  things  were  again  left  for  the  winter  months. 

The  work  was  therefore  begun  as  early  in  the  third  season  as 
possible ;  and,  by  unremitting  exertions,  and  a  train  of  fortunate 
circumstances,  the  building;  of  the  light-house  was  brought  to  « 
conclusion  in  the  month  of  December,  1810,  and  lighted  up  for 
the  first  time  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  February,  1811. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  light-house  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  low  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides,  and  consequently  at 
high  water  of  these  tides  die  building  is  immersed  about  fifteem 
feet ;  but  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  sea-spray  has 
been  observed  to  rise  upon  the  light-house  to  the  height  of  nine- 
ty feet,  even  in  the  month  of  July.  The  building  is  of  a  circular 
form,  composed  of  blocks  of  stone,  from  one  half  ton  to  between 
two  and  three  tons  weight  each.  The  ground  course  measures 
forty-two  feet  diameter,  from  which  it  diminishes  as  it  rises ; 
and  at  the  top,  where  the  mason  work  finishes,  and  the  light- 
room  commences,  it  measures  thirteen  feet  diameter.  Here  the 
cornice  forms  a  walk  or  balcony  round  the  outside  of  die  light- 
room.  The  stone  building  measures  an  hundred  feet  in  height  $ 
but  die  total  height  oi  the  light-house,  including  the  light-rooms 


their  places  on  the  building.  With 
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is  an  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  As  for  up  as  the  entrance  door, 
which  is  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  course,  the  guiding  is  en- 
tirely solids  excepting  a  small  fcole  cut  in  the  centre  stones  for 
drop  of  the  weight  of  die  machinery.  The  ascent  to  the  en- 
trance door  is  by  a  kind  of  rope  ladder,  which  is  hung  out  at  ebb 
.tide,  and  again  taken  into  the  building  when  the  water  covers 
the*  rock*  A  narrow  passage  leads  from  the  door  tp  the  stauvcase* 
The  stair-case  occupies  thirteen  feet  of  the  building  immediately 
above  the  solid  part.  Here  the  walk  are  seven  feet  .thick,  but 
they  regularly  become  thinner  all  the  way  to  the  top.  The  re- 
maining fifty -*even  feet  of  the  mason- work  is  divided  by  five 
stone  floors  into  rooms  for  the  'light* keepers  and  'stores,  which 
communicate  with  each  other,  fyy  wooden  ladders*  It  being  pro* 
per  to  have  nothing  of  a  combustible  nature  about  the  light- 
room,  the  ladders  there  are  of  iron*  The  three  lower  apartments 
have  each  two  small  windows,  and  the  upper  rooms  have  each 
four  windows ;  the  whole  being  provided  with  strong  shutters  to 
defend  the  glass  against  the  sea  in  storms. 

The  two  first  courses  of  the  building  are  entirely  sunk  into  the 
lock.  The  stones  of  all  the  courses  are  dove-tailed,  and  let  into 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  each  course  forms  one  connect- 
ed mass  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  ;  and  the  succes- 
sive sources  are  attached  to  each  other  by  joggles  of  stone,  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Eddystone  light-house ;  and  whilst  the  building 
was  still  amongst  the  water,  two  trenail  holes  were  bored  through 
each  stone,  entering  six  inches  into  die  course  below ;  oak*  tre- 
nails of  two  inches  diameter  were  driven  into  these  holes,  which 
effectually  keep  the  stones  from  shifting  till  the  stones  of  the 
next  course  were  laid.  The  cement  used  at  the  Bell  Rock  was  a 
mixture  of  lime,  pozzolano  earth,  and  sand ;  and  that  it  might 
■eaemble  the  mortar  used  at  the  Eddystone  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, the  lime  was  brought  from  the  very  same  quarry  in  Wales. 

Round  the  balcony  of  the  light-room,  there  is  a  cast-iron 
$ail,  curiously  wrought  like  net-work,  which  rests  upon  the  batts 
of  brass ;  and  the  rail  has  a  massive  coping  of  the  same  metal. 
The  light-room  is  of  an  octagon  form,  twelve  feet  diameter,  and 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  constructed  chiefly  of  cast  iron,  with  a 
dome  roof  of  copper ;  and  the  window  sashes  (all  round  are  glaz- 
ed with  polished  plate  glass,  which  is  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  In  one  of  the  lower  apartments,  or  the  kitchen,  there 
is  an  iron  grate  or  open  fire-place,  with  a  metal  tube  for  convey- 
ing the  smoke  to  the  top  of  the  light-room,  which  heats  the  sev- 
eral rooms  through  which  it  passes.  This  grate  and  chimney 
merely  touch  the  building,  without  being  included  or  built  upon 
the  walls. 

The  light  is  very  powerful,  and  has  been  seen  from  a  ship's 
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deck  full  twenty  miles  frotti  the  rock.  It  U  from  oil,  wfth  Ar- 
gand  burners,  placed  in  the  focula  of  silver  plated  reflectors,  hol- 
lowed to  the  parabolic  curve.  That  the  Bell  Reck  light  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  .fhe  mariner  from  all  others  on  the  coast, 
reflectors  »re  ranged  Upon  a  frame,  Which  w  made  to  revolve 
upon  a  perpendicular  aiis  once  in  three  nVinutes.  Between  the 
observer  and  the  reflectors,  on  6*e  side  of  the  frame*  shades 
of  red  glass  are  interposed,  hi  ^such  a  manner,  that  during  each 
♦mire  revolution  of  the  frame  with  the  reflectors,  two  distinctly 
different  appearances  are  produced,  the  one  of  a  common  bright 
light;  and  fhe  other,  or  shadedsfole,  having  the  rays  tinged  red  ; 
and  these  lights  alternate,  with 'intervals  t*f  darkness; 

As  further  warning  to  the  mariner,  two  large  bells  are  tolled 
day  and  night  during  the  continuance  of  foggy  or  *nowy  weather 
by  the  same  machinery  which  uteres  the  Kghts.  As  these  bells 
in  moderate  Weather,  maybe  heard  considerably  beyond  the  Dm* 
its  of  the  rock,  a  ressel  may  by  this  means  be  prevented  from 
running  upon  the  rock  during  Co^fs,  a  disaster  which  might  other- 
wise happen,  notwithstanding  die  erection  of  the  light-house. 

The  establishment  of  keepers  consists  of  a  principal  light  keep- 
er and  three  others.  Each  keeper  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  in  his 
turn  is  relieved,  and  is  at  liberty  to  go  npon  his  own  affairs  for  a 
fortnight.  The  pay  is  about  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  with  provi- 
sions while  at  the  light-house.  At  Arbroath,  each  of  the  light 
keepers  has  a  house  provided  by  the  commissioners  of  his  fami- 
ly. Connected  with  these  houses,  there  is  a  signal  tower,  where 
an  excellent  telescope  is  kept,  and  a  set  of  signals  arranged  with 
the  people  at  the  light-house  for  the  attending  vessel,  which  car- 
ries off  the  stores,  provisions,  and  fuel  to  the  light-house. 

The  expense  of  this  undertaking  has  not  yet  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  55,0001.  sterling. 

#%  As  this  rock  lias  long  enjoyed  the  fetal  pre-eminence  of  causing* 
more  shipwrecks  than  others,  though  now  the  cause  we  trust  of  ma- 
ny future  escapes  from  such  distresses,  we  conclude  this  article  with 
the  traditionary  report  of  the  neighbouring  coasts,  combined  into  poe- 
try. The  benevolence  of  the  present  age  forms  a  strong  and  happy 
contrast  with  the  barbarism  of  ancient  times. 

THE  INCHCAPB  BELL. 

No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 
The  ship  was  stiH  as  she  might  be  ; 
Her  sails  from  heav*n  receiv'd  no  motion, 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean, 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock, 
The  waves  flow'd  over  the  Inchcape  rock ; 
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So  littl^Hugr  rose,  so  little  they  fell, 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 

The  worthy  abbot  of  Aberbrothock, 
Had  floated  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  rock ; 
On  the  waves  of  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung, 
And  louder  and  louder,  it  warning  rung. 

When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  tempest's  swell* 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell ; 
-And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  rock, 
And  bless'd  the  priest  of  Aberbrothock* 

The  sun  in  heaven  shone  so  gay, 

AH  things  were  joyful  on  that  day, 

The  sea-birds  scream'd  as  they  sported  round* 

And  there  was  pleasure  in  that  sound. 

The  float  of  the  Inchcape  bell  was  seen* 
A  darker  speck,  on  the  ocean  green : 
Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walk'd  his  deck, 
And  he  fix*d  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

He  felt  the  cheering  pow*r  of  spring, 
It  made  him  whistie,  it  made  him  sing  9 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess, 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  bell  and  float : 

Quoth  he,  "  My  men  put  out  the  boat, 

a  And  row  me  to  the  inchcape  rock, 

«  And  I'll  plague  the  priest  of  Aberbrothock/*  * 

The  boat  is  lowered,  the  boatmen  row, 
And  to  the  Inchcape  rock  they  go  t 
Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat, 
And  cut  the  warning  bell  from  the  float. 

Down  sunk  the  bell  with  a  gurgling  sound, 

The  bubbles  arose  and  burst  around ; 

Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  The  next  who  conies  to  this  rd$4 

41  Will  not  bless  the  priest  of  Aberbrothock." 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover,  sail'd  away, 
He  scour'd  the  seas  for  many  a  day ; 
And  now  grown  rich  with  plundered  store/ 
He  steers  his  way  to  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'er  spreads  the  sky, 
They  cannot  see  the  sun  on  high  : 
The  wind  had  blown  a  gale  all  day, 
At  evening  it  had  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand; 
So  dark  it  is  they  can  see  no  land  * 
You  VII.  3  R 
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Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  u  It  wilFSbe  U§>htegjfipn,  . 
a  For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  wsing  moon." 

tt  Can'st  hear,"  said  one,  "  the  breakers  roar? 
"  For  yonder,  raethinks,  should  be  the  shore ; 
u  Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
"  But  I  wish  we  could  hear  the  Inchcape  BelL" 

They  hear  no  sound,  the  swell  is  strong; 
Tho*  the  wind  had  fallen,  they  drift  along, 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shiv'ring  shock—* 
Oh,  Ikavens  I  it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock. 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair* 
He  cursed  himself  in  his  despair  ; 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side, 
The  vessel  sinks  beneath  the  tide 
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Seme  account  of  Alexander  Wilson,  author  of  the  exquisite  and  hutntfreo* 
Ballad  of  M  Watty  and  Meg,"  with  that  Poem  subjoined.  From  "  Cromek'» 
Scottish  Songs." 

THE  reader  is  here  presented  with  an  exquisite  picture  from 
low  life,  drawn  with  all  the  fidelity  and  exactness  of  Teniers,  or 
OstaJ^  and  enlivened  with  the  humour  of  Hogarth.  The  story 
excites  as  much  interest  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  a  dramatic 
form,  and  really  represented.  The  interest  heightens  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, and  is  supported  with  wonderful  spirit  to  the  close  of  the 
poem. 

It  must  have  been  in  no  small  degree  gratifying  to  the  feelings 
of  the  author,  who  published  Wanonymousiy,  that  during  a  rapid 
sale  of  seven  or  eight  editions,  the  public  universally  ascribed  it 
to  the  pen  of  Burns.  The  author  of 4  Will  and  Jean,'  or  4  Scot- 
land's Scaith,'  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  to  the  Editor 
that  he  was  indebted  to  this  exquisite  poem  for  the  foundation 
of  that  popular  performance. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author  of  this  striking 
performance,  has  been  comntunicated  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner, by  Mr.  James  Brown,  manufacturer,  at  Paisley : — 

Alexander  Wilson,  author  of  Watty  and  Meg,  was  born  at 
Paisley,  in  the  year  1766.  His  father,  intending  him  for  the  med- 
ical profession,  gave  him  as  good  an  education  as  his  trade  of  a 
weaver  would  allow.  He,  however,  entered  into  a  second 'mar- 
riage, which  put  an  end  to  this  scheme,  unfortunately  for  yomog 
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Wilson,  wfio  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  put  to  the  loom.  After 
an  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  he  became  his  own  master ;  but 
his  eager  passioo  for  reading  poetry  and  novels,  absorbed  most 
of  his  time,  and  left  him  in  a  state  of  constant  need.  In  the  year 
1 786  he  gave  up  his  occupation,  and  travelled  the  country.  In 
1790  he  settled  again  in  Paisley,  and  published  a  volume' of  po- 
ems and  a  journal  of  his  excursions,  which  meeting  with  poor 
success,  involved  him  further  in  pecuniary  difficulties*  He  frgain 
returned  to  the  loom ;  but  his  favourite  literary  pursuits  still  en- 
grossed his  attention,  and  the  society  of  the  young  and  thought- 
less of  his  own  age  consjumed  his  t^me  and  exhausted  his  means 
ef  support. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  poems  he  became  the  dupe 
-pf  a  worthless  fellow,  who  had  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  sell 
them,  and  who  persuaded  him  to  write  a  satire,  with  a  view  to 
relieve  himself  from  his  embarrassments.  The  poem  being  of  a 
popular  subject,  sold  rapidly ;  but  his  friend's  advice  led  him  be- 
yond the  safe,  bounds  of  satire,  and  he  incurred  a  prosecution, 
by  which  he  suffered  severely.  The  remembrance  of  this  misfor- 
tune, dwelt  upon  ftis  mind,  and  rendered  him  dissatisfied  with 
hie  country. 

Another  cause  of  Wilson's  dejection  was  the  rising  fame  of 
Burns,  and  the  indifference  of  the  public  to  his  pw^  productions. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  envied  the  Ayrshire  bard,  and  to  this 
envy  may  be  attributed  his  best  production, 44  Watty  and  Meg," 
which  he  wrote  at  Edinburg,  in  1793.    He  sent  it  to  Nielson, 

J printer,  at  Paisley,  who  had  suffered  by  the  pubficatioiAf  his 
brmer  poems.  As  it  was,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  published 
anonymously,  it  was  generally  ascribed  to  Burns,  and  went  ra- 
pidly through  seven  or  eight  editions.  Wilson,  however,  shared 
no  part  of  the  profits,  willing  to  compensate  for  the  former  losses 
Jus  publisher  had  sustained. 

Tired  of  a  country  in  which  the  efforts  of  his  genius  had  been 
rendered  abortive,  he  resolved  in  the  year  1794  or  1795  to  em- 
bark for  America,  which  his  warm  fancy  and  independent  spirit  # 
had  taught  him  to  regard  as  the  land  of  liberty.    To  procure 
money  for  the  passage  he  laboured  with  incessant  industry,  and 
haying  accumulated  a  sufficient  sum,  he  took  hi|  departure.  He 
settled  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  four  or  , 
five  years  as  a  teacher,  and  was  afterwards  employed  for  about  « 
the  same  length  of  time  as  a  land  surveyor.  He  then  became  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Bradford,  bookseller  and  stationer, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  capacity  of  editor.  *He  is  now  engaged  in 
an  extensive  work  entitled,  *  American  Ornithology/'  In  pursuit 
of  subjects  for  this  performance  he  has  actually  traversed  a  great 
part  of  the  United  States*  and  has  been  enabled  to  pursue  his 
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favourite  diversion  of  shooting, 
figures,  and  describes  them. 


He  kills  the  ttrds,  dntws  the* 


ffXTTY  AND  MEG ;  OR,  THE  WIFE  REFORMED 

Keen  the  frosty  winds  war  blawin', 
Deep  the  snaw  had  wreath' d  the  plough^ 

Watty,  weary 'da'  day  sawin',* 
Daunert  down  to  Mungo  Blue's. 

Dryster  Jock  was  sitting  cracky, 
Wi'  Pate  Tamson  o*  the  Hill, 

¥  Come  awa\"  quo'  Johnny,  44  Watty  i 
44  Haith  !  we'se  ha*e  another  gill" 

Watty,  glad  to  see  Jock  Jabos, 

And  sae  mony  nei*bours  roun', 
Kicket  frae  his  shoon  the  sua'  ba's, 

Syne  ayont  the  fire  sat  down. 
Owre  a  boord,  wi'  bannocks  heapet, 

Cheese,  an*  stoups,  an'  glasses  stood  5 
Some  war  roarin',  ithers  sleepit, 

Ithers  quietly  chewt  their  cude* 
Jock  was  sellin*  .Pate  some  tallow* 

A*  the  rest  a  racket  hel', 
A*  but  Watty,  wha,  poor  fallow. 

Sat  and  smoket  by  himsel'. 
Mungo  fill'd  him  up  a  toothfu', 
%  -  Drank  his  health  and  Meg's  in  ane  ; 
4        *        Watty,  pu!Fm*  out  a  mouthfu', 

Pledg'd  him  wi'  a  dreary  grane. 

« What's  the  matter,  Watty,  wi*  you? 

44  Trouth  your  chafts  are  fa'ing  in ! 
S%  Something's  wrang — I'm  vext  too  see  yoi*,. 

44  Gudesake .  but  ye're  desp'rate  thin  ¥* 
44  Aye,"  quo'  Watty, 44  things  are  alter'd, 

44  But  it*s  past  redemption  now, 

#  ¥  O  1  I  wish  I  had  been  halter'd 

44  When  I  marry'd  Maggy  Howe ! 
*  I've  been  poor,  and  vext,  and  raggy* 

44  TryM  wi'  troubles  no  that  sma' ; 
44  Them  I  bore — but  marrying  Maggy 

•  44  Laid  the  cape-stane  o'  them >\ 
V  Night  and  day  she's  ever  yelpin', 

44  Wi'  the  weans  she  ne'er  can  gree* 
«  Whan  She's  tir'd  wi'  perfect  skelpin*, 
44  Then  she  flees  like  fire  on  me. 
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*Se$  ye,  Mungo!  when  she'll  clash  on 
44  Wi'  her  everlasting  clack, 

u  Whiles  I've  had  my  nieve,  in  passion, 
44  Liftet  up  to  break  her  back !" 

*  O  !  for  gudesake,  keep  frae  cuff  eta!' 

Mungo  shook  his  head  and  said, 
'  Wcei  I  ken  what  sort  o'  life  it's  j  . 
4  Ken  ye,  Watty,  how  I  did  ? 

'After  Bess  and  I  war  kippl'd, 
4  Soon  she  grew  like  ony  bear, 

*  Brak'  my  shins,  and,  when  I  tippl'd, 

4  Harl'd  out  my  very  hair ! 
•For  a  wee  I  quietly  knuckl'd, 

4  But  whan  naething  wad  prevail, 
«Up  my  claes  and  cash  I  buckl'd, 

4  Beta  !  for  ever  fare  ye  vtcel. 
1  Then  her  din  grew  less  and  less  ay, 

4  Haith  I  gart  her  change  her  tunet 
'  Now  a  better  wife  than  Bessy 

4  Never  step  in  leather  shoon. 
1  Try  this,  Watty ^- Whan  ye  see  her 

4Ragin'  like  a  roar-in*  flood, 
<  Swear  that  moment  that  ye'll  lea'  her 

4  That's  the  way  to  keep  her  gude/ 
Laughing,  sangs,  and  lasses'  skirls, 

Echo'd  now  out  thro*  the  roof; 
Done  !  quo'  Pate,  and  syne  his  arls 

NaiPd  the  Dryster's  wauket  loof. 

1'  the  thrang  o'  stories  telling, 
Shaking  han's,  and  joking  queer, 

Swith !  a  chap  comes  on  the  hallan, 
44  Mungo !  is  our  Watty  here  ?" 

Maggy's  weel-kent  tongue  and  hurry, 

Dartet  thro'  him  like  a  knife. 
Up  the  door  flew— like  a  fury, 

In  came  Watty's  scaulin'  wife. 
44  Nesty,  gude-for-naething  being! 

44  O  ye  snuffy  drucken  sow  I 
u  Brin§rin'  wife  an'  weans  to  ruin, 

44  Dnnkin'  here  wi'  sic  a  crew  ? 

*  Devil  nor  your  legs  war  broken ! 
44  Sic  a  life  nae  flesh  endures— 

*  Toilin'  like  a  slave,  to  sloken 

44  You,  ye  dyvor,  and  your  Tiores  I 
<l  Rise !  ye  drucken  beast  o'  Bethel ! 
*  Prink's  your  night  and  day's  desfr* 
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*  Rise,  this  precious  hour !  or  faith  lU 
tt  Fling  your  wisky  i'  the  fire V9 

Watty  heard  her  tongue  unhallow'd 

Pay'd  his  groat  wi'  little  din, 
Left  the  house,  while  Maggy  fallowed, 

Flyting  a*  the  road  behin*. 

Fowk  frae  every  door  cam'  lampin*, 
Maggy  curst  them  ane  and  a', 

Clappit  wi'  her  han's  and  stamping 
Lost  her  bauchels  i'  the  sna.* 

Hame,  at  length,  she  turn'd  the  gavel, 
Wi*  a  face  as  white's  a  clout, 

Ragin'  like  a  very  devil, 
Kicken  stools  and  chairs  about. 

<*  Ye'll  sit  wi'  jrour  limmers  round  you ! 

"  Hang  you,  Sir  I  I'll  be  your  death  J 
a  Little  bauds  tny  han's  confound  vou  I 

"  But  I  cleave  you  to  the  teeth.'* 

Watty,  wha  midst  this  oration 

Ey'd  her  whiles,  but  durstna  speak, 

Sat  like  patient  Resignation 
Trembling  by  the  ingle  cheek, 

Sad  his  wee  drap  brose  he  sippef, 
Maggy's  tongue  gaed  like  a  bell, 

Quietly  to  his  bed  he  slippet, 
Sighin'  af'n  to  himsel'. 

u  Nane  are  free  frae  some  vexation, 
"  Ilk  ane  has  his  ills  to  dree ; 

*  But  thro'  a'  the  hale  creation 
"  Is  a  mortal  vext  like  me  I" 

A9  night  lang  he  rowt  and  gauntet, 

Sleep  or  re*st  he  cou'dna  tak  ? 
Maggy,  aft  wi*  horror  hauntet, 

Mum'lin'  startet  at  his  back. 

Soon  as  e'er  the  morning  peepet, 
Up  raise  Watty,  waefu'  chiel, 

ILiss'd  his  weanies  while  they  sleepet, 
Wakent  Meg,  and  saught  fareweel. 

*  FareweH,  Meg !— And,  O  1  may  Heav*H 
41  Keep  you  ay  within  his  care : 

*  Watty's  heart  ye've  lang  been  grievin*, 
*  Now  he'll  never  fash  you  mair, 

*  Happy  cou'd  I  been  beside  you, 
u  Happy  baith  at  morn  and  e'en: 

u  A*  the  iHs  did  e'er  betide  you, 
u  Watty  ay  turu'd  out  your  frien*. 
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*4  But  ye  ever  like  to  see  me 

"  Vext  and  sighin',  late  and  air.— 

44  Fareweel,  Meg !  I've  sworn  to  lea*  thee? 
44  So  thou'U  never  see  me  mair." 

Meg  a'  sabbin',  sae  to  lose  him, 

Sic  a  change  had  never  wist, 
Held  his  han'  close  to  her  bosom, 

While  her  heart  was  like  to  burst; 

44  O  my  Watty,  will  ye  lea'  me, 

44  Frien'less,  helpless,  to  despair ! 
44  O  1  for  this  ae  time  forgi'e  me ; 

44  Never  will  I  vex  you  mair." 
"  Aye,  ye've  aft  said  that*,  and  broken 

44  A*  your  vows  ten  times  a-weak. 
*'  No,  no,  Meg  \  See!— there's  a  token 

44  Glittering  on  my  bonnet  cheek. 
a  Owre  the  seas  I  march  this  morning* 

44  Listet,  testet,  sworn  an'  a',  . 
u  Forc'd  by  your  confounded  girning; 

44  Fareweel,  Meg .  for  I'm  awa." 

Then  poor  Maggy's  tears  and  clamour 

Gusht  afresh,  and  louder  grew, 
While  the  weans,  wi'  mournful'  yaumer 

Round  their  sabbin'  mother  flew. 
44  TJiro*  the  yirth  1*11  waunor  wi*  you^». 

44  Stay,  O  Watty  !  stay  at  hame ; 
44  Here  upo'  my  knees  I'll  gi'e  you 

44  Ony  vow  ye  like  to  name. 

44  See  your  poor  young  lammies  pleading 

44  Will  ye  gang  an'  break  our  heart? 
44  No  a  house  to  put  our  head  in ! 

*4  No  africn*  to  take  our  part." 
Ilka  word  came  like  a  bullet, 

Watty's  heart  begoud  to  shake; 
On  a  kist  he  laid  his  wallet, 

Dightet  baith  his  een  and  spake. 

44  If  ance  mair  I  cou'd  by  writing, 
44  Lea'  the  sodgers  and  slay  still, 

41  Wad  you  swear  to  drap  you  fly  ting  ?** 
44  Yes,  O  Watty  1  yes,  I  will !" 

4  Then,"  quo*  Watty, 44  mind,  be  honest; 

44  Ay  to  keep  your  temper  strive ; 
44  Gin  ye  break  this  dreadfu'  promise, 

44  Never  mair  expect  to  thrive. 
44  Marget  Howe !  this  hour  ye  solemn 

44  Swear  by  every  thing  that's  giulp 
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"  Ne'er  again  your  spouse  to  scaoP  him, 
u  While  life  warms  your  heart  and  blood-; 

«*  That  ye'll  ne'er  in  Muirgo's  seek  me,— 
«  Ne'er  put  drucken  to  my  name—* 

*  Never  out  at  e'erang  steek  me— 

"  Never  gloom  when  I  come  hames 
«  That  yc'H  ne'er  like  Bessy  Miller, 
"  Kick  my  shins,  or  rug  niy  hair-*. 

*  Lastly,  I'm  to  ketft  the  siller, 

u  This  upo'  your  saul  ye  swear  ? 
«  Oh quo'  Meg, «  Aweel,"  quo'  Watty, 

«  Fareweel !—fahh  m  try  the  seas.' 
u  O  stan*  still,"  quo*  Meg,  and  grat  ay  ; 

u  Ony,  ony  way  ye  please." 

Maggy  syne,  because  he  prest  her, 

Swore  to  a*  thing  owre  again : 
Watty  lap,  and  danc'd  and  kiss'd  her  ; 

Wow!  but  he  was  won'rous  fain, 
Down  he  threw  his  staff  victorious  ; 

Affgaed  bonnet,  claea,  and  shoon  $ 
Syne  aneath  the  blankets,  glorious ! 

Held  anither  Hinny-Moon. 
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<The  Life*  of  the  Late  Arthur  Murphy,  Esq.  Written  by  himself* 
[From  Foote's  Life  of  Murphy.] 

WE  are  informed  by  Tacitus,  that  Biography  was  at  an  early 
period  of  Rome  greatly  in  vogue;  and  such  was  the  wish  of  good 
and  upright  men  to  be  known  to  posterity,  that  many  thought  fit 
to  be  their  own  historians,  persuaded  that  in  speaking  of  them* 
selves,  they  should  display  an  honest  confidence  in  their  moral 
conduct,  not  a  spirit  of  arrogance  or  vain  glory.   He  mentions 

*  The  interruptions  which  this  narrative  received  are  apparent  from  the  in* 
equality  of  the  composition.  I  did  not  think,  however,  that  it  would  becoma 
me  to  make  any  alterations  for  the  sake  merely  of  giving  the  style  a  literary 
uniformity.  It  is  written,  in  some  parts,  without  any  artificial  transition,  in 
the  first  and  third  persons,  to  something;  like  an  occasional  confusion  of  the 
sense.  But  as  the  important  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  which  it  relates,, 
is  completely  answered  by  it,  unless  where  it  appeared  to  want  perspicuity,  I 
have  considered  its  very  imperfections  as  sacred;— and  I  trust  that  the  reader 
will  sympathise  with  me  in  the  venerating  sentiment  which  has  preserved  the 
last  pages  of  Mr.  Murphy's  pen,  and  tte  last  cxcrtiojutodTiua  mind,  from  beins; 
ctrrected  bj  me* 
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Rutilius  and  Soranus,  who  left  an  account  of  their  own  lives ;  and 
their  veracity  was  never  doubted.  Of  this  practice  there  have 
been  various  instances  in  Italy  and  France*  In  England  men 
have  been  less  careful  of  their  posthumous  fame.  We  have,  how- 
ever, two  modern  examples ;  the  celebrated  David  Hume  has  left 
a  modest  narrative  of  his  own  life :  and  after  him,  the  late  Mr* 
Gibbon,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Rgman  Empire^  left  a  record 
of  himself;  but  he  extended  it  to  two  quarto  volumes,  in  a  style 
perhaps  too  splendid  and  ostentatious. 

The  present  writer  intends  to"  make  David  Hume  his  modeL 
He  flatters  himself  that  his  name  will  survive  him ;  and  should 
that  be  the  case,  he  hopes  that  bis  wish  to  be  fairly  represented 
will  not  be  deemed  a  mark  of  ambition.  He  has  lived  for  some 
few  years  in  a  state  of  ease  and  retirement;  and  in  that  time  he 
has  obseryed,  that  many  of  his  dramatic  works,  written  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  are  not  discarded  from  the  theatre.  This  he  con- 
siders as  something  like  posthumous  fame.  He  applies  to  him- 
self, and  he  hopes  without  vanity,  what  Pliny  the  younger  said 
of  a  person,  who,  for  some  years  before  his  death,  retired  from 
the  world :  Posteritati  sui  interfecit. — Martial  has  a  similar 
thought  :  he  says  of  his  friend,  fruitur  posteritate  sua. 

This  writer  has  read  in  various  pamphlets  what  the  publishers 
called  the  HUtorif  of  his  Life,  composed,  indeed,  with  civility, 
hut  without  due  information ;  and  though  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence will  occur  in  the  following  pages,  a  true  and  fair  account 
will  place  his  memory  in  its  true  light,  and  in  that  confidence  he 
proceeds  to  tell  a  plain  story. 

Richard  Murphy,  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  was  this 
writer's  father,  by  Jane  French,  who  was  married  to  him  in  1723. 
She  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Arthur  French,  of  Clooniquin,  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  of  Tyrone,  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way  :  her  offspring  were  two  daughters,  who  died  young,  and 
three  sous,  James,  Arthur,  and  Richard.  The  last  died  in  his 
infancy  ;  James  was  born  at  my  father's  house  on  George's  Quay, 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  Sepf ember  J  725  :  of  the  present  writer,  a 
memorandum  in  his  mother's  Prayer  Book  says,  he  was  born  on 
the  27th  of  December,  1727,  at  Clooniquin,  then  the  house  of 
her  eldest  brother  Arthur  French.  Richard  Murphy,  his  father, 
sailed  in  one  of  his  own  trading  vessels  for  Philadelphia,  the  24th 
June,  1729,  but  it  was  an  unfortunate  voyage :  the  ship  was  lost, 
as  there  was  reason  to  suppose,  in  a  violent  storm,  and  neither 
the  master,  nor  any  one  of  the  ship's  company,  was  ever  heard  of. 
Froin  that  time  Mrs.  Murphy  continued  in  the  house  on  George5s 
Quay,  which  was  built  by  her  husband,  and  there  bestowed  all 
her  attention  on  her  two  surviving  sons,  James  and  Arthur,  till 
an  December  1735,  by  the  advice  of  her  brother  Jeffery  French, 
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of  Argyle- buildings,  London,  she  sold  all  her  property  in  DabUfla 
and  removed  with  her  young  family  to  the  metropolis. 

This  writer  did  not  remain  long  in  London :  his  mother's  s» 
ter,  Mrs.  Plunkett,  wife  of  Arthur  Plunkett,  of  Castle  Plunkett, 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  being  at  that  time  setded  at  Boo* 
logne  with  her  family,  she  desired  by  letter  that  her  nephew  Ai* 
thur  should  be  sent  to  her.  Accordingly,  the  young  adventurert 
early  in  the  year  1736,  was  embarked,  and  soon  arrived  at  his 
aunt's  house,  which  was  large  and  commodious,  in  the  Lower 
Town,  near  the  church.  Her  family  was  large ;  no  less  than  fivte 
sons  and  four  daughters,  who  behaved  with  the  greatest  afiectM* 
to  young  Arthur;  till,  in  the  beginning  of  1738,  Mrs*  Plunkett 
Was  ordered  by  her  physicians  to  the  South  of  France,  for  the  re- 
covery of  her  health.  On  that  occasion  she  sent  her  sons  to  their 
father,  who  was  then  in  London,  and  placed  her  daughters  in  a 
convenient  situation  at  Montreal*  Young  Murphy,  then  turne^ 
of  ten  years  old,  was  sent  to  die  English  college  at  St.  Omer'a, 
and  in  that  seminary  he  remained  six  years.* 

In  February  1 734,  he  was  of  course  placed  hi  the  lowest  school^, 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stanley;  and  under  him  went  through  the  se- 
cond school  in  regular  succession,  till  being  at  the  head  of  rhet- 
oric, and  the  first  boy  in  the  college,  he  was  dismissed  to  Loo~ 
<lon  in  1744,  being  the,n  17  years  old* 

From  the  middle  of  the  second  year  in  Great  Figures^  young 
Murphy  obtained  the  first  place ;  and  except  three  times  main- 
tained his  ground  throughout  five  successive  years*  One  thing 
in  particular  be  cannot  help  recording  of  himself:  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  in  poetry,  the  young  scholar  stood  a  public  examina- 
tion of  the  JEneid  by  heart.  Tne  jesuits  were  arranged  in  order, 
and  several  gendemen  from  the  town  were  invited.  The  rector 
of  the  college  examined  his.  young  pupil,  and  never  once  found 
him  at  fault :  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  rector  took  a  pen  t* 
write  Murphy's  eulogium.  It  should  have  been  premised,  that 
all  the  scholars  went  by  assumed  names ;  Murphy  changed  his  t» 
Arthur  French.f  The  words  of  the  rector  were, 4  Gatlm  nomine^ 
€  alius  esj  qui  simul  ac  alas  expandis^  cceteros  supervoRtas.9  This 

•  There  were  six  schools  divided  from  each  other  by  the  following  inscrip- 
tions .* — 1°.  and  Lowest  Little  Figures;  2°.  Great  Figures;  3*.  Grammar;  A 
Syntax;  5°.  Poetry;  6°.  Rhetoric.  The  boys  passed  a  year  is  each,  under  oba 
and  the  same  master*  who  began  in  the  lowest,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  went 
on  to  the  second,  taking  with  him  such  boys  as  he  thought  fit  to  go  forward. 
In  this  manner  he  went  on  till  the  end  of  rhetoric,  when  the  scholars  left  the 
GfUe^e. 

-j- 1  understand  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  prohibits  natives  of  the 
British  dominions  from  being  educated  in  Catholic  seminaries  abroad;  for 
which  reason,  to  avoid  conviction,  the  boys  underwent  ft  temporary  change  <tf 
tbcirnarac*. 


sfctltt?  ifthW  filled  nie  wifti  exultation ;  and  even  now  is  remember^ 
erf  by  me  with  a  degree  of  pleasure*  I  cannot  quit  this  head* 
*Kthout  saying,  that  I  often  look  back  with  delight  to  my  six 

rears'  residence  in  the  College  of  St.  Ometf's.  During  that  time 
knew  no  object  of  attention  but  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  I  have 
ever  thought,  and  still  think  it,  the  happiest  period  of  my  life. 

In:  July  1744, 1  arrived  at  my  mothers  in  York-buildings.  My 
eldest  brother  James  soon  came  home  from  his  morning  walk* 
aMd  embraced  me  with  great  affection.  In  a  day  or  two  after, 
ifly  uncle  Jeffery  French,  then  member  of  parliament  for  M&- 
fcfcrUrn  Port,  came  to  see  me.  He  talked  with  me  for  some  time 
4b6ut  indifferent  things ;  and  then,  repeating  a  line  from  Virgil, 
asked  me  if  I  could  construe  it?  I  told  him  I  had  the  whole 
uEneid  by  heart*  He  made  me  repeat  ten  or  a  dozen  lines,  and. 
then  said, 4  If  I  have  fifty  acres  of  land  to  plough,  and  can  only 
get  two  labouring  men  to  work  at  two  acres  per  day,  how  many 
days  will  it  take  to  do  the  whole  f ,  4  Sir !'  said  I,  staring  at  him* 
4  Can't  you  answer  that  question  V  said  he ;  4  Then  I  would  not 
give  a  farthing  for  all  you  known.  Get  Cocker's  Arithmetic; 
you  may  buy  it  for  a  shilling  at  any  stall ;  and  mind  me,  young 
man,  did  you  ever  hear  mass  while  you  was  abroad  V  4  Sir,  I  did, 
like  the  rest  of  the  boys.'  Then,  mark  my  words;  let  me  never  hear 
that  you  go  to  mass  again;  it  is  a  mean,  beggarly,  blackguard  re* 
ligion.'  He  then  arose,  stepped  into  his  chariot,  and  drove  away*. 
My  mother  desired  me  not  to  mind  his  violent  advice :  But  my 
brother,  who  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  spoke  strongly 
in  Support  of  my  uncle's  opinion,  and  he  never  gave  up  the  point 
ttUh6  succeeded  to  his  utmost  wish. 

J&mes  soon  after  went  to  the  Temple  to  study  the  law;  and 
this  writer  remained  with  his  mother  in  York-buildings,  till  the, 
month  of  August  1747:  he  was  then  sent  by  his  uncle  to  the  house 
*f  Edmund  Harold,  an  eminent  merchant  in  Cork,  and  there  re- 
mained a  clerk  in  the  compting- house  till  April  1749 ;  having  first 
attended  at  Mr.  Webster's  academy  near  the  Mews,  were  he  was 
taught  ta  cast  accompts,  and  instructed  in  the  Italian  method  of 
bboK-keeping;  On  his  uncle's  arrival  in  Dublin,  h9  ordered  his 
Hephew  to  meet  him  at  Headford,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  the 
seat  of  Lord  St.  George,  but  at  that  time  occupied  by  Arthur 
French,  of  Tyrone,  nephew  to  Jeffery  French.  Nor  can  I  pass 
by  the  city  of  Cork  without  acknowledging  the  civilUi.es  I  receiv- 
ed from  the  eminent  merchants  there.  A  more  hospitable,  polite* 
and  generous  people,  it  has  not  been  my  lot  ever  to  have  known, 
I  reached  Headford ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after  my  arrival,  Jef- 
fery French  came  there,  with  his  intimate  friend  M.  Dodwell,  of 
Golden-square,  a  gentlemen  of  great  taste  and  eminence  in  litera- 
ture*  In  about  Un  or  twelve  days,  they  both  set  off  for  Dublin. 
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while  I  had  directions  to  remain  in  the  country,  till  flitch  time  a* 
my  uncle  should  write  to  me.  In  August  1749, 1  received  a  letter 
from  Argyle-buildings,  ordering  me  to  repair  to  Dublin, "where  I 
should  receive  further  directions  from  Dillon  the  banker.  I  was  ! 
there  informed  that  I  must  embark,  in  a  ship  then  ready,  for  Ja- 
maica, where  Jeffery  French  was  possessed  of  a  large  estate* 
Upon  this  I  wrote  to  my  mother,  who  in  her  answer  desired  me 
to  return  immediately  to  London.  I  obeyed  her  order ;  and  from 
her  house  wrote  to  my  uncle,  as  she  desired  :  my  uncle,  was  en- , 
raged  at  what  he  called  wilful  disobedience,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment would  never  see  me*  He  imputed  to  me  a  love  of  idleness*, 
but,  to  remove  his  suspicions,  Alderman  Ironside,  at  that  time  an 
eminent  banker  in  Lombard-street*  was  so  polite  as.  to  invite  me 
to  a  station  in  his  compting- house ;  where  I  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  civility.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  finding  that  nothing  made 
an  impression  on  JefFery  French,  I  took  leave  of  Alderman  Iron- 
side, where  I  had  remained  till  the  end  of  1751  • 

The  playhouses  at  that  time  had  great  attractions*    Quia,  at, 
Covent  garden,  and  Garrick,  at  Drury-lane,  drew  crowded  hous-  j 
es.    There  were  besides,  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs*  Pritchard,  Mrs* 
Clive,  and  that  excellent  comedian  Harry  Woodward*  London 
at  that  time  had  many  advantages,  which  have  been  long  since 
lost*  There  were  a  number  of  coffee-houses  where  the  town  wits 
met  every  evening;  particularly  the  Bedford,  in  the  Piazza^  Co- 
vent- garden,  and  George's,  at  Temple-bar*.   Young  as  I  was,  I 
made  my  way  to  those  places,  and  there,  among  the  famous  ge-r 
niuses  of  the  time,  I  saw  Samuel  Foote  and  Doctor  Barrow§y# 
who  was  a  celebrated  wit  of  that  day.    Foote,  at  a  table  in  the. 
Doctor's  company,  drew  out  his  watch  with  great  parade,  and 
then  said, 4  my  watch  does  not  go.' — 4  It  will  go,'  said  Dr.  Bar- . 
rowby ;  and  Foote  was  abashed  by  a  loud  laugh. 

Another  well-known  person  at  that  time,,  namely,  the  famous . 
Doctor  Hill,  author  of  a  daily  paper  called  The  Inspector^  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  Bedford.  The  Doctor's  essays  were  weak, 
and  frivolous  to  such  a  degree,  that,  though  then  not  txvo  and 
twenty,  I  flattered  myself  that  I  could  jovertop  Dr.  Hill.  I  pass- 
ed a  tew  weeks  in  making  preparations ;  and  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1752,  most  boldly  and  vainly  published  the  first  number 
of  The  Graifs  Inn  yournaL 

The  encouragement  I  met  with  emboldened  me  to  persevere : 
and  from  that  time  I  went  on  with  great  alacrity,  without  any 
thing  to  stop  me  in  my  career ;  till,  in  the  month  of  October  1 T53, 
a  very  extraordinary  occurrence  interrupted  me  in  my  comae. 
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There  are  a  fevr  persons  still  living  who  remember  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  affair.* 

I  went  on  with  the  Gray's  Inn  Journal  without  interruption* 
even  though  a  circumstance  occurred  unfavourable  to  our  mother's 
expectations ;  for  ray  uncle  Jeffery  French  had  at  this  time  al- 
most closed  his  career.  Having  agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
he  set  out  with  Mr.  Rigby  to  be  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Tavistock  in  Devonshire.  The  election  being  over,  he  went  to 
Bath,  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  and  died  there  in  the  beginning  of 
May  1 754.  His  will  being  opened,  it  appeared  that  my  name  was 
not  so  much  as  mentioned.  The  Jamaica  estate  and  .about  900L 

?er  annum,  m  the  county  of  Roscommon,  were  left  to  James 
lunkett,  Esq.  who  was  my  first  cousin,  a  very  gentleman-like" 
and  elegant  man.  This  to  me  was  a  terrible  disappointment,  the 
ppK>re  so  as  I  then  was  in  debt  no  less  than  3001. ;  a  sum,  that 
aepmed  sufficient  to  overwhelm  me. 

, ,  The  late  Samuel  Foote  was,  at  that  time  my  intimate  friend  and 
chief  adviser :  he  bade  me  do  as  he  had  done*  and  go  on  the  stage* 
I  approved  his  advice,  so  far  as  to  let  it  be  given  out  that  I  in- 
tended to  pursue  that  scheme,  in  hopes  that  my  relations,  who  by  * 
my  mother's  side  were  rich  and  numerous,  would  take  some  step 
tp  prevent  what  I  imagined  they  would  think  a  disgrace  to  them- 
selves. I  heard  nothing  from  any  of  them ;  they  all  seemed  indif-  . 
ferent  about  me,  and  therefore  I  concluded  the  Gray's  Inn  Jour-'* 
no/ on  the  21$t  of  September  1754,  and*  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards, appeared  at  Covent-garden  in  the  character  of  Othello. 

In  the  course  of  that  season  I  contrived,  with  (economy,  to, 
clear  off  a  considerable  part  of  my  debts.    Mr.  David  Garrick 
engaged  me  for  the  following  year  at  Drury-lane,  when,  includ-  . 

*  Here  Mr.  Murphy  proceeds  to  give  a  narrative  of  a  quarrel  he  had  with  . 
Mr.  Macnamara  Morgan.  He  has  extended  the  account  of  it  to  five  pages  out 
•f  the  eighteen  of  which  his  life,  written  bv  himself,  is  formed.  .  It  has  been 
judged  too  uninteresting  to  be  detailed  in  this  place.  The  late  Mr.  Angelo  was 
Mr.  Murphy's  friend  upon  that  occasion :  indeed,  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Mur- 
phy and  myself  found  ourselves,  five  years  ago,. in  the  same  box  with  Mr.  An* 
gelo  at  Convent-garden  theatre,  to  see  Mr.  Cooke  perform  the  part  of  Richard 
the  Third.  This  duel  became  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  and  I  then  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Murphy  had  acquitted  himself  much  to  Mr.  Angelo's  satis- 
fiction. 

Mr.  Macnamara  Morgan  was  a  barrister  in  Dublin.   He  contracted  a  closer ' 
friendship  with  Mr.  Barry,  the  celebrated  actor,  through  whose  influence  a  tra- 
gedy of  his,  founded  on  a  part  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney*s  Arcadia,  was  brought  on 
the  stage  in  1754;  it  was  entitled  Philodea;  Mr.  Morgan  died  in  the  year  1762. 

The  foundation  of  this  quarrel  was  owing  to  Mr.  Morgan  having  intruded 
himself  upon  Mr.  Murphy  in  hjs  social  hours,  and  produced  a  pamphlet  from 
his  pocket,  tending  to  lower  Mf .  Garrick  as  an  actor,  and  preferring  Mr.  Barry 
to  hjm.  Mr.  Murphy  not  only  took  offence  at  his  manner  of  doing  it,  but  would 
not  suffer  hi*  favourite  and  friend,  Mr.  Garrick,  to  be  thus  treated.  A  quarrel, 
consequently  ensued. 
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ing  salary*  profits  of  the  farce  caled  the  apprentice,  ahd  a  gene* 
rous  support  of  my  friends,  on  my  benefit  night,  1  cleared  withhr 
» trite  of  SOOL  I  had  now,  after  paying  off  all  my  debts,  about 
400//  in  my  pocket;  and  with  that  sum  I  determined  to  quit  the 
dramatic  mt :  this  was  in  die  summer  of  1756* 

In  the  beginning  of  1757, 1  offered  to  enter  myself  a  student 
erf  the  Middle  Temple  ?  but  the  benchers  of  that  society  thought 
fit  to  object  to  me,  assigning  as  their  reason,  that  I  had  appeared 
in  the  profession  of  an  actor.  This  kindled  in  my  breast  a  de- 
gree of  indignation,  and  I  was' free  Enough  to  speak  my  mind  off 
the-occasion.  I  was  obliged,  however,  to  sit  down  under  the  af* 
front ;  and  being  at  the  time  employed  in  a  weekly  paper,  catted 
The  Testy  my  thought*  were  fixed  entirely  mi  that  work;  R  was  aar 
undertaking  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Hbiland, 
The  Newcastle  administration  was  overturned  by  the  resignation' 
of  Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  of  State ;  and  an  interval  of  four 
or  five  months  ensued  without  any  regular  ministry ;  when  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  fill  a  post  absolutely  necessary,  agreed  t9~ 
be,  during  that  time,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  contetK 
thm  for  fixing  a  ministry  lay  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox; 
and,  during  that  time,  the  Test  went  on  in  favour  of  the  latter: 
but,  at  length,  the  city  of  London  declared,  in  a  most  open  man* 
ner,  in  favour  of  Pitt  and  Legge,  made  diem  both  free  of  the 
city,  and  invited  them  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment  at  Guild- 
haU.  From  this  time,  the  contest  between  the  rivals  ceased ;  Mr; 
Legge  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  die  Exchequer,  Mr*  Pitt 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Fox  paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

My  weekly  lucubrations  of  course  terminated  •  nor,  during' 
their  publication  I  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Fox :  at  length,  in  An* 
gust  1757, 1  was  invited  to  dine  at  Holland  House.  The  com* 
pany  were,  Horace  Walpole,  Mr.  Calcraft,  and  Peter  Taylor, 
who  was  soon  after  made  Deputy  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and 
went  to  the  army  then  commanded  by  Prince  Ferdinand.  Mr* 
Fox  was  a  consummate  master  of  polite  manners,  and  possessed 
a  brilliant  share  of  wit.  It  happened,  after  dinner,  that  did  pre^ 
sent  Charles  Fox,  then  about  thirteen  years  old,  came  home  from 
Eton  School.  His  father  was  delighted  to  see  him ;  and,  u  Well, 
Charles,"  said  he,  /'do  you  bring  any  news  from  Eton?— 
"  News !  None  at  all !  Hold !  I  have  some  news.  I  went  up  t» 
Windsor  to  pay  a  fruit  woman  seven  shillings  that  I  owed  her; 
the  woman  stared ;  and  said,  are  you  son  to  that  there  Fox  that 
is  member  for  our  town  ?  Yes,  I  am  his  son.  Po,  I  won't  believe 
it :  if  you  were  his  son,  I  never  should  receive  this  money* 
Mr.  Fox  laughed  heartily ;  <*  And,  here  Charles ;  here's  a  glass 
of  wine  for  your  story."  Mr.  Charles  Fox  seemed,  on  that  dayr 
to  promise  those  groat  abilities  which  have  sine?  blazed  Mt  witfe 
so  much  lustre* 


The  contemptuous  treatment  I  had  met  with  At  the  Temple 
Occurred  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  he  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  strong  dis- 
approbation. In  about  a  week  after,  he  desired  to  see  me  at 
jHolland  House,  and  then  told  me,  that  he  had  seen  Lord  Mans- 
£eld,  who  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  benchers  of  the 
Temple,  in  a  style  of  liberality  and  elegant  sentiment  which  was 
peculiar  to  that  refined  genius.  Lord  Mansfield  accordingly  de- 
aired  me  to  offer  myself  as  a  student  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  where  I  might  be  sure  of  a  genteel  reception*  I  obeyed  this 
direction  without  delay ;  and  I  now  feel,  with  gratitude  the  po- 
lite behaviour  I  met  with  from  that  Society*  This  was  in  the 
year  1767.  I  now  attended  to  the  law ;  at  the  same  time  I  fol- 
lowed Lord  Coke's  advice,  who  says,  §>uod  sapiunt  vitro  saeris 
kgis  in  camamis.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
£758, 1  produced  the  farce  of  The  Upholsterer^  which  owed  its 
prodigious  success  to  the  acting  of  Garrkk,  Yates,  Woodward, 
fnd  Mrs.  Glive.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  1758, 1  parted  with 
my  brother :  he  sailed  in  the  month  of  August  1758,  for  the  Is* 
land  of  Jamaica,  where  he  went  to  practise  at  the  Bar.  In  the 
pionth  of  November  following  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  dat- 
ed at  ■  ;  and  the  next  account  was,  to  me,  most  melan- 
choly i  as  it  informed  me  of  his  death  within  a  month  after  he 
landed*  A  trunk,  containing  his  papers  and  letters,  was  aD  the 
property  he  had  to  leave,  and  that  came  to  my  hands.  Before  the 
end  of  this  year,  I  finished  The  Orphan  of  China,  of  which  I 
need  not  say  any  thing,  as  I  have  given  a  full  account  of  it  in 
the  life  of  Garrick*  The  muse  still  kept  possession  of  me,  and 
early  in  1760 1  produced  The  Desert  Island,  and  The  Way  to 
ieep  Himy  in  three  acts  ;  which,  in  the  following  season  1761, 1 
enlarged  to  a  comedy  of  five  acts.  The  season  at  Drury-lane 
play-house  closed  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  then  the  cele- 
brated Sam  Foote  proposed  a  plan  for  taking  Drury-lane  thea- 
tre during  the  summer  months*  Of  this  an  account  is  also 
fciven  in  the  Life  of  Garrick,  and  therefore  may  be  passed  by 
here,  without  a  word  more ;  except,  that  in  the  course  of  that 
summer  I  produced  the  comedy  of  Ail  in  the  Wrong,  The  C&t* 
fen  and  the  Old  Maid.  I  now  dedicated  my  whole  time  to  the , 
study  of  the  law,  and  continued  so  to  do  till  the  end  of  Trinity7 
term  1762,  when  I  was  called  to  the  bar.  Some  little  interruption, 
however,  I  must  acknowledge,  from  my  engagement  in  The  Audi" 
tor  in  defence  of  Lord  Bute  against  The  North  Briton,  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Wilkes. 

In  the  summer,  1763, 1  went  the  Norfolk  circuit,  induced  by 
the  advice  of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Serjeant  Whitaker,  a  man  of 
infinite  wit  and  humour,  and  of  the  highest  honour*  Being  my 
fet  adventure,  I  could  not  expect  to  glean  much ;  in  fact,  I  rcf 
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turned  to  town  with  an  empty  purse.  My  friend  Mr.  Foote, 
who  never  spared  his  joke,  said  on  the  occasion,  "  Murphy  went 
the  circuit  in  the  stage  coach,  and  came  home  in  the  basket."  In 
Trinity  term,  1764, 1  made  my  first  effort  at  the  bar,  in  the  cause 
entitled  Menaton  and  Athawes.  I  was  counsel  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Dunning  was  counsel  for  the  defendant.  The 
court  divided  with  me  :  and  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  elegant 
speech  on  the  occasion,  gave  me  the  most  flattering  encourage- 
ment. Accordingly,  I  applied  with  diligence,  and  attended  the 
King's  Bench  with  great  regularity ;  but  the  muse  still  had  hold 
of  me,  and  occasionally  stole  me  away  from  Coke  upon  Littleton. 
Accordingly  I  produced  the  farce,  called,  Three  Weeks  after 
Marriage,  and  in  the  year  1768  the  tragedy  of  Zenobia,  in  which 
Barry  and  Mrs.  Barry,  who  were  then  engaged  at  Drury-lane 
theatre,  made  a  most  distinguished  figure.  I  went  on  with  tolera- 
ble success  at  the  bar :  but  I  followed  Lord  Coke's  advice. 

In  the  year  1772,  I  produced  the  tragedy  of  The  Grecian 
Daughter,  in  which  Mrs.  Barry  acquired  immortal  honour.  In 
the  following  year,  my  friend  Mr.  Harris  prevailed  on  me  to 
give  the  tragedy  of  Alzuma  to  Convent-garden  theatre  ;  and  in 
1777,  Garrick  having  abdicated,  the  same  gentleman  obtained 
from  me  the  comedy  of  Know  your  oxvn  mind*  This  is  the  last 
piece  I  brought  on  the  stage. 

The  law  now  entirely  engaged  my  time  till  the  year  1780, 
when  Lord  George  Gordon's  mob  set  fire  to  Lord  Mansfield's 
house  in  Bloomsbury  square.  The  Noble  Lord,  in  a  kind  of  dis- 
guise, made  his  escape  before  the  flames  blazed  out.  His  Lord- 
ship was  astonished  at  the  violent  rage  of  the  incendiaries :  he 
never  imagined  that  they  would  set  fire  to  the  house  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  England. — From  that  time  his  spirit  began  to  droop ; 
and  it  was  to  me  the  greatest  mortification,  to  see  that  exalted 
genius  sinking  every  day,  till  I  saw  him,  who  stood  above  all 
competition,  dwindle  into  inferiority,  and  become  no  more  than 
a  mere  common  judge. 

From  that  time  I  had  no  kind  of  pleasure  in  attending  at  the 
bar :  I  stall,  however,  continued  to  go  the  Norfolk  circuit,  when 
the  death  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Whitaker,  and  two  or  three  more,  ad- 
vanced me  to  the  station  of  senior  counsel.  In  that  employment 
I  remained  till  1787,  when,  on  the  last  day  of  Trinity  term,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  the  Chancellor  took  into  his  carriage  a 
junior  to  me  on  the  circuit  to  St.  James's — to  kiss  his  Majesty's 
hand  as  king's  counsel.  This  was  done  with  the  greatest 
secrecy ;  not  a  word  transpiring  till  the  very  day  on  which  it 
was  completed.  The  effect  this  had  on  my  mind  was  the  more 
felt  by  me,  as  from  former  connexion  with  Lord  Thurlow  I  had 
reason  to  expect  a  very  different  kind  of  treatment.    I  accord- 
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ingly  resolved,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  to  go  the  circuit 
no  more ;  as  I  was  determined  not  to  be  an  opening  counsel  un- 
der a  person  who  had  been  four  years  my  junior.  Mr.  Partridge 
was  the  person  thus  suddenly  advanced  over  my  head :  I  had 
no  particular  objection  to  him ;  for  in  fact  he  was  a  man  of  ami- 
able manners.  In  a  few  days,  he  sent  me  a  card  of  invitation  to 
dinner;  but  I  declined  it  with  all  due  civility.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Partridge  called  upon  me,  at  my  chambers  in  Lincoln's- Inn,  and 
pressed  me  to  go  the  circuit;  but  I  told  him,  I  was  determined 
to  quit  it  entirely.  He  still  continued  to  urge  his  request ;  I  told 
him  he  must  excuse  the  manner  in  which  I  should  give  my  final 
answer,  which  was  as  follows; — As  he  was  a  little  man,  not 
much  higher  than  my  shoulder,  I  observed  to  him,  that  there 
had  been  exhibited  as  a  spectacle  the  Tall  Irishman,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Norfolk  Dwarf;  now,  said  I,  the  Tall  Irishman 
will  not  travel  with  the  Norfolk  Dwarf.  He  affected  to  laugh, 
and  thus  ended  our  connexion.  I  kept  my  word,  and  in  the 
month  of  July  1788,  sold  my  chambers  in  Lincoln's- Inn,  and  re- 
tired altogether  from  the  bar. 

Tnoyr  bought  a  house  in  Hammersmith  town,  and  there  pre?- 
pared  my  translation  of  Tacitus  for  the  press,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  July  1793.  I  ventured  to  print  it  on  my  own  account; 
and  George  Robinson,  of  Paternoster- Row,  was  the  publisher. 
I  shall  not  here  state  an  account  of  the  treatment  I  met  with  from 
that  man,  nor  shall  I  mention  the  like  behaviour  from  the  late 
Thomas  Cadell ;  they  are  both  dead,  and  peace  be  to  their  ashes. 
From  that  time  I  continued  to  amuse  myself  with  literary  mat- 
ters :  the  tragedy  of  Arminias  ;  the  Force  of  Conscience,  being  an 
imitation  of  the  13th  Satire  of  Juvenal,  with  the  Life  of  Garrick, 
were  the  productions  of  three  or  four  years.  Besides  those 
pieces,  a  Latin  translation  of  Addison's  Epistle  to  Lord  Halifax 
from  Italy,  with  an  ode  prefixed  to  Lord  Loughborough,  now 
Lord  Rosslyn,  served  to  fill  up  my  time.  If  I  shall  have  health 
enough,  my  intention  is  to  write  the  Life  of  Samuel  Foote  :  a  man, 
to  whose  company  I  owed  some  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my 
life,  and  whose  memory  I  now  esteem  and  value.  That,  if  I  should 
be  able  to  accomplish  it,  will  end  my  literary  career.  The  polite 
attention  of  Lord  Loughborough  (then  Chancellor)  has  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  my  mind :  such  was  the  friendship  of  that 
noble  Lord,  with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted  from  the 
year  1757,  when  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  that  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  me,  desiring  that  he  might  appoint  me  a  commissioner  of 
bankrupts.  My  answer  to  his  Lordship  was,  that  I  felt  it  very 
awkward  to  receive  again  what  I  had  voluntarily  resigned  in  1780 ; 
so  the  matter  rested  for  six  months,  when  I  took  the  liberty  to 
request  a  favour  of  his  Lordship  : — his  answer  was,  4  that  what 
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t  asked  was  not  m  his  department but,  said  his  Lordsliipv 
*•  Why  not  let  me  make  you  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts  ;  I 
know  why  you  resigned,  but  you  will  never  have  those  reasons 
as  long  as  I  hold  the  great  seal/  His  Lordship  added,  4  that  a 
gentleman  who  then  held  the  office,  would  resign  it,  as  soon  as  I 
should  be  ready  to  accept  it.*  Upon  this  all  my  scruples  vanish- 
ed, and  from  that  time  I  attended  the  business  at  Guildhall,  till 
my  declining  health  obliged  me  a  second  time  to  resign  the  office? 
which  I  did,  to  Lord  Eldon,  who,  after  a  most  kind  remon- 
strance on  the  occasion,  which  I  am  proud  to  mention,  did  me 
the  honour  to  receive  it. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  particulars  of  my  life* 
and  I  have  stated  every  thing  with  the  strictest  truth.  I  know 
that  it  is  of  no  kind  of  importance  ;  but  if  I  am  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  I  am  desirous  that  it  should  be  with  exact  conformity 
to  the  real  state  of  the  case*  When  I  look  back,  I  can  see,  that 
in  many  instances  I  was  too  careless,  and  did  not  sufficiently  at- 
tend to  my  own  interest ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  never  set  a  great  va- 
lue on  money :  if  I  had  enough  to  carry  me  through,  I  was  |on- 
tent ;  but  though  I  can  accuse  myself  of  neglect  of  my  own  in- 
terest, I  thank  God  I  cannot  fix  on  any  action  inconsistent  with 
moral  rectitude. 


FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  OBSERVER. 

t  have  lately  found  in  the  hands  of  one  of  my  parish  loners,  an  original  docu- 
ment, issued  by  the  Pope,  in  the  year  1758,  against  a  professional  roan  of  thia 
place,  for  haying  renounced  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  As  many  of 
your  readers  may  never  have  met  with  so  horrid  a  specimen  of  papal  excommu- 
nication, I  will  subjoin  a  copy  for  insertion  in  the  Christian  Observer,  if  you 
think  it  worth  observing;  I  am,  yours, 

MATT.  PLACE. 

Ifampreston,  Dec.  1811. 

The  Pope's  Curse,  Bell,  Book,  and  Candle,  on  a  Heretic,  at  Hampreston. 

BY  the  authority  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  of  the  holy  saints,  we  excommunicate,  we  utterly  curse 
and  ban,  commit,  and  deliver  to  the  devil  of  hell,  Henry  Goldney, 
of  Hampreston,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  as  an  infamous  heretic, 
that  hath,  in  spite  of  God,  and  of  St.  Petert  whose  church  this 
is,  in  spite  of  all  holy  saints,  and  in  spite  of  our  holy  father  the 
Pope  (God's  vicar  here  on  earth),  and  of  the  reverend  and  wor- 
shipful the  canons,  masters,  priests,  jesuits,  and  clerks  of  our 
holy  church,  committed  the  heinous  crimes  of  sacrilege  with  the 
images  of  our  holy  saints,  and  forsaken  our  most  hdy  religion, 
and  continues  in  heresy,  blasphemy,  and  corrupt  lusU  Excom- 
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municate  be  he  finally,  and  delivered  over  to  the  devil  as  a  per- 
petual malefactor  and  schismatic.  Accursed  be  he,  And  given 
aoul  and  body  to  the  devil,  to  be  buffeted.  Cursed  be  he  In  all 
holy  cities  and  towns,  in  fields  and  ways,  in  houses  and  out  of 
houses,  and  in  all  other  places,  standing,  lying,  or  rising,  walking, 
running,  waking,  sleeping,  eating,  drinking,  and  whatsoever  He 
does  besides.  We  separate  him  from  the  threshold ;  from  all  the 
good  prayers  of  the  church ;  from  the  participation  of  holy  mass i 
from  all  sacraments,  chapels,  and  altars ;  from  holy  bread  and 
holy  water ;  from  all  the  merits  of  our  holy  priests  and  religious 
men,  and  from  all  their  cloisters  ;  from  all  their  pardons,  privilc- 
es,  grants,  and  immunities,  all  the  holy  fathers  (popes  of  Rome) 
ave  granted  to  them ;  and  we  give  him  over  utterly  to  the  pow- 
der of  the  devil ;  and  we  pray  to  our  Lady,  and  St.  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  all  holy  saints,  that  all  the  senses  of  his  body  may  fail 
|iim,  and  that  he  may  have  no  feeling,  except  he  come  openly  to 
our  beloved  priest  at  Stapehill,*  in  time  of  mass,  within  thirty- 
days  from  the  third  time  of  pronouncing  hereof  by  our  dear  priest 
there,  and  confess  his  heinous,  heretical,  and  blasphemous  crimes, 
and  by  true  repentance  make  satisfaction  to  our  Lady,  St.  Peter, 
and  the  worshipful  company  of  our  holy  church  of  Rome,  and 
suffer  himself  to  be  buffeted,  scourged,  and  spit  upon,  as  our  said 
dear  priest,  in  his  goodness,  holiness,  and  sanctity  shall  direct 
and  prescribe. 

"  Given  under  the  seal  of  our  holy  church  at  Home,  the  tenth  day 
*f  August,  in  the  fear  of  our  Lord  Christ  one  thousand  seven  hurt-  * 
dred  and  fifty -eight,  and  in  the  first  year  of  our  pontificate.  "  C.  R.  f " 

ft  8th  of  October,  1758,  pronounced  the  first  time. 

"  15th  of  ditto,  pronounced  the  second  time. 

e  *£2d  of  ditto,  pronounced  the  third  time." 
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PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  AND  HER  FAVOURITES. 

Her«,  thou  great  Anna !  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  council  take !  and  sometimes  tea  l"  P°*B* 

ANNE  STEWART,  the  second  daughter  of  James  II.  by 
Lady  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of.  Clarendon,  was  bom 
in  1675. 

.  This  princess,  descended  from  an  ancient  race  of  kings  on  one 
side,  and  from  die  dregs  of  the  people  on  the  other,  is  described 

*  At  8tap«hill  there  is  still  a  chapel,  and  a  female  convent  of  the  order  of 
4*  Trappe. 
t  C  R>,  I  suppose,  most  mean  Church  of  Rome( 
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as  comely  while  young,  and  considered  to  have  become  majestic 
as  she  approached  old  age ;  her  voice  too  was  harmonious ;  her 
disposition  easy  and  gentle ;  she  was  taciturn  to  a  singular  de- 
gree :  but  her  capacity  always  appeared  to  be  very  limited :  not- 
withstanding which,  she  was  respected  on  account  of  her  pru- 
dence, while  yet  a  subject,  and  became  extremely  popular  as  a 
sovereign.  The  appellation  of  the  good  Queen  Anne  expresses 
more  than  a  volume  on  this  head.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was 
jealous  of  her  prerogative  ;*  and,  m  addition  to  this,  exhibited 
another  peculiarity,  common  to  all  her  family  :  she  was  regulated, 
in  respect  to  public  affairs,  by  the  minions  of  her  own  choice ; 
and  these  in  their  turn  were  sometimes  the  dupes  of  those  very 
ministers  whom  they  had  either  supported  or  created. 

During  the  reign  of  her  father,  she  married  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  by  whom  she  had  several  children,  none  of  which  sur- 
vived her.  He  happily  possessed  none  of  that  ambition  which 
has  been  termed  4  the  infirmity  of  noble  minds and,  after  being 
treated  with  great  contempt  during  the  life  of  the  preceding 
monarch,  on  the  accession  of  his  own  consort,  was  content  with 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  the  reversion  of  100,000/. 
per  annum,  settled  by  a  parliamentary  provision,  in  case  he 
should  survive  her,  an  event  which  did  not  occur. 

Her  majesty,  while  Princess  of  Denmark,  was  influenced  by 
Lady  Churchiil,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  Mary  de  Medicis  had  beeta  governed  about 
half  a  century  before,  by  her  Italian  favourite  the  Marechale  Con« 
eini.  They  had  been  playfellows  when  young,  and  it  most  be 
•wned  that  Lady  G.  frbm  her  superior  talents,  was  capable  of 
managing  a  weak  female,  of  exalted  rank  and  pretensions,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  ability*  There  are  few  whigs  too  but 
will  be  inclined  to  think,  that  the  wars  and  services  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  tended  not  a  little  to  the  glory  and  stability, 
even  if  they  detracted  from  the  wealth  and  resources,  of  the  na- 
tion. Her  power  and  ascendency,  however,  were  but  too  appar- 
ent ;  for  her  temper  was  haughty,  violent  and  perhaps  insolent,  in 
the  extreme  ;  yet,  it  is  not  to  be  credited,  that  she  conducted  her- 
self so  very  offensively  as  has  been  asserted ;  for  it  cannot  possi- 
bly be  supposed,  that  favorite  would  make  her  majesty  cany 
her  gloves,  or  affect, to  feel  disagreeable  smells,  on  the  approach 
•f  her  royal  mistress  ! 

King  fames  II.  never  attempted  violence  in  respect  to  his 
daughter's  religion.  It  was  obvious,  even  in  her  youth,  that  the 
princess  entertained  no  common  liking  for  the  church  of  Eng- 

•It  appears  from  Lord  Bolingbroke'a  "Letters  on  History,*'  vol.  2,  that 
she  was  accustomed  to  impose  silence  on  her  ministers,  at  the  Council  Boai4, 
by  holding  up  her  tat  to  htr  mouth;  this  signal  preclude*  all  debate! 
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land ;  it  was  actually  a  passion,  and  this  was  so  well  known  to 
Mr.  Harley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  that  he  and  Mrs.  Ma- 
shani  are  accused  of  having  recourse  to  the  successful  artifice  of 
representing  4  the  church  in  danger,'  with  a  view  of  undermining 
the  power  of  their  enemies.  But,  although  His  Majesty  did  not 
recur  to  force,  he  was  obliged  by  his  conscience  to  have  recourse 
to  persuasion ;  he  accordingly  put  certain  books  and  papers  into 
his  daughter's  hands,  and  employed  Lady  Tyrconnel  to  induce 
Lady  Churchill  to  aid  and  aSsis*  on  the  occasion. 

As  a  child,  the  conduct  of  Queen  Anne  is  not  very  likely  ever 
to  be  the  subject  of  eulogium  ;  for,  in  the  critical  hour  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  she  abandoned  her  kind  father,  fled  in  the 
1  night  to  the  West,  and  together  with  her  husband,  joined  her 
brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  now  become  his  rival  and 
his  enemy-  But  she  doubtless  saw  every  thing  through  the  eyes 
of  her  female  adviser,  and  like  her,  perhaps,  having  never  read, 
nor  employed  her  time  in  any  thing  but  playing  at  cards,  was  so 
simple  a  creature,  as  never  once  dreamt  of  his  being  king.* 
William  and  his  consort  appear  at  first  to  have  been  grateful,  and 
indeed  the  accession  of  the  daughter  and  son-in-law  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  to  their  party,  must  have  doubdess  been  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  The  measure  of  resign- 
ing her  birthright  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  assenting  to  his 
being  king  for  life,  must  also  have  been  pleasing,  although  this 
was  not  effected  without  a  previous  secret  opposition,  too  weak 
to  be  successful,  and  yet  too  obvious  not  to  prove  offensive. 

At  length  a  coolness  first,  and  then  an  open  rupture,  ensued, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  afterwards  alluding  to  this  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.  observes,  *  that,  whatever  good  qualities 
Queen  Mary  had  to  make  her  popular,  it  is  evident,  by  many  in- 
stances, that  she  wanted  botvels*  Of  this,'  it  is  added,  4  she 
seemed  to  give  an  unquestionable  proof  the  first  day  she  came  to 
White-hall.  I  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  honour  to  wait  on 
her  apartment.  She  ran  about  it,  looking  into  every  closet  and 
conveniency ;  and,  turning  up  the  quilt  upon  the  bed,  as  people 
do  when  they  come  to  an  inn,  and  with  no  other  sort  of  concern 
in  her  appearance,  but  such  as  they  erfprest:  a  behaviour  which, 
though  at  that  time  I  was  extremely  caressed  by  her,  I  thought 
very  strange  and  unbecoming.  For,  whatever  necessity  there 
was  of  exposing  King  James,  he  was  still  her  father,  who  had 
been  so  lately  driven  from  that  chamber  and  that  bed ;  and,  if 
she  felt  no  tenderness,  I  thought  she  should  at  least  have  looked 
grave,  or  even  pensively  sad,  at  so  melancholy  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune.' 


•  Letter  from  the  Dacltoas  tf  Mftltorouffli  to  Lord 


Her  roynl  highness  obtained  the  Duchess  pf  PortsmQutb> 
lodgings  at  White-hall,  but  was  unable  to  procure  apartments  ad- 
joining these  for  her  domestics,  although  she  offered  to  give  the 
whole  of  the  Cockpit  in  exchange.  The  queen,  her  sister,  wish- 
ing to  gratify  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  with  the  option,  the  prin- 
cess answered  *■  she  would  stay  where  she  was,  for  she  would  not 
have  my  Lord  Devonshire's  leavings !'  On  expressing  a  wish, 
soon  after,  for  the  house  at  Richmond  for  her  children,  tier  high* 
ness  experienced  a  broad  refusal,  although  unoccupied  by  anv 
Other  persons  than  Madame  Possaire,  a  sister  of  Lady  Orkney, 
and  Mr.  Hill. 

On  the  disgrace  of  Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, in  the  time  of  King  William,  the  queen  insisted  on  th? 
princess  parting  with  his  lady  ;  but  this  was  refused,  and  on  the 
confidante's  being  forbidden  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  4  con- 
tinue any  longer  at  the  Cockpit/  her  royal  highness  withdrew 
from  court,  and  borrowed  Siou  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.. 

On  the  prospect  of  a  parliamentary  provision,  moved  for  by 
the  princess's  friends,  the  queen,  after  receiving  this  communi- 
cation from  her  royal  highness,  replied  with  a  very  imperious 
air,  4  What  friends  have  you  but  the  queen  and  me  ?*  The  an- 
nual revenue  of  50,000/.  was  however  settled  by  both  houses, 
and  at  length  assented  to  by  the  king.  On  this  occasion,  Lord 
and  Lady  Churchill  interested  themselves  openly,  which  conduct 
produced  an  offer  of  1000/.  a  year ;  this  they  nobly  declined,  bujt 
many  years  after  meanly  recollected,  and  accepted  with  a  very 
bad  grace. 

As  the  princess,  at  this  period,  corresponded  with  her  favorite, 
whom  she  called  Freeman  ur>4er  the  assumed  name  of  Morlcyy  it 
may  not  be  amiss  here  to  introduce  a  note  written  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  consequence  of  some  little  delay,  on  the  part  of  her  high- 
ness's  treasurer: 

w  *Tis  long  since  I  mentioned  this  thing  to  dear  Mrs.  Freeman.  She 
has  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  I  did  not  mean  what  I  sakf, 
or  that  1  have  changed  my  mind,  which  are  both  so  ill  qualities,  that 
I  cannot  bear  you  should  have  cause  to  think  your  faithful  Morley  in- 
capable of  being  guilty  of  either." 

'  The  next  difference  that  occurred  between  the  royal  sisters, 
proceeded  from  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  to 
serve  at  sea.  On  his  majesty's  (King  William)  expedition  to 
Flanders,  he  asked  and  obtained,  as  he  imagined,  his  majesty's 
permission  to  repair  on  board-ship  as  a  volunteer ;  but  this  was 
not  allowed ;  for,  after  his  baggage  had  been  actually  sent  down, 
the  queen  dispatched  Lord  Nottingham,  in  form,  to  forbid  this 
step. 


Aftttfe  akb  he*  pit 0tf ftfres. 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  breach  might  have  been  healed, 
had  not  a  new  event  occurred.  The  princess  being  near  her  time, 
sent  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst 4  to  present  her  humble  duty  to  the 
queen,  and  acquaint  her  that  she  was  much  worse  than  she  used 
to  be.*  The  royal  sister,  however,  did  not  think  tit  either  to  see 
the  messenger,  or  return  any  answer;  notwithstanding  which, 
when  delivered  of  a  child,  that  died  some  minutes  after,  Lady 
Charlotte  Beverwaret  was  dispatched  with  the  intelligence,  and 
her  majesty,  attended  by  the  Ladies  Derby  and  Scarborough,  re- 
paired to  Sion.  But  the  queen  never  asked  how  she  did,  and, 
even  Jn  that  conditio**,  insisted  on  the  removal  of  Lady  Marlbo- 
rough ;  while  Lady  Derby,  although  recommended  by  the  sick 
princess  as  groom  of  the  stable,  on  her  majesty'i  accession,  never 
went  to  the  bedside,  or  made  die  least  inquiry  Sifter  the  health  df 
her  patroness. 

Tne  following  letter  to  a  nobleman,  who  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess Queen  Mary^s  entire  confidence,  and  aspired  to  govern  both 
sisters,  will  at  least  serve  to  prove  that  Queen  Anne,  when  only 
princess  of  Denmark,  knew  how  to  express  herself  with  a  certain 
degree  of  dignity,  if  not  of  haughtiness. 

**  I  give  yon  many  thanks  for  the  compliments  and  expressions  of 
service  which  you  make  me  in  your  letter,  which  I  should  be  muck 
better  pleased  with  than  I  am,  if  L  had  any  reason  to  think  them  sin- 
Cere.  It  is  a  grfeat  mortification  to  me,  to  find  that  I  still  continue  un- 
der the  misfortune  of  the  queen's  displeasure.  I  had  hopes,  in  time, 
the  occasion  of  it  woufd  have  appeared  as  little  reasonable  to  the  queen, 
as  it  has  always  done  to  me.  And,  if  you  would  have  persuaded  me 
of  the  sincerity  of  your  intentions,  as  you  seemed  to  desire,  you  must 
give  me  leave  to  say,  I  cannot  think  k  very  hard  to  convince  me  of  it, 
by  the  effects.  And,  till  then,  I  must  beg  leave  to  be  excused,  if  I 
am  apt  to  think  this  great  mortification  which  has  been  given  me,  can- 
not have  proceeded  from  the  queen's  own  temper,  who,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, is  both  more  just  in  herself  than  that  comes  to,  as  well  as  more 
kind  to 

«  Your  very  affectionate  friend,  £. 

«  ANNE." 

To  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  queen  sent  to  Lady  Grace  Pier- 
pont,  to  desire  that  she  would  not  go  to  the  princess,  adding, 
*  that  if  she  did,  she  should  not  come  to  her,  for  she  would  see 
nobody  that  went  to  her  sister.'  The  answer,  which  is  as  follows, 
was  deemed  very  uncourtly:  4  that  she  thought  she  owed  a  res- 
pect to  the  princess ;  that  she  had  been  civilly  treated  by  her ; 
and  that  if  her  majesty  would  not  allow  her  to  pay  her  duty  to 
her,  she  would  go  no  more  to  die  queen,  and  the  oftener  to  the 
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princess.9  But  this  generous  example  of  refusing  meanly  to  §nb- 

mit  to  an  unreasonable  order,  was  followed  by  very  few,  except 
by  the  Jacobite  ladies,  who  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  quarrel.  The 
dowager  Lady  Thane t  having  declined  by  letter,  and  pleaded  the 
royal  command,  the  princess  wrote  her  the  following  note  : 

"  It  is  no  small  addition  to  my  unhappiness  in  the  queen's  displea- 
sure, that  1  am  deprived  by  it.  of  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  friends, 
especially  of  such  as  seem  desirous  to  see  me,  and  to  find  by  those 
late  commands,  which  her  majesty  has  given  you,  that  her  unkindness 
to  me  is  to  have  no  end.  The  only  comfort  I  have  in  these  great  hard- 
ships is,  to  think  how  little  I  have  deserved  them  from  the  queen.  And 
•that  thought,  1  hope,  will  help  me  to  support  them  with  less  impa- 
tience. 1  am  the  less  surprised  at  the  strictness  of  the  queen's  com- 
mand to  you,  upon  this  occasion,  since  I  find  she  can  be  so  very  un- 
kind to  Madam, 

*  Tour's,  &c.  ANNE." 

When  the  princess  retired  to  Bath  for  her  health,  an  official 
letter  was  sent  to  the  mayor,  not  to  attend  her  highness  in  state 
to  church.  This  good  man  was  a  tallow-chandler,  and  had  been 
accustomed  until  then,  to  wait  on  the  princess,  in  order  to  con- 
duct her  thither,  every  Sunday.  Mrs.  Morley  expresses  herself 
thus  on  the  occasion,  to  her  bosom  friend,  Mrs.  Freeman. 

"  I  fancied  yesterday,  when  the  mayor  failed  in  the  ceremony  of 
going  to  church  with  merthat  he  was  commanded  not  to  do  it  I 
think  'tis  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at.  And  if  they  imagine  either  to  vex 
me  or  gain  upon  me  by  such  sort  of  usage,  they  will  be  mightily  dis- 
appointed. And  I  hope  these  foolish  things  they  do  will  every  day  show 
people  more  and  more  what  they  are,  and  that  they  truly  deserve  the 
name  your  faithful  Morley  has  given  them*" 

While  in  town,  her  royal  highness,  instead  of  the  Cockpit,  as 
formerly,  now  resided  at  Berkeley-house ;  and,  as  she  frequent- 
ed St.  James's  Church,  the  rector  was  forbid  to  lay  the  text  up- 
on her  cushion  as  formerly,  or  take  any  more  notice  6f  her  than 
of  other  people.  But,  as  this  happened  to  be  a  spirited  ec- 
clesi^tic,  he  refused  compliance,  without  some  order  from  the 
crown  in  writing ;  which  not  being  granted,  he  proceeded  with 
the  usual  ceremonial  as  before.  What  was  perhaps  more  morti- 
fying to  a  princess,  was  the  withdrawing  the  detachment  of 
guards,  that  had  always,  until  now,  done  duty  over  her  highness. 

On  the  demise  of  her  royal  sister,  some  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  Princess  Anne,  who  was  now  next  heir  to  the  king, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  who,  if  tide  by  blood  had  been  of 
any  avail,  would  hare  enjoyed  the  crown  before  him.  She  ac- 
cordingly, on  a  day,  and  at  a  time  appointed,  repaired  to  his  pa- 
lace at  Kensington,  and  was  received  with  extraordinary  civility. 
Her  court  being  resumed  as  usual,  the  nobility  flocked  to  Berke* 
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ley rhau*e,  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  the  "half-witted  Lord 
Caernarvon*'  to  say  one  night  to  the  princess,  as  he  stood  close 
by  her  in  the  circle, 4 1  hope  yo,ur  highness  will  remember,  that 
I  came  to  wait  upon  you  when  none  of  this  company  did.'  This 
remark,  true  in  itself,  but  assuredly  ill-timed,  caused  a  great  deal 
of  mirth*  Lord  Pordand  seemed  to  be  averse  from  this  recon- 
ciliation ;  but,  as  his  influence  was  on  the  decline,  and  Lord  Sun- 
derland, and  still  more  the  new  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
thought  fit  to  pay  their  court  to  the  rising  sun,  it  was  both  effect* 
ed  and  confirmed.  Yet,  it  appears,  that  her  highness  was  doc 
treated  with  any  very  ceremonious  respect  at  Kensington,  being 
generally  met  by  no  higher  a  person  than  a  page  of  die  back*- 
stair*,  and  permitted  to  withdraw  without  any  attendance  ;  Lord 
Jersey,  then  chamberlain,  having  conducted  her  but  once  or 
twice. 

The  following  episde,  written  by  the  future  queen  to  the  reign* 
ing  monarch,  h$s  been  censured  as  too  obsequious,  by  her  then 
confidante.  >  . 

«8ir, 

**  Though  I  have  been  unwHHng  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  a  tetter 
upon  any  other  occasion,  yet  upon  one  so  glorious  to  your  majesty  as 
the  taking  of  Nataur,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  leave  to  congratulate 
your  success,  which  don't  please  me  so  much  upon  any  other  account, 
as  for  the  satisfaction  that  I  am  sensible  your  majesty  must  needs  feel 
10  this  great  addition  to  the  reputation  of  your  arms,  And  I  be£  leaved 
sir,  to  assure  you,  that)  as  nobody  is  more  nearly  concerned  in  your 
interest,  so  no  body  wishes  more  heartily  for  your  happiness  and  pros* 
perity  at  home,  than  Your's,  8cc. 

ANNE." 

No  answer  was  ever  sent  to  this  courteous  episde }  the  prince 
too,  on  wishing  to  go  in  mourning  to  court,  on  account  of  the 
king  of  Denmark's  recent  death,  was  refused  to  be  received  out 
of  colours  ;  while  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  establishment,  in* 
stead  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  as  had  been  hinted,  was  reduced 
to  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a-year.  All  these  contributed  to  pro- 
duce a  fresh  coolness :  and  perhaps  another  rupture  would  have 
ensued,  had  not  the  king's  demise,  in  1702,  elevated  the  princess 
to  the  throne,  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-seven.  But,  anterior  to 
this,  she  had  sustained  a  great -domestic  affliction,  by  the  death 
of  her  only  son,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  calamity  equally  sud- 
den, afflicting,  and  unexpected. 

The  charms  of  royalty t  however,  seem  for  a  while  to  have  oblhv 
,    erated,  or  at  least  to  have  suspended,  her  griefs.*  The  two  great 

*  Her  Majesty,  however,  was  ever  after  accustomed  to  subscribe  herself,  ki 
all  letters  to  the  favourite,  written  posterior  to  this  event,  "your  poor,  upfor% 
tunate,  faithful,  Mom,**  * 

VOL.  VIT*.  3  lf 
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parties  in  the  nation  looked  up  to  her  for  favour  and  support* 
but  she  threw  herself  and  her  affairs  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tories. 

u  The  queen,"  says  the  duchess,  44  had  from  her  infancy  im- 
bibed the  most  unconquerable  prejudices  against  die  Whigs.  She 
had  been  taught  to  look  upon  them  all,  not  only  as  republicans 
who  hated  the  very  shadow  of  royal  authority,  but  as  implacable 
enemies  to  the  church  of  England.  This  aversion  to  the  whole 
party  had  been  confirmed  by  the  ill  usage  she  had  met  with  from 
her  sister  and  King  William,  which,  though  perhaps  more  ow- 
ing to  Lord  Rochester,  than  to  any  man  then  living,  was  now  to 
be  all  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Whigs.  And  Prince  George, 
her  husband,  who  had  been  also  ill  treated  in  that  reign,  threw 
into  the  scale  his  resentments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tories 
had  the  advantage,  not  only  of  the  queen's  early  prepossession 
in  their  favour,  but  of  their  having  assisted  her  in  die  late  reign, 
in  the  affair  of  her  settlement.  It  was  indeed  evident  that  they 
had  done  this,  more  in  opposition  to  King  William,  than  from 
any  real  respect  from  the  Princess  of  Denmark.  But  still  they 
had  served  her ;  and,  the  winter  before  she  came  to  the  crown, 
they  had,  in  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  kino,  and  in 
prospect  of  his  death,  paid  her  more  than  usual  civilities  and  at* 
tendance. 

,  "  It  is  no  great  wonder,  therefore,  all  these  thing;  considered, 
that  as  soon  as  she  was  seated  on  the  throne,  the  Tories  (whom 
she  usually  called  by  the  agreeable  name  of  the  church-party} 
became  the  distinguished  objects  of  the  royal  favour.  Dr.  Sharp, 
archbishop  of  York,  was  pitched  upon  by  herself  to  preach  her 
consecration  sermon,  and  to  be  her  chief  counsellor  in  church 
matters ;  and  her  privy  council  was  filled  with  Tories.  My  Lord 
Normanby  (soon  after  Duke  of  Buckingham),  the  Earls  of  Jer- 
sey and  Nottingham,  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  with  many  others  of 
the  high-flyers,  were  brought  into  place ;  Sir  Nathan  Wright 
was  continued  in  possession  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  die 
Earl  of  Rochester  in  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  These  were 
men  who  had  all  a  wonderful  zeal  for  the  church ;  a  sort  of  pub- 
lic merit  that  eclipsed  all  others  in  the  eyes  of  the  queen.  And  I 
am  firmly  persuaded,  that  notwithstanding  her  extraordinary  af- 
fection for  me,  and  the  entire  devotion  which  my  Lord  Marlbo- 
rough and  my  Lord  Godolphin  had  for  many  years  shewn  to  her 
service,  they  would  not  have  had  so  great  a  snare  of  her  favour 
and  confidence,  if  they  had  not  been  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
the  Tories." 

One  of  the  very  first  acts  of  her  majesty's  reign,  was  to  ad- 
vance four  Tory  commoners  to  the  peerage,  (the  Lords  Gren- 
vtlle,  Guernsey,  Gower,  and  Conway  J  and  it  waa  with  great  dif- 
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ficulty,  that  the  favourite  could  obtain  a  patent  for  a  Whig,* 
merely  on  account  of  his  political  principle*.  Such  indeed  wan 
her  influence  at  this  moment,  that  the  queen  consulted  her  on 
her  speech  from  the  throne,  &u  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

St.  Jamefs,  Saturday,  the  24th  October,  (1702.) 

"I  am  very  glad  to  find,  by  a  letter  from  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman's, 
that  I  was  blest  with  yesterday,  that  she  liked  my  speech ;  but  I  can* 
not  help  being  extremely  concerned,  you  are  so  partial  to  the  Whigs; 
because  I  would  not  have  you  and  your  poor,  unfortunate,  faithful, 
Morley,  differ  in  opinion  in  the  least  thing.  What  I  said,  when  I  writ 
last  upon  this  subject,  does  not  proceed  from  any  insinuations  of  the 
other  party ;  but  1  know  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
I  know  those  of  the  Whigs,  and  it  is  that  and  no  other  reason,  which 
makes  me  think  as  I  do  of  the  last.  And,  upon  my  word,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Freeman,  you  are  mightily  mistaken  in  your  notion  of  a  true 
Whig :  for  the  character  you  give  of  them. does  not  in  the  least  belong 
to  them,  but  to  the  church. 

I  am  at  this  time  in  great  haste,  and  therefore  can  say  no  more  to 
my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  but  that  I  am  most  passionately  hers." 

Lady  Marlborough's  influence,  combining  at  this  moment  with 
some  other  occurrences,  her  husband  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army ;  her  relative  Lord  Godolphin  obtained  the  treasurer's 
fttaff ;  her  son-in-law  Lord  Sunderland,  became  secretary  of  state, 
while  the  Earls  of  Rochester,  Jersey,  and  Nottingham,  together 
with  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  all  staunch  Tories,  and  supporters  of 
high  church  politics,  were  dismissed.  Lord  Cowper  too  was 
brought  in  as  chancellor,  to  strengthen  the  former  party,  in  the 
place  of  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  who  had  been  suffered  to  hold  the 
seals  solely  on  account  of  his  marked  attachment  to  the  estab- 
lished form  of  faith. 

The  advocates  for  hereditary,  in  opposition  to  parliamentary, 
right  to  the  crown,  being  now  in  disgrace,  immediately  turned 
patriots.  As  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  getting  an  Occasi- 
onal Conformity  Bill  pass,  a  cry  was  set  up,  that  the  44  church 
was  in  danger,  which  led  soon  after  to  the  dispute  about  Sache- 
verell,  &c.  The  queen  in  her  heart  was  always  with  the  Tories 
on  this  point ;  but  they  highly  offended  her  in  another.  This 
was  a  projected  invitation  to  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover, 
who  was  a  Lutheran  herself,  and  consequently  a  non-conformist, 
to  come  over  and  defend  the  church  !  A  motion  was  made  to 
this  effect  in  the  house  of  peers,  by  Lord  Haversham,  and  se- 
conded by  the  Earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham.  That  hav- 
ing failed,  similar  attempts  were  made  in  behalf  both  of  the  el?9». 


*  Mr.  Horvey,  made  Baron  IXcrvey  of  Icwortb,  in  1703. 
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toral  prince  and  his  father.    In  this  dilemma,  Anne  addressed 
the  general,*  then  at  the  head  of  her  army  abroad,  in  a  very 
teresting  letter  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

a  What  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject,  at  this  time,  is.  to  beg  yon 
will  find  whether  there  is  any  design  where  you  are,  that  the  yfung 
man  should  make  a  visit  in  the  winter,  and  contrive  some  way  to  put 
any  such  thought  out  of  their  bead,  that  the  difficulty  may  not  be 
brought  upon  me  of  refusing  him  leave  to  come,  if  he  should  aafct  it ; 
or  forbidding  him  to  come  if  he  should  attempt  it:  for  one  of  these 
two  things  1  must  doy  if  either  he  or  his  father  should  have  an  desires 
to  have  him  see  this  country,  it  being  a  thing  I  cannot  bear,  to  have 
any  successor  here,  though  but  for  a  week :  and,  therefore,  I  shaH 
depend  upon  you  to  do  every  thing  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  to 
prevent  this  mortification  from  coming  upon  her,  that  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  most  sincerely, 

Yours,  fee.  8cc. 

Julyy  22,  1708.  ANNE  R." 

The  queen  was  so  apprehensive  of  beholding  a  successor,  that 
she  repaired  in  person,  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  was  present  at 
the  debates  upon  the  invitation,  when  she  actually  heard  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  treat  her  with  something  very  like  perso- 
nal disrespect ;  having  urged,  as  an  argument  for  the  measure^ 
"  that  the  queen  might  live  till  she  did  not  know  what  she  did, 
and  be  like  a  child  in  the  hands  of  others."  Anterior  to  this,  her 
majesty  had  uniformly  leaned  towards  the  Tories ;  for  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  favourite,  she  maintains,  "  that  she  can  see  nothing 
like  persecution  in  the  (Nonconformists)  bill."  M  As  to  my  say* 
ing  the  church  was  in  some  danger  in  the  late  reign,  I  cannot 
alter  my  opinion,"  adds  her  majesty,  under  the  signature  of  u  the 
poor  unfortunate,  faithful  Morley  j"  "  for,  though  Acre  was 
no  violent  thing  done,  every  body  that  will  speak  impartially, 
must  own,  that  every  thing  was  leaning  towards  the  Whigs; 
and,  whenever  that  is,  I  shall  think  the  church  beginning  to  be 
in  danger." 

Her  majesty  at  the  same  time  begs  that  Mrs.  Freeman  "  would 
not  let  difference  of  opinion  hinder  them  from  living  together  as 
they  used  to  do."  Four  years  after,  however,  the  queen  seems  to 
have  been  more  ready  to  agree  with  her  friend ;  for,  after  the 
Whigs  had  put  a  stop  to  the  invitation,  she  writes  as  follows 

"I  believe  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  and  I  shall  not  disagree,  as  we  hirce 
formerly  done ;  for  I  am  sensible  of  the  services!  those  people  hive 
done  me  that  you  have  a  good  opinion  of,  and  will  countenance  thein, 
and  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  malice  and  insolence  of  /m«, 
that  you  Have  always  been  speaking  against."  \ 

•  Earl  of  Marlborough.      f  The  Whigs.  1 
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Mr.  Harley  was  now  brought  into  the  ministry,  under  the  aus- 
pices  of  the  Marlborough  family,*  being  thought  u  a  very  pro- 
per person  to  manage  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  which  s6 
much  always  depends but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  her  ma- 
jesty's gratitude  appears  to  have  been  but  of  short  duration ;  for 
thos*  sentiments  professed  by  her  family,  in  respect  to  govern- 
ment, continually  recurred  *  and,  in  regard  to  religion,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  the  full  as  inexorable  as  either  her  father 
or  grandfather,  notwithstanding  the  one  lost  his  kingdom  and 
the  other  his  head,  chiefly  on  this  very  account. 

u  The  Whigs,w  says  the  favourite, 44  were  soon  alarmed  again 
by  the  queen's  choice  of  two' high  church  divines,  to  fill  two  va- 
cant bishoprics*  Several  of  them  were  disposed  to  think  them- 
selves betrayed  by  the  ministry ;  whereas  the  truth  was,  that  the 
queen's  inclination  to  the  Tories  being  now  soothed  by  the  flat- 
teries and  insinuations  of  her  private  counsellors,  had  began  to 
make  it  irksome  to  her  to  consult  with  her  ministers  on  any  pro- 
motions, either  in  the  church  or  the  state.  The  first  artifice  of 
those  counsellors  was  to  instil  into  the  queen  notions  of  the  high 
prerogative  of  acting  without  her  ministers  ;  and,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  of  being  quEEN  indeed.  And  the  nomination  of  per- 
sons to  bishoprics,  against  the  judgment  and  remonstrances  of 
her  majesty,  being  what  they  knew  her  genius  would  fall  in  with* 
more  readily  than  with  any  thing  else  they  could  propose,  they 
began  with  that ;  and  they  took  care  that  those  remonstrances 
should  be  interpreted  by  the  world  and  resented  by  herself,  as 
hard  usage,  a  denial  of  common  civility,  and  even  the  making 
her  no  queen."  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Lord  Marlbo- 
rough, in  the  fuH  career  of  victory,  could  obtain  the  divinity- 
chair  at  Oxford  for  Dr.  Potter,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter*- 
bury  ;  Dr.  Smallbridge,  recommended  by  the  Tories,  being  his 
competitor. 

But,  by  this  time,  a  rival  to  the  reigning  favourite  had  been 
recently  selected  by  the  queen;  this  was  no  other  than  Mrs. 
Hill,f  a  bedchamber- woman,  formerly  patronized  by  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  influenced  by  Mr.  Harley,  her  cousin,  who 
made  her  the  first  step  of  die  ladder  of  that  ambition,  by  which 
he  attained  the  peerage  and  the  premiership.  Her  majesty  now 
took  an  active  interest  in  whatsoever  concerned  this  lady ;  was 
present  at  the  secret  marriage  between  her  and  Mr.  Masham, 
afterwards  made  a  general  by  her ;  bestowed  a  fortune  on  that 
occasion,  from  the  privy-purse ;  and  conferred  a  regiment,  soon 
after,  pn  Brigadier  Hill,  the  brother  of  the  new  minion;  She  re- 

•  The  Tories. 

f  Miss  Hill,  according  to  our  modern  phraseology;  the  prefix  of  Mrs.4ei»g 
then  used,  I  believe,  indifferently  to  maidens  and  married  women. 
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paired  often  to  the  queet^  when  the  Prince  of  Denmark  was 

asleep,  and  kept  up  a  private  correspondence  between  Mr.  Har- 
ley  and  her  majesty,  which  apon  ended  in  the  utter  disgrace  of 
the  Whigs,  the  triumph  of  the  Tories,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Marll>orough  family* 

Mean  while  her  majesty  temporised  and  dissembled.  Tte  old 
favourite  had  a  very  powerful  party  at  court ;  and  her  husband 
was  maintaining  the  glory  of  the  English  name  on  the  continent! 
by  means  of  a  series  of  unexampled  victories.  He  was  indeed 
created  a  duke,  and  a  pension  was  conferred  on  him,  while  a 
palace  was  ordered  to  be  erected  at  the  public  expense,  imme- 
diately after  the  brilliant  action  at  Blenheim ;  but  his  influence 
appears  to  have  diminished  in  the  exact  proportion  of  his  pub* 
lie  services !  The  new  duchess  too  was  received  but  coldly  at 
court,  and  mortified  about  the  setting  of  the  queen's  diamonds, 
on  a  thanksgiving  day  for  one  of  her  own  husband's  victories ! 

Harley  indeed  was  dismissed  for  a  while,  on  the  united  re- 
presentation of  the  Whig  cabinet ;  but  he  still  visited  his  relation, 
Mrs.  Masham,  at  the  palace,  and  by  her  means  regulated  the 
conduct  of  her  majesty.  At  length  she  positively  refused  to 
communicate  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  but  by  writing; 
and  the  latter  could  neither  by  tears  or  entreaties  be  prevailed 
i  upon  to  listen  to  what  she  had  to  say. 

That  her  majesty  possessed  some  of  the  duplicity  which  has 
been  alledged  against  Charles  I.  is  very  apparent ;  for  at  the 
very  time  she  was  about  to  disgrace  the  Whigs  from  power, 
she  charged  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle  to  assure  the  foreign  courts 
that  their  fears  on  this  head  were  groundless  ;  and  she  dismiss- 
ed Lord  Godolphin  the  very  day  after  she  had  earnestly  beg- 
ged he  would  continue  in  her  service ! 

A  complaint  in  parliament,  about  certain  perquisites  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  received  when  Generalissimo,  at 
length  furnished  the  queen  with  a  popular  pretext  for  his  dis- 
mission from  all  his  enployments,  which  was  effected  by  a  letter 
written  by  her  own  hand.  The  duchess  attributes  both  this  and 
her  own  disgrace  to  two  causes :  first,  her  grace's  opposition  to 
the  Tories,  coupled  with  her  disregard  for  high-church*  notions  ; 

•  This  lady,  who  to  a  beautiful  person  added  a  masculine  mind,  expresses 
herself  as  follows :  "The  word  church  had  never  any  charms  for  me  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  made  the  most  noise  with  it;  for  I  could  not  perceive 
that  they  gave  any  other  distinguished  proof  of  their  regard  for  the  tfiny,  than 
a  frequent  use  of  the  -word,  like  a  speU  to  enchant  weak  minds,  and  a  perse- 
cuting zeal  against  dissenters,  and  against  those  real  friends  of  the  church, 
who  would  not  admit  that  persecution  was  agreeable  to  its  doctrines.  And  as 
to  state-affair 8,  many  of  these  churchmen  seemed  to  me  to  hare  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples at  all ;  having  endeavoured,  during  the  last  reign,  to  undermiRC  tha^ 
^•ry  government  which  they  had  contributed  to  establish". 
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arid  secondly,  her  unrelenting  inveteracy  against  Mrs.  Masham. 
Her  majesty  however  acted  nobly  as  to  pecuniary  matters,  and 
thus  gratified  one  of  the  leading  passions  of  the  eK-favourite. 
Whatever  sums  and  gratifications  she  claimed  were  allowed  to 
be  taken  from  the  privy-purse,  before  its  management  was  re- 
signed to  her  hated  rival,  44  Mrs.  Abigail  Hill,"  now  Mrs. 
Masham  ;  after  this  the  queen  gave  her  a  quietus,  by  means  of 
die  following  document : 

.  "  I  have  examined  these  accoypits,  and  allow  of  them     .Anns  R." 

Mr.  Harley,  who  had  now  Become  Earl  at  Oxford,  at  length, 
in  his  turn,  lost  her  majesty's  favour ;  and  the  star  of  Boiing- 
broke  acquired  the  ascendant.  But  the  disputes  between  these  rival 
ministers  brought  on  a  fit  of  the  gout  in  December  1713 ;  and 
it  was  not  until  March  following  that  her  majesty  could  repair 
to  the  House  of  Lords  in  person.  . 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1714,  she  dismissed  Harley ;  but  from 
this  moment  the  mind  of  her  naajesty  was  extremely  agitated, 
and  being  at  length  exhausted  by  excessive  fatigue,  chagrin,  and 
vexation,  she  sunk  gradually  into  a  lethargy ;  and  this  last  and 
best  of  thc^  Stewarts*  closed  her  eyes  forever,  on  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 1, 1714,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirteenth  oS 
her  reign. 

By  means  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  operates  silently,  but 
efficaciously,  at  this  very  day,  queen  Anne  gave  a  most  convin- 
cing proof  of  her  attachment  to  the  church  of  England ;  for  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  birth-day,  in  1704,  she  presented  it  with 
a  noble  donation,  by  the  surrender  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths^ 
for  the  better  support  of  the  poor  clergy. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  conlially  detested  the  church  of  Rome? 
for  many  of  the  most  offensive  and  cruel  acts  against  the  Irish 
Catholics  were  passed  in  her  reign,  and  with  her  connivance* 
To  the  Tories  her  majesty  was  alike  attached  from  a  love  of 
power,  and  the  early  prejudices  of  education ;  and  she  detested 
the  Whigs,  partly  on  account  of  their  love  of  revolution  princi- 
ples, and  partly  from  their  forcing  her  to  part  with  Sir  Charles 
fledges,  while  Secretary  of  State,  at  one  time,  and  Harley  at' 
another ;  the  domination  too  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
which  at  length  appeared  odious  and  intolerable,  rendered  her 
still  more  averse  from  a  party  constantly  patronised  and  protec- 
ted by  this  high-spirited  dame,  until  the  hour  of  her  death. 

The  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Pretender^  as  he  was  then 
called,  for  a  time  soured  her  disposition  against  her  own  family; 
fcttt  nature  at  length  acquired  the  preponderance,  and  her  majes- 
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%y  would  have  willingly  made  her  brother  her  successor  liad  ahft 
been  able  to  achieve  such  a  perilous  undertaking.  To  this  she 
was  still  further  induced,  in  some  measure,  by  her  hatred  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  by  the  intrigues  of  Bohngbroke, 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Masham.  It  .will  scarcely  be  believed,  that 
not  only  he  and  Oxford,  hut  even  Goddphin  and  Marlborough, 
fcept  up  a  secret  correspondence  -with  the  court  of  St,  Germaines* 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  price  was  proposed  SO  be  set  oo  th# 
head  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  her  majesty  actually* 
consented  to  it,  in  case  he  shoultt  land  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire* 
land.  It  appears,  from  Macpherson's  State  Papers*,  that  he  ad* 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  queen  a  lUtle  before  her  death,  urging  her 
to  do  him  justice ;  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  any  answer  Was 
ever  received  by  him. 
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!   ,       A  REMEDY  ?Oft  APOPLEXY. 

M.  SAGE  has  lately  stated  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  National  Ins£» 
tute  at  Paris,  the  efficacy  of  flour  volatile  alkali,  in  cases  bf  severe  apo- 
plexy. "  For  at  least  40  years,"  says  he,  "  I  have  had  opportuniues 
of  witnessing  the  efficacy  of  volatile  alkali,  taken  internally*  as  an 
immediate  remedy  for  the  apoplexy,  if  employed  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease.  One  of  the  keepers  of  my  cabinet,  aged  72  years, 
robust,  though  thin  and  very  sedate,  was  seized,  while  fasting,  with  an 
apoplexy.  He  fell  down  deprived  of  sense.  When  raised  up.  he  had 
the  rattles  in  his  throat ;  his  eyes  were  closed,  his  tare  pallid,  and  his 
teeth  fixt  together.  I  drew  out  his  under  lip  so  as  to  answer  the  pnr- 
pose  of  a  spout,  into  which  was  poured  a  spoonful  of  water,  containing 
25  or  SO  drops  of  flour  volatile  alkali  At  the  same  time  two  slips  m 
paper,  the  edges  of  which  were  wetted  with  volatile  alkali,  were  intro- 
duced into  his  nostrils.  The  teeth  were  speedily  separated,  and  the 
eyes  opened.  A  second  dose  of  alkali  was  instantly  poured  down  the 
throat  The  rattles  ceased;  speech  and  recollection  returned  In  the 
tourse  of  an  hour  the  patient  recovered  sufficient  to  proceed  without 
assistance  about  300  paces  to  his  own  chamber.  In  another  hour  he 
got  up,  asked  for  something  to  eat,  and  has  since  experienced  «o  re- 
turn of  the  disorder."  He  reports  another  instance  in  the  person  <ff 
one  of  his  friends,  who  was  a  great  eater,  and  was  struck  with  the  apo- 
plexy while  at  table.  "  The  volatile  alkali  excited  a  vomiting ;  and 
after  that  had  abated,  the  patient  took  20  drops  of  volatile  alkali  in  half 
a  glass  of  wine.  His  senses  returned,  and  in  two  hours  he  was  able  to 
*vaJk  m  his  garden." 

•Vol.ii. 
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.,  fmi&l*  Duelling*— The  famous  duel  between  two  French  ladies,  oc- 
casioned by  mutual  jealousy  of  each  other,  is  no  longer  without  a 
parallel.  \ye  must,  however,  enter  our  protest  against  the  practice  ; 
for  should  it  become  general,  the  hearts  of  the  rougher  sei  may  be 
exposed,  first  to  a  fatal  glance  from  a  love-sick  fair,  and  ultimately  to 
a  fatal  bullet  from  an  angry  one.  The  following  is  the  story  as  given 
in  the  Newspapers: — "  A  curious  report  is  in  circulation  in  the  fash- 
ionable world.  Two  ladies  in  high  life,  having  had  a  dispute  at  the 
Prince's  fete,  a  challenge  actually  ensued,  and  the  parties  proceeded  to 
Kensington  Gardens,  with  their  female  seconds,  who  took  with  them  a 
brace  of  pistols  each,  in  their  ridicules*  The  seconds  having  charged, 
by  mistake  put  in  the  balls  first.  The  Amazons  afterwards  took  their 
ground,  but  missed  fire,  when  their  difference  was  adjusted  by  the  in- 
terference of  their  mutual  friends." 

Flight  of  Flamingoes. — Bamberg,  July  15,  On  the  25th  of  last 
month  towards  evening,  we  were  witnesses  of  the  passage  of  a  nume* 
tous  column  of  foreign  birds,  of  the  most  splendid  plumage.  The  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  added  still  greater  brilliancy  to  their  colour,  of 
which  the  glowing  red  dazzled  the  eye.  These  birds  were  nearly- 
equal  in  size  to  a  swan;  their  necks  were  much  longer  than  the  neck 
of  that  bird,  which  is  a  bird  of  passage,  in  its  wild  state.  It  is  likely 
that  this  was  a  troop  of  Flamingoes ;  of  which  kind  some  have  lately 
been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburgh.  Birds  of  this  species, 
which  inhabit  the  hottest  parts  of  Africa  and  of  South  America,  have 
never  before  been  seen  so  far  north.  The  extraordinary  and  long  con* 
tinued  heat  of  the  present  summer,  has  no  doubt  been  the  means  of 
attracting  them  into  our  regions. 

*.*  This  is  a  curious  fact  in  natural  history.  It  justifies  the  opin- 
ion that  birds  may  roam  over  many  degrees  of  latitude  in  a  short  space 
of  time ;  and  that  their  species  may  spread  into  many,  and  distant  coun- 
tries without  difficulty^  The  instinct  by  which  these  Flamingoes  were 
led  to  seek  a  congenial  temperature  in  a  distant  clime,  with  the  cause 
of  their  seeking  it  so  far  north,  deserves  the  attention  of  philosophers. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  on  the  actuating  principles  of  nature^ 
notwithstanding  modern  discoveries :  to  this  a  faithful  record  of  facts, 
may  by  accumulation  essentially  contribute. 

Musical  Elephant.— At  Mentz,  there  is  now  exhibited  an  elephant 
of  surprising  intelligence.  The  musicians  of  the  theatre  gave  him  a 
concert.  The  first  piece  produced  a  deep  sensation ;  but  a  solo  on  the 
horn,  transported  him.  He  was  much  agitated,  beat  time  with  his 
trunk,  and  accompanied  the  instrument  with  certain  sounds. 

Flying.— The  art  of  rising  and  moving  in  the  air  by  means  of 
wings,  continues  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  number  of  persons  in 
Germany.  At  Vienna,  the  watchmaker  Degen,  aided  by  a  liberal  sub- 
scription, is  occupied  in  perfecting  his  discovery.  He  has  recently  ta- 
ken several  public  flights  in  the  Prater.  At  Berlin,  Claudius,  a  weal- 
thy manufacturer  of  oil-cloth,  is  engaged  in  like  pursuits:  he  rises  m 
the  air  without  difficulty,  and  can  move  in  a  direct  line,  at  the  rate  of 
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four  miles  an  hour ;  but  his  wings  are  unwieldy,  and  he  cannot  tnrs> 
round  in  them.  At  Ultn,  a  taylor  named  Berbiinger,  announced  on  the* 
C4th  of  April,  that  he  had,  after  a  great  sacrifice  of  money,  labour  and 
time,  invented  a  machine  in  which  he  would,  on  the  12th of  May,  rise 
in  the  air  and  fly  twelve  miles. 

Gentlemen  Robber*  in  consequence  of  Gaming, — July  23.  Lately 
was  discovered  at  Pesth,  a  band  of  thieves  of  an  unusual  description; 
it  was  composed  of  men,  by  their  birth  and  education,  apparently  above 
all  suspicion.  They  took  advantage  of  their  ready  admission  among 
the  fashionables  to  accomplish  their  practices.  Jn  their  possession 
have  been /bund  stores  of  watches,  rings,  diamonds,  snuff-boxes,  false 
seals,  and  false  papers.  One  of  them  was  detected  by  an  attempt  to 
sell  a  pipe  ornamented  with  silver,  which  was  known  to  belong  to  * 
gentleman.  They  conducted  their  business  in  a  very  orderly  manner. 
They  had  a  treasurer,  a  book-keeper,  &c.  and  kept  a  regular  account 
of  their  receipt  and  expenses:  to  the  value  of  about  150,000  florins  in 
effects  has  been  found  in  their  hands.  The  Jews  were  the  receivers 
(Anglice  the  fencers)  and  buyers  of  the  stolen  property.  The  fury  of 
gaming  had  led  these  criminals  into  this  additional  guilt. 

Regulated  Banditti.— In  all  the  towns  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  forests  of  Germany,  associations  are  forming  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  robbers.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  bands  which  infest  Wette- 
ravia,  the  Odenwald,  and  the  Spessart,  have  communication  with  each 
other ;  and  the  troop  which  infests  the  forest  of  Thuringia  is  divided 
into  thirty-two  detachments,  the  lowest  of  which  is  computed  at  six- 
teen individuals.  The  booty  they  have  made  during  the  last  three 
years,  is  computed  at  a  million  sterling.  Rendered  daring  by  long 
impunity,  these  brigands  venture  into  many  towns  in  the  open  day, 
and  purchase  their  provisions,  without  the  civil  authorities,  which  they 
have  impressed  with  the  greatest  dread,  making  any  attempt  to  appre- 
hend them.  The  citizens  who  enter  into  the  above  association,  en- 
gage by  an  oath  to  denounce  all  who  have  any  private  correspondence 
with  these  pests  of  society,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  apprehend  and 
bring  them  to  justice. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  large  bands  of  robbers  noticed  in  the  French 
and  German  papers,  to  stop  the  communication  between  Frankfort 
and  the  French  territories,  are  said  to  be  formed  in  considerable  bo- 
dies of  determined  warriors,  like  the  Spanish  guerillas*  They  possess 
a  large  tract  of  ground  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  have  seized  convoys 
of  artillery  and  ammunition  crossing  the  Rhine,  in  their  march  to  Po- 
land from  France. 

Avalanchd — At  Villeneuve,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  The  heavy  rain  that  fell  during  the  preceding  month,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  penetrated  a  part  of  the  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
town,  and  detached  the  summit  from  its  base,  as  large  fissures,  three 
yards  in  width,  were  observable  two  weeks  preceding.  These  appear- 
ances warned  the  inhabitants  of  their  danger,  and  the  most  wealthy 
removed  their  families  and  effects ;  and  the  magistrates,  persuaded 
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tfeat  the  lives  of  the  others  were  endangered,  made  such  provision  for 
them  that  they  were  enabled  to  follow.  A  short  time  evinced  the  pru- 
dence of  this  measure.  On  the  14th  of  June,  at  mid-day,  the  atmos~ 
phere  being  remarkably  serene  and  clear,  the  summit  of  the  Fources, 
covered  with  several  hundred  trees,  suddenly  gave  way  ;  the  concus- 
sion was  so  loud,  that  the  report  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  eight 
miles.  The  ruins  occupy  the  space  of  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  includ- 
ing a  part  of  the  town  of  Villeneuve.  At  Vevay  and  Noville,  the  aval- 
anche had  all  the  effects  of  an  earthquake,  the  houses  being  rocked, 
the  earthenware  broken,  and  the  furniture  displaced. 

Substitute  for  Walnut .tree.-— -The  substitute  lately  discovered  for 
walnut-tree  timber,  in  the  making  of  musket-stocks,  is  elm  prepared, 
a  great  quantity  of  which  is  now  at  the  Tower,  making  up ;  and  two 
muskets,  stocked  with  it,  are  now  before  the  Board  of  Ordnance  for 
their  inspection.  It  is  said,  the  elm  stocks  when  thus  prepared  have 
double  the  strength  of  walnut-trees,  and  will  be  a  saving  to  govern- 
ment of  80,000/.  per  annum. 

Oliver  Cromwell.—  Some  genuine  manuscripts,  several  of  which 
ire  in  the  hand  writing  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  have  been  discovered 
in  a  chest  containing  the  records  of  the  town  of  Haverford  West. 

A  gigantic  or  romantic  rat-trafl. — The  place  in  which  rats  harbour 
being  carefully  inclosed  (says  a  correspondent,)  and  only  one  or  two 
apertures  left  open,  then  let  a  trap-door  be  fitted  to  each,  with  a  long 
string  attached  to  it,  so  that  the  doors  may  be  easily  shut.  It  will 
then  be  necessary  to  decoy  the  animals  in  great  numbers,  by  feeding 
and  suffering  them  to  feed  therein,  at  stated  times  undisturbed.  If  the 
rat  is  as  partial  to  anise  as  the  cat  is  to  valerian,  this  may  be  used  with 
effect :  if  there  be  thousands  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  may  be  thus 
allured  to  the  place  of  execution,  when  the  trap-doors  being  closed,'  it 
will  be  impossible  for  a  single  rat  to  escape,  and  then  the  most  nieiv 
ciful  mode  of  destroying  them  will  be  that  of  suffocation. 

Sparrows  have  been  decoyed  in  the  same  way,  by  suffering  them 
to  feed  in  4  common  stable,  to  the  door  of  which  a  string  was  attach- 
ed, and  the  birds  imprisoned  at  pleasure ;  but  as  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  in  any  great 
degree,  so  it  is  possible  that  in  the  economy  of  nature  even  the  rat 
may  not  be  rnade  in  yain ;  he  may  have  his  use  by  devouring  various 
substances  tending  to  putridity,  and  the  contamination  of  the  atmos? 
phere,  which  escape  the  vigilance  of  hogs  apd  ducks,  and  other  sca- 
vengers of  the  surface. 

French  Chymi*t.—A  French  chymist  lately  arrived  ip  London, 
has  astonished  our  sugar  bakers  by  his  peculiar  process  for  refining 
sugar.  He  effects  in  two  or  three  days,  what)  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary process,  would  occupy  as  many  months.  He  can  even  produce 
the  finest  sugar  from  the  present  refuse  of  the  Sugar-house,  without 
using  any  animal  substance, 
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Two  Cities*— M.  Gropius,  a  native  of  Westphalia,  has  lately  writ- 
ten from  Athens,  relative  to  the  ruins  of  two  cities  recently  discovered 
in  Asia  Minor.  He  resided  during  the  last  five  years  in  Greece* 
where  he  has  been  constantly  occupied  in  researches  amidst  its  rtrins. 

Bees— 1  o  take  the  honey  from  a  common  basket  hive,  without 
destroying  the  bees,  it  is  recommended  to  place  a  new  hive  close  to 
the  old  one,  then,  excepting  the  usual  place  of  going  in  and  out,  to 
shut  up  carefully  every  other  crevice  through  which  they  could  find 
a  passage.  But  at  the  same  time  a  proper  door  or  opening  must  be 
left  in  the  new  basket  to  admit  of  the  colony  following  their  usual  oc- 
cupations. When  the  old  store-house  has  been  filled,  the  little  animals 
will  begin  to  work  in  the  new  one  ;  then  some  offensive  matter  should 
be  immediately  introduced  into  their  old  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
dislodging  them  completely — putrid  meat*  or  the  carcasses  of  three 
or  four  dead  mice,  or  any  thing  that  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  put  ia 
at  the  top,  will  soon  cause  them  to  do  this  and  remove  to  the  new  out. 

Count  Rumford. — Count  Rumford  has  invented  what  he  calls  a  fio- 
lyjlame  lamp,  consisting  of  a  number  of  burners,  with  wicks  flat  Eke 
a  ribband,  and  so  placed  at  the  side  of  each  other,  that  the  air  can 
pass  between  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  duly  supplied  with 
oil.  These  flat  wicks  covered  with  a  large  glass  which  rose  several 
inches  above  the  flame,  yielded  as  much  light  as  forty  candles.  Count 
Rumford  though  willing  to  give  every  possible  information  in  ak 
power,  to  any  person  willing  to  construct  such  lamps,  acknowledges 
that  his  apparatus  may  be  sUll  capable  of  further  improvement. 

Croup  and  Hoofiing-cough. — A  prize  of  12,000  francs  being  offered 
in  1807,  to  that  physician  who  should  produce  the  best  memoir  on 
the  croup,  Sec;  eighty -three  memoirs  have  been  received,  among 
them  two  have  shared  the  prize,  being  of  equal  merit ;  three  are  dis- 
tinguished as  extremely  honourable  to  their  authors ;  and  the  sixth 
memoir  is  marked  by  the  proposal  of  a  remedy.  It  is  liver  ofsulflhur9 
alcalized,  a  sulphur  of  pot-ash,  recently  prepared,  and  brownish.  It  is 
usually  mixed  with  honey.  The  dose,  from  the  attack  of  the  croup  to 
the  decided  diminution  of  the  disorder,  is  ten  grains  morning  and 
evening,  to  be  diminished  as  the  disorder  abates;  and  towards  the 
Close,  the  morning  dose  only  to  be  given.— The  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  honey  to  be  made  at  the  moment  of  using.  Young  children  will 
suck  it  off  the  end  of  a  finger ;  but  it  may  be  given  in  a  spoonful  of 
milk,  or  of  syrup  thinned  with  water ;  or  as  a  bolus ;  grown  children 
take  it  best  in  this  form ;  it  usually  relieves  m  two  days,  but  it  must  be 
continued  some  time  after  the  cure  for  fear  of  a  relapse.— The  lips  and 
the  anterior  of  the  mouth  are  whitened  by  the  liver  of  sulphur,  and  it 
imparts  a  warmth  to  the  stomach  as  it  arrives  there. — The  first  dose 
most  commonly  occasions  a  vomit  of  a  viscid  or  concrete  matter,  to 
which  the  sulphur  gives  a  greenish  tint.  Infants  at  the  breast  may 
continue  their  customary  nourishment. — This  medicine  is  also  re- 
commended in  pulmonary  catarrhs,  and  other  affections  of  that  class, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  farther  information  ©Fits  effects. 
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The  foBoving,  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  vpon  the  loos  of  the  Blenheim,  contain* 
eome  of  tl#  finest  ballad  poetry  in  our  language* 

*  A  VESSEL  sailed  from  Alb Ws  shore* 

Td  utmost  India  bound ; 
Its  crest  a  hero's  pennant  bore, 

With  broad  sea-laurels  crown'd 
In  many  a  fierce  and  noble  fight* 
Though  foil'd  on  that  Egyptian  night* 

When  Gallia's  host  was  drown'd. 
And  Nelson  o'er  his  country's  foes, 
•  lake  the  destroying  angel  me. 

A  gay  and  gallant  company, 

With' shouts  that  rend  the  air, 
JPor  warri6r-wreaths  upon  the  sea, 

Their  joyful  brows  prepare; 
But  many  a  maiden's  sigh  was  sent, 
And  many  a  mother's  blessing  went, 

And  thany  a  father's  prayer, 
With  that  emilting  ship  to  sea. 
With  that  undaunted  company. 

But  not  to  crush  the  vaunting  fee, 

In  .combat  oh  the  main, 
Nor  perish  by  a  glorious  blow, 

In  mortal  triumph  slain, 
Was  their  unutterable  fates 
—That  story  would  the  muse  relate. 

The  song  might  rise  in  vain ; 
In  Ocean's  deepest,  darkest. bed 
The  secret  slumbers  with  the  dead. 

On  India's  long-expecting  strand 

Their  sails  were  never  furl'd; 
Never  on  known  or  friendly  land, 

By  storms  their  keel  was  hurl'd ;  ' 
Their  native  soil  no  more  they  trod ; 
They  rest  beneath  no  hallow'd  sod; 

Thoughout  the  living  World, 
This  sole  memorial  of  their  lot 
Remains,— they  vefie,  and  they  are  not. 

There  are  to  whom  that  ship  was  dear. 

For  love  and  kindred's  sake  i 
When  these  the  voice  of  Rumour  hear, 

Their  inmost  heart  shall  quake, 
Shall  doubt,  and  fear,  and  wish,  and  grieve,, 
Believe,  and  long  to  unbelieve, 

But  never  cease  to  ache ; 
Still  dooih'd,  in  sad  suspense,  t*  bear 
The  Hope  that  keeps  alive  Despair.' 
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THE  VOYApE  OP  LOVE  AND  TIME. 

DESTINED  with  restless  foot  to  roam, 

Old  Time,  ft  venerable  sage, 
Reaches  a  river's  brink,  and  "Come," 

He  cries,  *•  have  pity  on  my  age. 
What  on  these  banks  forgotten,  I 

Who  mark  each  moment  with  my  glass, 
Hear,  damsels,  bear  my  suppliant  cry, 

And  courteously  help  Tims  to  pass.1' 

Disporting  on  the  further  shore, 

Full  many  a  gentle  Nymph  look* J  on, 
And  fain,  to  speed  his  passage  o'er, 

Bade  Love,  their  boatman,  fetch  the  Crone : 
But  one  of  all  the  groupe  most  staid, 

Still  warn'd  her  venturous  mates :  "  Alas, 
How  oft  has  shipwreck  whelm'd  the  maid 

Whose  pity  would  help  Tims  to  pass." 

Lightly  his  boat  across  the  stream 

Love  guides,  his  hoary  freight  receives, 
And  fluttering  'mid  the  sunny  gleam, 

His  canvas  to  the  breezes  gives ; 
And  plying  light  his  little  oars, 

In  treble  now,  and  now  in  bass,  , 
M  See,  girls,"  the  enraptured  Urchin  roar?, 

"  How  gaily  Love  makes  Tims  to  pass." 

But  soon,  'tis  Lovs's  proverbial  crime, 

Exhausted  he  his  oars  let  fall} 
And  soon  these  oars  are  seiz'd  by  Tims, 

And  heard  ye  not  the  rallier*s  call? 
"  What,  tir*d  so  soon  of  thy  sweet  toil? 

Poor  child!  thou  sleepest:  I,  alas ! 
In  graver  strain  repeat  the  while 

My  song:  'Us  Tims  makes  Love  to  pass;*' 
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FROM  A  CURIOUS  OLD  COLLECTION. 

The  Dctpairing  Lover* $  Complaint  for  CeUa's  Unkimbic&. 

FORGIVE  me  if  your  looks  I  thought 

did  onoe  some  change  discover, 
To  be  too  jealous  is  a  fault 

of  every  tender  lover. 
My  looks  those  kind  reproaches  show 

which  you  blame  so  severely, 
A  sign,  Alas !  you  little  know 

what  'tis  to  love  sincerely. 

The  torments  of  a  long  despair 

1  did  in  silence  smother, 
But  His  a  pain  I  cannot  bear 

to  think  you  love  another. 
My  fate  alone  depends  on  you, 

I  am  but  what  you  make  me, 
Divinely  blest  if  you  prove  true, 

undone  if  you  forsake  me. 
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There  is  no  one  bat  only  yon* 

that  I  do  thus  admire, 
And  dearest  Celia  there's  but  few 

whose  love  is  so  entire. 
Then  cease,  Oh !  cease  your  cruelty 

and  prove  but  kind  unto  me, 
Q  do  not,  do  not  torture  me, 

for  fear  you  quite  undo  me. 

What  is  the  reason,  cruel  maid, 

that  you  do  thus  deceive  me, 
When  oftentimes  you  promised 

that  you  would  never  leave  me  ? 
Ton  love  to  hear  me  thus  complain, 

and  thus  to  see  me  languish, 
You  glory,  glory  in  my  pain 

and  triumph  in  my  anguish. 

Forgive  me  if  I  you  accuse 

for  loving  of  another, 
I  think  I  do  not  you  abuse 

since  that  1  dd  discover 
Your  cruelty  to  me  of  late 

when  I  for  love  implore  ye, 
Be  kind  or  cruel,  'tis  my  fate 

that  I  must  still  adore  ye. 

But  if  you  any  mercy  have, 

come  quickly  and  relieve  me, 
O  do  not,  do  not  dig  my  grave, 

But  now  from  death  reprieve  me* 
My  life  or  death  depends  on  you, 

then  do  not  wretcned  make  me, 
For  I  shall  live  if  you  prove  true, 

But  die  if  you  forsake  me. 
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RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

inferos.— By  M.  G.  Lewis,  Esq. 

Oriental  Customs,  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  by  an  explana- 
tory Application  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Eastern  nations ;  and  espe- 
cially the  Jews,  therein  alluded  to.  Collected  from  the  most  celebrated  Trav- 
ellers, and  the  most  eminent  critics.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Burden,  A.  M.  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge;  Lecturer  of  the  United  Parishes  of  Christ  Church, 
Newgate-street,  and  St  Leonard,  Foster4ane.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Temper;  or,  Domestic  Scenes,  a  Tale;  in  3  vols,  12mo.  By  Mrs.  Opie. 

Biographical  memoirs  of  Adam  Smith,  L.L.D.— of  William  Robertson,  L.  J*. 
D.  and  of  Thomas  Reid,  L.  L.  D.  collected  in  1  vol.  with  additional  notes.  By 
Dugald  Stewart,  Esq. 

The  Life  of  B.  Cumberland.  By  William  Mudfbrd. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION'S. 

By  Joseph  Delaptame,  Philadelphia, 
The  first  number  of  the  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  conducted  by  Jofih 
Redman  Coxe,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Cbymistry  in  the  University  of Pennsylvania, 
for;  May,  containing  four  elegant  engravings. 
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J^f  Bradford  and  Itukeep,  Philadelphia, 
A  •election  from  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms*  By  Lmdley 
Murray,  author  of  an  English  Grammar,  &c.  Itc 
«JUt*--So]dier,8  Orphan,  a  new  Novel. 

«fto— Banks  of  Wye,  a  poem,  in  four  books,  by  Robert  Bloomfield,  author 
•f  the  Fanner's  Boy. 

The  5th  voL  of  the  American  Ornithology,  or  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Birds  of  the  United  States.   Illustrated  with  plates,  engraved  and  colour- 
ed from  original  drawings  taken  from  nature    By  Alexander  Wilson. 
By  D.  Fenton,  Trenton, 

The  first  Drills,  of  Elementary  Principles  of  Military  Exercise.  Adapted  to 
the  modern  system  of  Tactics.  Intended  for  the  use  of  the  uniformed  militia 
#orps  of  the  United  States ;  and  founded  on  the  principles  of  common  sense 
and  natural  analysis.  By  John  HoHinshead,  Lieut,  in  the  U.  8.  Reg.  of  Light 
Dragoons. 

By  M>$e$  Thomat,  PhOadelMa, 
Memoirs  of  Charles  J.  Pox.  By  John  Bernard  Trotter.   1  voL  8vo. 
«fb*— Kelroy  :  a  Novel.   By  a  Lady  of  Pennsylvania. 
Jbkd — A  new  Song  Book. 

PROPOSED  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ia  3  volumes,  Tales  of  the  East-  By  Henry  Weber,  Esq.  These  volumes 
Will  contain  upwards  of  1000  stories,  and  comprise  besides  original  transla- 
tions, the  whole  of  the  Arabian,  Persian,  Turkish,  Mogul,  Tartarian,  and  Chi- 
nese Tales,  which  are  entitled  to  find  a  place  in  this  collection. 

Hector  Macneil,  Esq.  author  of  William  and  Jane,  will  publish  in  a  few  days, 
the  Scottish  Adventurers,  or,  The  Way  to  Rise,  an  Historical  Tale. 

The  complete  works  of  Peter  Pindar,  in  5  vols. 

Mrs.  West  is  preparing  for  publication  a  new  Novel,  on  the  subject  of  the 
civil  wars  in  the  17th  century. 

Travels  in  Albania,  Roumelia,  and  other  provinces  of  Turkey,  in  1809  and 
1810.   ByJ.C.  Hobhouse. 

The  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq. 

PROPOSED  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION'S. 

An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  James  Fennell,  written  by  himself. 

By  ThomoM  J.  Rog*r»9  Ea*t*n,  Pentu 

By  subscription— A  new  American  Biographical  Dictionary,  or  A  Remem« 
ferancer  of  the  departed  Heroes  and  Statesmen  of  America.  To  be  confined 
exclusively  to  those  who  signalited  themselves  in  either  capacity,  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  which  obtained  the  independence  of  their  country.  Compiled 
from  the  best  publications. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  David  Rittenhouse,  L.  L. 
D.  F.  R.  S.  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  Philadelphia,  &c 
&c  fee.  Interspersed  with  various  notices  of  many  distinguished  men,  and  re* 
marks  on  some  public  institutions  and  measures  connected  with  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  work.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  sundry  philosophical  and 
other  papers,  the  most  of  which  have  been  hitherto  unpublished.  By  Win. 
Barton,  M.  A.  Counsellor  at  Law,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

By  J).  MUnton,  BttrBngton,  and  J>.  Fenton,  Trenton, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Jurisdiction  and  Proceedings  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in 
Qivil  Suits  in  New-Jersey,  with  an  Appendix.  By  William  Griffith,  Enquire* 
Counsellor  at  Law. 

By  D.  Fenton,  Trtnton, 
Lectures  on  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Smith,  D 
D.I.LD. 

By  Whittng  and  Watwn,  AVw  Twh9 
Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  D.  D.  By  Samuel  Miller,  D.  IX 
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By  J.  E.  HALL. 


THREE  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Editor  ventured  Co  su6~ 
mit  to  the  publick  the  plan  of  a  periodical  journal  devoted  to  the 
science  of  law.  During  this  term,  it  has  been  prosequted  with 
all  the  zeat  and  industry  which  the  editor  could  bestow  upon  his 
task,  and  in  the  course  of  the  three  volumes  that  have  been  pub- 
lished, although  many  defects  may  have  offended  the  eye  of 
expectation,  yet  all  admit  that  something,  not  entirely  unworthy 
of  attention,*  has  been  aecomplished.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  every 
performance  to  appear  imperfect  to  some;  and  the  Editor  of  a 
periodical  publication,  though  he  insert  nothing  without  careful 
enquiry  and  deliberate  reflection,  is  rarely  hailed,  in  his  annual 
career,  by  the  voice  of  approbation  or  supported  by  the  assistance 
of  the  liberal  and  the  learned.  But  of  this  work,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged with  mingled  emotions  of  pride  and  gratitude,  that  the 
opinions  which  have  been  expressed,  by  the  most  competent  judg- 
es of  its  merits,  have  conveyed  all  that  could  be  wished  and  more 
than  was  expected  in  the  most  deceitful  visions  of  literary  ambi- 
tion. It  is  this  circumstance  which  has  prevented  it  from  yielding 
to  the  uncommonly  vexatious  obstacles  that  have  opposed  its  pro- 
gress: and  it  is- this,  which  encourages  the  Editor  to.  make  one 
more  exertion  before  he  abandons  a  design,  the  execution  of  which; 
it  is  universally  agreed,  would  be  useful  to  the  profession. 

Sbme  alterations  will  be  made  in  the  plan  of  the  Journal,  of* 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  apprize  its  readers  and  those  who  may 
be  inclined  to  patronize  it.  All  those  acts  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  which  are  of  publick  concern, 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  next  number  which  may  be  issued  subse- 
quent to  their  dates ;  of  those  which  are  private  in  their  nature, 
no  more  than  the  titles  will  be  given;  The  laws  of  this  Stat* 
•hall  be  printed  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  recent  edition  by 
Mr.  Maxcy,  and  paged  distinctly,  so  that  they  may  be  separated 
from  the  Journal  At  proper  intervals,  distinct  title-pages  and 
indexes  to  these  two  collections,  shall  be  published. 
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We  shall  endeavor  to  procure  the  laws  of  every  state  m  the 
tJnion,  from  which  such  selections  shall  be  made,  from  time  to 
time,  as  may  enable  us,  in  a  few  years,  to  exhibit  a  complete 
institute  of  American  jurisprudence.  The  science  of  legislation 
is  not  yet  perfectly  understood  among  us;  it  is  still  in  a  crude  and 
imperfect  state.  But  with  such  a,  collection  before  him  as  we 
hope  to  amass,  the  law-giver  or  the  judge  may  accurately  survey 
the  progress  of  our  experiments,  and  ft  will  he  in  his  power  to 
imitate  the  promising,  to  adopt  what  is  salutary  and  reject  that 
which  time  has  demonstrated  to  be  pernicious. 

Thus,  by  comparing  the  projects  of  the  adventurous  with  the 
experience  of  the  wise,  the  young  legislator  may  early  acquire 
knowledge  and  the  old  will  find  additional  motives  of  adherence 
to  a  rule  of  action,  which  Is  not  less  imperative  in  legal  than  in 
political  science.  Thus  might  the  respective  laws  of  the  states 
become,  not  only  what  Spencer  Bays  laws  should  be,  like  stone 
tables,  plain,  steadfast  and  immoveable,— but  they  might  gradu- 
ally be  moulded  so  as  to  be  the  expository  applications  of  consis- 
tent a»d  immutable  principles.  Such  a  state  of  harmony  and  uni- 
formity, pervading  the  various  members  of  this  vast  political  bo- 
dy, more  than  all  the  cant  of  hollow  patriotism,  would  brace  its 
fibres  and  animate  its  vital  functions. 

It  has  been  intimated  in  a  cotempoxary  journal  that  our  plant 
might  be  made  still  more  comprehensive;  and  the  reviewer 
recommends  to  our  attention,  '<  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the 
federal  constitution  and  that  of  the  several  states,  which  would 
mfford  us  some  view  of  the  progress  we  have  made,  Changes, 
more  frequent  than  those  of  the  moon,  in  the  form  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  several  governments,  were  once  considered  the 
employment  or  the  sport  of  visionary  politicians,  and  toe  many  of 
our  politicians  were  of  that  class;  now,  the  reverence  which  the 
sober  and  the  speculative,  equally  profess,  is  almost  as  great  as 
that  which  they  ought  to  fed.  The  discussion  of  old  constitu- 
tional questions  should  fill  a  part  of  the  volume;  and  the  tracts 
on  the  subjeet  should  either  he  resuscitated,  or  an  abstract  be 
supplied" 

To  this  suggestion,  we  have  not  been  inattentive,  but  have 
collected  a  variety  of  pamphlets,  illustrative  of  our  political  and 
legal  history,  which  must  always  be  read  with  profound  interest 
by  the  statesman  and  the  lawyer.  We  had  likewise  collected 
some  old  Latin  tracts  respecting  the  civil  law  and  the  common 
law  of  England,  of  which  we  intended  to  insert  copious  accounts 
or  faithful  translations.  In  this  manner  also  we  proposed  t*  in- 
troduce to  the  English  reader  a  translation  of  the  celebrate* 
Treatise  of  ft*bner  on  the  right  of  searching  and  seizing  m%Ural 
vessels,  which  we  have  long  since  completed:  and  the  Consofat* 
id  Mare  and  the  'Treatise  of  EmerigottO*  /ftfittoact,  which  are 
nearly  prepared  for  the  press. 
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s  We  bad  further  marked  out  some  parte  of  the  works  of 
|  dir  Leatine  leaking  relating  to  the  laws  of  nations :  a  translation 
!     wf  Fortosque  de  laudibus  legum  AngUa  and  some  lections  of  Dr. 

Duck  de  Usu  et  Authoritate  Juris  CiviUs  Romanorum. 
i  We  mention  these  things,  not  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  ex- 
pectation ;  but  simply  to  show  that  however  the  annals  of  our 
domestic  jurisprudence  should  fail  in  the  contribution  of  materials* 
we  should  be  at  no  loss.  The  legal  lore  of  former  ages  and  foreign 
nations  is  an  abundant  treasury  to  which  the  scientific  lawyer  can 
always  resort  for  those  abstract  principles  of  right  which  are 
applicable  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

Each  volume  will  contain  at  least  six  hundred  pages,  divided 
into  semi-annual  numbers,  the  price  of  each  of  which  will  be 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  payable  on  delivery. 

Parsons  who  receive  subscription  papers  arfe  requested  to  trans* 
mit  their  orders  to  the  publisher  by  the  1st  of  February  next,  at 
which  time  another  volume  shall  be  put  to  press,  if  it  appeal 
probable  that  the  expense  may  be  remunerated. 

Subscribers  who  receive  their  numbers  by  the  mail)  will  find 
them  pott-paid,  if  they  transmit  the  price  of  each  volume  hot 
advance. 

Baltimore,  10th  October,  1811. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  THREE  FIRST  VOLUMES : 
No.  1.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Insurance.  Aban* 
donment.  Total  loss.  Rhinelander  v*.  The  Insurance  Company  of 
Pennsylvania.  Foreign  Sentence.  Jurisdiction.  Hudson  et  al.  t?f- 
Guestief .  Rose  et  al.  vs.  Himely  et  al.— Circuit  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Insurance.  Risk.  Premium.  Scriba  vs.  North  American 
Insurance  Company.— In  Chancery.  Devise,  tiaww.  Pitt.— Court 
of  Vice  Admiralty.  Neutral  Property.  Case  of  the  Sampson.— 
South  Carolina.  Sentence  pronounced  by  Judge  Wilds  in  a  case 
of  murder.— Courf  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  New-  York.  Bigamy. 
The  People  vs.  Hoag  alias  Parker.  A  brief  discourse  showing;  tha 
order  and  structure  of  a  libel  or  Declaration.  Abstract  of  the 
Laws  of  Maryland.  Law  of  Insolvent  debtors  in  Maryland,. 
Manner  of  executing  deeds  in  Maryland.— Biography.  life  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh. 

No.  II.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Insurance,  Block- 
ade, Foreign  Sentences,  ritzimmons,  vs.  Newport  Insurance 
Company,  and  Groudson  vs.  Leonard.—Insurance,  Abandon- 
ment, Total  and  Partial  Loss,  Marshal  vs.  Delaware  Insurance 
Company.— Circuit  Court,  U.  8.  Pennsylvania.  Insurance,  Par*, 
tial  Loss,  Abandonment,  Murray  and  Mumford,  vs.  Insurance 
Company  of  Pennsylvania.— Opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Tilghman 
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ob  the  law  respecting  surety  for  good  behaviour  and  of  the  peace, 
Commonwealth  vs.  Win.  DuanG.—Pkiladdpkia  County,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Day  vs.  Jarvis.— Quarter  Sessions,  Commonwealth 

uj.Naglee.  Georgia  Superior  Court,  Embargo,  Injunction, 

Grimball's  cue.— Court  of  King's  Bench,  Devise,  Perrin  vs. 
ftlvke.— Baltimore  County  Court.  Bankrupt,  Deed,  McMechin's 
lessee  vs.  Grundy.— District  Court  of  Maryland.  Judge  Win- 
chester's opinion  on  the  construction  of  Maritime  Contracts. — 
Court  of  Vice  Admiralty.  Decision  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
how  far  Orders  in  Council  are  binding  on  those  Courts. — 
High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Decision  by  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  as  to  a 
continuity  of  voyage.— Opinion  of  the  Twelve  Judges  of  Eng- 
land on  a  point  in  the  law  of  evidence. — Circuit  Court,  U.  S. 
Pennsylvania  District.  Obstruction  of  Process. — Court  of  Gene- 
ral Sessions,  New- York.  Dr.  little's  Case.— Biography.  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry. 

No.  HI.  Supreme  Court,  U.  S.  Forfeiture.  Wreck.  Collection 
of  Duties.  Salvage.  Peisch  vs.  Ware.— United  States  vs.  Cargo. 
-  Circuit  Court.  U.  S.  Maryland  District.  Exoneretur  on  Bail 
Piece.  Bankrupt,  Wilkinson's  case*— Circuit  Court,  Georgia.  Ju- 
risdiction. Bank  United  States  vs.  Deveaux. — High  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals,  Pennsylvania.—  Letters  ofMarque.  Capture. 
Admiralty.  Jurisdiction.  Appeal.  Talbot  r*.  Commanders  of 
brigs  Achilles,  &c. — Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Debt  on 
recognizance  for  good  behaviour,  Cobbett's  case. — Court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  Baltimore.  Baptist  Irvine's  case.— In  Chancery. 
Scott  vs.  S^jott.— Court  of  Kings  Bench.  Notice,  Anderson  vs* 
Royal  Ex.  Assurance  Company.  Libel,  Carr  vs.  Wood.— French 
Court  of  Prizes.  Case  of  the  Horizon.— Attachment  law  of  South 
Carolina.— Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Attach- 
ments, Callahan  vs.  Hallowell.  Lenox  vs.  Sarnie. — Laws  of  Mary- 
land relative  to  Bonds,  Insurance,  Neutral  Trade.  Opinion  by 
William  Pinkney,  Esq.  on  the  right  of  a  wife  to  part  of  the  per- 
sonal estate  of  her  deceased  husband.  Observations  on  the  law 
of  Treason  in  the  United  States.  Review  of  Tyng's  Reports,  and 
the  Honest  Politician.    The  Adversaria. 

No.  IV.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Insurance,  Aban- 
donment. D.  Alexander  vs.  Baltimore  Insurance  Company. — At- 
tachment law  of  New- York,  and  of  North  Carolina.— Historical 
Examination  of  the  Civil  Jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Admiralty. 
Limitation  of  actions  in  Maryland.— Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  South  Carolina.  Mandamus.  .  Instructions  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury.  Collectors.  Gilchrist  et  al.  r*.  The  Col- 
lector.—The  case  of  the  Honorable  John  Smith,  expelled  from 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  with  Mr.  Harper's  defence.— 
New-  York,  Libel.  Van  Vechten  r*.  Hopkins.— District  Court9 
Pennsylvania,  Embargo.  Case  of  Hopkins  et  al.— Rules  of  the 
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Circuit  Court,  U.  &  Maryland.— Baltimore  County  Court.  Bill  of 
(  Exchange.  Acceptance.  M'Kim  vs.  Smith  et  al.— Translations 
from  the  Civil  Law ;  on  the  responsibility  of  mariners,  innkeepers 
and  stable  keepers^-American  State  Papers.  Review.  Literary 
Intelligence. 

No.  V.  American  State  Papers.  Report  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  English  statutes,  which 
are  in  force  in  that  State,  and  of  those  which  might  be  intro- 
duced.— District  Court,  United  Slates,  Virginia,  Construction 
of  an  act  of  Congress. — Pennsylvania.  Habeas  Corpus,  Dumas'* 
case. — Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Turnpike  Company,  Trespass.— 
I  Georgia  Superior  Court.  Construction  of  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
j  ture.— Habeas  Corpus—Massachusetts  Common  Pleas.  Gilbert 
and  Dean  vs.  the  Nantucket  Bank.— Decision  by  the  Court  of 
Cassation  in  France.— English  Court  of  Chancery.  Church  en- 
dowments.— Court  of  Kings  Bench.  False  Return.  North  vs, 
Wiles  etaL  Baron  Smith's  Charge  in  a  Duel  case.— J  Ice  Admiral- 
ty Court  of  Antigua,  Case  of  the  schooner  Derne. — Halifax. 
Rights  and  Powers  of  Captors  and  Prize  Agents.— Principles  in 
the  Laws  of  Nations.— Character  of  an  Honest  Lawyer.— Review 
of  Day's  Reports. 

No.  VI.  Baltimore  County  Court.  Replevin,  Haskins  vs.  La- 
tour. — Insolvent:  Stewart's  case— Insurance :  Carrere  vs.  The 
Union  Insurance  Company.— Circuit  Court,  U.  S.  Pennsylvania 
District.  Insurance.  Embargo.  Odlin  vs.  The  Insurance  Compa- 
ny of  Pennsylvania.— Dauphin  Common  Pleas.  Turnpike  Stock. 
— South  Carolina.  Damages  on  protested  Bills  of  Exchange.-- 
District  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Contributions  from  Seaman'* 
wages  for  negligence  in  discharging  a  vessel.— Insolvent  laws  of 
Pennsylvania. — Civil  law,  on  the  responsibility  of  Mariners,  Inn 
and  Stable  keepers. 

No.  VII.  District  court  of  Massachusetts.  Constitutionality 
of  the  embargo  laws.  U.  S.  vs.  brig  William— Mariners  wages. 
Natterstrom  vs.  the  ship  Hazard. — The  Batture  case  at  New- 
Orleans,  with  the  opinions  of  M.  Derbigny,  Messrs.  Du  Ponceau* 
Jtawle,  Tilghman,  Lewis  and  Ingersoll. 

No.  VIII.  Translations  from  the  Consokto  del  Mare.— The 
Batture  case,  continued. — New- York  District  court.  Decisions 
under  the  embargo  acts.— Manner  of  proving  deeds  in  New  York. 
^-Civil  law.  Responsibility  of  ship  owners  for  the  acts  of  the 
master.- Review  of  the  French  civil  code.— Biography  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon,  (Sir  John  Scott) 

No.  IX.  Translations  from  the  Consolato  del  Mate— from  the 
civil  law,  the  Rhodian  law  concerning  Jettison — Supreme  court 
o  f  Appeals  of  Virginia.  Judge  Roane's  decision  on  the  law  of 
mnti  and  post  nati  in  that  state,  lessee  of  Reed  vs.  Reed,— The 
Attachment  law  of  Maryland.— Bills  of  Exehange  in  New-Or- 
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le*ns.^u6Scial  Establishment  in  New4>rlean*.— The  mum**  of 
authenticating  foreign  deeds,  records,  kjc.  in  order  to  entitle  them 
to  be  admitted  in  evidence  in  Virginia.  An  act  for  regulating 
conveyances  m  that  state.  Of  the  Registry  ef  lands  in  Virginia— 
Review  of  the  French  civil  code,  continued.— Review  of  Hiji- 
house's  Amendment  of  the  constitution  ef  the  United  Ststes- 
Oharacters  of  Lord  Ch.  J.  Hales,  Lord  Ch.  J.  Scroggs,  Sergeant 
Maynard,  Thomas  Syderfln  and  M.  de  Lolme. 

No.  X.  Pennsylvania  Common  Pleas.  Jurisdiction  of  Justices. 
— North  Carolina,  Superior  court.  Freight.  Responsibility  of 
owners.  Fkiry  vs.  Nalts.— New-  York  District  court.  Marshal. 
Jurors.  Construction  of  an  act  of  Congress. — Maryland  Du- 
trict  court.  Indictment  for  stopping  the  Mail,  Barney's  cast. 
—Case  of  the  deserters  from  the  British  frigate,  PAfricane,  Judge 
Scott's  decision  —  British  court  of  sessions.  Seamen's  wages.— 
Middlesex  Common  Pleas.  Sinclair  vs.  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier, 
king  of  France  and  his  brother  Monsieur.— Virginia  Legislator*. 
Report  of  a  committee  on  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  — Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hopkms% 
opinion  on  the  operation  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  concerning 
Banking  Institutions.— Translations  from  the  civil  law  respecting 
Bottomry  and  Hypothecation— and  from  the  French  ordinance 
on  the  same  subject  Pennslyvania.  An  act  for  taxing  dogs. 
An  act  concerning  arbitrations.  District  court  of  Pennsylvania 
Duties.  Forfeiture.  Construction  of  an  act  of  Congress.  U.  S. 
vs.  Cave.— Circuit  court  U.  S.  Penns.  Dist.  Patent  Right 
Oliver  Evans,  vs.  Weiss.— iYezo-  York.  Libel  on  Gen.  Hamilton. 
-—Judge  Winchester's  opinion  on  the  operation  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress.—Opinion  by  A.  Macdonald  on  a  question  of  Alienage.— 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  Charge  in  a  duel  case.— Review  of  01m- 
stead's  case  hi  Pennsylvania.— Characters  of  Lord  Ch.  J.  Jeffries, 
Sir  Edmund  Saunders,  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  and  Sidney  Godol- 
phin. 

XL  and  XII,  Contain  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  war ;  translated 
from  the  Latin  of  Bynkershoek,  by  Peter  Stephen  Du  Poncean, 
Esq.  Counsellor  at  Law  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Ne  fortiof  omnia  pos  sit— Ovid. 
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